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BILL,  1945 


HEARINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  IN 
CHARGE  OF  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS,  MESSRS.  CLARENCE 
CANNON  (CHAIRMAN),  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM,  LOUIS  LUDLOW, 
J.  BUELL  SNYDER,  EMMET  O’NEAL,  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT,  JED  JOHN¬ 
SON,  JOHN  TABER,  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH,  WILLIAM  P. 
LAMBERTSON,  AND  D.  LANE  POWERS,  ON  THE  DAYS  FOLLOW¬ 
ING,  NAMELY: 

Friday,  May  5,  1944. 
DEFENSE  AID— LEND-LEASE 

STATEMENTS  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR ;  OSCAR  S.  COX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL;  GEORGE  W. 
BALL,  ASSOCIATE  GENERAL  COUNSEL;  JOSEPH  M.  JURAN, 
ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  Budget  estimate  before  us  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  President,  but  which  has  not  yet  reached  the 
Congress.  The  number  of  the  House  document  is  566  and  we  have 
it  before-us  now  in  the  form  of  proof  sheets. 

Tiiis  Budget  estimate  calls  for  a  total  for  defense  aid,  or  lend-lease, 
for  1945,  of  $3,450,570,000,  as  contrasted  with  a  total  of  $6,273,629,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  That  is  a  reduction  of  about  $3,000,000,000. 

The  estimate  commences  on  page  17  of  the  proof  sheets,  as  the 
committee  will  note,  that  are  before  you. 

This  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Crowley  has  appeared  before  us  formally 
as  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  We  are 
very  glad  to  have  him  with  us. 

We  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  primary  functions  which  his 
office  will  handle,  because  we  have  had  them  before  us  in  the  lend- 
lease  and  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare  and  this  is  the  fifth  re¬ 
quest,  I  think,  we  have  had  for  direct  appropriation  since  the  passage 
of  the  law  on  March  11,  1941,  just  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

All  of  these  acts  have  been  passed  by  Congress  practically  unani¬ 
mously  and  I  think  all  of  the  appropriations  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  with  practical  unanimity,  and  we  have  had  this  subject 
before  the  House  in  such  detail  recently,  when  we  recommended  the 
lend-lease  law  to  remain  effective  until  June  30,  1945,  after  exhaustive 
hearings  on  that  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
then  I  think  this  is  the  fourteenth  report  to  the  Congress  on  lend-lease 
operations,  which  brings  it  down  to  December  31,  1943,  and  we  have 
also  discussed  very  fully  and  very  completely  all  of  the  advantages, 
the  efficient  way  in  which  this  work  has  been  handled,  and  the  results 
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of  the  law  and  appropriations;  so  I  see  no  reason  for  this  subcommittee 
to  again  go  into  this  matter,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered. 
So  we  will  confine  our  consideration  at  this  time,  if  the  committee  is 
willing,  to  the  estimate  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  funds  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

We  have  before  us  here  in  two  different  documents,  a  copy  of 
which  each  member  of  the  committee  has,  a  “statement  of  the  funds 
requested  and  the  purpose  for  which  intended”;  then  we  have  this 
large  document  here,  Details  of  Funds  Requested  and  Purpose  for 
Which  Intended,  and  the  committee  will  note  they  discuss  the  matter 
in  a  very  logical  way  both  as  to  the  type  of  article  and  as  to  the 
countries.  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Crowley,  on  the  way  in 
which  this  is  presented.  It  is  admirably  presented,  very  clear  and 
very  assessible. 

Now,  if  you  will,  give  us  a  general  statement,  we  will  not  interrupt 
you  and  later  on  we  will  call  the  procuring  agency  representatives 
who  carry  out  their  portions  of  this  program — the  W'ar  Shipping 
Administration;  War  Food  Administration;  Navy  Department,  on 
the  petroleum  supply;  the  Medical  Corps,  on  drugs  and  medicines; 
the  Treasury  Division  of  Procurement;  the  War  Production  Board — 
if  it  is  necessary  to  have  any  testimony  on  the  avilabilitv  of  supplies, 
and  any  other  witnesses  the  committee  may  deem  necessary. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Crowley,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  any  general 
statement  you  care  to  make  on  the  estimate. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


i 

i 


t 
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Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  first  appearance  before 
any  appropriations  committee.  I  have  been  in  Washington  11  years 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  appeared  before  an  appropria¬ 
tions  committee.  Under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
we  operate  under  our  own  income.  And  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  sit  down  with  you  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  lend-lease 
and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

We  spent  several  days,  as  you  know,  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  going  over  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act.  We  received  a  unanimous  vote  from  that  body, 
and  then  appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  also  voted  unanimously  to  extend  lend-lease. 

I  have  a  statement  here  which  I  would  be  very  happy  to  read,  it  the 
Members  would  like  to  have  me  do  so;  but  I  do  not  want  to  consume 
your  time  unnecessarily. 

ff  he  Chairman.  You  may  read  it,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  not  to  appropriate  funds 
for  lend-lease  at  this  time  in  the  war  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and 
from  the  vote  we  received  in  the  House  on  the  extension,  and  the 
support  of  the  Senate  committee,  we  of  course  assume  that  that  will  be 
the  sentiment  of  this  committee  in  appropriating  funds  to  lend-lease. 

The  tremendous  aerial  assault  by  the  United  States  Air  Forces  and 
the  R.  A.  F.  upon  Nazi  Europe  is,  our  military  commanders  have 
told  us,  merely  the  prelude  to  actual  invasions  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  United  Nations.  Lend-lease  bombs, 
lend-lease  fuel,  and  pilots  trained  under  lend-lease  programs,  have 
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helped  to  make  these  raids  successful.  But  with  the  invasion  itself, 
lend-lease  will  be  on  the  firing  line  in  the  greatest  offensives  in  history. 

Every  weapon  of  war  of  every  one  of  the  United  Nations — military, 
economic,  and  political — is  being,  and  will  be,  used  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  In  preparation  for  the  actual  invasion,  we  are  cutting  down 
on  the  enemy’s  ability  to  acquire  supplies  which  our  economic  warfare 
experts  have  found  are  vital  to  their  war  industries,  such  as  chrome 
from  Turkey  and  wolfram  from  Spain.  On  the  political  front  too, 
important  results  have  been  achieved,  most  recently  through  agree¬ 
ment  to  expel  Axis  agents  from  Tangiers  in  Spanish  Morocco,  which 
is  a  strategic  point  on  the  invasion  line  of  southern  Europe.  At  the 
same  time,  lend-lease  and  mutual  aid  are  building  up  the  strength  of 
the  United  Nations,  arming  allied  troops  and  providing  the  raw 
materials,  machinery,  and  food  necessary  to  enable  allied  war  industries 
to  attain  peak  production. 

Victory  by  the  United  Nations  over  the  Nazis— and  the  Japanese— 
is  certain  and  the  Nazis  and  Japanese  doubtless  know  it.  But  tough 
and  hard  fighting  is  likely  to  be  faced  by  the  fighting  men  of  the  Allies 
in  the  great  offensives  ahead  of  us. 

We  must  assure  victory.  And,  as  we  have  been  told  again  and 
again  by  our  military  leaders,  victory  can  be  achieved  with  minimum 
losses  only  by  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  striking  force. 

No  one  can  foretell  how  long  the  battle  for  Europe  will  last  but 
lend-lease  war  supplies  must  flow  in  a  continual  and  mighty  stream 
to  our  allies  if  victory  is  to  be  effectively  achieved  as  swiftly  as  possible. 
The  forces  of  our  allies  will  be  teamed  with  our  own  in  the  tremendous 
battles  that  lie  ahead. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  United  Nations  forces  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  strike  decisive  blows  at  the  homeland  of  the  treach¬ 
erous  Japanese  but  we  are  making  significant  progress.  Our  success 
in  the  South  Pacific,  most  recently  at  Hollandia,  the  attacks  on  the 
Japanese  fortress  islands  in  the  Central  Pacific,  and  the  advance  in 
northern  Burma,  demonstrate  that  in  this  theater  also  great  offensives 
are  in  the  making.  Here  too  lend-lease  aid  to  our  allies — -the  Chinese, 
the  British,  the  Indians,  the  Dutch,  the  Australians,  and  the  New 
Zealanders — is  a  necessary  part  of  effective  combined  United  Nations 
operations  with  a  consequent  lightening  of  the  task  of  our  forces. 

Lend-lease  will  be  doubtless  an  even  more  effective  means  of  war 
supply  in  the  offensives  of  the  future  than  it  lias  been  in  the  past. 

TOTAL  LEND-LEASE  ATD 

Total  lend-lease  aid  from  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  on 
March  11,  1941,  to  March  31,  1944,  amounts  to  $24,225,000,000. 
Of  this  aid  $1,244,000,000  was  furnished  in  the  year  1941,  $7,009,- 
000,000  in  1942,  and  $11,733,000,000  in  1943.  Lend-lease  aid  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1944  amounted  to  the  record-breaking  total  of 
$4,239,000,000.  Chart  1  shows  lend-lease  aid  by  months  since  the 
passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
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LEND-LEASE  AID 

MILLION  $ 
MONTHLY 
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1941  I)  1942  |  1943  {  1944 


Chart  1 
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Mr.  Juran.  The  height  of  those  columns  [indicating]  shows  by 
months  the  aid  which  was  delivered  during  each  month. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Delivered,  or  sent? 

Mr.  Juran.  Transferred  to  the  lend-lease  governments.  The 
lower  part  of  the  chart  represents  aid  in  the  form  of  goods  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  chart  represents  aid  in  the  form  of  services.  The 
total  height  of  the  column  in  each  case  represents  the  total  amount 
of  aid  transferred  during  that  mouth. 

The  Chairman.  Beginning  with  what  month? 

Mr.  Juran.  Beginning  with  March  1941,  which  was  the  month 
of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  BY  CATEGORIES 

Mr.  Crowley.  More  than  half  of  lend-lease  aid  has  consisted  of 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  finished  munitions.  Materials  and 
equipment  for  the  production  of  munitions  and  other  vital  war 
supplies  have  amounted  to  20  percent.  Foodstuffs  for  soldiers  and 
war  workers  of  our  allies  have  constituted  13  percent.  The  balance 
has  consisted  of  services  such  as  shipping,  ship  repairs,  and  pilot 
training,  and  industrial  facilities  built  in  the  United  States  to  produce 
lend-lease  goods.  Chart  2  shows  lend-lease  exports  by  category  since 
the  beginning  of  the  lend-lease  program. 

Mr.  Juran.  On  this  chart  for  each  of  the  months  involved,  the 
height  of  the  top  line  represents  the  total  of  all  exports.  Munitions 
are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  chart;  the  middle  is  the  industrial  items — 
raw  materials,  steel,  tools,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  foodstuffs 
represent  the  upper  portion  of  the  chart.  In  each  case,  the  height 
represents  the  total  of  exports  for  that  type  of  commodity. 

LEND-LEASE  PROGRAM  FOR  1945 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  lend-lease  program  for  which  we  are  now 
requesting  an  appropriation  covers  the  period  from  July  1,  1944,  to 
June  30,  1945.  This  program  consists  primarily  of  industrial  mate¬ 
rials  and  products  for  our  allies’  war  production,  agricultural  products 
for  their  armed  forces  and  war  workers,  and  services,  such  as  shipping, 
ship  repairs,  and  provisions.  The  program  does  not  include  ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores,  aircraft,  tanks,  military  vehicles,  naval  vessels, 
and  other  finished  munitions.  Transfer  authorization  for  these  items 
has  been  given  in  the  appropriations  made  directly  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  Chart  3  shows  a  break-down  of  the  1945 
program  by  categories  of  requirements. 

Mr.  Juran.  That  chart  is  not  available  in  the  enlarged  form,  but 
it  is  present  as  the  third  chart  of  the  group  clipped  to  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Crowley’s  opening  statement.  In  this  chart  the  segments  of  the  circle 
represent  the  kinds  of  requirements  involved. 
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LEND-LEASE  REQUIREMENTS  BY  CATEGORY 
JULY  I,  1944 -JUNE  30,  1945 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

TOTAL:  7,189 


Chart  3 
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STATUS  OF  PREVIOUS  LEND-LEASE  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  total  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priations  of  $24,683,629,000  to  the  President,  $21,020,605,000  will  be 
obligated  as  of  June  30,  1944,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,650,024,000  of 
unobligated  funds.  Chart  4  shows  the  status  -of  previous  lend-lease 
appropriations  to  the  President. 


STATUS  OF  PREVIOUS  LEND-LEASE 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

24,671 


Available  for 
extension  3,650 


Obligated  21,021 


JUNE  30, 1944 


(Obligations  for  March -June  are  estimated) 


Chart  4 
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Mr.  Juran.  This  chart  merely  shows  the  relative  proportions  of 
those  amo  mts.  The  blocks  are  drawn  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
of  $21,021,000  and  of  $3,650,000,000. 

APPROPRIATION  REQUESTED  FOR  1945 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  amount  of  the  new  appropriation  requested 
for  the  lend-lease  program  is  $3,450,570,000.  The  amount  of  new 
funds  needed  has  been  reduced  by  a  requested  authorization  to  use  for 
the  procurement  of  industrial  and  agricultural  products  $88,299,000 
which  had  been  received,  as  of  March  31,  1944,  under  section  6  (b) 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  This  6  (b)  account  is  comprised  principally 
of  money  received  from  foreign  governments  in  payment  for  certain 
lend-lease  supplies  furnished  for  cash,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  reverse 
lcnd-lease  commodities  which  foreign  governments  have  furnished 
us  in  addition  to  the  aid  furnished  our  armed  forces  under  reverse 
lend-lease,  and  proceeds  from  the  salvage  of  lend-lease  cargoes  on 
damaged  vessels.  Chart  5  gives  the  balance  sheet  for  the  proposed 
lend-lease  program. 

Mr.  Juran.  This  chart  shows  the  total  amount  of  $7,189,000,000 
subdivided  in  two  different  wTays.  The  first  column  shows  the  funds 
required  for  the  various  types  of  goods  and  services  involved. 

The  other  column  represents  the  means  of  financing.  Of  the  total 
funds  available  other  than  new  funds,  there  wdll  be  approximately 
$3,650,000,000  available,  as  of  June  30,  1944,  in  unobligated  money. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  approximately  $88,000,000  in  special  fund 
receipts,  as  Mr.  Crowley  just  indicated,  which,  through  language  in 
the  proposed  appropriation  bill,  would  be  available  so  as  to  reduce 
the  total  of  new  funds  required.  The  difference  between  the  total 
requirements  of  $7,188,893,000  and  the  sum  of  $3,650,024,000  and 
$88,299,000  would  be  $3,450,570,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  have  any  chart  that  shows  the  prospective 
deliveries? 

Mr.  Juran.  The  maimer  in  wdiich  the  $7,188,893,000  wmuld  be 
divided  by  months? 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  have  all  the  prospective  deliveries  from  April 
to  the  end  of  1945  by  months? 

Mr.  Juran.  I  think  we  can  prepare  something  of  that  sort,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  these  figures  w’e  have  necessarily  made  certain 
computations  wdiich  produce  that  information. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Are  you  speaking  of  it  in  the  sense  of  money  or 
tonnage  or  w'hat? 

Mr.  Taber.  Money.  There  is  no  use  bothering  about  tonnage. 
You  cannot  measure  it  that  way  with  different  commodities. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  w'ould  only  be  an  estimate.  The  amount  shipped 
in  any  month  depends  upon  the  strategic  decisions  made  in  connection 
with  the  course  of  the  w’ar.  In  some  months  in  the  case  of  munitions, 
for  example,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  wrould  allocate  more  than 
they  do  in  other  months.  Munitions  are  not  assigned  until  they  come 
off  the  production  lines,  and  then  the  assignment  is  made  in  line  with 
the  current  strategic  decisions. 
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LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  REQUIRED 

JULY  I,  1944  -  JUNE  30,1945 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


CATEGORY  10 
( Administrotive  Expenses) 

4 


7,189 


7,189 


New  Funds 
Requested 
3,451 


CATEGORY  7 
(Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Commodities )  [-^ 
5,858 


Special  Fund  Receipts 
88 


CATEGORY  9 
(Services  and  Expenses)  84 

CATEGORY  8 
(Ship  Repairs,  etc.)  130 

CATEGORY  4 
(Wotercroft)  1,033 

CATEGORY  3 

(Tonks  ond  other  Vehicles)  80 


Funds  Available  from 
Previous  Appropriations 
3,650 


BY 

CATEGORY 


Chart  5 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES 

Air.  Crowley.  The  exhibit,  on  the  following  page,  which  also 
appears  in  the  appropriation  submission,  summarizes  all  these  perti¬ 
nent  facts  in  the  appropriation  requests. 

Column  1  shows  the  categories  of  appropriations. 

Column  2  shows  the  unobligated  funds  available  in  each  category 
from  previous  appropriations. 

Column  3  shows  the  unobligated  funds  after  transfers  to  the  cate¬ 
gories  in  which  funds  are  required. 

Column  4  shows  the  funds  needed  in  each  appropriation  category 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  lend-lease  program. 

Column  5  shows  the  new  funds  which  are  being  requested  in  cate¬ 
gory  7,  for  industrial  and  agricultural  products,  and  category  10,  for 
administrative  expenses. 

Statement  of  estimates  of  appropriations  requested  for  fiscal  year  1945 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriation  category 

Estimated 
unobligated 
balance 
June  30, 
3944  (before 
transfer) 

Estimated 
unobligated 
balance 
June  30, 
1944  (after 
transfer) 

Estimated 
fund  re¬ 
quirements, 
fiscal  year 
1945 

Estimates 
of  appropri¬ 
ations,  fiscal 
year  1945 

$223,  596 
157, 058 
69,  794 
736,  299 
75,  421 
58,  810 
1,  733,  949 
168,  302 
424, 719 
76 

$79, 880 
1,033,310 

$79. 880 
1, 033, 310 

4.  Vessels  and  other  watercraft..  . . . 

5.  Miscellaneous  military  equipment-  .  _  __ _ 

6.  Production  facilities  in  United  States _  _ 

7.  Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities _ _ 

8.  Servicing  and  repair  of  ships,  etc  . .  ... 

2,411,055 
129,  600 
84,  402 
76 

5, 857, 416 
129,  600 
84,  402 
4,285 

$3, 446, 361 

10.  Administrative  expenses . . . . 

4,209 

3,  650,  024 
88,299 

3,  738, 323 

7, 188, 893 

3, 450, 570 

Special  fund  receipts _ 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3, 738, 323 

3,  738,  323 

■■  at-  t  - - - 

7, 188, 893 

3, 450, 570 
Jl— 

SCREENING  AND  COORDINATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  funds  which  we  are  now  requesting  are  based  upon  a  careful 
estimate  of  lend-lease  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  for  items  other 
than  those  procured  out  of  appropriations  made  directly  to  the  War 
and-N avy  Departments  and  the  Maritime  Commission.  The  require¬ 
ments  submitted  by  the  lend-lease  countries  have  been  carefully 
screened  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  by  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  The  War  Department  has  reviewed  the  final  esti¬ 
mates  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  the  military  supply 
program.  The  War  Production  Board  has  approved  the  program  as 
realistic  and  reasonably  capable  of  fulfillment  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  our  own  armed  forces  and  our  civilian  requirements.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  similarly  reviewed  the  food  program,  the 
Joint  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board,  and  the  Petroleum  Administra¬ 
tion  for  War  have  reviewed  the  petroleum  program  and  the  Office  of 
the  Rubber  Director  has  reviewed  the  rubber  program.  The  War 
Shipping  Administration  has  advised  us  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  necessary  shipping  space  will  be  available.  Copies  of  letters 
from  these  agencies  are  enclosed  in  your  binders. 
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LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  distribution  of  lend-lease  exports  by  country  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lend-lease  program  is  shown  in  chart  6. 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 

BY  COUNTRY 
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Chart  6 


Mr.  Juran.  This  chart  is  the  same  as  the  chart  of  exports  that 
was  shown  a  short  time  ago,  but  here  the  exports  are  broken  down  by 
area  of  destination  rather  than  by  category  of  aid.  The  top  line  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  chart. 
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The  United  Kingdom  is  the  first  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart; 
then  comes  the  Soviet  Union;  then  Africa  and  the  Middle  East;  then 
China,  India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  and  then  all  others. 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  of  February  29,  1944,  more  than  95  percent  of 
lend-lease  aid  had  gone  to  our  two  principal  fighting  partners,  tho 
Soviet  Union  and  the  British  Commonwealth. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

Lend-lease  has  contributed  to  the  tremendous  power  with  which 
the  Soviet  Army  has  sent  the  Germans  reeling  back  along  the  1,500- 
mile  eastern  front.  During  the  third  year  of  the  lend-lease  program, 
shipments  of  lend-lease  supplies  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  totaled  slightly 
over  $3,000,000,000.  In  addition  to  planes,  tanks,  trucks,  and  other 
fighting  equipment,  these  shipments  included  $913,000,000  of  indus¬ 
trial  materials  and  machinery  for  the  production  of  artillery,  planes, 
tanks,  and  other  war  weapons  in  Soviet  factories;  $25,000,000  of 
aviation  gasoline,  lubricating  oils,  and  other  petroleum  products 
needed  by  the  Soviet  armed  forces;  and  about  $600,000,000  of  food¬ 
stuffs  to  maintain  the  rations  of  the  Soviet  Army.  In  the  coming 
decisive  battles  in  the  European  theater,  United  States  war  equipment 
and  supplies  will  be  brought  to  bear  with  overwhelming  power  on  the 
center  of  Nazi  resistance  from  the  east  as  well  as  from  all  other 
directions. 

The  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  provides  for  large  quantities 
of  raw  materials  needed  by  Russian  war  factories.  These,  raw  ma¬ 
terials  include  iron  and  steel  for  tanks,  guns,  and  other  munitions; 
aluminum  for  airplanes;  zinc  for  ammunition;  ferro-alloys  for  tanks 
and  other  armaments;  copper  and  brass  for  munitions  and  communi¬ 
cation  equipment;  and  alcohol  and  other  chemicals  for  synthetic 
rubber,  explosives  and  other  vital  war  products. 

The  territory  liberated  by  the  Russian  Army  includes  vast  industrial 
areas  laid  waste  by  the  Germans.  The  Donets  Basin,  Kharkov, 
Rostov,  and  other  large  industrial  centers  will  be  producing  weapons 
for  use  against  the  Nazi  Army  as  soon  as  their  damaged  war  factories 
and  mines  can  be  restored.  For  the  repair  of  such  factories  and  mines 
we  are  requesting  funds  for  war  production  equ  pment  such  as  power 
generating  machinery,  machine  and  small  tools,  hearings,  pumps, 
mine  hoists,  conveyors,  and  miscellaneous  industrial  equipment. 

To  supplement  the  output  of  Soviet  refineries,  equipment  for  which 
has  been  furnished  under  lend-lease,  we  are  supplying  aviation  gaso¬ 
line.  high-grade  lubricating  oils,  and  other  special  petroleum  products 
not  refined  iff  sufficient  quantities  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  the 
Deeds  of  the  Soviet  air  force  and  the  Soviet  Army.  Tires  and  tubes 
are  also  required  for  combat  vehicles  on  the  eastern  front  and  for  war 
transport  over  the  lengthening  lines  of  supply  as  the  Red  Army 
advances.  The  Soviet  Lmion,  of  course,  meets  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  its  requirements  for  these,  as  well  as  other  products,  from  its  own 
production. 

Lend-lease  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  the  Soviet  Union  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  substantial  quantities  until  agricultural  production  in  the 
Ukraine  and  other  areas  can  be  fully  restored .  To  assist  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  these  agricultural  areas,  seeds  will  be  provided  under  lend-lease. 
In  the  meantime  food  shortages  in  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  be 
very  severe. 
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Lend-lease  foodstuffs  are  used  almost  entirely  by  the  Soviet  Army. 
They  pack  high  nutritive  value  in  small  shipping  space  and  supplement 
the  deficiencies  in  the  Soviet  Army’s  diet,  especially  in  proteins  and 
fats.  We  are  sending  Russia  high  protein-content  foods  such  as 
powdered  milk,  dried  eggs,  dried  beans  and  peas,  and  pork.  We  are 
also  sending  a  large  quantity  of  lard,  which  is  used  as  a  spread  on 
bread.  Other  foodstuffs  supplied  are  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  soy 
flour,  and  sugar  in  convenient  tablet  form  for  use  in  military  operations. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Total  lend-lease  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  third 
year  of  the  lend-lease  program  amounted  to  $4,329,000,000.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  munitions  were  two  and  three-quarter  times  the  total  in  the 
second  year  of  the  lend-lease  program,  while  shipments  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  were  up  47  percent. 

Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  aid  have  been  key  factors  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  United  Kingdom  into  a  powerful  arsenal  and  an  advance 
invasion  base.  Without  lend-lease  or  reverse  lend-lease,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  achieve  the  striking  power  necessary  for  the  great 
bomtyng  raids  by  the  British  and  American  air  forces  and  for  the 
coming  amphibious  invasions  of  the  Continent.  The  products  n  f 
aircraft  and  other  vital  war  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
daily  sustenance  of  the  British  Army  and  war  workers,  have  depended 
upon  lend-lease  supplies  of  industrial  materials  and  agricultural 
products.  In  turn,  our  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  received 
under  reverse  lend-lease  and  without  payment,  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  barracks,  airports,  and  other  military  facilities,  one-third  of  all 
their  current  requirements  for  military  supplies  and  equipment  and 
one-fifth  of  their  food  from  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported 
from  the  Dominions  and  colonies. 

In  the  lend-lease  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1945, 'we  are  requesting 
funds  for  the  shipping  necessary  to  maintain  the  bridge  of  ships  over 
which  the  invasion  of  the  Continent  must  be  largely  supplied.  We 
are  also  requesting  funds  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  provisions 
to  British  cargo  vessels  and  tankers  in  United  States  ports  and  for 
their  repair.  Under  reverse  lend-lease,  hundreds  of  American  ships 
have  been  similarly  serviced  and  repaired  in  British  ports. 

Lend-lease  industrial  materials  and  equipment  have  enabled 
Britain  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  its  great  war  production  capacity. 
Britain  is  presently  producing  an  enormous  volume  of  weapons  and 
war  supplies,  not  only  for  her  own  forces  but  also  for  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  United  Nations.  How¬ 
ever,  Britain,  like  the  United  States,  is  now  tooled  up  for  war  produc¬ 
tion  at  practically  maximum  capacity.  In  recognition  of  this 
situation,  the  determination  was  made  that  beginning  November  15, 
1943,  machine  tools  and  industrial  equipment  would  in  general  no 
longer  be  supplied  Great  Britain  under  lend-lease.  These  items  are 
now  purchased  by  Britain  for  cash. 

To  keep  British  war  factories  operating  at  maximum  capacity,  the 
1945  lend-lease  program  includes  such  raw  materials  as  iron  and  steel 
to  supplement  Britain’s  own  production,  magnesium  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aircraft,  and  silver  for  aircraft  fuselages  and  for  the  arma¬ 
ments  and  ship  construction  industries. 
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The  bulk  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  requirements  for  tires  and  tubes 
is  produced  within  the  British  Empire.  Synthetic  rubber  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  utilize  Britain’s  tire-manufacturing  facilities,  which  are  presently 
turning  out  large  airplane  tires  for  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces 
as  well  as  for  the  R.  A.  F.  Funds  are  also  requested  for  tires  and 
tubes  for  combat  vehicles  and  essential  war  transport  to  supplement 
British  production.  The  rationing  of  tires  for  civilian  use  in  Britain 
is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  United  States,  since  no  nonessential 
driving  is  permitted  and  the  numhei  of  passenger  cars  in  operation  is 
80  percent  less  than  it  was  in  1940. 

For  the  R.  A.  F.,  the  British  Ground  Forces,  and  British  war  factories 
we  are  sending  to  the  United  Kingdom  large  quantities  of  aviation 
and  motor  gasoline,  oils,  and  lubricants.  Three-fourths  of  the  total 
shipments  of  petroleum  products  consist  of  aviation  and  motor  gaso¬ 
line,  and  all  of  the  petroleum  products  are  for  military  and  other 
essential  war  uses. 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  LEND-LEASED 
IN  RELATION  TO  U.S.  SUPPLY 

1944-1945  BUDGET 


□  Lend-Leased 
for  Essential 
Foreign  Use 


..“Lend-Leased"  for 
|Armed  Forces  of 
L:United  Notions, 
^Including  U.  S. 


I  Cash 
Exports 


/jUsed  in  U.S., 
4and  Direct  U.S. 
jMilitary  Exports 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  USE 


Chart  7 


Mr.  Juran.  This  chart,  which  is  in  the  binder,  shows  the  disposition 
of  the  crude  petroleum  production  of  the  United  States.  The  blocks, 
first  of  all,  are  divided  as  to  what  happens  to  the  United  States  crude; 
that  is,  roughly  12  percent  is  used  for  making  aviation  gasoline; 
another  30  percent  is  used  for  motor  gasoline.  This  large  block  is 
used  to  make  gas,  Diesel,  and  fuel  oils,  and  a  variety  of  things  are 
made  with  the  remainder. 
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Horizontally,  the  chart  shows  the  distribution  of  those  products. 
Of  the  aviation  gasoline,  this  first  block  represents  the  item  for  essen¬ 
tial  civilian  use  in  lend-lease  countries. 

The  next  block  shows  the  amount  sent  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  block  represents  the  cash  exports  and  the  remaining  block 
shows  the  amount  used  by  our  civilians  and  by  our  armed  forces  in 
the  United  States. 

New,  we  prepared  here  a  composite  of  all  these  reduced  to  one 
set  of  figures.  The  distribution  is  to  the  effect  that  2.9  percent  of 
cur  petroleum  production  is  transferred  under  lend-lease  for  essential 
foreign  use,  8.7  percent  goes  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  our  own  forces  abroad,  0.9  percent  is  for  cash  export,  and  the 
remainder,  87.5  percent,  is  used  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crowley.  United  States  air,  ground,  and  naval  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  use  a  large  share  of  the  petroleum  products  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease.  Additional  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  supplied  to  our  armed  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  South  Pacific  theaters  under  reverse  lend-lease  from 
British  oil  resources  in  the  Middle  East.  The  use  of  lend-lease 
petroleum  products  by  our  allies  will  take  less  than  6  percent  of 
United  States  production  of  petroleum  products  during  the  coming 
year,  a  far  smaller  percentage  than  our  pre-war  commercial  exports.  , 
All  petroleum  products  which  the  United  States  armed  forces  are 
receiving  from  British-controlled  refineries  throughout  the  world  are  - 
being  furnished  by  the  British  under  reverse  lend-lease. 

The  United  Kingdom  depends  upon  lend-lease  shipments  for  about 
10  percent  of  its  total  food  supplies.  Lend-lease  supplies  include 
high  protein-content  food  such  as  evaporated  and  powdered  milk, 
cheese,  dried  eggs,  meat,  and  fish.  We  are  also  supplying  army 
biscuits,  corn,  soy  products,  and  vegetables  in  canned  and  dehydrated 
form,.  The  British  supply  of  fats  is  supplemented  by  lend-lease 
shipments  of  lard  and  margerine.  To  meet  the  deficiencies  of  vita-  , 
mins  in  the  British  diet,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits,  and  fruit  juices,  / 
and  vitamins  are  also  supplied  under  lend-lease. 

With  the  aid  of  lend-lease  seeds  and  relatively  small  amounts  of 
lend-lease  agricultural  equipment  and  fertilizer,  Britain  has  been  able, 
by  cultivating  parks,  lawns,  and  playing  fields,  to  increase  her  domestic 
food  production  by  70  percent  over  pre-war  levels.  Without  this  lend- 
lease  aid,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  British  to  supply  one- 
fifth  of  the  food  requirements  of  the  large  contingent  of  American 
troops  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  more  food  that  can  be 
produced  locally  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  less  the  drain  upon  our 
own  food  supply  and  the  less  the  strain  upon  our  shipping  facilities. 
Shipments  of  farm  machinery  and  fertilizer  are  kept  at  the  absolute 
minimum  necessary  to  produce  the  food  essential  for  our  joint  war 
effort. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  AFRICA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Lend-lease  exports  to  this  area  during  the  third  year  of  the  lend- 
lease  program  totaled  81,557,000,000;  75  percent  of  these  exports  con¬ 
sisted  of  planes,  tanks,  and  other  finished  munitions  used  to  help  arm 
British,  Australian,  French,  Greek,  Indian,  New  Zealand,  Polish,  and 
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Yugoslavian  forces  which  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  us  in  Italy. 
The  balance  of  the  exports,  or  $3S1,000,000,  consisted  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  supplies  essential  to  the  support  of  our  military 
operations. 

French  North  and  West  Africa  are  the  supply  bases  for  the  United 
Nations  offenses  in  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  and  for  the  United  Nations 
Mediterranean  Ah-  Forces.  W  ith  the  assistance  of  lend-lease  seeds 
and  fertilizer  and  a  small  amount  of  farm  equipment,  agriculture  is 
being  rapidly  revived  in  these  areas,  which  before  the  war  were  impor¬ 
tant  exporters  of  food  to  southern  Europe.  Substantial  amounts  of 
foodstuffs,  especially  cereals  and  fresh  vegetables,  have  been  furnished 
to  our  armed  foices  in  the  Mediterranean  area  under  reverse  lend-lease. 

Transportation  and  port  facilities,  public  utilities,  and  local  indus¬ 
tries  in  French  North  and  West  Africa,  damaged  by  the  Nazis  before 
their  expulsion,  have  been  heavily  overtaxed  by  military  operations 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  United 
Nations  armed  forces.  For  their  effective  operation  we  are  requesting 
funds  for  a  minimum  quantity  of  trucks,  automotive  replacement  parts 
and  road-building  equipment,  iron  and  steel,  small  tools,  generating 
equipment,  and  industrial  chemicals.  Lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  in  French  North  and  West  Africa  are  furnished  under  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation.  Under  this  agreement  we  furnish  military  aid 
on  a  lend-lease  basis  and  essential  civilian  supplies  for  cash.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  French  under  reverse  lend-lease  make  available  to  our  armed 
forces  munitions  and  other  war  supplies  and  furnish  us  with  strategic 
and  critical  materials  needed  in  our  war  production  which  were  for¬ 
merly  purchased  for  cash. 

All  shipments  of  essential  civilian  supplies  to  the  Middle  East  have 
been  imported  under  the  control  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Center 
and  then  distributed  according  to  the  priorities  of  need  among  the 
various  countries.  The  Middle  East  Supply  Center  is  a  joint  Amer- 
ican-British  organization  designed  to  make  this  vital  and  strategic  area 
as  self-sufficient  as  possible  by  encouraging  local  production  and  trade. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  essential  civilian  supplies  imported  from 
the  United  States  have  moved  through  commercial  channels  and  from 
time  to  time  additional  items  are  placed  in  commercial  channels.  The 
lend-lease  machinery  is  used  only  where  dictated  by  supply  or  dis¬ 
tribution  controls  necessary  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Essential  civilian  supplies  procured  under  lend-lease  for  the  Middle 
East  countries  are  also  currently  being  paid  for  in  cash. 

The  lend-lease  program  for  the  Middle  East  includes  a  small  amount 
of  trucks,  automotive  replacement  parts,  and  tires  and  tubes  for  use 
on  the  overland  supply  route  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  in  other  essential  transport.  The  program  also  includes  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  of  which  there  is  no  local  supply,  small  quantiies  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  essential  civilian  drugs  and  health  supplies. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA  AND  INDIA 

The  controlling  factor  in  getting  aid  to  China  is  transportation. 
In  the  past  year  great  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  the 
volume  of  goods  flown  by  plane  from  India  into  China  over  mountains 
which  are  several  miles  high.  In  December  1943,  more  cargo  went 
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into  China  than  in  all  of  1942  and  the  volume  of  freight  moved  by  air  f 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  planes  carry  everything  from  guns  to 
trucks,  some  of  them  for  the  forces  of  General  Chennault,  some  for 
Chinese  forces  and  arsenals.  Other  supplies  have  been  stock-piled  in 
India  for  use  in  equipping  and  training  Chinese  troops  and  for  trans¬ 
portation  into  China  as  soon  as  land  routes  are  opened  up. 

One  of  China’s  major  problems  is  inland  transportation.  Our  ap¬ 
propriation  request  includes  funds  for  trucks,  automotive  supplies, 
motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  railway  materials.  It  includes  also  tires 
and  tubes  for  trucks  and  combat  vehicles,  and  aviation  and  motor 
gasolines  and  lubricants  for  military  use  and  the  production  of  muni¬ 
tions.  For  Chinese  arsenals  and  war  factories,  we  are  requesting 
funds  for  chemicals,  ferro-alloys,  copper  and  brass,  and  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment.  Among  the  most  vitally  needed  lend- 
lease  items  are  drugs  and  health  supplies  which  are  also  provided  for 
in  the  lend-lease  program. 

Lend-lease  exports  to  India  during  the  third  year  of  the  lend-lease 
program  totaled  $559,416,000.  Of  this  amount,  munitions  consti¬ 
tuted  60  percent  and  industrial  and  agricultural  products  constituted 
40  percent. 

Our  lend-lease  policy  toward  India  has  been  determined  by  the 
importance  of  India’s  strategic  position  as  a  major  supply  center  for 
the  war  against  Japan.  India  is  a  great  United  Nations  arsenal  pro¬ 
ducing  small  arms  and  small  arms  munitions,  bombs,  torpedoes,  ar¬ 
mored  cars,  ordnance  carriers,  machine  guns,  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  other  military  items.  India  is  also  a  major  source  of  strategic 
materials  essential  to  the  war  effort,  of  the  United  States.  These 
materials  include  jute,  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  burlap, 
mica  for  radio  equipment,  and  manganese,  shellac,  talc,  beryl,  and 
kyanite.  Finally,  India  is  also  the  terminal  of  the  important  air 
supply  line  into  China. 

Our  appropriation  request  includes  funds  for  small  tools,  bearings, 
bolts,  nuts,  and  screws,  and  raw  materials  such  as  iron  and  steel  and 
chemicals  for  the  output  of  munitions,  India  is  currently  paying  cash 
for  all  of  its  machine  tools  and  capital  equipment  obtained  in  this 
country. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Lend-lease  exports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  third  year 
of  the  lend-lease  program  amounted  to  $505,826,000.  Over  half  of 
these  exports  have  been  munitions.  Most  of  the  balance  consisted  of 
war  production  materials  and  agricultural  supplies  to  enable  the  two 
Dominions  to  turn  out  increased  quantities  of  munitions,  foodstuffs 
and  other  essential  supplies  for  use  bj7  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  presently  furnishing  us  with  approxi¬ 
mately  as  much  reverse  lend-lease  aid  as  we  are  supplying  them  under 
direct  lend-lease.  ]  f 

In  our  appropriation  request,  there  are  included  farm  machinery, 
seeds  and  fertilizer  for  the  production  of  agricultural  products,  tin 
plate  for  food  canning,  and  paper  for  food  wrapping.  With  the  aid  of 
these  items,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  provide  almost  all  of  the 
food  requirements  of  United  States  forces  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
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Pacific.  We  are  also  providing  under  lend-lease  tracks,  automotive 
supplies,  and  road-building  equipment  to  ease  the  burden  placed  on 
the  overland  transportation  facilities  by  the  expanded  agricultural 
and  industrial  programs  which  the  two  Dominions  have  undertaken 
to  help  feed  and  equip  the  large  numbers  of  United  Nations  troops 
in  those  areas. 

The  budget  also  includes  provision  for  aviation  and  motor  gasoline 
and  lubricants  for  military  use,  war  transportation  and  essential 
production.  These  products  supplement  shipments  of  petroleum 
products  from  the  Middle  East  refineries.  A  high  percentage  of  the 
total  quantity  of  lend-lease  petroleum  products  will  be  supplied  for 
the  use  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EXILE 

In  the  past,  we  have  provided  Red  Cross  food  parcels  for  Yugo¬ 
slavian  and  Polish  soldiers  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  and 
provision  is  made  in  the  Budget  to  continue  this  practice.  These 
packages  are  provided  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month  per  prisoner  and 
distribution  *is  effected  by  the  International  Red  Cross  under  controls 
aimed  at  insuring  that  the  packages  reach  their  ultimate  destination. 

Pending  the  liberation  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  through  lend- 
lease,  has  joined  with  Canada  in  preliminary  measures  to  relieve  the 
starving  population  of  Greece.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
economy  can  contribute  little  to  the  German  war  machine,  the  Nazis 
have  starved  the  people  of  Greece  in  a  most  brutal  fashion.  Under 
our  arrangements,  which  have  been  carefully  worked  out  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  Nazis  will  get  no  possible  benefit  from  the  food  which 
we  are  providing,  Canada  is  furnishing  substantial  quantities  of  wheat, 
and  we  are  providing  dried  peas  and  beans,  fish,  dehydrated  soup, 
evaporated  milk.  These  articles  arc  being  distributed  in  Greece 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross.  For  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Netherlands  we  are  requesting  funds  for  small  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much  misstatement  and 
exaggeration  and  misunderstanding  regarding  lend-lease  in  Latin 
America,  I  should  like  to  make  clear  what  is  the  real  nature  of  this 
program.  In  contrast  to  the  extravagant  figures  which  are  sometimes 
mentioned,  the  total  value  of  lend-lease  goods  which  we  have  sent  to 
the  Latin-American  republics  since  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  is  $135,858,000.  All  of  this  aid  has  been  directly  military  in 
character  or  destined  for  military  end  use.  It  has  consisted  of  finished 
munitions  or  articles  and  materials  for  the  production  of  munitions. 
Supplies  for  civilian  uses  have  not  been  included  in  any  lend-lease 
program  for  any  Latin-American  country. 

Our  appropriation  request  includes  funds  for  miscellaneous  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  machine  tools,  metals  and  alloys,  and  chemi¬ 
cals  for  use  in  Latin-American  arsenals  for  the  production  of  munitions. 
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LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  TO  LIBERATED  AREAS 

The  provision  of  essential  civilian  supplies  for  liberated  areas  during 
the  invasion  period  is  primarily  a  military  problem  but  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  has  been  working  with  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  in  developing  requirement  programs  for  this  purpose.  In 
order  to  explain  fully  to  the  committee  the  manner  in  which  civilian 
supplies  will  be  provided  to  liberated  populations  during  the  military 
period  and  the  relation  of  this  operation  to  the  activities  of  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.,  a  joint  statement  has  been  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  War 
Department,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  with  a 
copy  of  this  statement  and  to  discusss  the  problem  during  the  course 
of  these  hearings,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  matter  will  be 
gone  into  by  the  War  Department  with  the  Military  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  connection  with  the  War  De¬ 
partment  appropriation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LEND-LEASE  PROCUREMENT  AGENCIES 

The  appropriation  bill  which  we  are  now  presenting  provides  for 
$9,461,000  to  cover  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  lend-lease  program  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  The  representatives  of  those  Departments  will 
be  available  to  the  committee  to  discuss  their  activities  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  wishes.  The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  in  connection  with  lend-lease  are  Dot  included  in 
category  10.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  various  constituent 
agencies  into  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  so  far  as  possible  to  integrate  the  operation  of  lend-lease 
wTith  the  other  aspects  of  our  foreign  economic  policies  such  as  the 
foreign  procurement  program  and  our  foreign  economic  warfare 
activities.  For  that  reason,  we  have  not  created  a  separate  unit  in 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  handle  lend-lease  matters, 
and  we  have,  therefor,  included  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  connection  with  lend-lease  as 
a  part  of  the  general  administrative  expenses  of  the  Administration 
which  we  shall  discuss  with  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
second  part  of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  you. 

CONCLUSION  OF  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

I  should  not  feel  that  I  were  fulfilling  my  duty  as  a  public  servant 
if  I  were  not  mindful  of  the  taxes  which  must  be  paid  by  the  people 
of  this  country  to  defray  the  enormous  cost  of  this  war.  I  have 
sought  to  make  their  lend-lease  dollars  do  as  much  as  money  can 
do  to  win  the  wrar.  This  lend-lease  budget  request  represents  the 
minimum  amount  which  I  can  conscientiously  say  will  be  adequate 
to  carry  out  the  lend-lease  part  of  our  war  program.  The  budget  as 
it  stands  includes  only  what  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  I  hope  that  in  our  efforts  at  economy  we  shall  not  be 
left  short  of  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  our  allies  to  fight  with  us 
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with  the  greatest  of  vigor  so  that  the  war  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  conclusion. 

Although  this  appropriation  will  not  include  funds  for  airplanes  or 
bombs  or  other  finished  munitions,  it  provides  for  the  raw  materials 
and  equipment  which  are  needed  by  our  allies  to  make  the  actual 
weapons  of  war.  The  lend-lease  appropriation  will  be  used  to  fill 
the  critical  deficit  in  the  war  economies  of  our  allies.  Most  of  what 
they  produce  is  from  their  own  resources  but  we  enable  them  through 
lend-lease  to  use  what  they  have  in  the  most  effective  manner.  By 
sending  them  alloys,  for  example,  we  enable  them  to  use  their  own 
iron  to  make  steel.  By  sending  them  tools,  we  enable  them  to  use 
this  steel  to  make  tanks  and  guns.  If  we  did  not  send  alloys  and  tools 
we  should  have  to  send  more  tanks  and  guns.  Thus,  the  pooling 
of  United  Nations  resources  is  not  only  most  efficient  but  in  many 
cases  most  economical  to  the  United  States  in  manpower,  material, 
and  money.  Whatever  the  arsenals  of  Britain  or  Russia  or  our  other 
allies  can  produce  relieves  to  that  extent  the  strain  upon  our  own 
resources  and  manpower  in  the  United  States. 

The  victory  which  the  United  Nations  will  finally  and  certainly 
achieve  will  be  a  victory  brought  about  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
free  people.  Hitler’s  satellites  are  bound  to  him  by  fear,  each  doing  as 
little  as  possible  and  seeking  desperately  to  get  out  of  the  war.  The 
United  Nations,  freely  and  equally  associated  in  the  conviction  that 
freedom  is  their  most  precious  possession,  are  each  contributing  in  full 
measure  to  victory  and  to  the  elimination  of  Axis  aggression  and 
tyranny. 

ESTIMATED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  FOR  1945 

The  Chairman.  Turning  to  the  document,  fifth  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priation,  which  the  members  of  the  committee  will  find  before  them, 
as  shown  in  table  B,  estimated  requirements  for  lend-lease  funds  for 
1945  are  $7,188,893,000,  and  we  will  insert  table  B  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  B. — Estimate  of  total  fund  requirements  for  fiscal  year  191^5 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriation  category 

Estimates 
for  goods 
and  services 

Estimates 
for  pro¬ 
curement 
and  ad¬ 
ministra¬ 
tive  ex¬ 
penses 

Estimates 
for  com¬ 
mitments 
and  revolv¬ 
ing  funds 

Total  fund 
require¬ 
ments 

1.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores . . 

2.  Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material-. . . 

3.  Tanks  and  other  vehicles . . 

$79, 880 

1, 033,  310 

$79, 880 
1, 033, 310 

4.  Vessels  and  other  watercraft _ _ _  _ 

5.  Miscellaneous  military  equipment _  _ 

6.  Production  facilities  in  United  States _ 

7.  Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities  . 

8.  Sei*vicing  and  repair  of  ships,  etc _ _ _ 

5, 316.  955 
129.  600 
48, 990 

$9, 461 

$531, 000 

5, 857,  416 
129,  600 
84,  402 
4,  285 

9.  Services  and  expenses . . . . 

10.  Administrative  expenses. . 

412 

4,285 

35, 000 

Total . . 

6, 608, 735 

14, 158 

566, 000 

7, 188, 893 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  on  the  first  page,  table  A,  you  will  notice 
that  of  this  amount,  this  $7,188,893,000,  as  shown  on  the  second  page, 
table  B,  you  expect  to  finance  the  sum  of  $3,650,024,000,  as  shown  on 
table  A,  which  you  anticipate  will  be  unobligated  on  June  30,  1944. 

We  will  place  table  A  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  A. — Estimate  of  funds  unobligated  at  June  30,  1944 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriation  category 

Cumulative 

congressional 

appropria¬ 

tion 

Adjusted  ap¬ 
propriation 
at  Feb.  29, 
1944 

Estimated 
obligations 
at  June  30, 
1944 

Estimated 
unobligated 
balance  at 
June  30,  1944 

1.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores . . 

2.  Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material..  .  _ 

3.  Tanks  and  other  vehicles . . 

4.  Vessels  and  other  watercraft . . 

5.  Miscellaneous  military  equipment. _ 

6.  Production  facilities  in  United  States... 

7.  Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities _ 

8.  Servicing  and  repair  of  ships,  etc . . 

9.  Services  and  expenses  ...  ..  . . 

10.  Administrative  expenses.  —  . .  ... 

Total. . . . . . 

2,  533, 000 

2,  739.  000 
876.  015 

3,  766,  079 
415,  000 

1,  238,  450 
11,244,738 
842,  348 

1,  000,  000 
28.  999 

1, 692, 306 

2,  629,  625 
739.  273 

3,  871.  7113 
354,  288 

1, 154,  688 
12,  608, 929 
790,818 
800,000 
28, 999 

1, 466, 710 
2.  472.  567 
669. 479 
3, 135, 404 
278.867 

1, 095, 878 
10, 874,  980 
622,  516 
375,  281 
28.  923 

225, 596 
157, 058 
69,  794 
736, 299 
75,  421 
58. 810 
1,  733.  949 
168, 302 
424, 719 
76 

24, 683, 629 

24,  670,  629 

21,  020,  605 

3, 650, 024 

The  Chairman.  Then,  turning  to  table  C,  you  also  expect  to  have 
special  fund  receipts  of  $88,299,000,  and  you  ask  to  transfer  and 
redistribute  the  cairy-over  balance,  leaving  a  net  new  request  of 
$3,450,570,000. 

We  will  insert  table  C  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  C. — Statement  of  new  appropriations  requested 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriation  category 

Estimated  unobligated 
balance  at  June  30,  1944 

Estimated 
requirements, 
fiscal  year 
1945 

Estimated 
new  appro¬ 
priations 
required 

Before  trans¬ 
fer 

After  trans¬ 
fer 

l.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 

225, 596 
157, 058 
69, 794 
736.  299 
75.  421 
58,810 

1,  733,  949 
168,  302 
424,  719 
76 

2.  Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material .. 

3.  Tanks  and  other  vehicles  _ 

79, 880 

1,  033,  310 

79, 880 

1,  033,  310 

4.  Vessels  and  other  watercraft 

5.  Miscellaneous  military  equipment 

6.  Production  facilities  in  United  States 

7.  Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities _ 

2,411,055 
129,  600 
84,  402 
76 

5,  857,  416 
129,  600 
84.  402 
4.  285 

3, 446,  361 

9.  Services  and  expenses  ... 

10.  Administrative  expenses _ 

4,  209 

Subtotal . . 

3,  650,  024 
88,  299 

3, 738,  323 

7, 188,  893 

3, 450, 570 

Special  fund  receipts _ 

Total  ...  _  . 

3,  738, 323 

3,  738,  323 

7, 188, 893 

3, 450, 570 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wTords,  you  have  three  sources  of  funds  for 
1945  which  go  to  make  up  your  request  of  $7,188,893,000:  The  $3,650,- 
024,000  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  present  funds  that  will 
exist  on  June  30,  1944;  $88,299,000,  special  fund  receipts;  and  $3,450,- 
570,000,  new  funds  requested,  making  the  total  of  $7,188,893,000. 
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Your  direct  appropriation  for  lend-lease  made  for  this  fiscal  year 
is  $6,273,629,000,  so  the  new  appropriation  of  $3,450,570,000  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  of  $2,823,059,000  when  comparing  the  new  funds 
for  the  2  years. 

BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATE 

I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how  you 
reached  the  estimate  of  $7,188,893,000;  whether  it  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  as  submitted  by  the  countries 
to  which  it  went,  or  whether  it  was  done  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
were  able  to  provide,  or  whether  it  was  both.  Suppose  you  explain 
your  procedure  and  tell  us  how  that  figure  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  usual  procedure  is  for  the  foreign  countries  to  submit 
their  requirements.  Those  requirements  are  reviewed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  terms  of  major 
policy  in  the  light  of  information  received  from  our  representatives 
abroad.  On  the  basis  of  this  review  a  tentative  judgment  is  formed 
as  to  the  need  for  the  articles  or  materials  requested  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  also  as  to  the  availability  of  the  articles  or  materials  in 
relationship  to  the  needs  of  our  own  armed  forces  and  civilian  require¬ 
ments.  The  requirements  are  then  presented  to  the  United  States 
allocating  agencies,  as,  for  example,  the  War  Food  Administration  in 
the  case  of  food,  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration  in  the  case  of 
shipping,  and  so  forth. 

After  that  second  review  the  requirements  are  revised  again  in  rela¬ 
tionship  both  to  availability  of  supplies  and  availability  of  shipping. 

The  final  decisions  which  are  reflected  in  these  sheets  are  the  re¬ 
duced  amounts  required  for  financing  these  war  supplies  after  all  the 
various  reviews  have  been  completed. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ALLOCATIONS,  OBLIGATIONS,  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

The  Chairman.  I  see  from  your  table  submitted  in  the  binder 
under  the  tabulation  for  appropriations  and  obligations,  your  total 
direct  appropriations  for  lend-lease  after  adjustment  have  amounted 
to  $24,670,629,000.  Of  that  you  have  allocated  $22,563,627,000, 
leaving  an  unallocated  balance  in  your  fund  of  $2,106,000,000  as  of 
February  29.  At  the  rate  of  allocations  shown  on  the  next  sheet  by 
months  you  seem  to  have  allocated  $3,318,000,000  in  the  8  months 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

For  instance,  in  January  1944  you  allocated  the  largest  amount  of 
$1,397,000,000.  That  was  in  cash.  Do  you  believe  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  unallocated  amount  of  $2,106,000,000  will  be  allocated  by  June 
30  next? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  may  be,  but  I  think  the  more  significant  figure  is  the 
rate  of  obligations  rather  than  allocations.  In  making  up  the  gross 
and  net  amounts  requested,  we  examined  the  past  history  of  obliga¬ 
tions  and  made  a  prediction  as  to  how  much  would  be  unobligated  of 
the  already  appropriated  funds  as  of  June  30.  The  amount  requested 
in  the  new  appropriation  is  the  net  amount  after  subtracting  from  the 
gross  amount,  what  we  feel  is  likely  to  be  unobligated  as  of  June 
30,  1944. 
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The  Chairman.  You  estimate  an  unobligated  balance  on  June  30 
of  $3,650,024,000.  How  much  of  that  will  represent  funds  that  have 
already  been  allocated? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  will  presumably  all  have  been  allocated  by  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  All  have  been  allocated? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  It  assumes  that  the  funds  will  have  been  allocated 
but  not  obligated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $7,188,893,000  which  you 
estimate,  you  will  need  for  1945  will  be  available  for  new  allocations 
and  how  much  of  it  is  for  allocations  that  have  already  been  made? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  would  be  for 
new  allocations,  but  there  will  be  some  allocations  that  either  have 
been  made  or  are  likely  to  be  made  between  now  and  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  estimate  would  be  for 
allocations  which  have  already  been  made  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Juran.  With  the  exception  of  roughly  $600,000,000  in  revolving 
funds,  which  may  or  may  not  be  completely  obligated,  the  residue 
will  presumably  all  be  obligated  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lag  in  point  of  time  between  the  making 
of  allocations  and  the  incurring  of  the  obligations  under  the  alloca¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  more  significant  lag  is,  I  think,  between  obligations 
and  expenditures.  That  varies  from  contract  to  contract  depen  ling 
upon  what  you  are  buying.  If  you  are  buying  articles  that  can  be 
taken  off  the  shelf,  then  the  lag  between  the  obligation  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  very  short;  in  other  words,  the  money  is  expended  quickly. 
If  it  is  something  that  takes  8  or  9  months  to  produce  and  progress 
payments  roughly  parallel  the  production,  then  the  expenditures  may 
not  be  made  for  8  or  9  months  after  the  obligation  is  incurred. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  average? 

Mr.  C’ox.  I  do  not  know  what  the  statistical  average  would  be. 

Mr.  Juran.  Between  4  and  G  months. 

The  Chairman.  W  hat  would  you  say  would  be  the  lag  in  point  of 
time  between  the  making  of  obligations  and  the  actual  transfer  of 
lend-lease  articles? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  would  also  vary. 

The  Chairman.  W  hat  would  that  average? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  estimate  about  5  months. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  obligations  actually  incurred  you 
have  obligated,  to  the  end  of  February,  a  total  of  $18,735,927,000 
out  of  the  grand  total  available  of  $24,670,629,000,  leaving  an  un¬ 
obligated  balance  on  that  date,  February  29  last,  of  $5,934,702,000. 
In  the  first  8  months  of  this  fiscal  year  you  have  obligated  a  total  of 
$3,646,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $456,000,000  a  month.  At  this 
same  rate  for  the  last  4  months  of  1944  you  would  obligate  $1,824,- 
000,000  more,  and,  deducting  this  from  your  unobligated  balance  of 
$5,934,702,000  on  February  29  would  leave  you  unobligated  on 
June  30,  $4,110,000,000  instead  of  $3,650,000,000  you  figure,  or  a 
difference  of  about  $460,000,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  assumed  the  rate  of  obligations  for  the  8  months 
ended  Februar}^  29.  That  is  not  the  rate  that  we  assumed  in  making 
our  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  last 
4  months  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  month  would  be  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  8  months — 4lie  obligations? 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

-  Mr.  Juran.  One  evidence  of  that  is  that  the  obligations  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  for  $668,000,000  and  the  obligations  during  March  were 
$570,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  figure  for  the  March  obligations? 

Mr.  Juran.  $570,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trend  for  April?  Do  you  know  what 
that  would  be? 

Mr.  Juran.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $550,000,000,  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  information.  The  full  information  for  April  will  not 
be  available  until  after  the  20tli  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  expect  it  to  be  higher 
or  lower  than  for  March? 

Air.  Juran.  I  think  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  it  with  specific 
months  because  the  accounting  procedure  sometimes  creates  disloca¬ 
tions.  We  do  expect  that  for  the  last  3  months  of  this  fiscal  year  wo 
will  have  a  higher  average  rate  of  obligations  than  for  the  previous 
9  months.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  that  is  that  a  number  of 
projects  which  the  military  people  are  endeavoring  to  conclude  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  cleaned  up.  They  have  so  advised  us. 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1944 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  this  unobligated  balance  which 
you  say  you  anticipate  on  June  30,  what  has  caused  that  balance? 
It  is  about  $4,000,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Air.  Cox.  $3,650,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  source  of  that  balance?  Do  you 
have  it  on  hand? 

Air.  Cox.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  had  on  hand,  at  May 
1,  1943,  substantial  allocations  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  They  estimated  that  they  would  obligate  $689,000,000  of 
these  funds  before  June  30,  1944.  Much  of  this  was  obligated. 
However,  the  reduction  in  existing  obligations  arising  from  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  certain  military  contracts,  and  from  reduction,  savings 
and  renegotiations  in  others,  will  exceed  actual  obligations  by  about 
$308,000,000.  This  accounts  for  about  $1,000,000,000  of  the  unobli¬ 
gated  balance. 

Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  use  the  $500,000,000 
fund,  originally  appropriated  in  October  1941  and  continued  in  each 
succeeding  appropriation  to  provide  assurances  to  farmers  to  encourage 
the  stepping  up  of  production. 

Aloreover  the  unobligated  balance  results  from  the  fact  that  by 
carefully  reexamining  all  requirements  we  were  able  to  reduce  our 
expenditures.  In  addition  to  the  screening  and  review  that  takes 
place  when  we  make  up  our  annual  budget,  before  anything  is  put 
into  procurement  the  requirement  is  again  reviewed;  and  it  is  reviewed 
not  only  when  put  into  procurement,  but  again  before  transfer. 
It  is  our  very  definite  policy  that  if  the  article  or  material  is  not 
vitally  needed  or  cannot  be  made  available  at  the  right  point  at  the 
right  time  we  will  not  spend  money  for  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  these  countries  overestimated  their  need,  or 
did  we  overestimate  our  ability  to  supply  the  need,  or  has  the  need 
declined? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  first  of  all  that  the  countries  have  not  over¬ 
estimated  their  needs,  nor,  secondly,  do  I  think  we  have  fulfilled  their 
needs.  During  the  course  of  the  war  the  needs  are  almost  unlimited 
if  nations  are  to  have  the  power  and  ability  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

The  limitations  on  what  we  can  send  are  primarily  those  of  supply 
and  transportation.  There  are  not  enough  things  that  are  available 
or  that  can  be  produced  and  shipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  allies. 

Clearly  the  two  principal  reasons  why  supplies  were  not  made 
available  in  the  contemplated  amounts  were,  first,  because  they  were 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  and,  second,  our  ability  to  supply 
was  limited  by  available  transportation  and  shipping. 

Articles  in  short  supply  like  farm  machinery  are  an  illustration  of 
the  former  point.  China  is  an  illustration  of  the  latter  point. 

CRITICISMS  RECEIVED  REGARDING  LARGE  UNEXPENDED  BALANCE 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  criticism,  and  I  think  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  committee  when  I  say  that  we  have  no  criticism 
on  this  point,  that  you  have  shown  us  a  gratifying  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
criticisms,  and  there  are  criticisms  about  these  large  unexpended 
balances,  as  if  they  indicate  some  serious  delinquency  on  our  part. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  back  now  and  see  how  far  ahead  we 
had  to  plan,  and  when  you  consider  the  great  quantities,  the  unlimited 
quantities  and  the  great  variety  of  material  that  had  to  be  supplied, 
it  seems  to  me  this  record  is  most  gratifying,  and  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  balance  is  in  our  favor  instead  of  a  deficit,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  have  too  much  instead  of  too  little.  I  think  there  is  very 
material  cause  for  gratification  here. 

I  note  that  in  June  and  December  of  1943  and  January  of  1944 
you  have  minus-sign  allocations.  Does  that  mean  that  in  those 
months  there  were  rescissions  of  allocations  or  in  the  balances  in 
those  minus  months? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  means  there  was  a  return  of  an  allocation  by  a 
procurement  agency  because  the  factors  over  the  year  had  changed. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  need  to  use  as  much  as  you  had 
originally  planned  to  use? 

Mr.  Cox.  Either  need  or  availability  of  supply  had  changed  or  an 
article  could  not  be  shipped.  The  allocation  was  therefore  returned. 

The  Chairman.  I  note  that  there  were  very  small  allocations  in 
May,  November,  and  December  in  1943.  I  take  it  that  means  there 
were  rescissions  in  those  months  that  left  the  small  net  amounts  on 
hand? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 
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SPECIAL  FUND  RECEIPTS — PAYMENT  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ARTICLES  SUP¬ 
PLIED  BY  LEND-LEASE  COUNTRIES 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  here  an  estimated  amount  of 
$88,299,000  of  special  fund  receipts  to  apply  on  your  1945  require¬ 
ments.  These  are  the  amounts  credited  to  your  appropriation  under 
section  6  (b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  provides  that  all  money  and  property 
converted  into  money  received  from  any  governmental  source  shall 
revert  to  your  appropriation? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  $88,299,000  represent  money  actually 
accrued  as  of  this  date,  or  to  accrue  by  June  30  next,  or  is  a  part  of  it 
actual  and  part  estimated? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  all  accrued  as  of  March  31,  1944. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  source  of  these  funds  by  countries, 
and  in  general  what  sort  of  articles  or  services  are  included? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  funds  include  a  whole  series  of  different  types  of 
things.  The  French,  for  example,  pay  in  cash  for  civilian  supplies 
made  available  under  Lend-lease.  That  is  one  important  source  of 
the  funds  in  the  6  (b)  account. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Cox.  Another  source  of  cash  receipts  is  represented  by  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  raw  materials  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  reverse  Lend-lease.  Such  materials  are  placed  in  war  produc¬ 
tion  by  selling  them  to  the  American  producer  who  pays  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  can  furnish  a  tabulated  statement 
showing  by  countries  the  types  of  material  and  the  types  of  service 
supplied? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  that  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Source  of  $88,299,000  collected  under  sec.  6  ( b )  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  as  of  Mar.  31, 

1944- 1 

I.  Payment  on  account  for  articles  supplied  to  lend-lease  coun¬ 
tries  and  proceeds  from  sale  of  articles  supplied  by  lend- 


lease  countries: 

French  North  and  West  Africa _ $62,  275,  979.  04 

United  Kingdom _  7,  062,  057.  25 

Egypt _  4,  655,  389.  31 

Others _  6,  383,  336.  03 


Subtotal _ _  80,376,761.63 

II.  Proceeds  from  salvaged  goods,  insurance,  etc _  7,  922,  238.  37 


Grand  total _  88,  299,  000.  00 


1  Advance  payments  for  articles  to  be  supplied  to  lend-lease  countries  not  included. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  has  any 
allowance  been  made  for  any  sums  of  this  nature  that  may  be  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 
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Mr.  Cox.  We  thought  it  would  be  more  realistic  and  conservative 
instead  of  trying  to  estimate  these  funds  to  withhold  action  on  them 
until  we  knew  what  they  actually  were. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the  agency  which  must  determine 
whether  they  revert  to  the  lend-lease  appropriation  or  are  returned 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  If  next  year  at  this  time  there 
are  section  6  (b)  funds  available  we  expect  to  do  the  same  as  we  are 
proposing  to  do  now;  that  is,  call  the  funds  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  suggest  that  any  amount  necessary  be  reappropriated, 
and  the  new  money  be  reduced  accordingly.  Of  course,  if  lend-lease 
is  largely  terminated,  the  moneys  can  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  estimate  the  6  (b) 
receipts  for  1945.  I  should  think  that  next  year  they  would  probably 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  1944  amount,  but  I  could  not  estimate  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  what  they  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  not  use  them  they  would  be  covered  in? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  can  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  if  they  are  not  needed  for  lend-lease  purposes. 

FUNDS  FOR  ORDNANCE,  AIRCRAFT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MILITARY 

EQUIPMENT 

The  Chairman.  From  table  C  on  the  third  page  I  notice  you 
request  no  additional  funds  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  air¬ 
craft,  miscellaneous  military  equipment,  and  production  facilities  in 
the  United  States. 

This  type  of  articles  is  furnished  by  the  Army  and  Navy? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  these  articles  are  furnished  out  of  direct  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  since  these  direct  appro¬ 
priations  were  made? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  I  remember,  the  first  War,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  appropriations  with  a  lend-lease  transfer  provision  were  made  ' 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  distribute  these  balances  of 
$225,596,000  for  ordnance,  $157,058,000  for  aircraft,  $75,421,000  for  J 
miscellaneous  military  supplies,  and  $58,810,000  for  production 
facilities  and  add  them  to  other  categories  to  reduce  the  amount  of  I 
the  new  appropriation? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

TRANSFER  OF  UNOBLIGATED  FUNDS 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  for  the  record  a  statement  show-  ■ 
ing  the  categories  to  which  you  propose  to  add  these  amounts  and  the  j 
sum  to  be  transferred  to  each  category? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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TRANSFERS  OF  UNOBLIGATED  FUNDS  BETWEEN  APPROPRIATION  CATEGORIES 

The  first  column  of  the  following  table  shows  the  estimated  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  from  prior  appropriations  at  June  30,  1944.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
actual  obligations  through  February  29,  1944,  plus  the  estimates  for  the  remaining 
4  months  of  fiscal  year  1944. 

Statement  of  estimates  of  appropriations  requested  for  fiscal  year  1945 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Appropriation  category 

Estimated 
unobligated 
balance  June 
30,  1944  (be¬ 
fore  transfer) 

Estimated 
unobligated 
balance  June 
30,  1944  (after 
transfer) 

Estimated 
fund  require¬ 
ments,  fiscal 
year  1945 

Estimates  of 
appropria¬ 
tions.  fiscal 
year  1945 

1.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores _ 

$225. 596 
157. 058 
69,  794 
736,  299 
75,  421 
58.  810 

1,  733.  949 
168,  302 
424,  719 
76 

2.  Aircraft  and  aeronautical  material _ 

3.  Tanks  and  other  vehicles . . 

4.  Vessels  and  other  watercraft . . - 

5.  Miscellaneous  military  equipment  -- . . 

$79, 880 

1, 033,  310 

$79,  880 

1,  033,  310 

6.  Production  facilities  in  United  States  _ 

7.  Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities _ 

8.  Servicing  and  repair  of  ships,  etc. . .. 

9.  Services  and  expenses _ _ _ 

2,411.055 
129,  600 
84,  402 
76 

5,  857,  416 
129,  600 
81.  402 

4,  285 

$3,  446,  361 

10.  Administrative  expenses . . 

Subtotal...  . . . 

Special  fund  receipts _ 

4,209 

3,  650, 024 
88,  299 

3, 738,  323 

7, 188,  893 

3,  450, 570 

Total . . . 

3,  738,  323 

3,  738,  323 

7, 188, 893 

3, 450, 570 

The  third  column  of  the  table  shows  the  estimated  fund  requirements  for  the 
fiscal  year  1945. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  column  and  the  third  column  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  various  appropriation  categories  have  a  surplus  or  a  deficit  in  unobli¬ 
gated  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

It  is  noted  that  in  category  7,  “Agricultural  and  industrial  commodities,’’  the 
estimated  unobligated  balance  at  June  30,  1944,  is  $1,733,949,000,  whereas  the 
estimated  requirements  are  $5,857,416,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  over  $4,000,000,000. 
The  other  categories  in  which  there  is  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  are  category 
3,  category  4,  and  category  10.  The  deficit  in  category  3  is  the  difference  between 
the  estimated  requirements  of  $79,880,000  and  the  unobligated  balance  of  $69,- 
794,000.  To  make  up  this  deficit,  an  amount  of  $10,086,000  is  to  be  transferred 
from  category  9  to  category  3,  thereby'  raising  the  unobligated  balance  in  category 
3  to  the  amount  of  $79,880,000,  which  equals  the  estimated  requirements  for  the 
fiscal  y'ear  1945  and  therefore  eliminates  the  need  for  new  appropriations  in  that 
category. 

In  like  manner,  the  deficit  in  category  4  will  be  met  by  a  transfer  of  $297,01 1,000 
from  category  9  to  category  4.  This  transfer  will  likewise  eliminate  the  need  for 
new  appropriations  in  category  4. 

In  the  case  of  category  10,  there  is  no  authority  to  transfer  from  other  categories 
and,  accordingly,  the  difference  between  the  estimated  requirements  of  $4,285,000 
and  the  unobligated  balance  of  $76,000  or  $4,209,000,  must  all  be  provided  from 
new  funds. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  remaining  categories — 1,  2,  5,  6,  8,  and  9 — the  esti¬ 
mated  unobligated  balance  at  June  30,  1944,  exceeds  the  estimated  requirements 
for  the  fiscal  year  1945.  This  excess  of  funds  is  transferred  to  category  7  (except 
for  the  aforementioned  transfers  to  categories  3  and  4  from  category  9).  Such 
transfers  to  category  7,  plus  the  transfer  of  $88,299,000  in  the  special  fund  receipts 
account,  bring  the  total  in  category  7  at  June  30,  1944,  to  $2,411,055,000.  This 
amount  when  subtracted  from  the  estimated  requirements  of  $5,857,416,000  leaves 
a  difference  of  $3,446,361,000  in  category  7  to  be  financed  by  new  appropriations. 
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RECORDS  OF  LEND-LEASE  TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  records  of  all  lend-lease  transactions  are  being 
kept  faithfully,  are  they? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  it  possible  in  the  great  exigencies  of  the  war  to 
keep  complete  records? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  that  the  records  can  be  kept  as 
accurately  as  you  keep  a  set  of  records  of  a  going  corporation  in 
normal  times.  I  think  everything  is  being  done  to  do  it  as  carefully 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  would  you  say  has  been  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  reverse  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Crowley.  About  $2,000,000,000  as  of  December  31.  That  is 
the  last  figure  we  have. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STARVING  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  note  on  page  17  with  respect  to  assistance  to  the 
governments  in  exile  that  special  reference  is  made  to  the  population 
of  Greece,  which  I  think  is  a  very  fine,  humanitarian  thing  to  do. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  thought  of  giving  an  extension  of  that  to  the 
other  starving  countries? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  given  some  thought  to  that.  We  have 
been  working  with  the  military  authorities  and  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  other  civilian  agencies  on  that  problem,  Mr.  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Of  course,  I  understand  there  has  been  some  military 
objections  to  that  because  it  was  thought  that  it  might  get  into  the 
possession  of  Germany,  but  I  note  that  in  your  very  interesting 
description  of  the  aid  you  are  giving  to  Greece.  I  presume  that  has 
been  safeguarded? 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  much  as  possible,  through  the  blockade  author¬ 
ities  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Does  not  that  lead  to  the  thought  that  it  might  be 
safeguarded  in  regard  to  other  countries  where  starving  children 
might  be  given  help. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  when  we  come  before  you  on  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  appropriation  we  can  discuss  that  more  in  detail. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  TERMINATING  LEND-LEASE 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  liquidation  of  lend-lease.  If  the  end  of  war  should  come,  hap¬ 
pily,  much  sooner  than  we  expect,  have  plans  been  made  to  terminate 
lend-lease?  If  so,  how  could  it  be  terminated  and  how  long  would  it 
extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  emergency,  or  beyond  the  declaration 
of  peace?  Have  you  any  thought  about  that? 

Air.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  that  question  can  be  answered 
because  we  have  no  way  of  determining  now  when  the  war  will  end, 
Congressman. 

My  own  thought  about  lend-lease  is  that  it  is  strictly  a  war  measure, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  is  over  lend-lease  will  be  termi¬ 
nated. 
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LEND-LEASE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  there  any  master  lencl-lease  agreement  with  all 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  it  a  standard  master  agreement,  uniform  in  re¬ 
spect  to  all  countries  assisted  by  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  uniform  with  most  countries.  The  agreement  with 
the  French  committee  is  somewhat  different,  however,  from  the  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  the  French  agreement  is  that  the 
French  agreed  to  pay  cash  for  civilian  supplies.  The  Latin-American 
agreements  also  are  distinct  in  that  they  provide  for  payment  in  cash 
of  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  military  equipment  supplied. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Are  your  agreements  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  country  assisted  through  the  agreement  will  make  a  bona  fide  re¬ 
turn,  if  possible,  sometime,  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Cox.  Certain  of  the  agreements  are  published  as  appendixes 
to  the  lend-lease  reports.  The  master  agreements  provide,  in  sub¬ 
stance: 

First.  That  the  country  receiving  lend-lease  aid  will  utilize  it  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Second.  That  so  far  as  it  can  supply  reverse  lend-lease  aid  it  will 
do  so. 

Third.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  recapture  after  the 
emergency  any  property  or  supplies  transferred  under  lend-lease 
which  have  not  b3en  destroyed,  consumed,  or  lost. 

Fourth.  The  recipient  government  agrees  to  take  such  steps  as  the 
United  States  wants  it  to  take  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  patent  holders. 

Fifth.  No  lend-lease  supplies  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  person 
not  an  officer  or  an  agent  of  the  government  receiving  the  goods 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  No  final  settlement  will  be  made  which  burdens  trade 
and  commerce.  In  the  final  determination  at  the  end  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  all  benefits  received  in  mutual  aid  will  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  However,  the  agreeements  leave  fluid  what  the  final  settlement 
will  be. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  it  your  observation  and  belief  that  our  allies  are 
living  up  to  their  obligations  in  good  faith? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Mr.  Crowley,  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that 
I  am  pleased  with  your  selection  to  fill  the  position  you  now  have. 
Your  devotion  to  the  administration  and  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the 
agencies  put  under  your  charge  speaks  louder  for  you  than  anything  I 
could  say. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  I  also  want  to  say  to  you  and  to  your  department 
that  the  booklet  that  has  been  put  out  is  very  informative  and  it  is 
timely,  but  I  notice  that  it  is  marked  “secret.”  But  it  does  give  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  to  the  committee. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

99254 — 44 - 3 
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INFORMATION  AS  TO  ACTUAL  DELIVERIES  OF  LEND-LEASE  ARTICLES 

Mr.  Taber.  Have  we  got  any  table  anywhere  indicating  the  deliv¬ 
eries  to  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  of  articles  contracted  for,  by 
months,  or  anything  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  way  that  works  out,  Mr.  Taber,  is  that  when  an 
article  is  delivered  by  the  procurement  agency  the  foreign  government 
signs  a  receipt  for  it.  That  occurs,  in  most  cases,  almost  immediately 
after  production  is  completed,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  where 
the  articles  are  stored  or  warehoused. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  have  you  prepare  for  us  if  you  can,  a 
table  showing,  month  by  month,  deliveries  to  the  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration  under  this  appropriation  of  $24,670,000,000,  and  also  showing 
month  by  month,  in  parallel  column  with  the  other  figures  all  ship¬ 
ments  to  beneficiaries  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Do  you  suppose 
you  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  certainly  try. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  can  you  not  do  that?  You  have  that  chart, 
No.  2.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  take  it  and  figure  the  thing  out, 
but  if  you  had  the  basis  of  the  chart  that  would  show  the  deliveries  to 
beneficiaries.  Those  are  the  figures  you  must  have  had  to  prepare  the 
chart,  and  those  figures  would  show  deliveries,  month  by  month;  is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  one  type  of  item — 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  a  service  item. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  was  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  you  can  show. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  was  talking  about  certain  supply  items.  Certain 
items  are  procured  as  common  items  under  contract  where  you  cannot 
determine  whether  they  are  War  Department  financed  contracts  or 
lend-lease  financed  contracts.  It  is  not  until  an  item  is  finished  in 
production  and  the  foreign  government  signs  a  receipt  for  it  that  you 
know  that  it  is  under  lend-lease  and  has  been  charged  to  them. 

We  can  give  you  the  transfers  to  the  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  can  you  ever  tell  what  jmur  obligations  are 
under  those  circumstances  when  you  do  not  know  what  you  bought? 
How  can  you  tell  what  your  obligations  are? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  You  must  know  what  you  bought  and  what  you  paid 
for  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  know  that,  but  I  can  only  tell  you  as  to  the  direct 
appropriations  to  the  President.  We  cannot  tell  you  about  the  War 
Department  appropriations. 

Mr.  Taber.  1  am  not  asking  that.  I  am  only  asking  as  to  the 
$24,670,000,000  odd  set-up.  I  have  confined  my  question  to  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  obligations  are  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  want  the  deliveries  to  you  and  the  deliveries  from  you. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  if  you  can  about  that ;  I  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  find  anything  here  covering  that.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  inventories  you  have  on  hand  where  you  have  taken  deliveries 
under  your  obligations  and  have  not  forwarded  the  purchases  to  lease- 
lend  beneficiaries. 

You  have  not  anything  like  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Wliat,  can  you  tell  us  about  all  those  inventories,  what 
they  consist  of? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  are  two  types  of  cases.  One  is  the  inventory  of 
food,  for  example,  which  I  think  the  War  Food  Administration  can 
tell  you  more  about  than  I  can,  because  some  foodstuffs  are  in  common 
stock  piles. 

The  second  type  is  the  kind  of  article  which  is  in  storage  and  ware¬ 
houses  awaiting  shipment.  I  am  sure  we  can  give  you  the  detailed 
figures  on  that  by  amounts,  types,  and  tonnage. 

ITEMS  HANDLED  BY  WAR  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  have  any  record  of  the  deliveries  under 
these  appropriations  where  the  articles  are  in  the  hands  of  the  War 
Department  or  the  Navy  Department,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  records  of  the  amounts  transferred  to  the 
foreign  governments.  When  they  are  transferred  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  receipt  for  them.  We  have  a  complete  record  of  everything 
that  is  turned  over. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  have  any  record  of  inventories  of  ma- 
i  cliinery,  for  instance,  or  munitions,  or  anything  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir;  not  where  the  articles  are  purchased  from  War 
or  Navy  Department  appropriations. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  have  bought  other  things  under  that  appropria¬ 
tion  out  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  transfer  not  exceeding  a 
certain  amount? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 
d  Mr.  Taber.  Under  the  lend-lease  statute? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  tried  in 
ir  the  main  to  buy  common  items  because  there  is  great  efficiency  in 
n  having  standardization  of  military  equipment. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board  recom¬ 
mends  the  type  of  material  to  be  supplied,  where  a  particular  gun 
is  going,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  used  by  our  own  armed  forces  or 
re  by  the  Allies.  I  should  think  their  inventory  figures  would  have  to 
I?  apply  to  the  total  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  supplies. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  I  have  seen  ware¬ 
houses  loaded  with  machinery  under  the  custody  of  the  War  Depart- 
id  ment  that  was  supposed  to  go  out  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  At  first,  that  may  be - 

Mr.  Taber.  That  were  supposed  to  be  being  stored  for  lend- 
ar  lease.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  have  a  record  of  that, 
but  they  ought  to  have  a  record  of  anything  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  are  some  cases  where  lend-lease  supplies  are  stored 
ii.  in  Army  depots  where  we  can  get  inventory  information,  where  they 
are  financed  by  direct  appropriations.  But  we  do  not  have  what 
u.  the  Army  has  in  inventory  for  lend-lease  purposes  under  appropria- 
mj  tions  to  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department. 

)\r  i 

its  j  '  INVENTORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ITEMS 

H 

Mr.  Taber.  Could  you  give  us  any  picture  of  that?  You  told 
us  that  the  War  Food  Administration  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us 
the  food  supply  inventories.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as 
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to  the  places  we  should  go  in  trying  to  get  into  the  inventory  of  the 
so-called  industrial  items? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  have  that.  We  get  that  inventory  informa¬ 
tion  every  month  from  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury. 
I  think  we  can  give  you  a  statement  which  gives  the  inventory  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  recent  months. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  have  that  for  the  record  if  you  could 
give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  try  to  get  that  for  you. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Lend-lease  inventories  in  storage  and  at  port 


Jan.  31,  1944 

Mar.  31,  1944 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Short  tons 
427, 189 
81,900 
356,011 

$51,  297,  646 
30.  975,  747 
133, 058, 059 

Short  tons 
462, 678 
90,  917 
205, 491 

$56,112,976 
37,  232,  409 
99.  797. 311 

Nonferrous  metals  2 _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ - 

865, 100 

215, 331,452 

759, 086 

193, 142, 696 

1  Ferrous  metals  include  fabricated  and  semifabricated  iron  and  steel  products. 

2  Nonferrous  metals  include  fabricated  and  semifabricated  products  of  aluminum,  copper  and  brass, 
ferroalloys,  and  other  metals. 

3  Miscellaneous  includes  industrial  machinery  and  equipment,  agricultural  machinery,  chemicals,  lumber 
and  lumber  products,  textiles,  etc. 

Mr.  Taber.  About  how  much  altogether  is  our  present  inventory 
of  all  things  purchased  under  the  appropriation  of  $24,670,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  about  a  2 -months  shipment  of  supplies  under 
lend-lease,  and  it  would  be  in  the  range  of  about  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  all  there  is  in  that  inventory? 

Mr.  Cox.  Everything  that  goes  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  everything  that  goes  under  that  particular 
group  of  appropriations? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right,  but  I  would  like  to  check  those  figures 
and  give  them  to  you  more  accurately  for  the  record. 

NO  DECREASE  IN  ALLOCATIONS  EXPECTED  IN  1945 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  set  up  a  table  that  shows  the  monthly  allo¬ 
cations  and  monthly  obligations  under  a  tabulation  of  appropriations 
and  obligations. 

Your  total  allocation  there  during  the  calendar  year  1943  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,175,000,000.  That  is  an  average  rate  of  allocation  of 
about  $350,000,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Cox.  Part  of  that  is  the  result  of  refunds  of  allocations  which 
we  had  previously  made  to  the  War  Department  over  the  past  year, 
which  were  not  required  for  use  by  us. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  expect  the  allocations  to  be  quite  as 
burdensome  in  the  coming  year  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  will  be  the  opposite.  I  should  expect  alloca¬ 
tions  to  average  considerably  in  excess  of  $350,000,000  a  month,  be¬ 
cause  there  will  probably  be  no  further  cancelations  of  allocations. 
You  will  note  that  during  some  months  of  1943  we  showed  a  minus 
figure  on  our  allocations. 
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Mr.  Taber.  That  meant  that  certain  things  were  not  any  longer 
required,  and  when  they  piled  up  they  exceeded  the  things  you 
figured  were  going  to  be  required. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  what  that  means. 

ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  1944 

On  the  second  sheet  of  that  same  tabulation  it  shows  total  appro¬ 
priations  of  $24,683,000,000.  On  this  sheet  I  have  in  front  of  me, 
in  reference  to  monthly  obligations,  it  shows  a  total  obligation  against 
that  of  $18,736,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  unobligated  as  of  March  1, 
of  $5,943,000,000. 

Your  estimated  balance  of  unobligated  items  as  of  July  1  is  $3,738,- 
000.000,  if  I  have  it  correct.  Subtracting  that  it  would  leave  $2,209,- 
000,000,  indicating  that  over  the  last  4  months  of  this  fiscal  year  you 
are  anticipating  obligations  of  $552,000,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  in  March 
was  actually  $570,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  tell  us  your  figure  hi  April  would  run  about  500 
million? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  are  not  anticipating  obligations  of  a  larger  size 
than  that  in  the  months  to  come  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  At  approximately  that  level,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  progress  of  the  war. 

NECESSITY  OF  PROVIDING  FOR  MORE  THAN  SIX  MONTHS  IN 

ADVANCE 

Mr.  Taber.  On  that  basis  your  present  unobligated  balance,  that  is 
what  you  anticipate,  will  be  available,  would  carry  you  through  the 
6  months,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  almost  7  months. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  provide  for  so  far  ahead  in  the  nature  of 
obligations?  I  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  that  a  little. 

TV hy  do  we  need  to  provide  for  more  than  6  months  ahead  in  this 
picture? 

Mr.  Crowley.  You  have  a  good  many  items  shown - 

Mr.  Taber.  In  obligations  where  you  have  contracts  that  took 
*  awhile  to  get  delivery  1  can  understand  that  the  contracts  might  need 
;  to  run  quite  a  while,  but  why  do  you  need  to  have  funds  appropriated 
H  to  take  care  of  obligations  for  6  months  ahead? 

Mr.  Cox.  Because  you  have  a  good  many  items  in  the  program 

!that  you  have  to  contract  for  for  later  delivery. 

Mr.  Taber.  But,  Mr.  Cox,  when  you  make  a  contract  your  money 
is  all  obligated,  so  that  is  all  provided  for;  at  least  that  is  what  I 
always  understood  about  Government  finance.  Maybe  I  have  been 
<i  deceived  as  to  the  way  it  works,  but  that  is  what  I  have  understood. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Taber,  do  you  not  have  to  appropriate  money 
for  a  year  in  advance,  not  knowing  when  the  war  will  be  over?  Other- 
Iwise  you  would  always  have  uncertainty  as  to  what  you  could  do  for 
'.your  allies. 

You  are  asked  to  appropriate  money  here  to  be  used  from  July  1 
to  June  30.  If  the  war  in  Germany  is  over,  and  you  shift  the  war 
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effort  to  Japan,  perhaps  in  the  tail  end  of  the  last  6  months  expenses 
will  go  down.  To  keep  the  scope  of  1  end-lease  in  suspense  and  then 
find  it  necessary  to  come  back  in  6  months  for  an  additional  appro¬ 
priation  would  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  lend-lease  operations. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interpose  one  question  there? 

Is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  some  of  these  commodities, 
manufactured  commodities,  which  require  more  than  6  months  to 
fabricate,  and,  so  far  as  foodstuffs  are  concerned,  they  must  be  bought 
at  the  harvest  season,  or  at  the  season’s  close,  if  they  are  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  Your  money  that  is  obligated  covers  purchases  ahead. 
You  have  approximately,  as  I  get  it,  now  about  4  months  of  obliga¬ 
tions  outstanding  at  one  time. 

We  do  not  do  that  under  any  other  governmental  expenditure  at 
this  time. 

Let  us  get  a  picture  of  what  the  situation  actually  is. 

Right  at  this  time  they  have  funds  available  and  appropriated  to  ' 
pay  the  Army  through  the  month  of  June.  Nobody  is  worrying  r  j 
about  the  fact  that  Congress  is  not  going  to  provide  money  to  pay 
them  after  the  1st  of  July. 

If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  may  be  wrong  about  it — the  naval  ( 
appropriations  bill  has  not  yet  been  signed,  has  not  gone  through  ' 
Congress.  There  is  no  money  yet  provided  for  after  the  1st  of  July,  i 

Mr.  Crowley.  But  you  will  not  appropriate  for  the  Army  and  • 
Navy  for  only  6  months.  You  are  going  to  give  them  an  appropria-  i 
tion  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  the  other  hand,  with  this  set-up  we  have  been  j  t 
asked  to  appropriate  money  that  has  residted  in  a  backlog  of  enough  r 
to  carry  the  thing  along  for  6  months  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  ? 

In  other  words,  we  appropriated  enough  the  last  time  so  that  ii 
instead  of  just  taking  care  of  the  requirements  for  your  obligations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  we  provided  enough  to  take  care  of  that  I  a 
and  have  $3,738,000,000  left  over. 

The  question  is  whether  we  should  treat  this  item  so  much  different  ii 
than  we  do  anything  else.  I!  t 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  right  there  for  a  moment? 

These  are  different  from  anything  else;  these  expenditures  and  k 
these  projects  are  different  from  all  other  Government  projects,  tl 
because  we  do  not  know  when  the  war  will  end.  We  know  in  con-  n 
nection  with  other  Government  projects  for  which  we  appropriate 
when  the  period  will  expire.  If  we  knew  when  the  war  would  end  * 
we  could  cut  out  all  these  warehouses,  and  some  of  the  pipe  lines 
would  not  be  necessary.  ■  ]« 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  I  wonder  why  you  do  not  change  lend-lease  and  make  ii 
it  for  a  period  of  G  months  rather  than  extend  it  for  a  year?  Why  Ja 
make  an  appropriation  for  6  months  but  extend  the  program  for  a 
year?  Sji 

There  were  only  a  few  votes  against  the  extension  in  the  House.  It  T 
is  in  the  Senate  now.  That  is  the  answer  to  it.  es 

Mr.  Taber.  No;  that  is  not  the  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  principle  of  lend-lease  has  been  approved  and 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  it  by  your  committee  and  the 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  both  House  have  been  furnished 
as  complete  statements  as  possible  in  reference  to  its  operations. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  change  the  rules  of  this  game  in  the  middle 
of  the  game.  You  are  proposing  that  we  should  have  to  hang  on  to  a 
string  until  we  get  another  appropriation,  and  that  certainly  would  not 
help  the  war.  It  would  not  help  the  operations  of  lend-lease.  It 
seems  curious  to  me  that,  because  we  have  a  balance  left  over  that 
should  act  against  us.  Had  we  spent  it  all,  you  would  be  willing  to 
give  us,  say,  six  or  seven  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Taber.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Crowley.  When  we  come  back  with  an  unexpended  balance 
we  are  penalized. 

The  Chairman.  Also,  much  of  this  material  going  to  other  nations, 
such  as  munitions,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  Allied  war 
program.  If  we  should  provide  for  only  6  months  there  would  be 
apprehension,  and  justifiable  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  our  allies 
that  we  were  not  going  to  provide  for  them  for  the  following  6  months. 
They  have  to  know  at  least  6  months  in  advance  what  they  can  de¬ 
pend  on. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  was  wondering  whether  we  are  going  to  be  adopting 
something  along  the  line  of  having  so  much  money  available  for  these 
Government  agencies  that  we  will  not  have  to  appropriate  any  more. 
That  is  a  very  good  way  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  to  keep  them 
thinking  about  whether  they  should  spend  the  money  or  should  not 
spend  it,  and  I  want  to  see  them  where  they  feel  like  there  was  a  hand 
somewhere  to  hold  them  down,  keep  track  of  what  they  are  doing. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  by  the  war  effort  if 
we  do  not  keep  some  such  hand  as  that  somewhere,  because,  if  we  do 
not,  and  encourage  them  to  spend  money  on  things  that  maybe  we 
will  not  need  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  things  that  we  really  do  need 
in  other  places. 

Now  we  have  in  the  past  followed  the  program  of  appropriating 
a  lot  more  money  than  perhaps  we  should  under  strictly  a  war  program. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Let  me  say  this:  I  do  not  think  that  any  estimates 
that  we  have  now  for  the  next  6  months  are  a  guaranty  that  these 
estimates  may  not  run  higher  than  we  have  estimated  here.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  sit  down  and  figure  out  what  will  happen,  or 
know  what  the  invasion  will  result  in  or  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  Japanese  war.  1  do  not  think  we  should  be  tied  down  to  a  6 
months’  operation. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  that  is  something  we  have  got  to  figure  out  as 
we  get  into  the  details,  to  see  where  we  are. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  regard  to  the  second  question  you  raised,  Mr.  Taber, 
are  there  not  two  possible  points;  one  is  the  pay  of  personnel,  and  the 
other  is  the  financing  of  supplies.  Supplies  that  are  needed  for  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  and  lend-lease  are  all  financed  on  a 
similar  basis — that  is,  for  a  1-year  period. 

But  just  how  would  you  be  able  to  contract  into  a  6  months’  period 
and  pay  your  bills  if  a  6  months’  period  of  appropriations  was  adopted? 
The  rate  of  obligations  is  a  continuing  thing.  It  would  take,  on  an 
estimated  basis  now,  probably,  roughly,  6  months  for  the  obligation 
iff  the  funds  which  are  to  be  reappropriated. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  takes  over  6  months. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Perhaps  6  or  7  months. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  would  you  do  at  the  end  of  the  6  months,  or  what¬ 
ever  period  you  select ;  how  would  you  contract  for  anything  more  than 
some  seasonal  supply? 

Mr.  Taber.  The  $550,000,000  a  month  is  the  estimate,  according 
to  what  you  told  us  a  while  ago;  what  you  will  have  obligated. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  For  future  delivery. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  authority  then  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  your  long-term  contracts,  because  they  are  all  provided  for  in 
your  other  estimates. 

Mr.  Cox.  Except  that  if  we  assume  the  current  rate  of  obligations 
it  would  mean  at  the  end  of  6  months  we  could  not  make  a  contract,  I 
we  could  not  obligate  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  could  not  make  any  more  contracts  unless  we  I 
gave  you  more  money? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  And  when  would  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  would  mean  that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,  and  everybody  else  would  have  to  come  up  twice  a 
year  instead  of  once  a  year;  it  would  mean  making  semi-annual 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Taber.  Maybe  that  might  be  a  good  thing  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  not  arguing  that  here. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  When  would  Congress  do  it? 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  we  have  done  it  before. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  it  before  election? 

Mr.  Taber.  Probably  not  until  after  election. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  How  do  you  think  we  would  ever  get  the  appropria¬ 
tion  through  the  Congress?  We  have  got  them  through  the  House 
now  and  they  are  tied  up  in  the  Senate.  There  are  only  two  bills 
through. 

REPORT  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  statements  that  Senator 
McKellar  put  in  the  record  yesterday.  Did  you  make  up  that  state¬ 
ment  for  him? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  was  gotten  up  by  his  staff,  I  understand ,  Mr. 
Taber.  The  Senator  has  a  staff  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  An  investigating  staff? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  A  lot  of  these  total  figures  do  not  jibe  at  all  with  your 
report.  That  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  we  can  explain  those  to  you,  Congressman 
Taber. 

Mr.  Cox.  They  will  check,  I  think,  if  you  take  the  same  dates. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  for  instance,  the  aircraft  expenditure,  the 
delivery  total  is  $2,275,000,000,  according  to  the  report,  the  fourteenth 
report.  That  is  the  last  one,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Taber.  The  figures  in  Senator  McKellar’s  statement,  I  think 
on  page  4083  of  the  record,  were  $3,854,000,000.  One  figure  ran  to 
December  31  and  the  other  to  January  31. 
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Mr.  Cox.  The  McKellar  figures  are  much  later. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes.  The  McKellar  figures  are  much  later  but  the 
difference  would  be  50  percent. 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  would  be  50  percent  larger. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  McKellar  figures  refer  to  the  actual  transfers  by 
the  Government  in  this  country.  I  think  the  figure  you  refer  to  in 
the  report  covers  the  actual  exports,  supplies  that  have  been  shipped 
to  foreign  countries. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TRANSFER  AND  EXPORT  FIGURES 

Mr.  Taber.  Then  there  is  a  big  lag  between  deliveries  and  exports. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  transfer  and  export 
figures.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  involved  including  the  fact 
that  services  such  as  the  cost  of  constructing  facilities  in  the  United 
States  are  not  included  in  exports  There  is  very  little  lag  between 
deliveries  and  exports. 

Air.  Taber.  Between  deliveries  and  exports  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  The  transfers  to  the  foreign  government 
may  represent  the  receipt  for  a  plane  at  Burbank,  Calif.,  or  some  other 
central  point  but  most  deliveries  and  transfers  take  place  at  seaboard. 

Air.  Taber.  Let  us  get  into  that  a  little. 

Mr.  R  abaut.  What  is  the  reason? 

Air.  Cox.  There  are  certain  supplies  which  are  procured  for  lend- 
lease  which  are  turned  over  to  foreign  governments  here  in  the  United 
States  and  we  receive  a  signed  receipt  for  them.  Those  supplies 
are  then  recorded  as  having  been  transferred.  They  may  have  to 
wait  for  a  ship  to  pick  them  up,  and  it  may  be  a  day  or  it  may  be  a 
month  before  they  are  picked  up. 

The  figures  which  are  given  in  this  report  for  exports  reflect  the 
goods  which  have  actually  cleared  customs.  Normally  the  figures 
for  transfers  are  larger  than  the  figures  for  export. 

The  fourteenth  report  gives  the  figures  both  ways. 

Air.  Taber.  Where  does  the  lend-lease  report  show  the  deliveries 
to  foreign  governments  for  export? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  fourteenth  report  ;  on  page  9,  there  is  a  chart 
showing  transfers;  on  page  54  is  a  table  showing  the  total  lend-lease 
aid,  including  goods  transferred  and  services  rendered. 

Air.  Taber.  Page  54. 

Air.  Cox.  Yes.  That  shows  the  aid  in  the  form  of  transfers  to 
foreign  governments,  and  you  will  note  the  total  figure  of  $19,986,- 
135,000  as  of  December  31,  1943.  That  includes  services.  The 
exports  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  57  as  amounting  to  $15,578,- 
000,000.  There  is  roughly  a  $4,000,000,000  difference  there  which 
is  largely  due  to  the  services  rendered  which  are  not  reflected  in  the 
export  figures  shown  on  page  57,  but  is  also  due  in  part  primarily  to 
the  leasing  of  ships  in  small  part  to  the  fact  that  there  are  goods  which 
have  been  transferred  in  the  United  States  but  not  yet  exported. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  Your  figures  show  13.5  billion  dollars  and 
10.8  billion. 

Air.  Cox.  No. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  That  is  in  the  table  in  the  folders  if  I  read 
them  right? 
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Mr.  Cox.  On  exports? 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Transfers  and  exports;  transfers  and  services 
rendered  under  lend-lease.  You  have  a  tab  showing  13.5  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  just  for  1  month — that  is  $1,350,000,000. 

Mr.  W  iggles worth.  Where  is  the  quantitative  figure? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  page  54  is  a  table  showing  total  lend-lease  aid. 

Air.  Taber.  According  to  what  I  understand  there  is  a  lag  between 
delivery  and  the  export  of  about  $2,000,000,000. 

Air.  Cox.  As  of  what  date? 

Air.  Taber.  As  of  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Cox.  Alost  of  the  difference  is  due  to  services. 

Air.  Taber.  You  have  on  page  54  of  the  report  $17,463,000,000  of 
deliveries,  and  on  page  56  you  have  $15,578,000,000  of  exports. 

Air.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Taber.  That  would  mean  $1,850,000,000  lag? 

Air.  Cox.  I  believe  the  report  explains  this  difference. 

Air.  Taber.  Why  would  there  be  any  such  lag  as  that?  That 
means  that  there  are  rather  large  inventories  here  all  of  the  time; 
that  means  we  are  keeping  about  1.8  billion  to  1.9  billion  all  the 
time,  that  we  are  not  really  delivering  to  beneficiaries,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  a  couple  of  months  of  production  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration. 

Air.  Cox.  Oh,  no;  that  does  not  follow.  There  is  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  page  56  which  I  think  will  make  that  a  little  easier  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Air.  Rabaut.  Suppose  you  read  that  into  the  record. 

Air.  Cox  (reading:) 

The  value  of  goods  transferred  under  lend-lease  exceeds  the  value  of  lend-lease 
exports.  Most  of  this  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  value  of  ships  transferred 
and  which  leave  this  country  under  their  own  power,  and  consequently  are  not 
reported  as  exports.  Other  factors  accounting  for  the  difference  include  articles 
transferred  to  foreign  countries  and  used  in  the  United  States,  such  as  trainer 
planes  for  the  instruction  of  United  Nations  pilots;  materials  transferred  but  not 
yet  exported,  and  goods  purchased  outside  the  United  States  and  sent  directly  to 
lend-lease  countries. 

.Air.  Taber.  Now,  does  that  $1,900,000,000,  approximately,  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  inventories  that  exist  in  connection  therewith  in  this 
country? 

Air.  Cox.  That  difference  between  the  value  of  goods  transferred 
to  December  31,  1943,  and  the  value  of  goods  exported  under  lend- 
lease  in  the  same  period,  amounting  to  approximately  $1,900,000,000, 
does  not  represent  inventories.  It  represents  the  excess  of  reported 
transfers  over  reported  exports.  All  of  the  goods  reported  as  trans¬ 
ferred  have  been  delivered  to  lend-lease  countries  and  virtually  all 
of  them  have  been  exported  or  else  used  in  this  country  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  lend-lease  countries.  Alost  of  the  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  the  value  of  ships  which  are  leased  for  the  duration  under 
lend-lease.  These  ships  are  included  in  our  transfers  but  are  not 
reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  as  exports. 

A  second  reason  for  the  difference,  as  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago, 
is  the  transfer  of  articles  under  lend-lease  which  are  used  in  this 
country,  such  as  trainer  planes  for  the  instruction  of  pilots  of  other 
United  Nations.  A  third  reason  for  the  difference  is  the  value  of 
articles  purchased  outside  of  the  United  States  and  shipped  directly 
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to  lend-lease  countries,  such  as  sugar  from  Cuba.  The  value  of  such 
articles  is  included  in  our  transfer  statistics  but  is  not  included  in 
exports  from  the  United  States.  In  addition  there  may  be  involved 
a  reporting  factor  since  the  lag  in  reporting  may  differ  as  between 
transfers  and  reports  and  from  commodity  to  commodity. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  difference  between  transfers 
and  exports  does  not  represent  the  value  of  lend-lease  inventories  in 
the  United  States.  A  statement  of  inventories  would  be  an  entirely 
different  matter.  We  will  get  up  a  statement  of  industrial  items  in 
accordance  with  the  request  Mr.  Taber  made  a  few  minutes  ago. 

TOTAL  OF  ALL  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  understand  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
President  have  been  $24,683,629,000;  in  addition  there  have  been 
made  available  for  transfers  through  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
$35,970,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $60,653^29,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  cannot  add  those  two  figures  together  and  have  an 
accurate  statement  unless  you  differentiate  between  direct  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  President  and  transfer  authority. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  To  the  President. 

Mr.  Cox.  Direct  appropriations  to  the  President  are  intended  for 
the  procurement  and  making  available  of  lend-lease  supplies,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  inclusion  in  the  general  appropriations 
to  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Maritime  Commission  of  the  authority  to 
transfer  up  to  fixed  amounts  for  lend-lease  purposes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Subject  to  be  used  for  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  articles  procured  out  of 
Army  and  Navy  appropriations  do  not  have  to  be  transferred  for 
lend-lease  purposes;  they  may  be  used  and  for  the  most  part  are  used 
by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  But  Congress  has  made  available  the  total  of 
$60,653,629,000  for  lend-lease  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  with  the  qualifications  I  just  stated. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  And  in  addition  to  that  there  is  unlimited 
authority  to  lease  facilities. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  unlimited  authority  to  lease  ships.  Of  course, 
the  converse  of  that  is  also  true  that  all  of  these  articles  and  materials 
can  be  made  available  for  our  own  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  understand.  And  how  much  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  transfers - 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  $35,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  (continuing).  Of  the  $35,970,000,000  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Allies? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  amounts  to  about  20  percent  of  the  total  lend- 
lease  aid  which  has  been  rendered.  I  think  the  figure  runs — subject 
to  check — between  four  and  five  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
$35,000,000,000  transfer  authorization. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Four  or  five  billion  dollars  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  leaving  thirty  to  thirty-one  billion  dollars  outstanding? 

Mr.  Cox.  Leaving  theoretical  transfer  authority  of  that,  much,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  funds  may  not  actually  be  available  since  they 
may  be  spent  for  articles  on  materials  for  the  use  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  And  how  much,  if  you  know,  has  been  done 
under  leasing  authority? 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  remember  those  figures. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Would  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  included  in  the  four  or  five  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  includes  the  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  includes  the  leasing  authority.  We  will  give  you 
that  for  the  record. 

(Information  requested  follows.) 

Value  of  ships  leased  under  lend-lease  cumulative  to  Mar.  31,  1944 

Ships  leased  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  the  Navy  Department  from  their  own  appropriations. 


Maritime  Commission — merchant  ships _  $38,  363,  739 

War  Shipping  Administration — merchant  ships _  557,  317,  934 

Total  merchant  ships _  595,  681,  673 

Navy  Department — naval  ships _  1,  322,  271,  669 

Grand  total _  1,917,953,342 


AMOUNT  OF  REVERSE  LEND-LEASE  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1943 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  to  date  about 
$2,000,000,000  all  told  of  reverse  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  About  2.1  billion  dollars  as  of  December  31,  1943. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Does  that  mean  that  you  now  have  accurate 
records  showing  all  we  have  received  in  that  connection? 

You  remember  a  year  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  records  were  not 
available,  and  at  that  time  it  was  difficult  for  the  Army  and  others  to 
get  accurate  figures.  You  are  getting  in  better  shape  on  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  record  is  now  about  as  accurate  as  it  can  be  made  in 
time  of  war.  The  figure  which  I  gave  you  represents  those  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  the  foreign  governments  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid, 
but  it  does  not  include  materials  furnished  in  combat  areas;  we 
do  not  have  the  record  with  respect  to  such  materials.  I  think  I 
should  say  that  our  records  are  by  no  means  complete,  although  they 
are  as  complete  as  war  conditions  permit. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  mean  that  this  2.1  billion  you  speak  of 
is  only  a  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right;  it  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  have  no  estimate  or  record  showing  the 
lend-lease  in  reverse  in  the  combat  zones? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  some  records,  but  they  are  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete.  In  the  fighting  area,  when  the  Allies  furnish  a  rifle  to  an 
American  soldier,  they  do  not  make  any  record — at  least  they  do  not 
furnish  complete  records.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  cannot  ever 
be  any  complete  record  of  such  aid. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  The  figure  is  very  much  different  from  the 
one  you  gave  us  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Cox.  As  a  result  partly  of  the  interest  of  this  committee  the 
foreign  governments  were  urged,  insofar  as  they  could  practically  do 
so,  to  collect  and  make  available  the  records  of  their  expenditures  for 
lend-lease  aid. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  You  have  got  a  much  more  complete  record  this  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  for  reverse  lend-lease. 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
a  statement  of  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  reverse  lend-lease  aid? 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  we  can  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Broken  down  by  countries? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

(Information  requested  follows.) 

Statement  on  Reverse  Lend-lease 

The  principal  war  benefit  we  receive  from  the  lend-lease  aid  that  we  extend  to 
our  allies  is  the  damage  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  to  our  enemies — and  theirs — - 
because  of  the  supplies  we  send. 

In  addition,  however,  the  United  States  is  also  receiving  from  its  allies  a  large 
volume  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid.  Reverse  lend-lease  aid  consists  of  goods,  serv¬ 
ices,  and  information  provided  to  the  United  States  by  our  allies  without  payment 
by  us  and  on  the  same  terms  as  we  provide  direct  lend-lease  assistance. 

A  steadily  increasing  volume  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  has  been  furnished  to  us 
by  our  allies,  principally  by  the  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
We  are  also  receiving  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and  services  a's  the  need  arises 
from  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dollar  value  of  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and 
services  furnished  to  us,  reported  as  of  May  1,  1944: 


Table  1 


Country 

Source  of  information 

End  date  of 
report 

Amount 

United  Kingdom: 

In  United  Kingdom _ 

United  Kingdom  Govern- 

Dec.  31, 1943 

$1,  360, 170, 000 

ment. 

...do _  _ 

_  ...do _ 

160, 000, 000 
362,  365,  000 
149,  512,  000 

Australian  Government _ 

_ do _ 

India - - - 

U.  S.  Army  and  War  Ship- 

Feb.  29,1944 

New  Zealand . .  .  ..  .. 

ping  Administration. 

New  Zealand  Government _ 

Dec.  31, 1943 

91,886,  000 

Union  Government _ 

June  30, 1943 
Nov.  30. 1943 

145,000 
284,  000 
30,  600,  000 

U.  S.  Army _  .  _ 

French  North  and  West  Africa _ _  . 

U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  and  War 

Jan.  1, 1944 

New  Caledonia _  .  .  _ 

Shipping  Administration 
(estimated). 

New  Caledonian  Government. 

Feb.  29,1944 

772,  000 

French  Equatorial  Africa _  _ 

U.  S.  Army _ 

Aug.  31,  1943 

50,  OOC* 

_  do 

Oct.  31,1943 
Sept.  30, 1943 

85,  000 
1,  000,  000 
3,  672,  000 

Russian  Government _ „ _ 

U.  S.  Army _ 

Total  _ _ 

2,  166,  541,000 

These  dollar  figures  are,  however,  at  best  an  incomplete  reflection  of  the  value 
of  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  we  have  received.  They  do  not  include  the  value  of 
vital  information  on  military  equipment  freely  turned  over  to  us  by  the  British 
and  the  Russians  who  had  many  hard  months  of  battle  experience  before  we 
entered  the  war.  No  financial  valuation  can  be,  or  is,  of  course,  placed  on  this 
tjrpe  of  aid  either  by  the  foreign  governments  or  by  ourselves. 

The  figures  are  incomplete  for  other  reasons.  They  do  not  include  all  the 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  rendered  on  the  spot  in  combat  areas.  Furthermore, 
accounting  is  slow  and  incomplete  at  best,  because  reverse  lend-lease  supplies 
are  provided  at  thousands  of  different  places  all  over  the  world  in  large  measure 
out  of  stocks  on  hand.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  outgoing  lend-lease  supplies 
from  the  United  States  which  flow  from  a  single  central  source  under  unified 
appropriations  and  procurement  procedure. 

Moreover,  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures  by  the  foreign  governments  are- 
made  in  their  own  currencies.  The  dollar  values  are  arrived  at  by  translating 
the  foreign  currencies  into  dollars  at  official  rates  of  exchange  which  may  not 
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reflect  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  foreign  countries  and  may,  therefore,  under¬ 
state  the  real  value  of  the  aid  which  we  received  from  our  allies.  A  Spitfire 
plane,  for  example,  can  be  procured  in  Britain  for  about  half  the  price  of  a  com¬ 
parable  American  plane.  One  dollar  will  buy  about  three  times  the  quantity  of 
butter  in  New  Zealand  that  it  will  buy  in  the  United  States.  It  costs  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  $2.64  to  purchase  a  blanket  that  will  be  turned  over  to  our 
forces  as  reverse  lend-lease.  Substantially  the  same  blanket  costs  $7.67  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 

The  Governments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  estimate  that  they  have  spent 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  supplies  and  services  furnished  to  our  armed  forces 
and  merchant  marine  overseas  as  reverse  lend-lease  from  January  1,  1942,  to 
December  31,  1943. 


Table  2. —  Total  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  British  Commonwealth,  through 

Dec.  31,  19^3 


United  Kingdom 

Australia _ 

New  Zealand _ 

India _ 


1  $1,  526,  170,  000 
362,  365,  000 
91,  886,  000 
114,  451,  000 


Total _ •_ _  2  2,  094,  872,  000 

1  Includes  $1,366,170,000  for  aid»furnished  our  forces  in  the  British  Isles  and  for  shipping  services,  together 
with  $160,000,000  for  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  transferred  to  our  forces  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  various 
combat  areas  outside  the  British  Isles.  On  the  basis  of  records  so  far  compiled  from  these  overseas  areas 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  estimates  that  these  transfers  totaled  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,- 
000,000  through  December  1943. 

2  Dees  not  include  the  value  of  strategic  raw  materials,  commodities,  and  foodstuffs  shipped  to  the  United 
States  under  reverse  lend-lease,  other  than  benzol. 

United  States  military  and  naval  forces,  our  merchant  marine  and  the  Red 
Cross  stationed  within  the  British  Commonwealth  are  receiving  without  payment 
virtually  every  type  of  supply  and  service  they  need  which  can  be  procured 
locally.  In  addition  a  large  portion  of  the  raw  materials  heretofore  purchased  for 
cash  by  United  States  Government  agencies  for  import  into  the  United  States  is 
now  being  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease.  By  the  first  of  this  year  we  were  re¬ 
ceiving  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  the  British  Commonwealth  at  a  rate  approach¬ 
ing  $2,000,000,000  a  year  compared  with  a  rate  of  a  little  over  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1943. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  United  Kingdom  Government’s  estimates  of  its  reverse  lend-lease  expendi¬ 
tures  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  3.- — Reverse  lend-lease  aid  by  United  Kingdom 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 

[Conversion  from  pound  sterling  at  $4.03] 


To  Dec.  31, 
1943 

To  Sept.  30, 
1943 

Goods  and  services  transferred  in  the  United  Kingdom - - - 

$535, 990 
282, 100 
548, 080 
i  160, 000 

2  1, 526, 170 

$407, 030 
225, 680 
471, 510 

Airports,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  other  construction _  ..  . . 

1, 104,  220 

1  Overseas  expenditures  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  are  estimated  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to 
total  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,000,000  up  to  Dec.  31,  1943. 

2  Figures  reported  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  for  last  quarter  of  1943  are  preliminary. 


We  are  receiving  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  steadily 
increasing  rate.  (See  ch.  No.  7.) 

Tens  of  thousands  of  items,  big  and  little,  have  been  and  are  being  supplied 
to  United  States  Army,  Naval  and  Air  Forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  reverse 
lend-lease.  Together,  they  constitute  one-third  of  all  the  supplies  and  services 
currently  required  by  United  States  forces  in  the  British  Isles.  In  addition, 
virtually  all  housing  and  headquarters  accommodations,  airdrome  facilities,  trans¬ 
portation  services,  civilian  labor,  and  miscellaneous  services  needed  by  our  forces 
are  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease. 
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The  supplies  we  have  received  for  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  United  States  Army- 
Air  Forces  range  from  several  hundred  planes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
tools  and  parts  for  use  in  the  big  repair  and  maintenance  depots,  which  the 
British  have  built  for  us  along  with  the  air  bases  from  which  our  planes  operate. 
Our  fliers  who  must  operate  in  the  extreme  cold  of  high  altitudes  and  against  heavy 
fighter  and  anticircraft  opposition  in  their  daylight  raids,  get  specially  armored 
flak  suits  and  heated  flying  suits  as  reverse  lend-lease  and  the  British  have  also 
developed  electrically  heated  muffs  for  our  air-force  gunners. 


REVERSE  LEND-LEASE  AID 
FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
QUARTERLY  -  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


260 


Quarterly  Av’ge  Quarter  Quarter 

Year  ended  ended  ended 

June  1943  Sept.30,1943  Dec.  31,1943 


The  figures  shown  above  do  not  include  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  transferred  by  the  United  Kingdom 
outside  the  British  Isles,  estimated  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,000,000  as  of  December  31,  1943.  Neither 
do  they  include  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  to  the  United  States  as  reverse  lend-lease  aid,  except 

benzol. 

Chart  8 
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The  British  have  now  put  into  production  and  are  turning  over  to  us  as  reverse 
lend-lease  newly  designed  and  extremely  lightweight  auxiliary  gas  tanks.  These 
easily  jettisoned  tanks  have  already  enabled  our  P-47  Thunderbolt  fighters  to 
escort  American  Flying  Fortresses  and  Liberators  deeper  inside  Germany  than 
ever  before. 

Two  other  reverse  lend-lease  items  of  vital  importance  to  our  fliers  are  the 
one-man  dinghies  devised  and  produced  by  the  British  for  fliers  forced  down  at 
sea  and  the  mobile  repair  shops  that  have  been  provided  throughout  the  British 
Isles  for  the  salvage  of  planes  which  crash-land  away  from  their  bases. 

Into  our  Air  Force  repair  and  maintenance  depots  flows  a  constant  stream  of 
reverse  lend-lease  materials,  parts  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  maintain 
our  aircraft  at  peak  fighting  efficiency  and  to  meet  constantly  changing  battle 
conditions.  Recent  requisitions  to  meet  our  plane  repair  and  adaptation  needs 
which  have  been  filled  by  the  British  without  payment  by  us  include  items  as 
varied  as  1,357,730  square  feet  of  steel  and  light  alloy  sheets  and  235,000  rubber 
shock  absorbers. 

United  States  Army  Engineers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  received  as  reverse 
lend-lease  over  44,250,000  yards  of  steel  landing  mats,  hundreds  of  miles  of  electric 
wiring,  several  million  square  feet  of  wallboard,  millions  of  spare  parts  for  motorized 
equipment  and  thousands  of  other  items. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  food  conusmed  by  our  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  provided  as  reverse  lend-lease,  in  spite  of  British  food  shortages.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  United  States  Army  medical  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
supplied  as  reciprocal  aid,  together  with  both  newly  built  and  requisitioned 
hospitals  and  ambulance  trains.  Our  forces  had  received  by  the  first  of  this 
year  such  items  of  uniform  equipment  as  1,750,000  pairs  of  woolen  socks  and 
nearly  1,500,000  pairs  of  woolen  gloves. 

Besides  the  Air  Force  and  Army  bases  and  barracks  built  for  us  under  reverse 
lend-lease,  the  British  Government  pays  the  bills  for  billeting  United  States 
officers  and  men  in  private  residential  buildings.  In  one  area  alone  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  have  recently  been  paying  for  billeting  27,000  officers  and 
men.  All  official  telephone,  telegraph  and,  and  transportation  costs  of  the  United 
States  forces  and  heat,  light,  and  water  bills  are  also  paid  for  by  the  British. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Australian  Government’s  estimates  of  its  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  4. — Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Australia,  through  Dec.  31,  19^3 
[Conversion  from  Australian  pound  at  $3.23] 


Stores  and  provisions _ $95,  121,  000 

Technical  equipment _  8,  229,  000 

Motor  transport _  31,  479,  000 

Aircraft  stores  and  equipment _  35,  442,  000 

General  stores _  43,  372,  000 

Transportation  and  communication _  28,  926,  000 

Shipping _  23,  280,  000 

Works,  buildings,  and  hirings _  92,  990,  000 

Miscellaneous _  3,  526,  000 


Total _  362,  365,  000 


About  18  percent  of  Australia’s  current  war  expenditures  are  being  made  for 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  expenditure  has  risen 
rapidly  and  the  Australian  Government  is  now  spending  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
dollars  a  day  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  us.  The  present  monthly 
rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  bv  Australia  approximates  the  rate  of 
lend-lease  supplies  being  currently  sent  to  Australia  by  the  United  States.  (See 
ch.  8.) 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  food  for  American  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
theater  is  being  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease  by  Australia,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  forces  under  Admiral  Halsey’s  command  in  the  South 
Pacific  theater. 
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Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  received  over  500,000,000  pounds  of  food  from 
Australia,  including  the  following  major  items: 


Beef _ pounds.  _ 

Pork _ do - 

Lamb _ do - 

Bread  and  cereals _ do _ 

Emergency  rations _ do - 

Fruits  and  vegetables - do - 

Canned  foods _ do - 

Butter _ do - 

Sugar _ do - 

Eggs _ dozen, , 


75,  577,  000 
37,  788,  000 
12,  596,  000 
100,  831,  000 
28,  414,  000 
97,  442,  000 
91,  158,  000 
12,  429,  000 
28,  562,  000 
32,  060,  000 


In  1944,  we  expect  to  receive  between  $150,000,000  and  $200,000,000  worth  of 
food  from  Australia,  including  at  least  250,000,000  pounds  of  meat. 
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*  Exports  on  ^merchant  vessels  from  United  States. 

**  Official  estimate  of  total  cost  to  Australia  of  reverse  lend-lease  to  United  States. 

***  Foodstuffs,  supplies,  and  services.  Excludes  construction  expenditures. 

Chart  9 


Among  the  thousands  of  miscellaneous  items  of  equipment  and  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  to  us  by  Australia  are  army  boots  and  uniform  shirts,  jackets,  and  trousers 
by  the  hundred  thousands.  Me  expect  to  receive  a  million  pairs  of  army  boots 
alone  in  1944. 

Almost  all  the  tires  for  American  Army  trucks  are  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease. 
Australia  has  turned  over  to  us  fleets  of  trawlers,  launches,  ketches,  and  small 
coastal  steamers  for  use  on  the  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain  coasts  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  a  $40,000,000  program  for  the  construction  of  landing  craft 
and  barges  for  use  in  our  Pacific  operations. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  I  nited  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  the  figures 
for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Australia  converted  to  dollars  from  pounds  at 
the  official  exchange  rate  understate  the  financial  value  of  this  aid  to  us  because 
of  lower  prices  for  many  items  in  Australia.  For  example,  Australia  is  currently 
09254 — 44 - 4 
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engaged  in  filling  reverse  lend-lease  orders  for  1 ,000,000  blankets  for  the  American 
Army  at  a  cost  to  the  Australian  Government  of  $2.64  a  blanket.  Substantially, 
the  same  item  costs  $7.67  in  the  United  States.  Similarly,  many  important 
foodstuffs  cost  only  half  as  much  in  Australia  as  in  the  United  States. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

The  New  Zealand  Government’s  estimates  of  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures 
are  shown  in  table  5. 

The  first  American  Army  troops  landed  in  New  Zealand  in  June  1942.  A 
month  earlier  the  New  Zealand  Government  made  its  first  expenditures  for 
reveise  lend-lease  aid  in  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  oui  forces.  New  Zealand 
has  spent  $6,500,000  for  small  vessels  and  landing  craft  which  our  forces  are 
using  in  operations  against  Japanese  isrtand  strongholds  in  the  Pacific. 

New  Zealand  provides  almost  all  the  food  for  American  forces  on  the  home 
islands,  besides  large  quantities  for  our  forces  throughout  the  South  Pacific  area. 


Table  5. — Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  New  Zealand,  through  Dec.  31,  1943 
[Conversion  from  New  Zealand  pound  at  $3.25] 


Foodstuffs _ 

Equipment  and  supplies _ 

Repairs  and  services _ 

Camps _ 

Warehouses _ 

Hospitals _ 

Miscellaneous  building  projects 
Ship  construction _ 


$29,  500,  000 
13,  367,  000 
13,  955,  000 
6,  737,  000 
6,  604,  000 
6,  903,  000 
8,  320,  000 
6,  500,  000 


Total _  91,  886,  000 

Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  been  supplied  with  over  300,000,000  pounds  of 
food  from  New  Zealand.  Detailed  reports  for  major  categories  were  reported 
through  November  1,  1943,  as  follows: 


Butter,  including  canned _ 

Cheese,  including  canned _ 

Eggs - 

Bacon  and  ham _ 

Beef  and  other  meats  (frozen) _ 

Meat  (canned) _ 

Milk  (evaporated) _ 

Sugar _ 

Tea _ _ _ _ 

Vegetables  (canned) _ 1 _ 

Potatoes _ 

Other  fresh  vegetables _ 

Apples  (fresh) _ 

1  About  two-thirds  consists  of  beef  and  veal. 

1  About  half  consists  of  beef  and  veal. 


pounds 

14, 

574, 

821 

..do 

4, 

940, 

000 

dozen 

1, 

885, 

134 

pounds-  _ 

20, 

075, 

324 

do  _  _ 

1  86, 

164, 

964 

-  _  do 

2  33, 

767, 

277 

_do  . 

6, 

818, 

542 

_  do 

26, 

715, 

126 

__do  _ 

596, 

462 

do_  _ 

8, 

445, 

311 

do 

41, 

550, 

080 

do  __ 

27, 

807, 

715 

do _ 

12, 

160, 

000 

During  1944,  the  New  Zealand  Government  expects  to  spend  more  than 
$f  0,000,000  for  foodstuffs  for  our  forces,  two-thirds  again  as  much  as  during  the  j 
preceding  19  months.  To  make  this  program  possible  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  is  diverting  large  shipments  of  foodstuffs  from  those  peacetime  markets  in  , 
which  they  are  ordinarily  sold  for  cash. 

Today,  as  in  the  case  of  Australia,  the  monthly  rate  of  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid 
which  we  are  receiving  from  New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  1,640,000  people,  1 
approximates  the  monthly  rate  of  lend-lease  supplies  sent  from  the  United  States. 
(See  chart  8.) 

INDIA 

The  Government  of  India  has  not  yet  provided  a  statement  of  its  expenditures 
for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  United  States  forces  in  India,  but  receipts  reported 
by  the  United  States  Army  in  this  theater  are  as  follows: 
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Table  6. — Reverse  lend-lease  aid  in  India,  through  Dec.  31,  1943,  as  reported  by 

U.  S.  Army 


Military  stores  and  equipment _  $6,  598,  000 

Transportation  and  communication _  7,  627,  000 

Petroleum  products _  40,  652,  000 

Construction _  43,  033,  000 

Subsistence  and  miscellaneous _  16,  541,  000 


Total _  114,451,000 

The  volume  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  provided  to  United  States  forces  in  India 
is  going  up  tremendously.  In  January  and  February  of  this  year  alone  American 
troops  received  over  $35,000,000  worth  of  supplies.  This  was  as  much  in  2 
months  as  we  had  received  in  the  entire  year  of  1942  and  half  as  much  as  we  had 
received  in  the  entire  year  of  1943. 

A  large  part  of  the  total  is  made  up  of  petroleum  products,  including  aviation 
gasoline  from  the  British  refinery  at  Abadan.  We  also  receive  postal,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  services,  equipment  and  construction  assistance  for  our  Army  and 
Air  Force  bases,  tropical  uniforms  for  use  in  the  intense  heat  of  India  and  the 
jungle  fighting  in  Burma  and  thousands  of  items  of  miscellaneous  supplies. 

Included  in  these  miscellaneous  supplies  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1944  alone  were: 


V  egetables _ pounds.. 

Socks _ pairs.. 

Cloth _ yards.  . 

Trousers _ pairs.. 

Diesel  oil _ gallons.  _ 

Underwear _ . _ sets.  . 

Meat  and  fish _ pounds.  _ 

Fruit _ do _ 

Beverages _ do _ 

Bread _ do _ 

Eggs _  dozen.  _ 


6,  800,  000 
170,  000 
300,  000 
175,  000 
700,  000 
200,  000 
4,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
500,  000 
700,  000 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Our  other  allies  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  provide  reverse  lend-lease  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  to  American  forces  on  the  same  scale,  nor  has  the  need  for  such 
aid  arisen.  The  territory  of  some  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  completely 
overrun  by  the  enemy.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China,  both  invaded,  have 
required  all  they  could  produce,  besides  what  we  could  send  them,  for  fighting 
the  invaders  on  their  soil.  Still  others  of  the  United  Nations  are  too  far  from 
the  fighting  fronts  for  the  need  to  have  aiisen  to  supply  American  forces.  Never¬ 
theless,  each  of  our  allies  is  providing  us  with  reverse  lend-lease  aid  in  accordance 
with  its  resources  and  our  needs. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  pays  as  reverse  lend-lease  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  local  procured  supplies  for  American  forces  in  Surinam  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  West  Indies.  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  American  forces  are  receiving  bar¬ 
racks,  transportation,  and  supplies  and  services  as  reverse  lend-lease.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  has  provided  reverse  lend-lease  aid 
estimated  at  about  $30,000,000  to  our  troops  in  French  North  and  West  Africa, 
in  addition  to  aid  furnished  in  New  Caledonia  and  Equatorial  Africa.  This 
has  consisted  primarily  of  transportation  services  and  assistance  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  bases  needed  by  our  armed  forces.  But  it  also  includes  millions  of  pounds 
of  food  grown  in  French  North  and  West  Africa  and  furnished  to  our  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  ship  stores,  repairs,  and  other  services  to  United 
States  vessels  in  Soviet  ports.  China  insisted  on  turning  over  without  cost  to 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Army  Air  Force  the  28  surviving  P-40  planes  of 
the  one  hundred  used  by  the  Flying  Tigers.  These  planes  were  originally  pur¬ 
chased  for  cash  by  the  Chinese  Government  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Crowley  gave  us  the  figure 
for  the  amount  that  has  gone  to  China  and  for  the  governments  in  exile. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  can  make  this  information  available  for  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  can  be  supplied? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  you  will  see  a  statement  concerning 
reverse  1  end-lease  set  out  on  page  17  of  the  fourteenth  report. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  That  is  the  blue  book? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  On  page  17  there  is  a  break-down  of  reverse  lend- 
lease  from  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  the  report  gives 
the  amounts  which  have  been  relatively  small,  from  the  other  lend- 
lease  countries. 

CHECK  ON  USE  OF  LEND-LEASE  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  think  Mr.  Crowley  has  given  us  in  his 
statement  pretty  well  the  picture  at  this  end  of  the  line.  What 
check,  if  any,  is  made  on  the  use  of  lend-lease  materials  after  delivery 
to  other  nations? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  virtually  all  the  areas,  there  are  Lend-Lease  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  check  on  the  various  controls  placed  on  the  use  of  the 
articles  by  the  lend-lease  countries  as  well  as  on  the  uses  to  which 
the  articles  are  put;  also,  at  any  time  any  question  is  raised,  the 
Lend-Lease  representatives  investigate  to  see  what  the  facts  and 
what  the  circumstances  are. 

In  London,  for  example,  Mr.  Philip  Reed  is  head  of  the  Lend-Lease 
mission,  and  similar  missions  are  maintained  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  more  general 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Saturday,  May  6,  1944. 

LEND-LEASE  PROCEDURE 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crowley,  we  discussed  the  matter  somewhat 
yesterday,  but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  at  this  tune  would 
include  a  brief  summary  in  the  record  of  the  method  which  you 
follow  when  making  allocations  to  various  nations,  the  whole  process, 
from  the  time  that  they  make  applications  to  you,  the  consideration 
given  by  your  representatives  abroad,  and  the  screening  process. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Foreign  Economic  Administration  Lend-Lease  Procedure 

The  procedure  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  the  handling  of 
lend-lease  transactions,  from  the  time  requests  for  lend-lease  aid  are  submitted 
by  foreign  countries  to  the  time  aid  is  actually  furnished,  may  be  divided  into  • 
four  major  stages:  (1)  The  appropriation  stage;  (2)  the  allocations  stage;  (3)  the  j 
requisition  stage;  and  (4)  the  procurement  stage. 

(1)  The  appropriation  stage. — The  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  j 
purpose  of  preparing  budget  estimates  for  the  lend-lease  appropriations,  requests  I 
from  foreign  governments  estimates  of  lend-lease  requirements  during  the  budget 
period.  These  estimates  are  reviewed  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
in  the  light  of  information  received  from  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
representatives  in  the  foreign  country,  past  experience  with  the  requirements  of 
that  country,  and  relevant  information  concerning  available  production  capacity 
and  supplies  in  the  various  United  Nations.  Information  is  continuously  received 
from  Foreign  Economic  Administration  ’  representatives  abroad  regarding  the 
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needs  of  each  lend-lease  country,  local  production  and  consumption  data,  the  uses 
to  which  lend-lease  materials  are  put,'  and  other  information.  Lend-lease  require¬ 
ments  are  examined  in  the  first  instance  by  commodity  officers  who  are  specialists 
in  their  particular  commodities  and  by  area  officers  who  are  specialists  in  their 
particular  areas.  Each  lend-lease  requirement  is  submitted  to  a  searching 
examination. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  each  item,  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  require  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  use  of  the 
requested  item  for  the  supply  purpose  designated  will  contribute  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  A  showing  must  also  be  made  that  the  quantity  of  the 
requested  item  is  no  greater  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  war  need  for 
the  item  in  the  territory  under  consideration.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
requested  item,  either  from  within  the  requesting  country  or  from  other  countries, 
is  explored  in  order  to  minimize  the  use  of  lend-lease  funds  and  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  combined  production  and  shipping  facilities  of  the  various 
United  Nations.  The  minimum  needs  of  lend-lease  claimants  determined  in  this 
manner  are  then  considered  in  the  light  of  the  competing  needs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  United  States  civilian  requirements,  etc.  In  numerous  instances  of  materi¬ 
als  in  short  supply,  cheaper  and  more  abundant  substitute  materials  are  proposed 
to  the  requesting  countries,  and  in  order  to  insure  efficient  procurement,  conformity 
to  American  standards  and  specifications  is  insisted  upon  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Lend-lease  requirements  are  approved  only  to  the  extent  that  shipping  facilities 
will  be  available  to  transport  the  supply  overseas  to  the  area  of  use.  In  this 
connection,  inventories  on  hand  are  taken  into  consideration  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  new  procurement  which  should  be  undertaken. 

(2)  The  allocation  stage. — From  time  to  time  advance  programs,  generally 
covering  3  months,  of  materials  needed  to  meet  lend-lease  requirements  are  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration,  and  the  other  appropriate  control  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  allocations  of  materials  for  the  lend-lease  countries. 
Each  allocating  agency  reviews  the  lend-lease  requirements  in  relation  to  the 
requirements  submitted  for  other  claimants  in  the  light  of  available  production  and 
supply.  On  the  basis  of  this  review,  allocations  are  made  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

(3)  The  reauisition  stage. — Specific  requests  for  lend-lease  aid  are  submitted  by 
foreign  governments  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  the  form  of 
requisitions.  These  requisitions  specify  the  particular  materials  or  services 
requested  and  the  date  when  shipment  is  desired  and  explain  the  use  for  which  the 
materials  or  services  are  required  in  the  war  effort.  Within  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  each  requisition,  before  it  is  approved,  must  be  reviewed  and  signed 
by  a  commodity  officer,  an  area  officer,  the  general  counsel,  or  his  representative, 
a  review  officer,  and  a  budget  officer. 

Each  requisition  is  reviewed  de  novo  in  the  light  of  the  same  criteria  as  govern 
the  preparation  of  the  over-all  program  of  requirements  upon  which  the  Budget 
estimate  is  based  for  appropriation  purposes.  Requisitions  are  disapproved  if 
changed  conditions  no  longer  justify  the  supply  of  particular  aid  requested  in  the 
requisition,  even  though  such  aid  may  have  been  previously  included  in  the  over¬ 
all  program. 

Numerous  requisitions  are  returned  to  the  foreign  governments  for  further 
information  or  justification. 

(4)  The  ■procurement  stage. — Following  the  approval  of  a  requisition  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedure  described  above,  a  commitment  letter  is  prepared  author¬ 
izing  the  appropriate  procurement  agency  to  spend  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
articles  described  in  detail  in  the  approved  requisition.  The  commitment  letter 
and  copies  of  the  requisition  are  sent  to  the  appropriate  procurement  agency — - 
the  Treasury  Procurement,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration,  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  the  Navy  Department,  or  the  War  Shipping  Administration.  In  the 
case  of  most  articles,  except  agricultural  products,  copies  of  requisitions  are  also 
sent  to  the  War  Production  Board  where  they  are  examined  by  the  appropriate 
commodity  division  and  by  the  Foreign  Division  and  are  given  priority  ratings 
or  official  releases  before  the  procurement  agency  undertakes  to  place  contracts 
with  the  suppliers.  Contracts  are  then  placed  by  the  procurement  agencies  with 
appropriate  suppliers.  Copies  of  the  contracts  are  sent  to  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  the  requesting  governments,  and  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion.  From  time  to  time  the  procurement  agencies  report  to  Foreign  Economics 
Administration  on  the  progress  of  procurement  and  on  probable  dates  of  avail¬ 
ability. 
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When  material  is  ready  for  shipment,  the  procuring  agency  declares  the  material 
available  at  vendor’s  plant  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  The  Cargo  Control  Division  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  in  conjunction  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  pre¬ 
pares  the  shipping  program.  In  instances  where  vessels  cannot  be  scheduled  to 
lift-  the  material,  the  material  is  moved  to  storage  or  holding  and  reconsignment 
depot.  A  new  availability  is  issued  showing  the  new  location.  These  avail¬ 
abilities  reflect  the  backlog  or  cargo  bank  and  the  material  is  called  forward  when 
vessels  are  scheduled. 

In  the  case  of  foodstuffs,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  advises  the 
Agriculture  Department  when  a  vessel  is  scheduled  and  the  amount  of  food 
required.  In  all  instances,  priority  for  shipping  is  indicated  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

The  inventory  of  the  cargo  bank  is  reported  each  month  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  by  the  procuring  agency,  and  the  inventories  are  carefullv  watched. 

If  goods  of  a  certain  type  are  not  being  shipped  but  are  accumulating  in  ware¬ 
houses,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  does  not  approve  further  requisi¬ 
tions  for  similar  articles.  Frequently  the  materials  are  made  available  to  other 
foreign  governments  or  other  Government  agencies. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  carefully  follows  requisitions  after  they 
have  been  forwarded  to  procurement  agencies  and,  if  it  is  evident  that  contracts 
are  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled  for  some  time,  or  if  it  is  likely  that  the  materials  will  no 
longer  be  needed  at  the  time  when  the  contracts  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  arranges  to  cancel  the  authorizations  to  procure. 


COORDINATION  OF  ARMY  AND  NAVY  FUNDS  WITH  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  have  certain  funds  which 
can  be  used  for  parallel  purposes,  along  with  lend-lease. 

I  note  in  one  of  the  W  ashington  morning  newspapers  to  day  that 
the  question  has  been  raised  to  the  effect  that  there  has  probably 
been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  had  these  sums  used  for  this 
purpose. 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  always  taken  that  into  consideration  on 
this  side,  and  I  think  on  the  other  side,  and  I  see  no  occasion  for  any 
anxiety  on  that  subject.  But  the  Army  and  the  Navy  do  have  sums 
which  can  be  used  in  their  discretion,  for  lend-lease  purposes,  I  think 
principally  for  finished  munitions,  and  I  think  they  also  can  use  their 
funds  for  general  purposes. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  us  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  between 
the  two,  and  how  do  you  determine  what  shall  be  lend-leased  by 
F.  E.  A.  and  what  shall  be  lend-leased  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  no  overlapping  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since 
Congress  has  provided  the  transfer  authority  on  finished  munitions 
in  February  1942  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  F.  E.  A.  work  those 
things  out  jointly,  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  requests  for  ap¬ 
propriations,  so  there  can  be  no  overlapping  in  the  financing  and 
procurement. 

The  general  principle  is  that  finished  munitions  are  financed  and 
procured  by  the  War  Department.  The  Army  also  buys  those 
articles  and  supplies  which  are  included  in  the  Army  supply  program. 

For  reasons  of  efficiency,  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Army  procured 
all  machine  tools,  and  there  was  no  financing  in  any  substantial 
amount  for  machine  tools  in  other  appropriations. 

In  the  field  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  similarly  all  procure¬ 
ment  was  entrusted  to  the  War  Department  because  the  Army  was 
the  predominant  buyer  in  that  field  for  the  Army  supply  program. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  continuous  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  you  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  on  this  point,  so  there  is 
no  overlapping  and  no  lost  motion? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  here  under  the  tab  marked  “appro¬ 
priation  request”  in  the  folder,  a  large  number  of  letters  in  connection 
with  the  clearance  of  programs  between  you  and  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

For  instance,  under  date  of  March  25,  1944,  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  note  in  his  letter,  in  the  second  paragraph 
a  statement  indicating  that  negotiations  were  under  way  between  the 
War  Department  and  F.  E.  A.  to  eliminate  duplication  of  procurement, 
and  the  statement  is  made  there  that  some  items  in  your  preliminary 
estimate  for  lend-lease  were  still  under  discussion. 

Have  all  those  questions  now  been  worked  out  and  an  agreement 
reached? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  all  those  questions  have  been  worked  out  and  an 
agreement  has  been  reached,  including  the  questions  on  the  French 
and  Chinese  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  this  letter 
from  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  the  reply  by  Mr.  Crowley  under 
date  of  April  12,  1944. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


War  Department, 
Washinggton,  D.  C.,  March  25,  1.944- 


Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator ,  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Crowley:  Members  of  your  staff  have  discussed  with  the 
Budget  Office  of  the  War  Department  and  the  International  Division,  Army 
Service  Forces,  the  estimates  you  are  preparing  for  the  fifth  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priation.  In  reviewing  these  estimates,  War  Department  officials  noted  in  your 
program  various  duplications  and  potential  duplications  with  the  Army  supply 
program. 

As  a  result  of  these  comments,  you  have  made  deletions  of  certain  items. 
With  respect  to  other  items,  discussions  between  members  of  our  organizations 
have  clarified  the  status  of  such  items  with  iespect  to  the  Army  supply  program. 
Still  other  items,  notably  those  pertaining  to  China  and  the  French,  are  presently 
under  discussion  between  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  War 
Department. 

With  respect  to  all  items,  the  War  Department  is  ready  to  confer  with  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  on  specific  border-line  requisitions  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  duplicate  procurement.  The  revised  estimates  for  the  fifth 
lend-lease  appropriation  do  not  conflict  with  the  Army  supply  program,  except 
as  to  the  French  and  Chinese  estimates  which  are  under  discussion. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  12,  1944- 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  appreciate  very  much  your  letter  of  March  25, 
1944,  with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  duplication  between  the  estimates  in  the 
fifth  lend-lease  appropriation  and  those  in  the  Army  supply  program. 

Pending  final  settlement  of  such  estimates. as  are  still  under  discussion,  we  will 
take  up  with  members  of  your  organization  all  specific  borderline  requisitions. 
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This,  together  with  the  regular  joint  screening  which  takes  place  in  the  field,  will 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  duplicate  procurement. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Leo  T.  Crowley,  Administrator . 


The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  those  letters  relate  primarily  to  the 
French  and  Chinese  estimates. 

I  see  that  you  have  here  on  page  1  the  amounts  for  Greece,  the 
Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia— not  very  large  amounts  in 
each  case  as  compared  to  other  allocations.  They  are  referred  to 
later  on  in  more  detail,  but  at  the  same  time  and  to  avoid  repetition 
we  might  have  a  general  statement  at  this  time  as  to  what  is  proposed 
for  each  country,  beginning,  for  example,  with  Greece. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE 

What  is  the  situation  there — that  is  largely  occupied  territory? 

Mr.  Cox.  If  you  will  look  at  the  table,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  item 
is  $7,600,000  for  the  rental  and  charter  of  vessels. 

As  you  know,  Greece  had  a  merchant  fleet  which  is  now  operating 
as  a  part  of  the  combined  pool  with  the  Allied  merchant  fleets  to  carry 
munitions  and  other  vital  war  supplies  to  the  battle  front.  This  item 
of  $7,600,000  is  for  the  leasing  of  vessels  made  available  to  the  Greek 
merchant  marine  which  is  used  in  Allied  operations.  Part  of  it 
includes  stores  on  those  vessels. 

Another  item  is  the  general  category  of  food,  covering  aid  made 
available  to  occupied  Greece.  The  necessary  controls  to  insure  that 
the  food  supplies  do  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  That  is 
under  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Taber.  Those  items  on  food  total  about  $8,000,000,  and  that 
is  for  food  that  goes  into  the  occupied  territory  now? 

Mr.  Cox.  Principally,  yes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  is  the  assurance  that  this  food  does  not 
get  into  enemy  hands? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  food  is  distributed  by  the  Swedish  Red  Cross,  under 
a  joint  arrangement  by  which  Canada,  Argentina,  and  other  govern¬ 
ments  contribute  supplies  for  use  ipside  of  occupied  Greece.  The 
necessary  controls  have  been  carefully  worked  out  with  the  blockade 
authorities. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  complete  safeguard? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  the  consular  inspection,  in  addition  to  the  other 
controls,  provide  adequate  safeguards.  We  can  give  you  a  complete 
statement  on  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Greek  Relief 

(1)  The  present  program  of  relief  to  Greece,  originally  organized  by  the  Swedish 
Government  under  the  auspices  of  the  mixed  Commission  of  the  International 
Red  Cross,  is  now  conducted  in  Greece  by  a  Swedish-Swiss  Relief  Commission. 
The  program  was  put  forward  in  the  spring  of  1942,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  August  1942  that  the  negotiations  conducted  by  the  Swedish  Government 
with  the  German  and  Italian  authorities  were  completed  and  the  first  cargoes 
arrived  in  Greece  from  Canada.  Since  then,  the  work  of  relief  has  proceeded 
without  intermission  and  on  an  increasing  scale  despite  serious  difficulties  arising 
both  from  physical  circumstances  and  from  reasons  associated  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 
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(2)  The  general  conditions  as  agreed  to  by  the  British  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments  on  the  one  side  and  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  on  the  other  for 
the  operation  of  Greek  relief  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Swedish-Swiss  Relief  Commission  exercises  direct  control  over  the 
distribution  of  all  relief  foodstuffs. 

( b )  The  imported  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  foodstuffs  originating  in  Greece,  are 
used  solely  for  the  Greek  population  and  any  local  foodstuffs  consumed  by  the 
armed  forces  or  by  officials  or  workers  of  the  occupying  powers  are  to  be  replaced 
by  equivalent  imports. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  approve  the  export  of  any  surplus  Greek  foodstuffs 
in  exchange  for  foodstuffs  of  other  kinds. 

(2)  The  justification  for  the  Greek  relief  program  is  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Allied  Governments  there  exist  in  Greece  no  significant  resources  which  the 
enemy  needs.  Consequently,  the  Germans  are  not  interested  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  working  population  to  produce  resources,  and,  in  fact,  Germany  has 
taken  no  effective  measures  to  prevent  widespread  civilian  starvation  in  Greece. 
Since  Germany  has  no  interest  in  keeping  Greek  civilians  alive,  the  provision  of 
relief  to  Greek  civilians  does  not  relieve  the  Germans  of  a  burden  which  they 
would  otherwise  carry. 

LEND-LEASE  TO  THE  NETHERLANDS 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Netherlands  there  is  provided  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  amount,  $840,000.  What  is  the  situation  there?  Is  it 
that  it  requires  a  small  amount,  or  are  you  able  to  supply  only  a 
small  amount?  What  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  Cox.  What  is  involved  is  mostly  supplies.  All  supplies  except 
those  which  are  of  a  direct  military  nature  are  handled  on  a  cash 
reimbursement  basis  with  the  Netherlands.  The  supplies  included 
in  the  budget  are  those  going  to  military  and  naval  installations  in 
various  parts  of  the  unoccupied  areas  of  the  Netherlands  Empire. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  there  are  Nether¬ 
lands  troops  with  the  Allied  armies. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  in  the  Pacific.  There  are  also  Dutch  fliers  in 
Britain.  » 

LEND-LEASE  TO  POLAND  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Chairman.  For  Poland  the  amount  is  $4,700,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  Part  of  that  is  for  the  purchase  of  war  supplies.  Part 
is  for  prisoner-of-war  packages  which  are  distributed  under  strict 
controls  by  the  International  Red  Cross  and  signed  for  by  the 
prisoners. 

There  is  also  an  item  for  the  rental  and  charter  of  vessels.  The 
Polish  merchant  fleet  is  operating  in  combination  with  the  Allies  for 
the  movement  of  vital  war  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  amount  for  Poland  seems  to  be  for 
foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  $2,520,000  for  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  $1,680,000  for  clothing,  textiles,  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  Cox.  Provision  is  made  for  food  and  clothing  packages  for 
Yugoslavian  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  there  such  a  discrepancy  as  between  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  in  reference  to  clothing? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  because  you  can  get  more  to  them. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  being  able  to  supply  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

LEND-LEASE  TO  CHINA 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  amount  provided  for  China  is 
increased. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
general  opinion  of  all  the  American  people  today  that  we  want  to  see 
China  aided  as  much  as  possible. 

Is  this  contribution  for  China  limited  by  problems  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  or  limited  by  other  factors? 

Mr.  Cox.  Primarily  by  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  are  getting  to  China  everything 
we  can  transport? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation  is  the  bottleneck? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

PROBLEMS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  SPECIAL  PACKAGING  FOR  SHIP¬ 
MENT  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

The  Chairman.  I  see  there  is  special  packaging  and  other  require¬ 
ments  for  food  for  the  Pacific. 

There  is  a  belief,  growing,  and  I  believe  it  is  well  founded,  that  the 
war  in  Europe  will  be  over  considerably  in  advance  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  If  that  is  true,  are  there  quantities  of  lend-lease  materials 
still  in  storage  in  the  United  States  that  can  be  diverted  to  the  Pacific 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  require  a  special  allocation  to  get  them 
over  there?  You  have  difficulties  in  packaging  there  that  you  do  not 
have  in  the  European  situation,  due  to  heat,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Cox.  One  of  the  central  things  we  have  had  in  mind  in  relation 
to  the  supply  program  is  that  wherever  possible  we  try  to  procure 
common  items  which  can  be  used  as  far  as  practicable  and  possible 
in  any  part  of  the  battle  fronts  of  the  war,  or  by  anv  of  the  armed 
forces,  both  by  our  own  and  those  of  any  of  the  Allies,  instead  of 
ordering  special  or  particular  commodities  which  can  be  used  only 
by  one  group  or  in  one  area. 

ADDITIONAL  LIBERATED  AREAS  WILL  CHANGE  THE  SITUATION 

The  Chairman.  We  also  have  a  schedule  set  up  for  lend-lease 
requirements  still  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  and  India, 
and  we  confidently  expect  that  there  will  be  other  liberated  territories 
in  that  and  other  theaters,  which  are  not  now  in  this  picture,  and 
you  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  connection  with  the  budget  for  the  Netherlands 
where  you  have  a  total  of  $840,000,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
part  of  the  Netherlands  territory  is  not  yet  liberated.  It  may  well 
be  that  aside  from  the  tentative  allocation,  shown  in  the  budget, 
supplies  will  have  to  be  made  available  to  other  areas  which,  I  suppose, 
would  mean  a  cut  in  the  other  Allies’  necessary  supplies. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  SURPLUS  WAR  PROPERTY  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Chairman.  You  are  keeping  in  touch  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  in  making  out  your  procurement  schedules?  In 
other  words,  are  you  checking  with  the  Surplus  War  Property  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  be  sure  that  he  does  not  have  material  on  hand  that  you 
could  get  without  going  into  the  market  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  materials  on  his 
hands  which  otherwise  you  would  have  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy, 
and  you  would  thus  be  saved  the  necessity  of  purchasing. 

That  is  very  carefully  looked  after,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

The.  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  able  to  secure  material 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  Cox.  Even  before  the  Surplus  War  Property  Agency  was  set  up 
we  made  an  effort  to  acquire  for  lend-lease  such  available  surpluses 
from  other  agencies  that  may  have  existed. 

LEND-LEASE  MATERIAL  LOST  BY  SINKING 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  lend-lease  material 
lost  by  sinking? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Do  the  vessels  that  have  been  sunk  seem  to  have  been 
selected  on  account  of  the  type  of  cargo  that  they  carried? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Ludlow,  on  page  31  of  the  Fourteenth  Report  to 
Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations  there  is  a  statement  in  reference 
to  sinkings  which  says — 

ninety-nine  percent  of  the  ships  sailing  with  lend-lease  supplies  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
in  1943  reached  port  in  safety,  whereas  in  1942,  12  percent  of  the  ships  were  lost. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Do  you  think  you  have  the  submarines  pretty  well 
licked? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  out  of  my  field,  Mr.  O’Neal,  but  that  situation 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  under  control. 

DETAILS  OF  1945  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  details  of  the  1945  requirements, 
there  seems  to  be  an  apparent  discrepancy. 

You  say  in  table  B  of  this  first  document  that  you  require  $7,188,- 
893,000,  but  according  to  the  sheet  given  us  at  page  1  of  document 
No.  14,  you  total  your  requirements  at  $6,559,745,356.  That  amount 
is  $629,148,000  less  than  the  total  requirement  of  $7,188,893,000;  it  is 
that  much  less  than  your  total  requirements  as  given  in  the  first 
document. 

That  $629,148,000  consists  of  $566,000,000  for  special  commitments 
and  revolving  funds  found  in  exhibit  III  in  this  small  document, 
$14,158,000  for  administrative  expenses  in  the  same  exhibit,  and 
$48,990,000  for  services  and  expenses  found  in  exhibit  II  of  the  small 
document. 
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We  will  take  up  these  three  items  separately  later  on.  They  are 
not  included  in  the  large  table  on  sheet  1  of  the  large  document  because 
they  are  not  readily  allocable  by  countries. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  They  are  different  types  of  items.  All  of 
these  on  sheet  1  are  supply  items.  The  $48,000,000  item  for  services 
and  expenses  is  justified  separately  in  category  9.  Then  you  have  pro¬ 
curement  expenses  for  agencies  like  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Agriculture  Department. 

In  the  third  column  on  table  B  you  have  the  revolving  fund  accounts 
which  are  later  explained  in  the  sheets  and  which  will  also  be  justified 
separately  because  they  are  different  in  character. 

Mr.  Juran.  In  the  fourth  line  from  the  top  it  shows  the  total  in 
category  3  in  the  amount  of  $79,880,050. 

After  category  3,  four  more  lines  down,  there  is  a  subtable  for 
category  4  in  the  amount  of  $1,033,310,000. 

Then  if  you  go  on  to  table  B  in  the  first  column,  there  is  an  estimate 
for  vessels  and  other  watercraft  of  $1,033,310,000. 

Then  if  you  drop  to  the  next  subtable,  the  third  line  from  the 
bottom  on  page  1,  there  is  an  amount  of  $5,316,955,000.  That 
appears  in  table  B,  the  first  column,  under  category  7,  in  the  amount 
of  $5,316,955,000. 

The  next  line,  on  page  1,  is  an  item  of  $129,600,000,  which  is  a 
subtotal  for  category  8.  That  also  appears  on  table  B,  column  1. 

The  total  shown  on  page  1  does  not  appear  in  any  other  place  and 
can  be  ignored  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison.  On  table  B,  the 
final  figure  in  column  1  is  $48,990,000.  That  has  a  separate  explana¬ 
tion  in  exhibit  II,  two  pages  later  in  that  same  document. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objection,  Mr.  Crowley,  to 
putting  in  the  record  page  1  of  this  large  document,  as  is? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  in  the  entire  sheet  I. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Fifth  lend-lease  appropriation,  all  countries,  analysis  of  estimates  by  fiscal  codes — Continued 
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The  Chairman.  The  gross  requirements  on  sheet  1  seem  to  be 
$6,906,745,356  in  the  third  from  the  last  column  and  in  the  next 
column  there  is  a  decrease  of  $347,000,000,  which  is  labeled  “reduction 
to  accord  with  1944  obligations.” 


ESTIMATES  BASED  ON  PAST  AND  CURRENT  EXPERIENCE 


Mr.  Taber.  What  does  it  mean  when  it  says  “reduction  to  accord 
with  1944  obligations”?  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Juran.  After  screening  all  requests  for  industrial  materials  in 
terms  both  of  need  and  availability  of  supply,  we  found  that  the  total 
still  remaining  represented  a  higher  rate  of  obligation  than  we  had 
been  incurring.  We  decided,  therefore,  to  reduce  our  request  on  the 
assumption — which  may,  of  course,  not  prove  to  be  correct  that  we 
will  not  incur  obligations  in  this  field  at  a  higher  rate  than  during  the 
last  several  months  or  so. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  other  words,  you  are  limited  to  the  amount  that 
you  had  incurred  in  the  previous  year  for  these  different  categories 
that  are  itemized? 

Mr.  Juran.  We  have  reduced  our  budget  on  that  basis,  although, 
of  course,  if  we  are  mistaken,  we  shall  have  to  come  back  for  more 
money. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  the  object  of  that  column? 

Mr.  Juran.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  that  adjustment  seems  to  be  in  industrial 
machinery,  machine  tools,  metals,  and  some  chemicals  and  rubber. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  adjustment  in  reducing  the  total 
1945  requirement? 

Mr.  Juran.  The  budget  which  we  present  to  Congress  represents 
our  best  judgment  at  the  time  as  to  what  lend-lease  requirements 
will  be.  However,  before  any  items  on  the  budget  are  transferred 
under  lend-lease  the  individual  requisitions  are  given  a  very  careful 
reexamination  in  the  light  of  all  the  then  prevailing  facts  both  as  to 
need  and  supply.  Necessarily  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  shipping 
or  supply  situation  does  not  make  it  possible  to  send  certain  of  the  ! 
articles  requested  because  conditions  have  changed  since  the  time 
the  budget  was  prepared.  What  we  have  done  is  to  apply  this 
experience  to  our  present,  budget  and  make  an  assumption — which 
may  be  far  from  justified  by  the  way  things  work  out — that  the  present 
rate  of  obligation  will  not  substantially  increase.  Accordingly  we  ;i 
have  made  an  adjustment  to  bring  the  amounts  requested  for  indus¬ 
trial  items  and  certain  other  articles  and  materials  in  line  with  that  : 
obligation  rate.  There  is  no  assurance,  however,  that  events  will  ' 
bear  our  assumption  out  and  we  shall  have  to  be  back  up  here  again 
if  need,  supply  and  available  shipping  combine  to  raise  the  rate  at  j 
which  lend-lease  funds  are  obligated. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  principal  question  is,  Have  you 
taken  enough  of  a  look  around,  or  would  the  committee  be  justified  in 
looking  further? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  taken  a  careful  look,  Mr.  Chairman;  in  fact, 
we  may  have  reduced  our  request  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  yourself? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  the  budget  has  been  gone  over  from  every  possible 
angle  by  the  combined  judgment  of  people  who  have  the  experience, 
the  knowledge,  and,  I  hope  the  intelligence  to  do  a  proper  job. 
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WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD  PRIORITY  NEEDED  FOR  RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN 

ARTICLES 

Mr.  Taber.  Now,  Mr.  Nelson  was  advised  by  you,  and  according 
to  my  recollection  lie  did  not  give  you  direct  and  positive  approval 
of  the  figure.  He  says: 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  War  Production  Board  to 
make  a  definite  commitment  on  materials  so  far  as  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  future. 
However,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  program  you  are  submitting  to  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  is  sound  and  warrants  our  full  cooperation  in  making  its  realiza¬ 
tion  possible. 

Now,  you  are  required,  as  I  understand  it,  before  definitely  letting 
go  of  any  of  these  things  to  obtain  a  priority  on  all  of  them  from  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  the  picture  presented  is  to  what  extent 
our  own  productive  capacity  and  our  own  supply  situation  would 
be  drained  out  by  these  allotments  to  beneficiaries  of  the  lend-lease 
set-up.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  will  have  somebody  down  here 
from  the  W.  P.  B.  who  can  tell  us  all  about  this;  we  will  have  them 
down  here  both  on  lend-lease  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  so  that  we  can  get 
all  of  that  information  first-hand. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Taber,  I  should  like  to  point  out  two  things  regard¬ 
ing  Mr.  Nelson’s  letter.  One  is  in  the  second  paragraph  he  points 
out  that  the  budgetary  request  has  been  gone  over  by  the  people  in 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  that,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  realistic, 
and  reasonable,  and  is  capable  of  fulfillment. 

Of  course,  the  actual  scheduling  and  allocation  takes  place  covering 
a  period  in  the  future,  and  the  W.  P.  B.  officials  cannot  make  an  iron- 
bound  commitment  that  every  one  of  the  items  requested  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  under  the  then  existing  demand  and  supply  situation.  They 
have  checked  our  budget  and  have  advised  that  they  think  it  is  reaso  1- 
ably  capable  of  fulfillment.  That  is  obviously  all  they  can  do  at  this 
time. 

ALLOCATIONS  MADE  QUARTERLY  BY  W.  P.  B. 

Mr.  Juran.  The  allocations  of  the  War  Production  Board  are  not 
made  on  a  long-range  basis  but  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  advance. 
For  instance,  at  the  present  time  allocations  are  being  made  for  the 
third  quarter.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  firm  allocations  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  being  made  for  the  third  quarter  in  the 
calendar  year? 

Mr.  Juran.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  The  War  Production  Board 
reserves  the  right,  and  very  properly  so,  if  changing  conditions  come 
along,  of  changing  those  allocations. 

Mr.  Taber.  Can  you  supply  us  with  a  memorandum  indicating  the 
quantity  of  these  items  in  dollars  that  will  have  gone  to  each  of  these 
beneficiaries  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  estimate  for  the  last 
5  months,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Give  them  by  country  and  by  category. 

Mr.  Cox.  And  by  dollar  value? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes,  and  by  dollar  value. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

(Tlie  statement  referred  to  cannot  be  prepared  in  time  for  the  printed 
bearings  but  will  be  furnished  to  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  wondering  to  wliat  extent  these  figures  show  the 
increase  over  what  has  been  done  for  these  countries  this  year? 

Mr.  Juran.  In  the  individual  sheets  which  are  before  you  that  is 
shown  for  each  type  of  commodity.  There  is  a  comparison  of  what 
has  happened  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  what  is  estimated  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

Mr.  Taber.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Juran.  On  each  of  these  pages  there  is  a  so-called  impact  state¬ 
ment  for  each  of  these  commodities. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  that  is  only  as  to  category. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  As  to  each  commodity,  but  it  is  not  shown  by  country, 
so  that  one  country  might  be  receiving  a  good  deal  more  than  it  did 
this  year,  and  the  other  countries  might  happen  to  be  getting  con¬ 
siderably  less,  so  that  that  would  not  get  at  what  I  had  in  mind  getting 
a  picture  of. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

SUPPLYING  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  notice  from  Mr.  Crowley’s  statement  it  reads  as 
follows: 

In  recognition  of  this  situation,  the  determination  was  made  that  beginning 
November  15,  1943,  machine  tools  and  industrial  equipment  would  in  general  no 
longer  be  supplied  Great  Britain  under  lend-lease.  These  items  are  now  purchased 
by  Britain  for  cash. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  elucidate  on  that  a  little  bit  in  connection  with 
this  $150,000,000  item. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  $150,000,000  item  you  have  reference  to  is  for  Russia. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  are  still  supplying  machine  tools  on  a  lend-lease 
basis  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

There  is  under  discussion  a  plan  to  cover,  I  think,  in  part  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  Mr.  Taber  has  in  mind,  which  I  think  the  committee  ought 
to  hear  discussed  in  executive  session. 

USE  OF  LEND-LEASE  COMMODITIES  AFTER  TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  mean  the  use  of  these  lend-lease  com¬ 
modities  after  the  termination  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  is  the  general  provision  now  in  that 
respect,  Mr.  Cox? 

Mr.  Cox.  All  of  the  master  agreements  provide  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  can  recapture  any  supplies  not  destroyed,  consumed,  or  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  As  of  the  present  time,  all  aid  would  terminate 
with  the  end  of  hostilities? 
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Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right,  subject  to  an  orderly  liquidation. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  mean  the  end  of  total  hostilities? 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Well,  supposing  Germany  folds  up  tomorrow, 
what  is  the  legal  status  of  lend-lease  aid? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  would  depend  on  what  the  status  of  the  Japanese 
war  was,  and  who  was  fighting. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  And  as  long  as  the  Japanese  war  goes  on 
aid  is  available  to  any  of  these  countries  we  are  considering  here? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  if  the  aid  contributed  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  I  should  assume  that  whether  the  aid  would  continue,  and 
in  what  amount  would  depend  on  the  participation  of  the  various 
countries  in  the  combined  effort  of  defeating  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Of  course,  we  assume  that  even  with  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  Germany  that  these  Allies  are  still  going  to  be  our 
allies  in  the  Japanese  war,  and  it  would  not  affect  the  basic  principle 
of  lend-lease,  but  it  might  affect  the  character  of  it. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Do  you  think  Russia  will  be  our  ally  in  the 
Japanese  war? 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Surely. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  have  not  anything  to  indicate  that  so  far  in  public. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  other  way  or  not. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  is  that  $4,769,000  item  under  “Other 
undistributed”? 

HEALTH  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  Juran.  It  is  for  health  supplies,  some  of  it  is  for  the  Middle 
East,  but  most  of  it  for  Algiers,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  some  of  the 
French  territories. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Why  is  it  undistributed? 

Mr.  Juran.  Because  there  are  so  many  countries  there.  Rather 
than  making  a  great  many  columns  which  would  make  the  page 
unwieldy,  it  has  been  lumped  into  one  item. 


Saturday,  May  6,  1944. 

WAR  SHIPPING  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  EMORY  S.  LAND,  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR,  AND  WILLIAM  U.  KIRSCH,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Land,  I  believe  that  you  are  in  the  very 
happy  position,  and  the  very  unusual  one,  I  must  say,  although  we 
listen  to  you  always  with  pleasure,  of  not  asking  for  any  money, 
unless  you  might  be  considered  to  be  interested  in  this  $25,090  for 
t  the  Greek  Seamen’s  Home.  I  do  not  think  you  are  even  asking  for 

!any  administrative  expenses  at  this  time.  I  suppose  that  is  taken 
care  of  in  your  regular  War  Shipping  Administration  estimate,  which 
is  before  us. 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 
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UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  VESSELS  AND  OTHER 
WATER  CRAFT  AND  SERVICING  AND  REPAIR  OF  SHIPS 

The  Chairman.  Eut  I  see  that  you  are  interested  in  some  balances  ‘ 
which  you  anticipate  will  exist  on  June  30,  next,  in  the  two  categories 
shown  in  this  smaller  orange-colored  document.  It  would  somewhat  j 
relieve  the  situation  if  these  documents  were  numbered.  There  are 
two  categories,  No.  4,  vessels  and  other  watercraft,  and  category  8,  | 
servicing  and  repair  of  ships,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  will  be 
unobligated  balances  on  June  30,  1944. 

In  the  first  one  you  anticipate  an  unobligated  balance  of  $1,033,- 
310,000,  and  in  category  8  it  is  estimated  that  you  will  have  an  un-  1 
obligated  balance  of  $i29,600,000,  totaling  $1,162,910,000,  as  your 
part  of  the  $7,188,893,000  total  request.  Admiral  Land,  your  esti¬ 
mated  balance  here  in  category  4,  on  June  30  next,  is  placed  at  $736,-  r 
299,000,  shown  in  column  1,  table  C,  of  this  small  book.  I  assume 
that  was  based  on  your  balance  as  of  the  end  of  February  and  pro¬ 
jected  on  to  June  30?  That  is  purely  an  estimate,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes.  sir. 

BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATE 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  March  figures  caused  you  to  make  any 
readjustment  in  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Ktrsch.  I  should  like  to  explain  that  the  figures  in  the  orange-  !j 
colored  booklet  are  those  of  the  F.  E.  A.,  and  apparently  represent  i 
the  unobligated  balances  of  appropriations  to  F.  E.  A.,  rather  than  ;  j 
the  unobligated  allocations  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
The  allocations  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  will  be  fully  j 
obligated  before  June  30,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  that  we 
have  now  show  a  small  deficiency  to  June  30  which  F.  E.  A.  will  . 
make  up  to  us.  The  F.  E.  A.  has  distributed  the  June  30  unobligated 
appropriation  to  these  categories  in  order  to  allow  us,  for  the  fiscal  > 
year  1945,  to  meet  our  anticipated  obligations  in  1945.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  method  of  arriving  at  these  figures.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  them  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  these  estimates? 

Admiral  Land.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  made  for  you  based  on  the  February 
figures? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  March  figures 
which  have^ecome  available  since  that  time  have  made  any  material 
change  in  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Kirsch.  According  to  our  estimates  to  June  30  for  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  the  allocations  which  have  been  made  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  to  March  31  will  be  just  about 
$2,000,000  shy  of  the  obligations  that  we  anticipate  to  June  30,  but 
the  F.  E.  A.  will  make  that  up  to  us.  The  remaining  balance  of  t 
$736,000,000  in  category  4  and  $168,000,000  in  category  8  is  the 
balance  of  the  appropriations  available  to  them,  and  not  the  balance 
of  the  allocations  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  feel  at  this  time,  this  having  been 
made  some  time  ago,  that  you  will  have  an  unobligated  balance  on 
hand  as  of  June  30,  1944? 
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Mr.  Kirsch.  I  feel  that  these  two  unobligated  appropriations  to 
F.  E.  A.  will  be  available  to  make  allocations  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  for  1945,  to  meet  our  estimated  obligations  in  1945. 

Mr.  Juran.  We  can  explain  the  way  these  tables  were  prepared, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  at  this  point  in  the  record  you  insert  a 
statement  clarifying  that  situation. 

Mr.  Juran.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to. 

Admiral  Land.  I  have  a  brief  statment  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  a  comprehensive  statment 
was  submitted  dealing  with  the  lend-lease  activities  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  the  Maritime  Commission.  With  the 
committee’s  approval  I  should  like  to  incorporate  that  statement 
herein  by  reference  and  limit  my  comments  in  this  statement  to  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  fifth  lend-lease  budget  as  it  relates  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  No  funds  are  included  to  cover  con¬ 
struction  of  vessels  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Crowley  has  asked  whether  United  Nations’  vessels  will  be 
able  to  lift,  during  the  1945  fiscal  year,  lend-lease  material  aggre¬ 
gating  14,000,000  short  tons  of  dry  cargo  and  182,000,000  barrels  of 
wet  cargo.  We  have  stated  that  although  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  firm  commitment  in  view  of  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of 
war,  it  appears  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  foregoing  tonnages  of 
lend-lease  cargo  can  be  moved  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

War  Shipping  Administration’s  requirements  in  the  1945  lend- 
lease  budget  under  consideration  total  $1,167,435,000.  Of  this,  71 
percent  is  for  ocean  freight,  11  percent  for  essential  services  and 
supplies  to  foreign-flag  vessels  in  United  States  ports;  about  12  per¬ 
cent  for  repairs  to  such  vessels ;  and  the  balance  of  6  percent  for  ves¬ 
sels,  equipment  to  be  exported  for  the  repair  of  vessels  in  foreign  ports, 
and  other  miscellaneous  shipping  services. 

These  percentages  indicate  that  War  Shipping  Administration’s 
most  important  lend-lease  job  is  the  transportation  of  essential  muni¬ 
tions  and  materials  required  by  our  allies  at  the  fighting  fronts.  The 
Budget  estimate  covering  freight  on  cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom 
shows  a  substantial  reduction  under  requirements  for  this  purpose 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  is  attributable  in  large  part  to 
the  transportation,  on  vessels  chartered  to  the  British  under  lend- 
lease,  of  cargoes  formerly  moved  on  War  Shipping  Administration 
vessels.  Since  these  vessels  on  charter  to  the  British  are  manned  and 
operated  by  them,  the  responsibility  for  meeting  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance  expenses  is  effectively  shifted  from  our  shoulders  to  theirs. 

The  estimate  for  services  and  supplies  covers  only  the  essential 
port  expenses,  stevedoring,  bunkers,  stores,  and  provisions  required 
by  foreign-flag  vessels  in  United  States  ports.  These  requirements 
are  checked  against  War  Shipping  Administration’s  own  operating 
experience  for  the  trades  in  which  the  vessels  are  regularly  employed. 

Voyage  repairs  to  foreign-flag  ships  are  limited  to  work  required  for 
seaworthiness,  cargoworthiness,  and  safety  of  the  vessels. 

A  detailed  break-down  of  War  Shipping  Administration’s  require¬ 
ments  by  categories  and  countries  is  given  in  the  statement  of  Budget 
estimates  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 
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Now,  the  statement  that  I  made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  accompanies  this.  It  is  rather  long,  but  it  answers  many 
of  the  questions  that  were  pertinent  at  that  hearing  on  the  legislative 
side,  and  it  attempts  to  answer  certain  pertinent  questions  in  some 
parts  of  the  7  pages  of  it  that  this  committee  would  be  particularly 
interested  in,  as  it  involves  the  basis  on  which  estimates  are  made, 
the  number  of  sailings,  and  how  they  are  distributed. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  you  go  ahead  with  it, 
Admiral. 

Admiral  Land.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  will. 

Admiral  Land.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  will  read  it  all: 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  is  already  familiar  with  the  record  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  and  its  predecessor,  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  providing  our  allies  with  munitions  and  materials  essential  to  the 
gigantic  war  effort  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  You  know,  too,  where  the 
responsibility  lies  to  furnish  the  ocean-borne  transportation  for  these  huge  supplies. 
The  Maritime  Commission  builds  the  ships  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
operates  them. 

Last  year  there  was  outlined  the  scope  of  War  Shipping  Administration  and 
Maritime  Commission  operations.  Those  things  are  true  today  with  this  differ¬ 
ence:  the  record  of  achievement  in  the  last  year  is  markedly  better. 

The  shipbuilding  record,  for  example;  between  January  1,  1941,  and  January  1, 
1,  1944,  there  were  constructed  in  the  United  States  2,861  vessels — dry  cargo, 
tankers,  and  miscellaneous  coasters,  barges,  and  tugs  aggregating  28,844,705 
tons,  dead  weight.  Of  the  total  dead-weight  tonnage  constructed  during  the 
past  3  years  approximately  80  percent  was  in  the  form  of  vessels  of  the  dry  cargo 
type,  and  about  17  percent  was  in  the  form  of  tankers;  the  remaining  3  percent 
consisted  of  miscellaneous  vessels.  The  tonnage  constructed  in  1943  was  more 
than  double  the  1942  achievement,  and  in  1944,  we  propose  to  add  approximately 
another  18,500,000  dead-weight  tons.  This  is  an  accomplishment  that  stands 
on  its  own  fete. 

All  of  the  tonnage  which  has  been  built  is  not  now  afloat.  We  have  suffered 
many  losses  from  enemy  action.  I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  naval  convoys, 
and  air  services,  British  and  American,  which  have  reduced  our  sinkings  by  enemy 
submarines  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  were  at  their  peak.  But  I  must  warn 
you  of  the  losses  which  we  may  suffer  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead  as  our  military 
forces  transport  their  supplies  closer  and  closer  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  For  security 
reasons  one  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many  ships  we  have  in  service  today.  While 
this  knowledge  might  not  comfort  the  enemy,  it  surely  would  assist  him. 

Our  own  ships,  last  year,  carried  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  lend-lease  cargo  shipped 
abroad.  Last  vear  vessels  in  the  control  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
made  2,876  sailings  transporting  lend-lease  material.  Of  this  total,  2,267  sailings 
were  for  Great  Britain,  her  colonies  and  dominions,  328  for  Russia,  and  281  for 
other  lend-lease  countries.  Not  only  does  this  represent  a  marked  gain  in  lend- 
lease  sailings  over  the  previous  vear,  but  significantly,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
cargoes  loaded  actually  were  delivered.  Less  than  2  percent  of  all  our  lend-lease 
shipments  were  lost  last  year  as  a  result  of  enemy  action,  as  compared  with  losses 
of  about  5  percent  in  1942. 

In  this  connection  you  may  be  interested  in  our  movement  of  lend-lease  cargo 
to  Russia.  A  year  ago  we  were  losing,  as  a  result  of  enemv  action,  12  out  of 
every  100  ships  supplying  the  Soviet  Union.  That  means  12  ships  loaded  with 
urgently  needed  tanks,  trucks,  guns  and  weapons  of  all  kinds.  Today,  only  1 
ship  out  of  every  100  on  the  Russian  supply  line  is  being  sunk.  Today,  too,  the 
short  Mediterranean  route  is  open.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  fleet  of  new 
merchant  ships. 

This  improvement  in  our  ability  to  deliver  the  goods  to  Russia  has  not  been 
without  effect.  Some  of  the  results  were  announced  by  Mr.  Crowley  the  other 
day  when  he  summarized  the  quantities  of  aid  of  various  types  sent  to  the  Soviets. 
It  is  no  accident  that  Russia  last  summer  was  able  to  seize  and  maintain  the 
initiative  against  the  Nazis.  Last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  lend-lease  ship¬ 
ments  to  Russia  exceeded  the  monthly  rate  of  shipments  called  for  by  the  Russian 
Protocol. 
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The  President’s  Protocol  Committee  prepares  a  program  of  shipments  for  the 
lend-lease  supplies  which  Russia  vitally  needs.  We  are  now  more  than  meeting 
that  schedule.  As  of  January  1,  1944,  lend-lease  shipments  of  war  material 
amounted  to  133  percent  of  the  target  set  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  protocol. 

That  brings  me  to  another  aspect  of  our  shipping  picture.  The  American 
merchant  marine  today  is  a  fully  integrated  part  of  the  United  Nations’  war 
effort.  The  sailing  of  every  cargo  vessel  and  tanker  from  a  United  States  port 
is  scheduled  so  as  to  move  the  largest  volume  of  war  material  in  the  quickest 
time.  The  out-bound  cargo  which  we  handle  is  either  for  the  account  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  lend-lease,  or  it  is  cargo  the  export  of  which  is  deemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  Allied  war  production  or  civilian  needs.  Through  the  collaboration  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  all  goods  moving  to  port  for  overseas 
shipment  are  controlled  to  prevent  the  export  of  goods  not  essential  to  the  total 
war  effort. 

In  1943  the  total  of  ocean-borne  dry-cargo  shipments  of  all  kinds  from  the 
United  States  to  various  ports  throughout  the  world  amounted  to  46,869,000 
long  tons  of  cargo.  That  was  42  percent  more  than  we  shipped  in  1942.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  that  out-bound  tonnage  was  carried  in  vessels  controlled  by 
the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

Of  the  total  dry-cargo  carried  out-bound  last  year,  approximately  42  percent 
was  for  our  own  Army  and  Navy,  approximately  another  42  percent  represented 
lend-lease  cargo,  and  the  remainder  was,  in  general,  essential  civilian  cargo,  ship¬ 
ped  by  American  exporters  to  various  parts  of  the  world  under  carefully  controlled 
export  programs,  which  of  necessity  must  be  maintained  in  wartime. 

Exports  make  up  only  one  side  of  the  shipping  ledger.  The  other  is  the  import 
side.  Shipping,  commercial  trade  and  lend-lease  are  all  two-way  operations. 
In  1943  imports  carried  on  War  Shipping  Administration  and  other  vessels  from 
foreign  ports  to  meet  our  own  essential  war  needs  totaled  19,480.000  long  tons. 
This  is  to  be  compared  with  17,509,000  long  tons  in  1942.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  the  total  in  1943  was  lifted  by  vessels  under  the  control  of  the  War  Shipping 
administration. 

The  out-bound  tonnage  carried  last  year  was  approximately  two  and  a  half 
times  the  in-bound  tonnage.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  this  war 
is  being  fought  at  the  other  end  of  our  ocean  supply  lines.  Our  troops  and  those 
of  our  allies  must  be  supplied  at  the  battle  fronts  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
The  tonnage  that  we  carry  to  the  front  lines  will  inevitably  be  disproportionate  to 
the  tonnage  we  can  bring  back. 

War  necessity  requires  that  imports  be  controlled  as  carefully  as  exports.  The 
War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Food  Administration  have  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  our  import  requirements.  In  cooperation  with  these 
agencies,  with  the  State  Department,  and  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  War  Shipping  Administration  endeavors  to  work  out  the  shipping 
agreements  to  meet  these  essential  requirements  and  to  fit  them  in  with  other 
demands  made  for  wartime  shipping. 

On  our  in-bound  voyages  we  take  home  all  of  the  essential  materials,  not 
allocated  to  our  allies,  that  we  can  get.  Sometimes  we  may  also  take  on  cargo  of 
lesser  essentiality  when  doing  so  does  not  impair  the  full  use  of  our  vessels  in  the 
war  effort.  Moreover,  something  has  to  be  taken  on  as  ballast  for  proper 
operations. 

I  must  emphasize  that  shipping  in  wartime  differs  from  a  normal  commercial 
operation.  We  need  ships  so  badly  to  transport  the  vast  quantities  of  weapons 
being  produced  by  American  technical  genius  that  we  can’t  allow  our  ships  to  be 
tied  up  in  foreign  ports  for  any  length  of  time  awaiting  a  return  load.  In  some 
cases  it  is  too  dangerous  to  leave  our  ships  under  the  bombs  and  guns  of  the  enemy 
for  a  moment  more  than  it  takes  to  unload  their  valuable  cargo.  In  almost  all 
cases  docks  and  port  facilities  are  at  such  a  premium  that  ships,  as  soon  as  unloaded, 
must  yield  their  berths  to  in-coming  vessels  awaiting  discharge  of  their  cargo. 
A  tour  of  some  of  our  ports — both  here  and  abroad — would  show  you  the  tremen¬ 
dous  achievements  which  have  become  a  part  of  our  daily  operations. 

Our  primary  lend-lease  job  is  that  of  physically  delivering  the  weapons  of  war 
to  the  people  and  the  places  where  the  most  force  can  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japs. 

There  are  other  lend-lease  operations.  The  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
supply  the  essential  maritime  and  shipping  needs  of  lend-lease  countries.  These 
include,  in  addition  to  the  transportation  of  war  material  on  our  ships,  the  serv¬ 
icing,  supplying,  and  repairing  of  merchant  vessels  in  United  States  ports;  the 
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transfer  of  sirall  boats,  tugs,  and  barges  for  use  in  military  and  foreign  operations; 
the  building  and  leasing  of  merchant,  vessels  for  wartime  operation  by  lend-lease 
countries  using  trained  crews  made  up  of  their  own  nationals;  and  the  conversion 
of  ships  into  troop  carriers  in  preparation  for  the  coming  European  offensive. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  checks  all  requests  for  lend-lease  aid  in 
advance  of  procurement  or  the  rendering  of  services.  For  example,  we  determine 
first,  whether  the  furnishing  of  the  aid  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  war  effort, 
and  second,  we  examine  our  ability  to  supply  in  the  light  of  all  the  competing 
needs.  Requests  for  lend-lease  aid  are  presented  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
covering  transportation  of  war  materials,  normal  ship  repairs,  servicing  and 
supplying  of  ships,  and  other  recurring  items,  while  nonrecurring  requirements 
are  presented  in  individual  requisitions,  detailing  the  exact  nature  of  the  assistance 
reouired. 

When  requisitions  for  lend-lease  aid  are  formally  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  they  are  submitted  to  us  with  authority  either  to 
procure  or  to  render  a  service.  In  carrying  out  the  procurement  or  service  under 
these  requisitions,  the  War  Shipping  Administration  applies  its  own  operating 
standards  based  upon  its  own  experience.  Vovage  repairs  to  foreign  merchant 
ships  are  limited  to  work  required  for  seaworthiness  and  cargoworthiness  of  the 
vessels  quantities  of  stores  and  supplies  furnished  vessels  are  restricted  to  standard 
requirements  for  trades  in  which  the  vessels  serviced  are  regularly  employed. 
All  of  our  lend-lease  operations  are  carried  out  with  funds  made  available  to  us 
by  the  Foreign  Fconomic  Administration,  with  the  single  exception  of  ships 
acquired  bv  the  Maritime  Commission  out  of  its  construction  funds,  and  lend- 
leased,  with  Foreign  Economic  Administration  approval,  to  foreign  governments. 

Ship  repairs  are  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  lend-lease  aid  which  we  render. 
During  1943  the  War  Shipping  Adn'inistraticn  repaired,  under  lend-lease,  2,055 
United  Nations’  vessels  in  American  repair  yards.  Lend-lease  has  made  it  pos 
sible  to  pool  the  ITiited  Nations’  ship  repair  facilities  so  as  to  obtain  maximum 
efficiency.  The  objective  is  to  keep  as  many  ships  as  possible  of  maximum  use¬ 
fulness.  The  same  principles  govern  the  lend-leasing  and  reverse  lend-leasing  of 
services  and  supplies.  Stevedoring,  port  expenses,  and  fuel  illustrate  the  type  of 
services  furnished  to  foreign-controlled  vessels.  During  1943  more  than  6,000 
such  services  were  rendered  under  lend-lease. 

One  of  the  places  where  the  lend-lease  mechanism  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  our  shipping  operations  has  been  in  the  utilization  of  the  skilled  seamen  of 
foreign  nations.  Great  maritime  nations  such  as  Norway  and  Great  Britain  have 
suffered  severe  losses  in  their  merchant  marine.  Moreover,  these  nations  no 
longer  have  the  capacity  to  replace  their  losses  with  new  building.  Consequently, 
in  numerous  instances,  these  nations  have  had  a  pool  of  trained  manpower  but  no 
merchant  ships  in  which  they  might  be  put  to  work. 

Norway,  for  example,  had  the  fourth  largest  merchant  marine  in  the  world 
when  she  was  made  the  victim  of  Nazi  aggression.  Today,  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action  and  wartime  losses  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  its  pre-war  size.  This  left  Norway,  a  nation  with  a  great  seafaring 
tradition,  with  a  large  reservoir  of  very  competent  sailors.  It  was  important  that 
the  skill  and  efficiency  of  these  seafaring  people  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Allied  side.  In  order  to  utilize  this  pool  of  available  manpower,  ships  had  to  be 
supplied.  This  we  have  done  under  lend-lease  authority. 

TITLE  TO  ALL  OF  THESE  LEND-LEASED  SHIPS  REMAINS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

As  of  February  15  of  this  year,  we  had  delivered  to  the  Norwegians,  under 
chartering  agreements,  1 1  merchant  vessels.  Seven  of  these  lend-leased  ships 
were  I liberty  ships  and  the  rest  were  drv-cargo  vessels  of  the  C-l  tvpe  (Diesel- 
engine  propulsionl.  These  vessels  are  sailed  under  the  Norwegian  flag  by  Nor¬ 
wegian  crews.  They  are  operated,  however,  in  the  War  Shipping  Administration’s 
service.  Under  lend-lease,  we  have  in  this  wav  succeeded  in  utilizing  the  skill 
of  Norwegian  sailors  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  Nations'. 

Similarly,  we  have  lend-leased  in  the  same  way,  two  Liberty  ships  to  China 
for  operation  by  Chinese  crews.  Two  merchant  vessels  have  also  been  lend- 
leased  to  the  Greek  Government  and  two  to  the  Netherlands. 

Moreover,  we  have  chartered  under  lend-lease  a  number  of  merchant  ships 
to  the  British.  By  the  end  of  April  or  May  we  expect  to  complete  the  delivery 
of  about  200  vessels  covered  in  the  program  announced  last  summer.  Ship 
losses  have  severely  crippled  the  ability  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  move  its 
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essential  war  materials.  The  burden  on  our  merchant  marine,  therefore,  became 
increasingly  heavy.  This  burden  has  now  been  materially  lessened  by  the 
chartering  of  vessels  to  the  British  for  operation  under  the  British  flag  with 
British  crew's.  Title  remains  in  the  United  States. 

The  chartering  of  cargo  vessels  to  the  British  for  operation  by  their  own  crews 
under  their  own  flag  has  several  direct  and  immediate  benefits.  It  utilizes 
skilled  manpower  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  In  addition,  it  reduces 
the  volume  of  lend-lease  cargo  which  has  to  be  moved  in  War  Shipping  Admin¬ 
istration  vessels.  This,  in  turn,  means  a  reduction  in  lend-lease  expenditures 
to  meet  shipping  costs  as  well  as  a  substantial  reduction  in  War  Shipping  Admin¬ 
istration  operating  costs.  Finally,  these  chartering  arrang etr.ents  shift  back 
into  British  hands  some  of  the  operating  responsibility  which  we  were  forced  to 
assume  when  the  British  fleet  became  badly  crippled  by  the  war. 

The  American  merchant  fleet  now  bears  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  responsibility 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Axis.  Today  our  fleet — the  tonnage  of  dry-cargo 
vessels  that  we  own — is  at  least  40  percent  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 
and,  in  fact,  exceeds  the  fleets  of  all  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations  combined. 
Our  vessels  now  operate  in  every  kind  of  trade  throughout  the  world.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  require  services,  supplies,  and  repairs  in  the  ports  of  almost  all  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  disbursements  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
colonies,  as  w'ell  as  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  are  being  met  under 
reverse  lend-lease.  These  reverse  lend-lease  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
with  the  respective  governments  in  line  with  the  over-all  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  several  governments.  We  estimate  that  the  value  of  this 
reverse  lend-lease  assistance  in  services  related  to  shipping  alone  is  presently  ac¬ 
cruing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $80,000,000  per  annum. 

In  the  President’s  twelfth  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations,  the  value 
of  shipping  and  shipping  services  furnished  as  reverse  lend-lease  by  the  United 
Kingdom  alone — excluding  the  Dominions — totaled  $169,000,000  for  the  period 
ended  June  30,  1943.  This  included  disbursements  of  the  type  just  mentioned, 
on  Army,  Navy,  and  War  Shipping  Administration  operated  vessels.  It  like¬ 
wise  included  transportation  services  and  the  use  of  full  ships  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration.  All  Army  and  Navy  cargo  moving  on  British  vessels  is  carried 
under  reverse  lend-lease  without  charge.  Likewise  the  transportation  on  British 
vessels  of  the  raw  materials  supplied  to  the  United  States  as  reciprocal  aid  is 
moved  freight  free. 

One  could  multiply  examples  of  the  uses  of  lend-lease  in  promoting  efficiency 
and  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  our  merchant  fleet.  One  illustration  is  the 
efficient  and  interchangeable  loading  of  lend-lease  and  Army  ships  which  has  been 
worked  out  for  lend-lease  and  Army  cargo.  For  example,  the  vessels  made 
available  to  the  Army,  especially  those  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  may  carry 
lend-lease  goods  (usually  weight  or  bottom  cargo)  whenever  this  results  in  more 
efficient  loading  of  the  vessels.  Likewise,  Army  material  (usually  measurement 
cargo)  is  often  loaded  on  ships  carrying  primarily  lend-lease  cargo  in  order  to 
utilize  as  fully  as  possible  the  weight  and  cubic  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels. 
Shipping  space  is  still  our  most  valuable  war  commodity,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  use  it  fully.  Another  illustration  of  efficiency  under  lend-lease  is  the 
highly  technical  and  specialized  procedure  worked  out  for  procuring  and  forward¬ 
ing  to  loading  ports  the  vast  quantities  of  war  materials  destined  for  different 
Allied  Nations.  Lend-lease  made  possible  a  centralized  control  over  this  process. 
Nowhere  in  the  complex  machinery  of  wartime  supply,  procurement,  inland  trans¬ 
port  and  shipping  do  the  gears  naesh  better.  This  is  in  itself  the  strongest  kind 
of  justification  for  lend-lease. 

Last  year,  I  testified  that  I  favored  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  I 
also  testified  that  lend-lease,  and  reverse  lend-lease,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
abandoned.  My  conviction  on  this  subject  is  the  same,  if  not  even  greater,  today. 
Under  the  lend-lease  mechanism  we  have  worked  out  a  smooth  and  flexible  system 
of  interallied  war  supply.  To  disrupt  that  system  would  be  to  imperil  not  cnly 
allied  unity  but  the  ability  with  which  we  can  supply  out  joint  forces  in  the  coming 
hour  of  decision.  We  have  worked  out  under  lend-lease  a  system  of  pooling  war 
resources  and  the  war  potential  cf  the  United  Nations.  This  system  has  yielded 
excellent  results.  I  believe'it  is  imperative  in  the  national  interest,  not  only  that 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  be  extended,  but  that  it  be  left  unchanged. 
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PURCHASE  OF  VESSELS  AND  TANKERS 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Land,  the  total  that  you  request,  $1,162,- 
910,000,  is  divided  into  four  items  which  are  set  forth  in  the  large 
orange  book,  beginning  on  page  6,  pages  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  one  page  to 
each  item.  The  first  item  is  an  estimate  of  $25,200,000  for  purchase 
of  vessels  and  tankers.  Possibly  we  ought  to  have  this  testimony 
off  the  record.  If  you  prefer,  we  will  go  off  the  record  now,  and  will 
you  tell  us  what  is  covered  by  this? 

Admiral  Land.  In  addition  to  the  $1,162,910,000  on  pages  6,  7,  8, 
9,  and  53  now  before  you,  we  have  requested  the  sum  of  $4,525,000 
under  category  No.  9,  which  does  not  appear  in  these  pages.  The 
total  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration  request  is  therefore 
$1,167,435,000. 

(After  discussion  off  the  record:) 

PORT  EXPENSES,  STORES,  AND  PROVISIONS 

The  Chairman.  "We  will  take  up  next  the  item  on  page  7 
of  $165,500,000,  covering  port  expenses,  stores,  and  provisions; 
maintenance  of  defensive  equipment;  repair  of  equipment  for  export, 
and  the  filling  of  bunkers  of  merchant  vessels  with  fuel  oil. 

This  expense,  Admiral,  is  all  occasioned  by  the  furnishing  to  vessels 
of  the  Allied  Nations  of  this  type  of  service  indicated  here? 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  on  that? 

Admiral  Land.  I  could  elaborate  slightly  if  that  would  help;  but 
it  is  in  the  record  on  page  7  of  the  notes  on  the  lend-lease  appropriation 
where  it  breaks  down  the  items  and  makes  somewhat  of  a  comparison 
of  them.  If  you  choose,  I  could  incorporate  this  here,  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  do  that  at  this  point. 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Port  expenses,  stores,  and  provisions  includes  berthing  charges,  towage,  medical 
inspections,  port  dues,  food,  medicine,  and  various  supplies  for  the  crews  during 
the  voyages,  coal  or  oil  bunkers,  etc. 

Dry-cargo  vessels  are  mainly  freighters.  However,  these  include  also  troop 
ships  such  as  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  which  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  for  many  United  States  troops  under  reverse  lend-lease. 

Maintenance  of  defensive  equipment  includes  gun  racks,  gun  mounts,  ammuni¬ 
tion  boxes,  shell  racks,  drift  targets,  and  miscellaneous  hardware  for  British- 
controlled  merchant  vessels  as  they  put  in  at  United  States  ports. 

Repair  equipment  for  export  includes  spare  propellers,  anchors,  chain,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  such  gear  taken  aboard  in  this  country  but  not  installed  in  our  ports. 
Much  of  this  equipment  is  for  repairs  to  EC-2  type  Liberty  vessels  which  have 
been  lend-leased  to  the  British  by  us.  Fishing^equipment  for  the  Russian  Arctic 
fishing  fleet  is  another  item. 

Excess  bunkers  involves  filling  the  fuel  oil  tanks  of  merchant  vessels  to  capacity 
in  our  ports  and  discharging  the  surplus  at  United  Kingdom  ports.  This  is  a 
means  of  utilizing  tanker  capacity  which  would  otherwise  be  waste  space. 

RECIPROCAL  SERVICES  RECEIVED  FROM  ALLIED  NATIONS 

The  Chairman.  I  might  ask  if  the  Allied  Nations  furnish  this  type 
of  service  to  our  vessels  when  they  are  in  their  ports? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir;  our  port  expenses,  stores,  and  provisions 
include  berthing  charges,  towage,  medical  inspections,  port  dues,  food, 
medicine,  and  various  supplies  for  the  crews  during  the  voyage,  coal 
or  oil  bunkers,  and  so  forth. 
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United  States  vessels  which  go  in  Russian  ports  similarly  are 
supplied. 

United  States  vessels  are  supplied  at  British  ports  under  reverse 
lend-lease  with  the  same  type  of  materials  which  we  supply  the 
British  in  our  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  those  services  rendered  at  our  own  ports, 
or  are  some  of  them  rendered  at  other  ports  where  we  have  supplies 
on  hand? 

Admiral  Land.  Those  are  all  in  our  United  States  ports.  There 
are  exceptions,  as  indicated  later,  where  we  ship  spare  parts  abroad. 
Repair  equipment  for  export  includes  spare  propellers,  anchors,  chain, 
instruments,  and  such  gear  taken  aboard  in  this  country  but  not  in¬ 
stalled  in  our  ports.  Much  of  this  equipment  is  for  repairs  to  the 
EC-2  type  Liberty  vessels  which  have  been  lend-leased  to  the  British 
by  us.  Fishing  equipment  for  the  Russian  Arctic  fishing  fleet  is 
another  item.  Other  than  that,  which  is  relatively  small,  they  are 
all  done  in  United  States  ports. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  amounts  are  all  based  upon  current 
rates  of  expenditure? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  determined  from  your  experience,  based  both 
on  the  number  and  type  of  vessel,  and  the  average  cost  per  vessel? 

Admiral  Land.  I  think  this  is  more  accurate  than  anything  we 
have  submitted  before. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  does  this  total  compare  with  the  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944? 

Admiral  Land.  It  is  considerably  less.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Kirsch  to 
say  just  how  much.  It  is  very  difficult  tor  me  to  compare  this  page  7 
with  anything  we  have  in  our  budget  for  1944  in  this  division,  but 
dry  cargo  vessels  appears  in’  the  estimates  we  made  in  1944. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Can  you  give  us  some  figure  for  the  record? 

Admiral  Land.  I  will  put  the  amount  in  the  record  for  comparison 
here.  I  think  that  would  be  easier  than  to  attempt  to  quote  it  here, 
we  can  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  budget  estimates  for  the  fourth  lend-lease 
appropriation  covered  the  period  May  1,  1943,  to  June  30,  1944 — a  period  of 
14  months.  The  comparisons  shown  below  are  therefore  broken  down  to  indicate 
the  total  for  the  14  months  and  a  separate  column  of  pro  rata  proportion  fovthe 
12-month  period,  fiscal  1944. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  code 

May  1,  1943,  to  June  30,  1944 

Fiscal  year, 
1945 

Total 

Pro  rata 

May  1,  to 
June  30, 
1943 

Fiscal  year, 
1944 

Category  4 _  _ 

310 

320 

330 

710 

830 

78,500 
183, 000 

1,  414,  754 
279,  300 

11,215 
20, 143 
202, 108 
39,  900 

67,  285 
156, 857 
1,212,646 
239,400 

25,200 
165,  500 
842,  610 
129,600 
4,  525 

Do.'. _ 

Do _ _ _ 

Category  8 _ _ _ 

Total. . 

1,  955,  554 

279, 366 

1, 676, 188 

1, 167, 435 
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RENTAL  AND  CHARTER  OF  VESSELS 

The  Chairman.  On  page  8,  your  largest  item  there  is  $842,610,000 
for  rental  and  charter  of  vessels.  Give  us  a  statement  on  that  item. 
It  seems  to  be  practically  all  for  lend-lease  dry  cargo  and  tanker  cargo. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  broken  down,  really,  into  seven  parts. 
The  largest,  of  course,  is  the  ocean  freight  on  dry  cargo  vessels,  allo¬ 
cated  by  W.  S.  A.  The  second  is  ocean  transportation  on  bulk  pe¬ 
troleum  products  in  tankers  allocated  by  W.  S.  A.;  then  transporta¬ 
tion  limited  to  military  and  Red  Cross  personnel,  members  of  the 
merchant  marine,  and  prisoners  of  war  and  their  escorts;  similar 
United  States  personnel  being  transported  on  British  vessels  under 
reverse  lend-lease.  The  next  item  is  our  own  vessels,  manned  by 
American  crews,  which  pick  up  some  military  cargoes  and  personnel 
between  the  ports  in  Australia,  including  New  Guinea.  This  is  due 
to  poor  railroad  facilities  for  distributing  between  points  in  Australia, 
and  it  is  more  expedient  to  make  certain  transfers  by  vessel. 

The  next  item  is  entirely  a  military  operation,  carrying  military 
cargoes  and  personnel. 

T  he  next  one  covers  transportation  of  parcels  and  part  cargoes  to 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  in  W.  S.  A.  vessels,  as  well  as  some 
shipments  on  free  Norwegian  vessels  on  which  dollar  freight  is  payable. 

Then  there  is  the  item  of  Dutch  vessels  operated  by  the  British  who 
pay  part  of  the  charter  hire  in  sterling  and  we  pay  the  remainder  in 
dollars.  Similarly,  the  British  pay  the  sterling  portion  of  charter  hire 
for  Dutch  vessels  allocated  to  W.  S.  A.  for  operation,  as  well  as  the 
war-risk  insurance  and  nondollar  expenditures. 

Those  cover  the  primary  explanatory  notes  on  the  various  items, 
and  I  think  cover  them  quite  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  A  considerable  amount  of  lend-lease  freight  is 
carried  by  vessels  of  Allied  Nations  for  which  we  pay  no  freight  cost; 
is  it  not? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  cost  attached  to  it? 

Admiral  Land.  There  is  no  cost  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  also  have  a  large  part  carried  by  our 
own  vessels.  What  part  of  this  item  is  paid  over  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  included  as  a  part  of  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  revenues  which  we  discussed  the  last  time  you  were  before  us? 

Admiral  Land.  The  greater  portion  of  this  is  a  debit  that  we  extend 
and  recover  from  F.  E.  A.  Lend-Lease,  and  we  merely  act  as  the 
agency  for  Lend-Lease  and  primarily,  of  course,  as  a  transportation 
agency. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  sailings  and  the  cost  of  them  as  indicated 
on  this  sheet  based  on  the  cost  data  of  ship  operation  which  you  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  when  we  had  up  the  appropriation  for  the  War  Shipping 
Administration? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  represent  the  cost  of  chartering  and 
operating  ships,  or  are  there  factors  of  cost  of  haulage  of  freight  at 
so  much  per  ton,  as  in  commercial  business? 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  correct. 

(After  discussion  off  the  record:) 
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The  Chairman.  I  note,  for  example,  that  for  the  dry-cargo  vessels 
the  items  are  broken  down  into  the  number  of  sailings. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  While,  for  tanker  assistance,  only  the  lump  sum 
of  $383,880,000,  is  given. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  there  is  considerable  speculation 
about  the  tanker  situation — or  how  was  the  total  figure  arrived  at? 

Admiral  Land.  No;  that  is  because  we  cover  that  in  one  group  and 
one  organization.  The  only  division  we  make  there  is  what  we  call 
in  tanker  phraseology  “west  gap”  versus  “east  gap”;  the  west  gap 
being  oil  that  comes  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  east  gap  oil 
which  comes  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  And  each  is  broken 
down  into  various  trade  routes  with  the  quantity  in  tons  and  the 
freight,  which  makes  up  the  total  of  $383,880,000.  That  really  covers 
the  oil  transportation  of  the  United  States  tanker  fleet  in  lend-lease 
service  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world.  That  is  the  longest  explana¬ 
tion  here  in  our  justifications  but,  again,  I  think  it  would  just  encumber 
the  record  and  probably  would  not  be  very  good  “ball”  to  put  it  all  in. 

charter  hire 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  much  tonnage  do  you  have  operating  under 
charter? 

Admiral  Land.  Of  course,  most  of  the  tonnage  we  operate  now 
belongs  to  the  United  States;  of  the  balance,  part  is  bare-boat 
chartered  and  part-time  chartered. 

As  explained  in  our  W.  S.  A.  hearings,  we  utilize  operating  personnel 
of  the  United  States  under  three  bases;  general  agents,  berth  agents, 
and  subagents.  Rather  than  to  attempt  to  do  it  all  from  Washington, 
as  I  told  you  before  and  repeat  with  as  much  strength  as  I  have,  we 
do  not  want  to  try  to  operate  this  fleet  from  Washington.  We  just 
have  not  the  capacity,  the  personnel,  and  the  brains  to  do  it.  So  it 
is  all  under  charter  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  did  you  say  your  figure  is  for  charter  hire? 

Admiral  Land.  On  bare  boat,  based  entirely  on  dry  cargo,  old 
ships,  it  is  $1.25. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  Is  it  the  same  rates  you  gave  us  under 
W.  S.  A  ? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes;  we  included  in  the  testimony  on  the  W.  S.  A. 
budget,  now  before  your  committee,  charter  parties  and  schedules  of 
charter  hire  rates. 


variance  in  costs  of  sailings 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Air.  Taber.  Yes;  I  have  one  or  two  on  the  set-up  of  the  sailings. 
On  the  sailings  to  North  Russia,  the  figure  is  $500,000  an  item; 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  $245,000  apiece. 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Taber.  Then  to  the  United  Kingdom — that  means  to  England, 
practically,  does  it  not? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  $200,000  apiece.  Then,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
again,  it  is  $300,000  apiece;  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  $400,000  apiece. 
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Now  it  looks  to  me  as  if  some  of  these  were  on  one  basis,  and 
some  on  another. 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Taber.  To  the  same  place. 

Admiral  Land.  Well  not  exactly;  freight  rates  govern  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now  are  these  operations  of  your  own  ships,  largely, 
or  are  they  charter  hire,  mostly? 

Admiral  Land.  They  are  operations  of  our  own  ships  and  charter 
ships.  They  are  United  States,  principally. 

Mr.  Taber.  For  instance,  there  is  $245,000  in  one  place  for  a 
sailing,  and  in  another  place  $300,000  to  the  same  destination. 

The  Chairman.  The  size  of  the  ship  would  have  something  to 
do  with  that,  would  it  not,  Admiral? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes;  but  there  would  be  more  than  that  in  it 
here. 

(After  discussion  off  the  record:) 

Mr.  Taber.  Have  not  you  been  able  to  make  any  cuts  in  your 
costs  on  those  things? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes;  they  are  very  materially  cut  over  last  year, 
all  the  way  a’ong  the  line,  and  that  is  one  reason  for  the  discrepancies 
discussed  yesterday,  all  of  them  very  vital  reasons  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  of  why  they  are  in  our  estimates,  which  may  help  out  the 
testimony  given  by  some  other  people. 

(After  discussion  off  the  record:) 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  should  it  cost  $200,000  for  a  trip  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  only  $245,000  to  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Admiral  Land.  Well,  your  $200,000  is  the  freight.  You  have 
about  8,000  tons  at  $25  a  ton  average  rate.  That  is  not  such  a  very 
high  rate'per  ton,  especially  under  present  conditions,  with  operating 
expenses  and  the  expense  of  everything  having  gone  up,  including 
wages  of  personnel. 

And  Mr.  Kirsc.h  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  is  $200,000  this 
year  and  was  about  $300,000  last  year.  So  that  they  have  come 
down  very  materially. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  a  break-down  of  that 
$500,000  on  that  North  Russia  trip? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes.  As  I  say,  I  have  an  explanation  for  each  of 
the  36  items  that  comprise  the  W.  S.  A.  budget  estimates. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

United  States  to  North  Russia  Sailings 

For  the  fourth  lend-lease  appropriation  covering  the  period  ending  June  30, 

1944,  the  War  Shipping  Administration  estimates  included  -  sailings  per 

month,  United  States  to  North  Russia,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately 
$540,000  per  sailing.  The  rate  was  arrived  at  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
costs  of  charter  hire;  fuel,  port  charges,  crew  bonuses  and  overtime;  cargo 
expenses;  miscellaneous  voyage  expenses;  war  risk  insurance;  and  agency  fees. 

In  reviewing  all  Allied  Nations  requests  for  cargo  movements  during  the  fiscal 

year  1945,  it  was  determined  that  we  could  move - tons  of  cargo  via  United 

States  to  North  Russian  route.  This  approximates  -  sailings  per  month 

carrying - tons  each.  Diversified  types  of  cargo  will  be  moved  during  the 

fiscal  year  1945,  and  on  the  basis  of  rates  per  ton  it  is  estimated  that  $500,000 
per  sailing  wrould  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  cost  for  each  sailing  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  rate  for  cargo  per  sailing 
amounts  to  $62.50  per  ton. 
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(After  discussion  off  the  record:) 

Admiral  Land.  1  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  ships  we 
sent  over  there  in  the  latter  part  of  1942  and  1943  stayed  there 
anywhere  from  3  weeks  to  9  months.  So  that  no  matter  what  the 
estimate  is,  based  on  experience,  it  is  not  particularly  accurate,  but 
is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  we  do  not  spend  it  unless  we  have  to.  It 
is  possible  that  costs  might  reach  $1,000,000  per  voyage  if  ships 
cannot  be  gotten  out. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  There  are  no  definite  items  that  go  into  that 
$500,000  figure? 

Admiral  Land.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  all  made  up  based  on  experience  and  I 
have  the  definite  items  here.  It  all  reduces  itself  down  to  how  much 
you  pay  per  ton  on  a  cargo  ship.  It  is  the  freight  rate. 

SHIPMENTS  GOING  THROUGH  BETTER  THAN  FORMERLY 

Mr.  Taber.  With  the  present  situation,  you  are  not  having  very 
much  trouble  getting  through,  are  you? 

Admiral  Land.  Comparatively  speaking,  no;  it  is  much  better 
than  it  was. 

Mr.  Taber.  From  the  submarines,  anyway.  Do  you  have  much 
trouble  from  anything  except  submarines? 

(After  discussion  off  the  record:) 

Admiral  Land.  The  menace  is  very  materially  reduced  and,  per¬ 
centagewise,  this  submarine  and  air  menace  has  pretty  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  surface  menace  is  slowly  disappearing  by  attrition. 

Air.  Taber.  Is  there  any  substantial  menace  from  the  standpoint 
of  weather  conditions  that  is  serious? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes;  there  is  the  ice  menace,  always;  there  is  the 
collision  menace  always,  due  to  the  dilution  of  personnel,  etc.  And, 
as  I  told  you  when  I  was  here  before,  the  loss  of  life  in  two  instances 
from  collisions  off  our  own  coast  was  far  greater  than  all  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  we  have  had  with  the  fracture  of  plates  of  the  Liberty  ships, 
by  five  times.  Our  operational  menace,  collision,  act  of  God,  is  always 
a  menace,  and  that  is  particularly  true  of  the  Archangel  route,  because 
it  is  supplemented  by  conditions  of  ice. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  it  is  not  as  much  of  a  menace  as  it  has  been? 

Admiral  Land.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  At  the  present  time,  probably,  because  some  of  the 
other  things  have  eased  off? 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  true.  Also,  we  are  getting  some  ice  breakers 
in  there  that  help  the  situation  out. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now  in  these  sailings  to  the  United  Kingdom,  you  are 
not  having  anything  like  the  difficulty  on  those  sailings  that  you  did 
have  a  year  ago? 

COLLISION  AND  OPERATIONAL  DAMAGE 

Admiral  Land.  From  the  combatant  source,  no,  sir;  from  the 
operational  source,  this  has  been  a  pretty  tough  winter,  both  from 
weather  and  operational  difficulties  in  our  collisions — black-out;  no 
radio,  lighthouse  darkened,  and  so  on,  and  the  very  great  dilution  of 
operating  personnel.  They  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  but  are  not  as 
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efficient,  due  to  lack  of  training  and  lack  of  experience.  So  that  our 
collision  damage  is  great  and  our  operational  damage  is  great. 

Mr.  Taber.  Most  of  the  operations  in  the  Pacific  are  charged  up 
to  other  than  this  lend-lease  appropriation? 

Admiral  Land.  That  is  true.  It  is  primarily  Russia;  some  Aus¬ 
tralian,  some  New  Zealand.  I  wish  there  were  more  in  China  and 
there  will  be,  God  willing,  pretty  soon,  but  it  has  not  been  anything 
like  as  great  as  we  hoped  for  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

FREIGHT  COST  PER  TON 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Coming  back  to  Mr.  Taber’s  question  on 
those  sailings  which  call  for  $00,000,000,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
was  based  on  so  many  tons  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  on  a  freight 
cost  per  ton? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  means,  roughly,  something  over  $60 
per  ton  of  freight? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  is  not  out  of  line  with  experience? 

Admiral  Land.  No;  it  is  in  line  with  experience,  but  it  undoubtedly 
is  not  particularly  accurate.  It  is  nothing  like  as  accurate  as  our 
rates  to  the  U.  S.-U.  K.,  because  of  the  .tremendous  uncertainties  we 
have  had  over  there,  and  we  never  can  tell  whether  they  will  come 
back  right  away,  or  not.  I  again  refer  to  this  question  of  the  ice. 
You  put  an  ice  breaker  in  there,  iyid  it  will  get  through  X  inches  or 
X  feet  of  ice;  but,  if  the  ice  freezes  up  a  little  more,  the  ice  breaker  is 
not  worth  a  damn  and  you  are  stuck,  and  you  are  stuck  until  you  can 
get  out.  So  that  you  are  on  a  route  that  is  full  of  troubles  and  grief. 

I  do  not  try  to  tell  you  this  is  an  accurate  estimate;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  It  is  the  best  you  can  do? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kirsch.  The  United  Kingdom  route  is  based  on  an  average 
$25  a  ton  freight  rate.  The  item  to  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf 
is  based  on  $41  per  ton. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  the  $245,000.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  is  based 
on  about  a  $30  rate. 

(After  discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  have  sailings  to  the  Persian  Gulf  cost  you 
so  far  this  year? 

Mr.  Kirsch.  It  is  expected  to  run  $245,000  per  voyage.  Where 
other  ports  in  the  area  are  involved,  costs  have  run  up  to  $310,000 
per  voyage. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  what  it  has  cost  you  so  far  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Kirsch.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  rate  to  the  Persian  Gulf  which  is 
determined  to  be  an  average  fair  rate,  of  the  sailings  this  year  that 
was  used  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just  right  to  connect  that  up  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  because  this  item  says  “other  southern  ports,”  and 
that  could  be  a  great  deal  further,  a  roundabout  way,  and  all  that. 

Admiral  Land.  You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  say  these  rates  vary  from  $25  per  ton  to 
$60  per  ton. 
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Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Air.  Taber.  How  much  has  it  been  costing  you  the  last  3  months 
to  handle  your  stuff  to  the  United  Kingdom? 

Admiral  Land.  I  would  rather  put  that  in,  so  as  to  give  you  a  pretty 
exact  figure  of  what  it  is.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  supplement  your  testimony  with  that. 

Admiral  Land.  All  right. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

For  the  first  3  months  of  the  present  calendar  year,  January  1  to  March  31, 
1944  the  War  Shipping  Administration  has  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 

the  account  of  lend-lease -  sailings  in  the  various  routes  indicated  in  the 

estimates.  The  total  estimated  costs  for  these -  sailings  is  $51,975,000. 

Tanker  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Empire  for  all  routes 
for  the  first  3  months  is  estimated  to  cost  $94,317,400. 

Ocean  transportation  of  British  personnel  in  War  Shipping  Administration 
vessels  for  the  first  3  months  of  calendar  year  1944,  $2,000,000. 

Ocean  freight  on  Australian  coastwise  cargo  transported  in  War  Shipping 
Administration  vessels:  For  the  calendar  year  1943  costs  will  approximate 
$12,000,000,  for  the  first  3  months  of  1944  only  one  movement  of  coastwise  cargo 
has  been  reported — information  on  additional  movements  not  yet  available. 

Hire  of  War  Shipping  Administration  vessels  allocated  to  British  Sea  Transport 
Service — these  vessels  are  made  available  for  strictly  military  movements  and 
information  of  services  for  the  first  3  months  of  1944  not  yet  available. 

Ocean  freight  on  parcels  of  dry  cargo  carried  in  War  Shipping  Administration 
vessels  not  allocated  to  British  Lend-Lease  Service  (January  1  to  March  31, 
1944)— $3,000,000. 

Portion  of  charter  hire  on  foreign-owned  vessels  (Dutch  vessels) — January  1 
to  March  31,  1944— $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cost  per  ton  for  the  first  3 
months  of  the  calendar  year  on  each  of  these  routes. 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Current  freight  rates  for  transportation  of  dry  cargo  shipments,  hy  route 

Average  rate 
per  ton 


(1)  LTnited  States  to  north  Russia _ $62.  50 

(2)  United  States  to  Persian  Gulf,  including  intermediate  ports _  30.  75 

(3)  LTnited  States  to  United 'Kingdom  (North  Atlantic) _  25.  00 

(4)  United  States  to  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  ports _  41.  00 

(5)  United  States  to  Indian  Ocean  ports _  53.  25 

(6)  United  States  to  Australasian  ports _  34.  75 

(7)  United  States  to  South  and  East  African  ports _  42.  25 

(8)  LTnited  States  to  west  African  ports _  32.  00 

(9)  LTnited  States  to  north  African  ports _  30.  00 

(10)  Various  routes  to  ports  of  the  French  Colonial  Empire  (including 

French  North  Africa) _  27.  75 

(11)  United  States  to  Indian  Ocean  and  Australasian  ports  (for  China) _  47.  00 


TESTING,  REPAIR,  AND  RECONDITIONING  OF  VESSELS 

The  Chairman.  We  also  have,  on  page  53,  an  estimate  of  $129,- 
600,000  for  “Testing,  repair,  and  reconditioning  of  vessels,”  which 
covers  repairs,  degaussing,  conversions,  and  defense  installations  for 
cargo  vessels,  troopships,  and  tankers.  Let  us  have  a  statement  of 
that,  Admiral  Land. 

Admiral  Land.  Repairs,  degaussing,  conversions,  and  defense  in¬ 
stallations  for  approximately  135  British-controlled  cargo  vessels, 
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troopships,  and  tankers  per  month  at  $60,000  per  ship  is  the  principal 
item:  $97,200,000.  For  Russia,  it  is  $32,400,000.  Those  are  the 
high  spots,  those  two  items. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  is  based,  I  take  for  granted,  on  3mur 
previous  experience,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Land.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  note  that  the  amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1945 
are  approximately  the  expenditures  for  the  calendar  year  1943.  If 
the  1945  figures  are  based  on  calendar  1943,  is  it  not  possible  they 
might  be  out  of  line  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  cessation  of  U-boat 
warfare  and  the  decreased  number  of  sinkings? 

Admiral  Land.  They  might  be.  And  we  hope  that  will  continue, 
hut  there  may  be  more  operations  which,  in  turn,  of  course,  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  this  amount  on  a  larger  number  of  ships 
than  estimated,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  war  are  such  that  nobody 
can  forcast  with  any  accuracy  iust  what  might  occur.  We  won’t 
spend  it  if  we  do  not-  have  to.  That  is  about  the  best  answer  I  could 
give  to  that.  And  if  we  have  overestimated,  we  will  not  expend  the 
amount  unless  the  war  emergency  requires  it. 

Mr.  Kirsch.  These  amounts  have  been  materially  reduced.  For 
the  United  Kingdon,  the  estimate  for  these  repairs  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  approximately  $80,000  per  ship.  Our  recent  experience  has 
indicated  the  cost  to  have  gone  down  and  the  estimate  for  1945  is 
reduced  to  $60,000  per  ship.  And  in  the  case  of  Russia,  there  is  a 
similar  reduction.  Our  1944  estimates  were  $100,000  per  ship  for 
Russia,  and  thev  have  been  reduced  for  1945  to  $75,000  per  ship. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  You  have  $800,000  more  here  than  you  had 
this  year  for  Russian  ships,  have  you  not? 

Admiral  Land.  Well,  there  are  more  ships. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  ships  did  you  have  last  year? 

Mr.  Kirsch.  Here  is  the  experience  of  last  year’s  operations  on 
the  ships  repaired. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Air.  Taber.  That  gave  you  one  more  ship  per  month  than  you 
have  scheduled  for  next  year.  Now,  for  the  degaussing  job,  when 
you  do  that,  does  that  have  to  be  repeated  every  little  while,  or  does 
it  continue  to  hold  on? 

Admiral  Land.  It  is  repeated. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 


Tuesday,  May  8,  1944. 

PROCUREMENT  DIVISION,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

STATEMENTS  OF  CLIFTON  E.  MACK,  DIRECTOR,  GEORGE  LANDICH, 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR,  AND  ALEXANDER  J.  DOYLE, 
BUDGET  OFFICER,  PROCUREMENT  DIVISION,  TREASURY  DE¬ 
PARTMENT 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Chairman.  Resuming  consideration  of  the  estimate  for  lend- 
lease  we  have  Air.  Mack,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  us  this 
morning.  The  total  amount  of  these  estimates  to  be  explained  by 
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the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  is 
$1,585,657,650.  This  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  items,  and  my 
suggestion  is,  Mr.  Mack,  that  wherever  it  is  practicable — that  is, 
wherever  there  is  something  that  should  not  be  put  in  the  record — 
that  these  explanatory  notes,  and  I  would  say  for  Mr.  Cox’s  benefit, 
that,  if  possible,  we  would  like  to  have  them  on  all  other  items,  that 
these  notes  that  you  have  here  should  go  into  the  hearings,  these 
explanatory  notes,  because  there  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  If 
there  is  anything  in  there  that  should  be  deleted  you  may  delete  that 
and  we  will  put  in  the  remainder  of  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  that  in  mind  as  we  go  along  because 
there  is  the  justification  as  well  expressed  as  it  could  possibly  be 
expressed. 

Have  you  a  general  statement  before  we  start  on  the  details  of  the 
estimate,  Mr.  Mack? 

Mr.  Mack.  There  are  just  two  or  three  very  brief  comments  that 
I  would  like  to  make.  First,  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  indicates  that  we  will  be  called 
upon  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  to  purchase  material,  equipment,  and 
supplies  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  the  total  amount  of  about 
$1,500,000,000,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $130,000,000 
a  month. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  lend-lease  program  our  purchases  have 
run  $3,400,000,000,  or,  to  be  specific,  $3,395,697,327,  and  that  covers 
our  operations  from  April  1941  through  March  of  1944. 

During  this  period  deliveries  have  been  made  to  the  value  of  about 
$2,600,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  running  per  month  now,  Mr.  Mack? 

Mr.  Mack.  For  this  current  fiscal  year  we  have  been  running  at 
just  about  $90,000,000  a  month.  It  fluctuates  a  great  deal.  In 
January  it  was  $135,000,000,  and  in  March  it  wTas  $112,000,000. 

DELIVERIES 

The  Chairman.  How  about  deliveries  per  month,  on  a  monthly 
basis? 

Mr.  Mack.  During  the  period  April  1,  1943,  to  March  31,  1944, 
deliveries  to  foreign  governments  have  averaged  $106,534,598  per 
month. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimates  we  have  had  before  us,  then,  I 
take  it  for  granted,  are  based  on  your  most  recent  figures  and  on 
your  recent  experience? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ml  right;  you  may  proceed. 

CASH  DISCOUNTS  ON  LEND-LEASE  PURCHASES  MORE  THAN  COVER  COST 
OF  PROCUREMENT  DIVISION’S  OPERATIONS  INCIDENT  THERETO 

Air.  Mack.  There  is  just  one  other  thing  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  you  gentlemen,  which  is  this,  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  Procure¬ 
ment  Division  in  the  handling  of  its  part  of  the  lend-lease  program, 
from  the  inception  of  it  through  March  of  1944  was  $10,958,147, 
winch  is  $140,388  less  than  the  total  of  the  cash  discounts  on  lend-lease 
purchases. 
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The  Chairman.  That  covers  what  period? 

Mr.  Mack.  From  April  1941  through  March  1944.  Those  are  the 
only  comments  I  have  to  make. 

Air.  Woodrum.  1  think  that  last  statement  is  worthy  of  emphasis, 
if  you  have  run  your  operation  and  paid  for  it  with  less  than  the 
amount  you  have  collected  from  your  cash  discounts  on  operations. 

Mr.  Mack.  The  cash  discounts  from  April  1941,  through  March 
1944,  have  totaled  $11,098,535,  and  our  total  cost  is  $140,388  less 
than  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  gratifying  record. 

SHORT-TERM  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  would  not  the  Government  get  these  cash 
discounts  anyhow? 

Mr.  Mack.  Many  of  these  were  short-term  discounts,  for  example, 
on  steel  purchases,  one-half  of  1  percent  in  10  days. 

Mr.  T  aber.  Why  would  not  the  Government  take  those  discounts 
anyway?  1  kind  of  wonder.  You  know  that  it  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Government  to  take  these  cash  discounts? 

Mr.  Mack.  On  short-term  discounts.  The  normal  practice  of  the 
Government  has  been  that  discounts  for  less  than  20  days  are  not 
considered  in  evaluating  bids,  but  when  we  found  we  were  going  to 
have  such  a  large  volume  of  metal  purchases  for  the  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  discount  time  would  be  10  days,  we  cleared  our  bills 
for  payment  within  that  time  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  full  discount. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  do  not  the  rest  of  them  do  it? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  that  the  other  agencies  do  not  take  those 
discounts? 

Air.  Mack.  The  normal  procedure  of  the  Government  prior  to  this 
war  program  was  that,  in  normal  times,  discounts  for  less  than  20  days 
were  not  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  bids.  When  this  program 
started  and  it  was  apparent  that  short-term  discounts  were  going  to 
be  a  big  factor,  we  conformed  to  that  shorter  time. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  do  not  the  rest  of  them  do  it? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not? 

Mr.  Mack.  No,  sir;  I  imagine  they  would,  of  course. 

ALL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  your 
opinion,  take  advantage  of  all  allowable  discounts? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  why  I  cannot  understand  your  statement  :On 
the  saving  that  you  made  on  the  discount.  I  supposed  that  it  was 
up  to  the  Government  agencies  to  make  their  savings.  If  it  is  not,  I 
would  kind  of  like  to  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  asking:  In  your  opinion,  do 
all  the  Government  agencies  take  advantage  of  all  allowable  discounts? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  they  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  all  allowable  discounts  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  He  has  already  stated  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  presume  they  do;  I  do  not  know  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  instances  in  which  they  have 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  allowable  discounts? 

Mr.  Mack.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  would  not  have  made  that  statement  that  you 
did  here  if  you  thought  the  rest  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
counts,  would  you?  That  is  about  the  size  of  it;  you  might  just  as 
well  come  clean  about  it. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for  telling  the 
witness  to  come  clean  on  anything. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  when  it  is  all  mixed  up  as  to  whether  it  is  one 
way  or  as  to  whether  it  is  the  other,  I  am  entitled  to  know. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  I  think  Mr.  Mack’s  statement  was  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  one,  even  if  they  all  do  it.  If  they  do  it,  it  is  an  interesting 
thing  to  go  on  the  record,  and  an  informative  thing  to  go  on  the  record 
and  for  the  Members  of  the  House  and  for  the  country  to  see  that  the 
Procurement  Division  is  running  its  operation  and  paying  its  expenses 
out  of  the  discounts.  That  is  a  thing  that  any  business  executive 
would  want  to  tell  his  board  of  directors.  That  is  commendable;  it 
is  nothing  to  jump  on  the  witness  about. 

The  Chairman.  By  your  inquiry,  there  is  no  intimation  that  the 
witness  is  endeavoring  to  conceal  anything,  is  there? 

Mr.  Taber.  When  the  witness  said,  to  start  with,  that  he  was 
saving  more  than  his  expenses  by  taking  these  cash  discounts,  he  was 
implying  to  me,  at  least,  and  that  was  the  construction  that  I  put  on 
it,  that  the  other  Government  agencies  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
take  advantage  of  those  discounts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  far  fetched  conclusion.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  justify  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  would  he  have  made  that  statement  if  it  was  the 
regular  practice?  That  was  the  thing  that  occurred  to  me  imme¬ 
diately,  and  that  made  me  feel  suspicious  that  that  was  the  situation, 
and  it  implied  to  me,  and  irv  construction  of  his  statement  was  that 
it  was  an  implied  declaration  that  the  other  Government  agencies  did 
not  take  the  discount,  and  then  when  you  asked  him  the  question 
about  the  other  agencies  there  seemed  to  be  a  hedging.  Now,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  implying  anything,  but  I  am  disturbed  at  that  way  of 
presenting  things,  very  much  disturbed. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  is  easily  disturbed. 

Mr.  Taber.  No,  not  at  all;  I  am  not  easily  disturbed. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  implying  that  the  witness  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  conceal  any  pertinent  information  from  this  committee,  are  you? 

Mr.  Taber.  No,  but  when  he  says  or  intimates  first  he  does  not 
know,  and  then  begins  to  cast  around  to  the  idea  that  he  expects  the 
other  agencies  take  the  discount,  it  is  rather  disturbing  to  have  that 
kind  of  testimony,  and  it  is  not  a  far-fetched  conclusion  either,  and  it 
is  one  that  makes  one  feel  as  though  they  wanted  it  cleared  up,  an'd  I 
do  not  exactly  like  the  idea  of  a  false  impression  being  given  as  a 
result  of  the  testimony.  I  would  like  to  have  it  clean  and  straight. 

The  Chairman.  What  false  impression  has  Mr.  Mack  given? 
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Mr.  Taber.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  knows  whether 
the  other  agencies  take  the  discounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  a  false  impression.  Now,  where 
is  the  false  impression? 

Mr.  Taber.  If  one  question  results  in  the  idea  that  they  do  take 
the  discount,  and  the  other  one  that  he  does  not  know,  that  is  rather 
a  false  impression.  It  should  be  developed  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  other  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  any  idea  that  this  witness  is  trying  to  do  anything  except 
give  us  a  forthright  statement,  to  reply  frankly  to  every  question 
asked  of  him.  He  has  given  us  all  the  information  he  has  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  think  the  witness’  statement  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  it  does;  I  think  that  is  just  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Mr.  Mack  was  just  testifying  what  his  own  agency 
does.  He  was  not  testifying  anything  about  any  other  agency  at  all. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Everybody  that  knows  Mr.  Mack’s  transactions 
with  this  committee  and  with  the  Government  knows  that  he  would 
not  conceal  anything  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Taber.  He  did  change  the  statement  with  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  other  agencies 
did. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  can  easily  find  out  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
what  the  other  agencies  do. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Why  would  he  not  be  in  a  position  to  know 
that? 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Because  he  is  with  one  agency,  and  he  does  not 
know  what  the  other  agencies  do. 

Mr.  Taber.  He  said  he  imagined  they  did  do  it.  If  they  do  not 
do  it,  they  are  certainly  derelict,  and  we  ought  to  know  it. 

trucks 

The  Chairman.  Turning  now  to  page  3  in  the  fifth  lend-lease 
appropriation,  details  of  funds  requested,  and  purpose  for  which 
intended,  there  is  an  item  of  $54,049,000  for  trucks.  The  detailed 
necessities  are  set  forth  quite  clearly  in  the  explanatory  matter  as  to 
each  country,  and  in  the  accompanying  data,  but  you  might  give  us 
a  general  statement  for  the  record,  Mr.  Mack. 

These  are  largely  for  domestic  purposes,  I  understand,  to  help 
the  depleted  transportation  systems  to  take  care  of  military  needs? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir.  This  amount  is  estimated  to  be  required  for 
trucks  for  New  Zealand,  Australia,  China,  the  French  colonies,  French 
north  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  while  the  need  varies  some¬ 
what  in  detail  as  to  the  various  countries  they  are  required  for  the 
primary  and  secondary  industries,  for  example,  in  New  Zealand,  such 
as  dairying,  meat  freezing,  textiles,  munitions,  and  so  forth,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  wartime  economy,  and  for  example,  in  French  north  Africa 
where  they  have  a  critical  transportation  situation,  the  older  trucks 
in  use  must  be  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  provided  for  here  represents  2.1 
percent  of  the  1944  United  States  production? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen? 
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SOURCE  OF  PREVIOUS  SUPPLY  OF  TRUCKS 

Mr.  Taber.  Where  did  these  people  get  their  trucks  in  other  days? 

Mr.  Mack.  Prior  to  the  lend-lease  program? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mack.  I  do  not  have  the  information  as  to  that.  I  think 
it  would  vary  somewhat  with  the  countries. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now,  I  mean  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  largely, 
what  would  you  say  as  to  those? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  over  70  percent  of  them  came  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  before  the  lend-lease  program,  and  the  balance 
came  from  England  and  France  and  other  continental  countries, 
but  we  can  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  can  give  us  the  exact  figures? 

Mr.  Cox.  Some  of  the  figures,  Mr.  Taber,  are  given  on  page  5. 
We  can  give  you  the  detail  including  all  of  them.  These  are  United 
Kingdom  also.  It  indicates  that  the  vehicles  for  which  repair  parts 
are  being  supplied  are  mainly  of  United  States  origin,  having  been 
bought  in  the  United  States  for  cash,  and  then  in  New  Zealand  the 
maintenance  of  approximately  268,000  essential  vehicles,  of  which 
165,000  are  of  United  States  origin. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Pre-War  Imports  of  Trucks 

New  Zealand:  72  percent  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  28  percent  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Australia:  50  percent  from  Canada,  38  percent  from  the  United  States,  12 
percent  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

China:  Over  95  percent  from  the  United  States. 

French  colonies  and  French  North  Africa;  French  Morocco:  85  percent  from 
the  United  States,  15  percent  from  France. 

Others:  95  percent  from  France,  5  percent  from  miscellaneous  countries. 

Middle  East:  Most  of  the  countries  in  this  area  received  from  80  to  100  percent 
from  the  United  States. 

PRICE  PER  TRUCK 

Mr.  Taber.  Now,  I  notice  that  the  price  per  truck  of  those  that  go 
to  China  is  something  like  $2,550,  and  the  average  price  of  those  that 
go  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  is  about  $2,300.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  are  talking  about  unit  cost? 

Air.  Taber.  Yes. 

Air.  Mack.  They  do  vary. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  do  they  vary  that  much,  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  apiece? 

Air.  AIack.  The  requirements  call  for  different  types  of  trucks. 
China,  for  example,  has  requested  1 0,54 0  trucks.  Certain  of  those 
are  cargo  trucks  that  run  about  $2,000  each.  Then  there  are  tank 
trucks  that  average  about  $3,200  each,  and  large  tank  trucks  that  run 
$4,000  each.  I  believe  the  average  price  is  about  $2,550. 

Air.  Taber.  That  is,  for  the  trucks  for  China? 

Air.  AIack.  Yes,  China. 

Air.  Taber.  And  the  others  run  about  $2,300? 

Air.  AIack.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  of  these  prices,  I  think,  is  about 
$2,400.  It  is  due  to  the  different  types  and  sizes  of  trucks  that  make 
up  the  total  requirements  for  each  of  the  countries. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Your  trucks  for  north  Africa  run  $2,300  also.  I  just 
do  not  see  why  the  group  in  China  run  more  money  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Mack.  I  think  one  thing  that  ran  up  the  average  cost  for  the 
Chinese  requirements  was  the  1,500-gallon  tank  trucks.  They  cost 
about  $4,000  each,  and  draw  up  the  average  of  the  total  number. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Are  these  trucks  already  manufactured,  or  do  they 
still  have  to  be  manufactured? 

Mr.  Mack.  They  would  have  to  be  manufactured;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  the  jeep  classed  as  a  truck? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Ludlow.  These  trucks  still  have  to  he  manufactured.  How 
long  will  it  take  to  manufacture  them?  It  is  an  enormous  order. 

Mr.  Mack.  That  would  vary,  of  course,  with  the  type  of  the  truck. 
It  would  take  a  period  of  several  months,  unless,  of  course,  there  were 
certain  types  such  as  standard  cargo  trucks,  without  any  special 
requirements  that  could  be  allotted  from  existing  stocks. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  the  need  of  them  likely  to  change  before  delivery, 
would  you  say? 

Mr.  Mack.  It  may,  but  if  so,  that  would  be  reflected  in  the  requisi¬ 
tions  that  would  come  through  from  the  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Taber.  Some  of  these  are  shown  at  $2,000? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  New  Zealand  trucks  run  about 

$2,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  they  do  run  $2,000,  and  the  Australian  trucks 
run  a  little  more,  quite  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Mack.  About  $2,400. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes,  $2,400,  and  the  north  African  stuff  runs  $2,000  to 
$2,100,  and  China,  $2,550. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  because  they  are  different  trucks? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  your  reason? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  the  ones  that  are  higher  priced  are  the  tank 
trucks? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir.  The  number  of  the  different  types  required 
affects  the  average  cost. 

NUMBER  OF  TRUCKS  PREVIOUSLY  SENT  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  of  these  trucks  have  you  sent  to  these 
places  heretofore,  each  of  them? 

Mr.  Mack.  To  the  United  Kingdom,  17,525. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  the  United  Kingdom  itself? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  include  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  the  British  possessions,  17,525  trucks. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is  the  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  the  British  Empire;  yes,  sir.  To  Russia,  383, 
and  to  all  other  countries  we  have  sent  2,399. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Why  have  you  not  sent  more  to  Russia;  is  that  the 
aggregate  number  sent  to  Russia? 

Air.  Cox.  No. 
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Mr.  Mack.  That  is  the  total  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  have  been  more  trucks  sent  to  Russia  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  indicated  there,  Mr.  Mack? 

Mr.  Mack.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  March 
31,  1944.  These  figures  are  the  trucks  that  were  supplied  through  the 
Procurement  Division. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  lend-lease,  and  in  addition  the  Army  has 
supplied  many  trucks? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  the  trucks  that  have  gone  to  Russia  have  been 
standard  Army  War  Department  military  trucks? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  many? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures,  but  they  run  in  very  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Ludlow’ .  I  thought  Mr.  Mack  said  383  had  been  sent  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  383  from  the  Procurement  Division. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  is  from  his  Department  alone. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes;  from  his  Department. 

OTHER  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  “Other  automotive  vehicles”  on  page 
4,  $1,735,950,  for  motorcycles,  bicycles,  repair  parts,  and  replace¬ 
ments.  I  think  this  is  fully  explained  in  the  comment  given  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  there,  but  you  might  give  us  a  general  statement 
on  that. 

Mr.  Mack.  The  total  requirement  for  motorcycles,  bicycles,  and 
miscellaneous  parts  comes  to  $1,735,950,  for  China  and  French  North 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia.  The  Chinese  requirement  is 
for  motorcycles  to  be  used  for  highway  patrol  duties,  and  the  bicycles 
for  personnel  transportation,  China  having  a  lack  of  most  forms  of 
mechanized  transportation. 

The  Australian  requirements  cover  miscellaneous  items,  such  as 
bicycle  bolts,  spokes,  nipples,  and  so  forth,  to  replenish  the  stocks  and 
to  keep  the  transportation  equipment  they  have  going.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  requirement  covers  automotive  hardware  for 
construction  and  repair  work  on  military  transport  and  railroads. 

Mr.  Ludlow’.  Does  all  of  this  stuff  have  to  be  manufactured,  these 
parts,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  motorcycles  vrould  have  to  be  manufactured. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Or  do  you  have  a  stock  pile? 

Mr.  Mack.  There  may  be  bicycles.  I  think  the  motorcycles,  per¬ 
haps,  vrould  have  to  be  manufactured,  because  they  wrnuld  probably 
be  special  requirements. 

Mr.  Taber.  As  of  what  date  will  you  get  delivery  of  the  motor¬ 
cycles  and  bicycles,  assuming  the  funds  are  made  available  and  you 
can  order  them  now*  probably? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  have  to  make  an  estimate  depending  on  any 
special  needs  they  want  or  unusual  specifications,  but  I  would  say 
probably  90  days. 

Mr.  Taber.  Ninety  days  on  most  of  it? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  think  so,  but  on  bicycles  if  wre  have  existing 
stocks,  deliveries  would  be  much  quicker. 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Your  footnote  ululer  China  seems  to  indicate 
a  requirement  of  10,000  bicycles,  but  the  break-down  would  appear 
to  call  for  5,000  bicycles.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  requirement  is  10,000,  but  in  view  of  the  trans- 
poration  problems,  the  requirement  was  cut  to  what  we  estimated 
could  be  gotten  in. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  are  not  going  to  supply  10,000,  but  only 
5,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  6,100. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  5,000  bicycles  and  1,100  motorcycles? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  5,000  bicycles  and  1,100  motorcycles. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  1,100  motorcycles? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

COST  OF  MOTORCYCLES 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  motorcycles  cost  $800  apiece? 

Mr.  Mack.  With  side  cars  they  run  about  $750  each.  Without 
side  cars,  they  run  from  $300  to  $600  each  depending  on  size  and  type. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  get  most  of  them  with  the  side  car? 

Mr.  Mack.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  are  with  the  side  car. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  them  all  set  down  for  $800. 

Mr.  Mack.  The  China  requirement  is  for  motorcycles  with  the 
side  car  and  the  estimate  is  $750  each. 

Mr.  Taber.  For  French  North  Africa  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
about  $400  and  then  there  is  another  group  of  bicycles,  about  the 
same  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir.  French  North  Africa  averages  $400  for  both 
types  of  motorcycles  and  runs  $25  to  $27  on  the  bicycles. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  not  make  those  things  out  in  Australia,  and 
do  they  not  make  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  this  automotive 
hardware?  I  can  see  where  they  would  need  spare  parts  and  replace¬ 
ments  for  things  that  were  made  in  this  country,  but  I  should  think 
they  would  be  making  that  sort  of  thing  over  there  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Australia. 

Air.  Cox.  These  are  in  the  main  for  items  which  were  originally 
supplied  from  the  United  States,  or  where  supplies  are  not  available 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Australia.  That  is  checked  very  carefully 
to  see  whether  they  produce  any  of  those  articles  in  the  Empire  before 
they  are  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

AUTOMOTIVE  REPLACEMENT  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  5,  $24,095,000  for  auto¬ 
motive  replacement  parts  and  accessories.  That  item  seems  to  be 
fully  justified  in  the  justifications,  but  you  may  give  us  a  short 
statement,  if  you  will,  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Mack.  These  automotive  replacement  parts  and  accessories 
are  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  the 
British  colonies,  China,  French  North  Africa,  the  French  colonies, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  they  are,  of  course,  for 
maintenance  purposes  and  upkeep. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  apparently  for  the  repair  and  rejuvenation 
of  motor  vehicles  which  were  originally  purchased  in  the  United 
States  and  which  are  now  essential  to  the  transportation  systems  of 
these  countries. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  cannot  be  secured  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes  sir;  they  have  to  be  supplied  from  here. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Those  parts  cannot  be  secured  anywhere  outside  of 
the  United  States,  can  they? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  not  think  so.  I  know  the  requests  that  we 
receive  usually  specify  a  particular  part  for  a  specific  vehicle. 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  those  requests  for  parts  of  cars  that  were  made 
here,  or  are  they  on  something  else?  If  you  do  not  know,  just  check 
it  up  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mack.  In  the  United  Kingdom  these  parts  are  required  for 
maintenance  of  nonstandard  military  motor  vehicles  and  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  civilian-  and  Government-owned  motor  vehicles  used  in 
essential  services. 

Mr.  Cox.  They  are  mainly  for  United  States  vehicles  of  those  of 
1937  or  older  vintages,  for  parts  necessary  to  keep  them  in  operation 
for  essential  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Those  parts  are  not  manufactured  outside  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Is  there  some  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  or 
a  percentage  yardstick  which  you  apply  per  vehicle  or  per  airplane, 
or  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  figure? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  given  at  the  lower  left  hand  side  of  the  page, 
Mr.  WTigglesw-orth. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  applies  to  the  whole  page? 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  And  what  is  the  impact  on  the  domestic 
supply  of  this  proposal? 

Mr.  Cox.  Over-all  it  is  3  percent;  and  that  was,  for  last  year  2.9 
for  this  item. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  WTiat  was  the  percentage  of  American  production? 

Mr.  Cox.  All  of  this  is  automotive  supplies. 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

The  Chairman.  On  page  24,  $169,235,700  for  machine  tools. 

Mr.  Mack.  That  requirement  has  been  reduced  to  $134,135,700. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  item,  for  trucks,  I  see  they  are  asking 
for  only  2 V2  percent  of  the  1944  production  whereas  you  are  here  asking 
for  more  than  half  of  the  United  States  production  in  1944;  to  be  spe¬ 
cific,  52  percent  of  the  estimated  1944  production.  That  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  percentage  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
tell  us  something  about  this ;  a  vast  amount  of  it  goes  to  one  country, 
and  I  think  we  would  all  approve  the  consignment  to  that  country, 
but  I  wish  you  would  explain  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Mack.  This  information  was  developed  by  F.  E.  A.  in  con¬ 
junction  with  farm  machinery,  and  perhaps  they  had  better  explain 
it  to  you. 
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Mr.  Cox.  You  arc  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  machine-tool  industry,  from  1939  on,  went  up  almost  in  a 
straight  line.  The  United  States  is  pretty  well  tooled  up  for  war 
production  so  that  a  50-  or  52-percent  impact  for  the  years  1944  and 
1945  would  be  a  completely  different  thing  than  what  it  was  for  the 
year  before  we  got  enough  machine  tools  produced  to  cover  the  needs 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Our  domestic  needs  will  not  be  in  any  way  stinted? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  1943  the 
supply  was  over  a  billion  dollars.  The  cut-hack  is  shown  there  in 
the  1944  estimated  supply  of  $325,000,000,  because  the  needs  for  the 
United  States  decreased  so  materially. 

Even  with  the  higher  percentage  there  will  be  no  material  effect 
on  our  plants,  and  the  reason  for  the  relatively  big  need  in  Russia 
is  that  their  war  plants  were  destroyed  either  by  Germany  or  them¬ 
selves  as  a  result  of  the  scorched-earth  policy. 

The  Chairman.  This  can  be  transported  to  the  destination  and 
put  to  use  in  war  production? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  these  machine  tools  to  the  extent  of 
$150,000,000  to  Russia  and  installed  and  get  the  plants  in  operation, 
in  production  operation,  before  the  close  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  I  think  so,  yes.  But  of  course,  you  have  in  that 
question  the  unpredictable  factor  that  no  one  knows  when  the  war 
will  end.  As  I  mentioned  to  the  committee  the  other  day  the  tenta¬ 
tive  agreement  that  may  be  worked  out  with  Russia,  particularly 
covers  items  like  machine  tools.  The  agreement  would  provide  that 
if  in  fact  the  war  has  ended  with  the  common  enemy  before  these  tools 
have  been  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  agrees  to  accept  the  tools 
and  to  pay  for  them  on  a  credit  basis. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  appropriations  made  for  this  item,  after 
the  money  is  made  available,  how  long  before  this  material  would  be 
in  actual  use  in  war  production  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Cox.  You  have,  of  course,  several  factors  to  consider,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  plant 
can  be  brought  up  relatively  quickly.  But  the  shipping  problem, 
and  the  installation  problem  must  be  considered.  The  shipping  prob¬ 
lem  depends  upon  the  route  you  take;  that  will  vary  all  the  way  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  North  Arctic  route.  The  installation,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  type  of  items  involved,  but  it  is  felt  that 
they  can  be  shipped  and  installed  before  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

ARSENALS  AND  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  PLANTS  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  $7,500,000  for  South  America  for 
arsenals  and  military  equipment  plants.  To  what  South  American 
countries  are  they  to  be  consigned? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  give  you  a  break-down  of  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Machine  tools  for  South  America  by  country 


Brazil _ - _  $4,  000,  000 

Mexico _  2,  000,  000 

Chile _ - _  750,000 

Others _  750,  000 


Total _ _ _  7,500,000 

The  Chairman.  You  cannot  give  us  a  break-down  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  as  between  countries? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  offhand,  but  I  remember  that  a  large  proportion  of 
it  is  going  to  Brazd.  It  is  being  distiibuted  among  different  countries, 
but  most  of  it  is  going  to  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  This  request  has  been  submitted  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  lias  the  approval  of  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  With  reference  to  this  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  for  machine  tools,  are  those  tools  in  existence  or  do  they 
stil1  have  to  be  manufactured? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  them  still  have  to  be  manufactured ;  there  is 
some  production  coming  off  the  line. 

Air.  Ludlow.  When  will  deliveries  take  place? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  that  the  over-all  average — subject  to  check — 
would  begin  within  a  90-day  period. 

(Off-record  discussion.) 

TRANSFER  OF  TITLE 


The  Chairman.  When  we  were  discussing  lend-lease  the  question 
came  up  as  to  the  transfer  of  title.  Now  of  course  we  understand 
that  with  certain  goods,  such  as  crude  and  consumable  materials  of 
that  character  necessarily  title  must  be  passed. 

Air.  Cox.  It  is  not,  though. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  case  of  tools  of  this  character,  do  we 
retain  title,  or  is  it  transferred  to  them? 

Air.  Cox.  No. 

Title  has  been  retained  on  all  supplies  made  available  under  lend- 
lease.  The  master  agreements  with  the  various  lend-lease  govern¬ 
ments  provide  that  all  lend-lease  supplies  which  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  are  subject  to  recapture  by  the  United  States  where  they 
have  not  been  destroyed,  lost,  or  consumed. 

RECAPTURE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AFTER  THE  WAR 

The  Chairman.  The  policy  was  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  act 
which  Congress  passed,  contained  in  one  of  the  bills,  which  provided 
there  should  be  no  transfer  of  title,  but  is  there  any  definite  policy 
or  plan  for  the  recovery  of  this  material  at  the  close  of  the  war? 

Mr,  Cox.  A  plan  is  under  consideration  now,  under  which  equip¬ 
ment  used  against  the  common  enemy  will  come  under  lend-lease  and 
equipment  procured  but  not  shipped  until  after  the  shooting  has 
stopped  will  be  turned  over  to  them  on  a  credit  basis.  But  there  has 
not  yet  been  a  definitive  policy  formulated'. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  any  event  after  hostilities  cease  you  wTill 
be  in  position  to  recover  any  of  this  material  that  you  might  desire 
to  return? 
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Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
matter  of  inventories  and  warehousing  and  the  whole  question  of  the 
disposal  of  surplus  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  war  should  end  unexpectedly,  or  whenever 
it  should  end,  for  any  of  this  material  that  has  not  been  installed  and  is 
still  in  the  crates,  we  can  return  it  to  the  United  States  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  go  into  factories  which  might  be  in  competition  with 
America? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  that  clear  right  under  the  master 
agreements. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Insofar  as  trucks,  for  instance,  which  are  sent  over 
and  destroyed  in  action  the  title  of  the  United  States  becomes  a  title 
to  a  scrap  pile? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  subject  to  final  determination  under  the  master 
agreement. 

PRIOR  SHIPMENTS  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Mr.  Taber.  What  was  the  comparable  item  for  machine  tools  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  the  fiscal  year  1944? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  machine  tools  have  been  procured  by  the  War 
Department  up  until  just  recently.  We  purchased  some  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1  end-lease  program,  but  not  very  much  in  total  dollars; 
about  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  $15,000,000? 

Mr.  Mack.  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  was  the  amount  furnished  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Mack.  F.  E.  A.  may  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  may  have  those  figures  here,  but  in  any  event  we 
will  get  them  for  the  record. 

(Information  requested  follows.) 

Shipments  of  machine  tools  to  Russia  by  the  War  Department  amounted  to 
$246,267,000  as  of  April  30,  1944.  Shipments  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1944  amounted  to  $26,554,000,  in  the  second  quarter  to  $63,827,000,  and  in 
the  third  quarter  to  $44,917,000. 

DELIVERY  TIME  FOR  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  the  comparable  item  for  China? 

Mr.  Mack.  $0,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  Delivery  takes  10  weeks  for  such  stuff  as  this  to  get 
into  Russia  after  it  leaves  this  country;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  how  long  does  procurement  of  the  machine  tools 
take? 

Mr.  Mack.  Well,  machine  tools  is  a  broad  term.  Certain  types  of 
machine  tools  can  be  supplied  within  a  short  time,  and  for  others  it 
would  take  perhaps  as  much  as  several  months,  but  the  average  would 
be  about - 

Mr.  Taber.  About  6  months? 

Mr.  Mack.  Well,  it  will  not  run  quite  that  much. 

Mr.  Taber.  Four  months? 

Mr.  Mack.  Three  to  four  months. 
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Mr.  Taber.  And  delivery  2 %  months,  so  there  would  be  about  6% 
months  after  this  appropriation  might  be  available  before  these  things 
could  be  delivered  in  Russia.  Is  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Taber.  Most  of  the  territory  in  Russia  that  was  occupied  by 
Germany  is  cleared  presently;  ma}Tbe  there  is  a  little  corner  here  and 
here  that  is  not,  but  most  of  it  is  cleared.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
picture  is  there,  but  I  am  wondering  if  they  do  not  have  some  sort  of  a 
machine-tool  industry  over  there  of  their  own. 

(Off  the  record  discussion.) 

NEED  FOR  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Mr.  Crowley.  With  reference  to  the  need  for  machine  tools,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  demands  for  modern  machine  tools  will  pretty  well 
take  care  of  the  supply  very  quickly. 

We  cannot  tell  when  the  war  is  going  •to  be  over;  we  cannot  fix  a 
definite  period  and  say  we  will  need  so  many  machine  tools  so  as  to 
avoid  a  24-hour  surplus.  Those  are  things  we  are  never  going  to  know. 

I  certainly  want  to  protect  American  industry  just  as  much  as  the 
War  Department  does,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say  we  are  not 
going  to  lend  to  these  people  the  production  equipment  needed  for 
war  materials  simply  because  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  their 
competing  with  us  in  the  future. 

IMPACT  ON  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  WHEN  LEND-LEASE  MATERIALS  ARE  RETURNED 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  repercussion  on  American  indus¬ 
try  involved  in  the  return  of  this  material  to  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  going  to  have  an  enormous 
inventory  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  inventory  abroad  will  be 
very  great.  We  must  work  out  a  program  with  Mr.  Clayton  to  try 
to  absorb  this  surplus,  both  here  and  abroad,  so  as  not  to  disturb  our 
economy  tco  much.  It  may  be  impossible  to  do  it  except  over  a  long, 
long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  use  of  these  machine  tools  is 
to  be  confined  to  war  production  entirely? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

MACHINE  TOOLS  USED  FOR  WAR  PURPOSES  ONLY 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  none  of  the  tools  are  to  be  used  for  civilian 
production. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right;  they  are  only  to  be  used  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  difficulty  is  trying  to  distinguish  all  of  that  in 
the  agreement  when  the  war  is  on. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  The  principle  is  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  the  tools  can  be  used  for  peacetime  operations. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Not  under  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Not  all  of  them;  some  of  them  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Cox.  Some  can  be  used  for  peacetime  operations,  but  you  are 
referring  to  machine  tools  supplied  to  Russia  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Currently  anything  they  make  is  needed  in  their 
economy  and  for  the  war. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  With  machine  tools  they  are  sent  over  while  the  war 
lasts. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  reason  to  assume 
they  would  not  use  them  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  well  to  read  into  the 
record  just  what  the  estimate  says  concerning  the  tools. 

Machine  tools  required  for  production  of  ordnance  and  other  munitions  neces¬ 
sary  for  successful  prosecution  of  the  war;  replacement  of  equipment  lost  through 
enemy  action,  and  completion  of  departments  of  existing  plants  so  that  maximum 
increase  of  military  production  may  be  expected. 

That  is  in  the  language  in  the  estimate  before  us. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  may  be  in  the  estimate,  but  how  would  they  be  able 
to  confine  it  to  that  is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  Crowley.  In  a  country  like  Russia  which  has  shown  a  real 
understanding  of  total  war,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  part 
of  their  economy  is  not  connected  with  the  war.  All  of  their  opera¬ 
tions,  all  of  the  efforts  of  their  civilian  population,  are  involved  in 
producing  things  that  are  a  part  of  the  war  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
and  permanence  of  the  economy  of  the  nation  which  is  devoting  its 
entire  effort  and  resources  to  the  war  program  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  war  program. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  we  ought  to  give  the  matter 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Is  there  any  thought  that  immediately  upon 
the  stopping  of  hostilities  all  of  this  lend-lease  will  immediately  stop, 
or  will  there  be  some  operations  carried  on  beyond  that  period? 

Mr.  Crowley.  All  of  this  is  for  the  wTar.  And  lend-lease  will 
terminate  depending  on  the  decision  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Yes;  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  during 
our  discussions  last  year  of  lend-lease,  Mr.  Stettinius  indicated  there 
could  be  some  of  it  after  the  wrar  wras  over,  when  he  was  before  the 
committee  last  year. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Administrator  of 
Lend-Lease  now,  nor  was  it,  I  believe,  Mr.  Stettinius’  intention,  unless 
Congress  directs  otherwise. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  get  something  about  the  delivery  of 
items  to  other  countries  along  the  line  you  have  indicated  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Can  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  we  can  supply  that  for  the  record. 

(Information  requested  follow's:) 

Statement  submitted  bi/  the  War  Department  on  the  shipments  of  machine  tools  to 
lend-lease  countries  (cumulative  to  Apr.  30,  1944) 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Britain _  319,  182 

Belgian  Congo _  15 

Bolivia,^ _  188 

Brazil _  5,  417 

Chile _  497 

China _  1,  290 

El  Salvador _  19 

Free  French _  873 


Haiti _  1 

Iceland _  23 

Peru _  487 

Russia _  246,  267 

Turkey _  18 


Total _  574,  277 
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Fiscal  year  1944 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

35, 910 

34, 200 

33, 807 
5 

62 

19 

10 

1,065 

1,180 

1,674 

Chile  _ 

82 

111 

143 

36 

9 

25 

3 

13 

5 

15 

818 

i 

2 

18 

82 

117 

174 

26,  554 

63,  827 
11 

44,  917 

63,  798 

99,  511 

81,  586 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  ex  depot  shipping  tickets  which  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  all  the  machine  tools  have  actually  been  floated — some  of 
them  are  being  held  at  holding  and  reconsignment  points  and  ports  pending  the 
allocation  of  shipping  space. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

The  Chairman.  We  come  now  to  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed 
a  great  deal,  and  in  some  detail  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  in 
which  there  is  general  interest  throughout  the  country  judging  by 
the  amount  of  correspondence  that  Members  of  Congress  have  re¬ 
ceived,  that  of  agricultural  machinery,  for  which  you  have  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  $22,713,151.  In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  that  I  might 
call  attention  incidentally  to  the  fact  that  this  appropriation  would 
allocate  only  3.24  percent— a  little  less  than  3%  percent — of  the 
total  1944  production  of  the  United  States  for  this  purpose.  In 
view  of  the  general  interest  particularly  in  this  subject  at  this  time, 
I  think  we  should  have  a  rather  full  statement  of  this  item,  Air.  Mack. 

Mr.  Mack.  I  can  make  a  preliminary  statement  and  you  may 
want  that  enlarged  upon  by  the  F.  E.  A. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that  this  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  production  of  food,  one  of  the  vital  objectives  of  the 
war  program,  contributes  to  the  production  of  food  for  the  support  of 
our  allies. 

Mr.  M  ack.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  especially  for  the  support  of  our  own  troops 
abroad. 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  correct.  And,  it  calls  for  various  types  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery;  wheel  tractors,  crawler  tractors,  spare  parts,  com¬ 
bines,  plows,  cream  separators,  harrows,  and  other  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  primary  objective  of  which  is  increased  production  of 
food. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Do  you  think  that  agriculture  in  this  country  is 
being  taken  care  of  to  any  satisfactory  degree? 

Mr.  Mack.  Perhaps  Air.  Crowley  can  answer  that  better. 

Air.  Lambertson.  In  the  war  food  production  program. 

Air.  Crowley.  Air.  Chairman,  as  I  see  the  situation  with  respect  to 
farm  machinery,  I  do  not  think  that  the  farmers  of  this  country,  cer¬ 
tainly,  are  getting  all  the  machinery  they  could  use,  but  I  think  that 
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the  War  Production  Board  is  trying  to  give  the  farmers  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  that  they  possibly  can  spare  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  month  by  month  the  situation  is  improving. 

The  amount  that  we  are  taking  out  of  the  war  food  production 
program  now  is  very,  very  small,  and  we  are  trying  to  take  out  the 
smallest  amount  we  possibly  can.  I  feel  confident  that  with  the 
machinery  being  sent  abroad  there  is  being  produced  enough  to  offset 
the  sacrifices  that  the  American  farmers  have  had  to  make. 

Undoubtedly  the  demand  will  be  greater  for  farm  machinery  to  be 
sent  to  the  liberated  areas,  but  the  production  of  foodstuff  by  the 
local  population  of  those  areas  should  materially  ease  the  problem 
of  feeding  them. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  not  getting  enough 
equipment.  The  actual  figures  from  our  farmers,  with  this  terrible 
delayed  spring  season,  with  the  rush  that  will  result  in  getting  crops 
planted,  mean  that  they  are  going  to  need  more  machinery.  In  my 
district,  just  one  man  to  the  county  is  getting  a  harrow,  or  something 
like  that.  They  have  a  waiting  list  and  when  a  man  is  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  piece  of  machinery  he  is  considered  fortunate,  and  yet  a  lot 
of  this  stuff  is  going  to  Russia.  It  makes  them  see  red. 

The  Chairman.  No  farm  machinery  goes  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  What  is  this  for? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  note  here  that  not  a  dollar  of  this  goes  to 
Russia. 

PRODUCTION  or  FARM  MACHINERY  AND  AMOUNT  SHIPPED  UNDER  LEND-LEASE 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  from  1941  on  the 
amount  of  farm  machinery  produced  in  the  United  States  has  exceeded 
substantially  the  amount  that  was  ever  produced  before  in  the  United 
States.  The  machinery  that  is  going  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
is  being  used  to  feed  our  own  soldiers,  which  means  that  the  food  does 
not  have  to  be  produced  here  in  the  United  States  and  use  valuable 
manpower  and  shipping  space.  A  substantial  amount  of  the  food  for 
our  fighting  men  in  the  Southwest  and  the  South  Pacific  is  supplied 
on  reverse  lend-lease.  Twenty  percent  of  the  food  which  is  used  by 
our  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  supplied  under  reverse  lend-lease 
and  the  farm  machinery  is  made  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  net  amount  made  available  for  American  farmers,  beginning 
with  1941,  even  subtracting  the  over-all  2  percent  for  lencl-lease  pur¬ 
poses,  has  substantially  increased  every  year  during  the  war,  along 
with  farm  production. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  You  say  our  army  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  is 
being  supplied,  in  large  part,  in  Australia? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  You  will  have  to  prove  that  to  me;  that  is  a 
good  story. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  was  testified  to  before  the  Plouse  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Colonel  Eddy,  who  is  in  charge  of  such  matters  for 
the  United  States  Army.  There  is  no  question  about  the  conclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  So  far  as  placing  that  in  the  record  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  is  a  rather  controversial  subject;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  put  that  in  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  in  both  instances  that  you  translate 
those  graphs  into  statistical  tables  and  insert  that  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  table  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Farm  machinery  ( excluding  crawler-type  tractors) 

PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1935  _  $297,  159,  000 

1936  _  432,  670,  000 

1937  _  513,  631,  000 

1938  _  456,  241,  000 

1939  _  427,  865.  000 


1  Preliminary  estimate. 


1940  _  $502,  163,  000 

1941  _  669,  344,  000 

1942  _  682,  809,  000 

1943  1 _  500,  000,  000 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY,  MARCH  1941  TO  DECEMBER  1943 

United  Kingdom _  $19,  536,  000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand _  6,  904,  000 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  north  Africa  and  other  coun¬ 
tries _  6,  363,  000 

Total _  2  32,  803,  000 

2  Equivalent  to  1.8  percent  of  total  United  States  production  in  this  period. 


LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS  BY  YEAR 


1941  _  $4,076,000 

1942  _  9,  745,  000 

1943  _ _  18,  982,  000 


ROAD-BUILDING  EQUIPMENT 

The  Chairman.  For  roadbuilding  equipment,  on  page  27,  the 
amount  is  $5,800,000.  This  seems  to  be  all  for  military  necessities, 
and  it  is  quite  fully  explained. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  figures  on  the  transfer 
of  this  farm  machinery  for  the  current  year.  Have  you  got  that? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  have  the  figures.  From  April  1,  1943,  to  March  31, 
1944,  the  purchases  amounted  to  $20,195,435. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  those  were  obligations,  or  deliveries? 

Mr.  Mack.  Those  are  commitments.  The  actual  transfers 
amounted  to  $15,331,780,  that  is,  transferred  to  foreign  governments, 
and  recorded. 

Mr.  Taber.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  figures  on  roadbuilding 
machinery? 

Mr.  Mack.  On  road  building  equipment,  for  the  same  period  from 
April  1,  1943,  to  March  31,  1944,  the  purchases  amounted  to  $617,418 
and  the  transfers  amounted  to  $304,364. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  actuallv  did  not  use  much  of  that? 

Mr.  M  ack.  We  purchased  $617,418. 

Mr.  Taber.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  road-building  equipment  has  gone  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  appropriation  did  that  come  from?  You  only 
had  $304,000  going  out.  What  appropriation  did  that  come  from, 
because  we  must  have  sent  a  lot  of  that  over? 

Mr.  Mack.  There  must  have  been  some  from  the  military  services. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  was  a  direct  War  Department  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Would  that  be  a  lease-lend  item? 

Mr.  Cox.  Some  of  it  was  transferred  under  the  transfer  authority 
included  in  the  War  Department  appropriation. 

Mr.  Taber.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  me  what  that  figure  was? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  The  amount  of  road-building  equipment  trans¬ 
ferred  under  lend -lease  by  the  War  Department  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  to  March  31,  1944,  is  $12,428.43. 

Mr.  T  aber.  Why  do  you  need  so  much  more  this  coming  year? 

Mr.  Mack.  There  will  be  more  road  building  over  there. 

NEED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  not  got  much  for  China,  but  you  have  a  lot 
for  north  Africa  and  the  French  colonies,  and  a  big  item  for  Russia. 
Why  would  you  need  all  of  that  road-construction  machinery  in 
Russia? 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Taber,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  similar  to  the  case 
of  machine  tools.  Previously  the  Army  procured  most  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  lend-lease  purposes. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  was  not  asking  about  that.  I  do  not  care  about 
that.  Why  do  they  need  so  much  as  $5,000,000  for  road-building 
machinery  in  Russia?  That  is  what  I  was  asking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  that  up  until  last  year  the  Germans  were  advancing.  The 
roads  were  in  good  shape  as  the  Russians  fell  back.  It  was  only 
when  the  Germans  were  beginning  to  retreat  and  were  destroying 
the  roads  that  there  was  a  need  for  this  machinery. 

Air.  Cox.  That  is  one  factor.  Advice  on  items  of  this  kind  is  given 
by  our  supply  mission  in  AIoscow.  A  lot  of  roads  were  destroyed  in 
the  kind  of  operations  that  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  Good  roads  are  vital,  and  I  suppose  the  roads  over 
there  are  nothing  as  compared  with  the  road  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  understand  that  is  so,  Air.  Chairman.  The  lines  of 
ommunication  in  Russia  are  very  vital,  particularly  where  the  Russian 
lines  are  now  so  extended.  Transportation  is  of  primary  importance. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  cannot  use  the  supplies  unless  they  can 
deliver  them  when  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

NO  FARM  MACHINERY  BEING  SENT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Lambertson.  I  would  like  to  get  this  point  clear.  Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  we  are  not  sending  an}7  machinery  to 
Russia  now? 

The  Chairman.  No  farm  machinery. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Have  we  not  sent  some  of  that  machinery  to 
Russia? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  sent  some  previously,  but  in  relatively  small 
amounts.  That  item  is  here  in  the  binder. 

The  Chairman.  Some  farm  tractors  have  gone  to  Russia.  I  am 
talking  about  the  past  now.  What  has  that  amount  been? 
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Mr.  Cox.  On  page  3  there  is  a  statement  in  reference  to  farm 
machinery,  showing  that  from  March  1941  to  December  31,  1943, 
we  sent  $697,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  L  ambertson.  That  is  all  the  farm  machinery  we  have  sent 
to  Russia  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  $697,000  worth  up  to  December  31,  1943. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Chairman.  For  electrical  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies, 
on  page  28,  the  amount  is  $51,069,408.  This  seems  to  consist  largely 
of  transformers,  generators,  motors,  transmission  and  distribution 
equipment  for  electric  power,  welding  equipment,  and  communica¬ 
tions  equipment.  Is  there  anything  you  can  add  to  the  explanatory 
material  on  page  28? 

Mr.  Mack.  Air.  Chairman,  these  requirements  cover  a  great 
variety  of  equipment.  They  are  primarily  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  communication  systems. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  equipment  is  to 
restore  industrial  facilities  destroyed  bv  the  enemy,  and  their  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  restoration  will  contribute  to  lightening  our  load  as  far  as 
our  requirements  are  concerned  in  supplying  them  with  this  material? 

Air.  Mack.  Yes,  sir.  I  think,  Air.  Chairman,  the  figure  is  $41,- 
000,000  instead  of  $51,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  occur?  On  page  28  the  amount 
given  is  $51,069,408. 

Air.  AIack.  That  has  been  reduced.  It  was  $51,069,408  and  it  is 
now  $40,469,408. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  reduction  made  and  how  was  it 
made? 

I  see  on  page  2  of  the  justifications  in  this  same  document,  in  the 
third  column  you  give  us  a  reduction  to  accord  with  the  1944  obliga¬ 
tions,  in  which  this  item  shows  the  reduction,  and  there  is  a  reduction 
in  quite  a  number  of  items.  In  this  particular  item  it  is  $10,600,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  machine  tools  you  are  only  asking  $134,135,700, 
so  that  the  trend  is  downward  and  you  are  reducing  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  reduce. 

Air.  M  ack.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  certain  other  places  where  there 
have  been  downward  revisions. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  an  item  of  $51,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  reduced  to  $40,469,408,  as  explained  on 
page  1,  column  3  of  the  justifications. 

For  electrical  equipment  there  is  a  reduction  of  $10,600,000. 

PRIOR  SHIPMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  this  stuff  did  you  send  to  these  different 
places  in  the  current  year? 

Mr.  AIack.  The  total  transfers  for  last  year  were  $47,376,856. 
My  break-down  by  countries  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Air.  Taber.  How  does  that  run? 

Air.  AIack.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  transfers,  or  transfers  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
$13,909,956.08;  to  Russia  they  amounted  to  $52,394,873.28;  for  China 
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they  amounted  to  $286,072.95;  to  other  countries  they  amounted  to 
$344,886.49,  or  a  total  of  $66,935,788.86. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  these  things  together, 
to  procure  them?  It  is  quite  a  job,  is  it  not;  it  takes  quite  a  while? 

Mr.  Mack.  On  some  things,  yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  With  transformers  and  generators  it  takes  a  good 
while? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  for  transmission  and  distribution  equipment  it 
does  not  take  quite  so  long? 

Mr.  Mack.  Much  of  that  is  standard. 

Mr.  Taber.  Most  of  the  welding  equipment  is  more  or  less  stand¬ 
ard,  or  is  getting  to  be  more  or  less  standard? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  the  transformers  and  generators  take  a  good 
while? 

Mr.  Mack.  Those  take  some  time.  Each  one  is  a  special  job. 
That  takes  from  6  months  to  8  months  or  10  months. 

Mr.  Taber.  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  it  has  to  be  manufactured  according  to  speci¬ 
fications? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  for  the  most  part  these  are  special  jobs. 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  I  understand  it,  as  to  transformers,  when  you 
place  an  order,  up  to  a  certain  time  you  have  a  cancelation  clause  in 
the  contract,  or  you  can  get  a  cancelation  clause  so  in  case  the  war 
were  over,  and  they  had  proceeded  to  a  certain  point  with  a  trans¬ 
former  you  could  cancel  that  contract  if  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  have  that  standard  termination  clause  in  all  of 
the  contracts. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  would  help  to  take  care  of  what  you  have  in 
mind,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  would  take  6  or  8  months  to  get  anything  that 
would  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Mack.  Of  this  special  equipment  it  would. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  would  have  a  3  months’  delivery  on  most  of 
those  contracts? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  imagine  so. 

FIRE-FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

The  Chairman.  For  fire-fighting  equipment,  on  page  29,  the  amount 
is  $437,000,  and  that  seems  to  be  well  justified  in  your  justifications. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  that  went  out  last  year? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  purchases  amounted  to  $521,935,  and  the  transfers 
amounted  to  $1,670,932.  That  is  for  the  period  April  1,  1943,  to 
March  31,  1944. 

RAILROAD  equipment,  material,  and  supplies 

The  Chairman.  For  railroad  material,  equipment,  and  supplies, 
on  page  30,  the  amount  is  $15,063,000.  The  quantities  of  locomotives 
and  cars  represent  less  than  1  percent  of  our  1944  production;  to  be 
explicit,  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 
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Your  explanatory  notes  there  seem  to  be  ample.  I  notice  that  you 
have  an  item  for  miscellaneous  railway  materials  which  seems  to 
take  more  than  half  of  the  allotment.  What  is  the  nature  of  those 
miscellaneous  railway  materials? 

Mr.  Mack.  For  example,  that  is  for  such  things  as  axles  and  other 
miscellaneous  equipment.  The  bulk  of  that  is  for  China. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

ALLOCATIONS  TO  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 

The  Chairman.  I  note  here  that  throughout  these  estimates  there 
are  items  allocated  to  French  North  Africa,  totaling  $154,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  did  you  give  them  this  year,  for  procure¬ 
ment  and  the  whole  business? 

Mr.  Mack.  From  April  1  last  year  to  March  31  of  this  year  the 
purchases  amounted  to  $9,361,709,  and  the  transfers  amounted  to 
$6,552,331. 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  the  transfers  for  the  largest  amounts,  were  for 
French  West  Africa  and  have  not  been  made  from  Treasury  Pro¬ 
curement. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  French  paying  for  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  are  paying,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  essential  civilian 
supplies.  Military  supplies  are  furnished  on  a  straight  lend-lease 
basis  and  the  French  supply  materials  on  reverse  lend-lease.  The 
French  have  already  paid  on  account  $62,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  that  total  of  $154,000,000,  how  much  will  be 
repaid? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  ultimately  essential  civilian  supplies  will 
be  paid  for.  Military  supplies  are  not  repayable  under  the  agreement 
in  the  same  sense  as  essential  civilian  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  resources  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
civilian  supplies? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  are  straining  every  effort  to  get  the  resources. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  amount  of  approximately 
$18,000  000  running  through  all  these  items  for  the  French  colonies? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  same  agreement  is  effective  there. 

TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Do  you  anticipate  much  trouble  getting  these 
various  supplies  to  China,  getting  your  transportation? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  imagine  that  is  a  terriffc  job,  to  transport  those 
supplies. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  has  been,  and  I  think  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  has  done  a  really  remarkable  job  in  getting  those  supplies  to 
|  China. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  call  this  railroad  equipment  civilian  require¬ 
ments,  or  do  you  call  that  military  requirements? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  passed  on  in  each  particular  case.  Our  pro- 
j  cedure  is  that  they  submit  their  requirements  in  detail,  and  when  the 
requisition  is  actually  put  in  for  procurement  the  determination  is 
made  as  to  whether  it  is  used  altogether  for  military  purposes,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  used  for  soldiers,  or  in  what  proportion,  if  any, 
it  is  used  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Taber.  You  caunot  tell  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  has  been  substantially  military. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  not  got  any  fund  for  that  in  this  particular 
item. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  some  in  the  War  Department  appropriation. 

OTHER  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Chairman.  For  other  machinery  and  equipment,  on  pages  31 
and  32,  the  amount  is  $171,348,255.  This  is  reduced  by  $35,500,000, 
which  brings  it  down  to  about  $136,000,000.  This  is  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  material  of  various  kinds  for  repair  and  equipment  purposes, 
and  about  one-half  of  it,  I  see,  goes  to  one  country,  Russia,  and  I 
believe  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  notes  on  page  32  are  very  clear,  and  I  think  fairly  justify  the 
request  for  the  appropriation. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  in  South  America  receive  this 
$15,000,000  for  miscellaneous  industrial  equipment? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  give  you  those  countries  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

i  i 

Miscellaneous  industrial  equipment  for  South  America ,  by  country 


Brazil _ - _  $7,500,000 

Mexico _  3,  000,  000 

Chile _  1,  800,  000 

Peru _  1,  200,  000 

Others _  1,  500,  000  ■] 


Total _  15,  000,  000 

The  Chairman.  Has  all  of  this  been  approved  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  all  of  this  aid  for  countries  in  South  America  was 
approved  in  the  War  F  epartment. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  reduction  of  $35,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  What  we  did  was  to  screen  these  requirements  in  terms 
of  need  and  American  production,  and  we  also  considered  the  rate 
of  obligations  with  which  the  requirement  had  been  met  in  similar 
situations  and  we  took  another  cut  on  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  long  does  it  take  to  produce  this  stuff  after  you 
make  a  contract? 

Mr.  Mack.  These  are  all  miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  but  they  are  quite  considerable  items.  These 
small  tools  are  in  quite  considerable  volume,  and  also  the  hand  tools 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  miscellaneous  industrial  equipment  means,  but 
I  imagine  it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  factory  equipment  of  some 
kind,  food-processing  machinery  and  so  forth. 

Those  are  the  very  things  that  almost  all  these  places  have  already, 
if  they  have  anything. 

For  instance,  here  is  an  item  of  $4,500,000  for  miscellaneous  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  going  to  Russia.  That  is  the  second  largest  block  of 
the  whole  lot. 

It  would  take  considerable  time  to  get  that  stuff  contracted  for  and 
produced.  You  could  not  do  it  in  less  than  8  or  10  months.  I  am 
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wondering  whether  that  is  good  judgment  It  will  take  about  a 
year  to  get  that  stuff  over  there.  Is  it  good  judgment  for  us  to  try 
to  do  that?  That  is  quite  a  way  off  in  delivery,  and  it  is  an  item  as 
to  which  they  must  have  something  of  the  kind,  or  they  could  not 
swing  at  all.  I  am  wondering  if  it,  is  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  this  miscellaneous  industrial  equipment  takes  a 
shorter  period  to  produce  than  things  like  generators. 

In  the  second  place,  they  have  not  got  these  miscellaneous  things 
available.  I  think  about  the  same  principle  applies  in  a  different 
degree  as  in  the  handling  of  the  other  stuff. 

klr.  Taber.  For  the  United  Kingdom  you  have  $5,000,000  for 
something  else. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman  Taber.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do 
other  than  what  we  are  doing  on  these  requests. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  some  of  this  industrial  equipment  will 
take  several  months  to  get.  But  can  you  go  on  the  theory  that  this 
war  will  be  over  on  the  first  of  October  or  the  first  of  November,  that 
we  do  not  need  any  more  in  this  country,  and  that  we  quit  making 
bombers  and  airplanes  now  because  we  may  feel  that  the  war  will  be 
over  some  time  this  year?  I  just  do  not  know  how,  if  you  are  going 
to  help  these  pepople  to  get  things  for  war,  you  are  going  to  tell  them 
you  are  not  going  to  give  them  any  more  industrial  help? 

ESTIMATES  BASED  ON  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WAR 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  to  get  to  the  point  where  you  trim  off  your 
capital  investment  some  time.  Most  of  this  is  capital  investment. 
There  is  very  little  of  it  for  maintenance,  but  almost  all  of  it  is  for 
capital  investment.  You  have  to  begin  to  get  to  the  point  some  time 
where  your  major  effort  is  for  trade  production  rather  than  for  capital 
production  that  you  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  I  say  in  the  case  of  Russia 
you  have  a  little  different  situation.  A  lot  of  their  industry  must 
have  been  destroyed  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  get  back  into  pro¬ 
duction,  and  if  they  were  like  we  were  here  they  have  had  a  very 
large  increased  production,  and  if  they  could  start  to  tune  up  now 
they  could  start  in  production.  They  are  just  going  into  certain 
production. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  one  other  observation  I  would  like  to  make. 
We  were  troubled  with  the  same  thing  you  are  troubled  by,  but  the 
key  proposition  is  the  production  for  war  to  beat  the  enemy. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  got  too  much  in  the  terms  of  that  objective, 
and  an  amount  of  equipment  has  been  taken  off  of  lend-lease  on  that 
theory,  that  would  be  practical  judgment,  and  if  this  equipment  had 
a  10-year  life  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  substantially  tooled  up 
there  would  be  a  minimum  need  for  a  war  purpose  and  a  maximum 
need  for  a  post-war  purpose,  and  therefore  that  should  be  taken  off. 

But  the  problems  in  Russia  are  different  from  those  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

As  long  as  they  are  tooled  up  I  am  saying  those  items  would  be 
cut  off  of  lend-lease.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  that  effect  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  basic  military  axiom  that  regardless  of  the 
prospects  of  peace  a  nation  must  proceed  in  its  military  preparations, 
just  as  if  the  war  were  to  last  indefinitely. 
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Wo  liad  a  historic  precedent  in  this  committee.  There  was  a 
feeling  in  1918,  a  stronger  feeling  than  there  is  now,  and  better 
founded  than  the  feeling  now,  that  the  war  would  end  and  that  the 
end  was  approaching,  but  still  this  committee  went  ahead  and  provided 
fully  for  all  military  needs  just  as  if  the  war  would  last  into  the 
next  year. 

We  brought  that  bill  out  and  reported  it  to  the  House  and  it  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  and  the  armistice  was  signed  on  November  11. 

We  cannot  take  any  chances;  there  is  too  much  at  stake.  It  is  too 
vital  a  proposition. 

We  have  to  proceed  at  this  time  just  as  we  did  last  time  and  appro¬ 
priate  this  money,  regardless  of  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  we 
cannot  affort  to  be  caught  with  too  little  too  late. 

Here  was  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  which  became  Public 
Law  233,  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 

There  was  a  large  deficiency  appropriation  of  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  round  figures,  with  contract  authorizations  for  nearly 
$4,000,000,000.  That  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  and  he 
signed  it  on  November  4.  A  week  later  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and 
nobody  ever  regretted  having  made  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  there  is  some  considerable  difference,  as  the 
chairman  pointed  out - 

The  Chairman.  And  a  large  amount  of  money  was  salvaged. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  some  considerable  difference.  As  the  chair¬ 
man  pointed  out  in  a  statement  in  the  newspapers  yesterday,  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  statement  in  regard  to  an  operating  turn-over 
and  the  statement  as  to  capital  loss. 

In  this  particular  item  almost  all  of  it  is  a  capital  set-up,  and 
especially  here  is  a  $15,000,000  item  for  South  America  which  is  a 
capital  investment.  Except  where  we  have  got  new  types  of  things,  or 
there  is  some  extraordinary  emergency  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
along  without  further  capital  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Can  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  say  positively  that  the  invasion  for  which  we  are  mobilizing 
millions  of  men  and  the  largest  amount  of  supplies  ever  provided 
for  in  a  military  operation,  with  the  greatest  operation  involving  the 
greatest  number  of  men  and  the  greatest  expenditure  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  which  will  shortly  be  launched  on  Germany — can  the  gentle¬ 
man  assure  us  positively  that  that  will  be  a  success?  Some  of  the 
military  experts  say  our  chances  are  only  50-50. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  cannot  give  any  assurance,  but  that  has  not  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  chances  were  only  90  against  10  we  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  10  as  against  90.  . 

Mr.  Taber.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  questions  I  raised  in 
regard  to  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  raised  the  same  question  which  was  raised  in  the 
newspapers  yesterday,  that  we  should  begin  to  taper  off  on  our  appro¬ 
priations  for  capital  investments.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  33  of  the  justifications’ 
“Iron  and  steel,”  $513,345,726,  and  if  you  turn  to  page  1  and  note 
the  reduction  there  in  accord  with  1944  obligations  you  will  note  that 
this  estimate  has  been  decreased  by  $106,500,000,  leaving  the  pro¬ 
posal  $406,845,726.  It  might  also  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
even  at  $513,000,000  the  total  requested  is  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
total  production  in  the  United  States  for  1944.  That  reduction 
would  bring  it  down  to  probably  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  1944 
production.  Most  of  this  is  for  military  and  naval  construction  of 
armaments  and  ammunition  and  components  or  articles  that  are 
ancillary  to  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to  be  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes, 
tanks,  planes,  shells,  and  military  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  it  is  for  food  processing  and  packaging, 
of  which  our  troops  get  the  direct  benefit  under  reciprocal  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  note  that  more  than  92  percent  of  this  is  for  one 
country.  I  do  not  suppose  that  situation  requires  any  discussion. 
The  situation  is  obvious  there.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  statement 
there? 

Mr.  Mack.  Well,  the  general  situation  is  that  their  steel  productive 
capacity  has  been  seriously  affected  by  reason  of  the  war,  and  this  is 
to  supply  deficiencies  because  of  it,  and,  of  course,  to  provide  for  the 
additional  requirements  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  not  92  percent,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  error  there.  It  is  23.6  to  Russia,  and  45 
percent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  supporting  statement  of 
both  on  page  34  which  we  will  include  in  the  record  at  this  time  with 
such  editing  as  you  care  to  make. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Fifth  lend-lease  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  July  1,  1944,  through  June  30,  1945 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  1.033,800  units _  $169,  505,  000 

United  Kingdom:  1,973,400  units _ - _ _  204,  928,  500 

Other  British  Empire:  1,192,513  units _  116,  343,  400 

China:  51,829  units _  7,  524,  443 

Other  .countries:  139,015  units _  15,044,383 


Total,  1944-45:  4,390,557  units _  513,  345,  726 


GENERAL 

Control. — Steel  is  one  of  the  controlled  materials  which  are  alloted  quarterly 
among  claimant  agencies.  Its  uses  are  also  restricted  by  the  War  Production 
Board  in  this  country  and  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Control  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  by  similar  controls  in  other  lend-lease  countries. 

Use. — Wide  variety,  including  ships,  tanks,  guns,  airplanes,  shells,  and  sundry 
military  vehicles. 

Other  sources. — Each  of  the  United  Nations  is  able  to  consume  in  wartime  more 
steel  than  it  can  produce.  The  United  States,  being  by  far  the  largest  world 
producer,  is  now  the  only  substantial  allied  exporter  of  steel. 
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UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

(23.6  percent  of  total  lend-lease  request) 

Due  to  the  loss  of  important  steel  manufacturing  areas  through  military  action, 
the  steel  requirements  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  far  exceed 
exports  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  send  there.  As  more  shipping  space  is  made 
available,  increased  quantities  of  material  are  being  forwarded. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

(45  percent  of  total  lend-lease  request). 

Production. — In  peacetime  the  United  Kingdom  was  dependent  upon  foreign 
imports  for  a  large  portion  of  both  its  iron  ore  and  steel.  During  the  war  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  forced  to  rely  on  low-grade  domestic  ore  and  imports  of  steel 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  the  war  demands  for  steel.  Despite 
these  handicaps  and  interruptions  due  to  blackouts  and  bombings,  the  British 
steel  industry  has  succeeded  in  prbducing  at  about  91  percent  of  capacity. 

Distribution  and  Government  control. — Due  to  the  serious  shortage  of  steel  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  has  been  necessary  to  restrict  consumption  severely  in 
all  uses  which  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  war  effort.  Since  March  1940  a 
system  of  complete  allocation  of  total  available  supply  has  been  in  force.  This 
is  administered  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Control  which  is  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Supply.  In  1944  total  steel  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  presented 
by  the  principal  Government  departments  are  divided  as  follows: 

Percent 


Navy — for  constructions,  repairs,  conversions,  guns,  gun  mountings,  etc._  15.  0 

Merchant  marine _  6.  8 

Air — aircraft,  guns,  bombs,  etc _  7.  5 

Army — for  armored  fighting  vehicles,  artillery,  ammunition,  wheeled 

vehicles,  engineers  stores  and  supplies _  32.  0 

Army — for  construction  of  plants  and  machinery,  shipyards,  storage,  and 

other  buildings _  14.  7 

Other  departments — including  transportation,  mining,  electricity,  gas, 

water,  farm  machinery,  and  miscellaneous _  24.  0 


Total _  100.  0 


OTHER  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

(27.2  percent  of  total  lend-lease  request) 

Australia. — Australia  is  the  largest  British  Empire  steel  producer  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Australian  steel  production  is  almost  equal  to 
total  requirements  but  not  all  classes  of  products  are  made.  Hence,  Australia  is 
obliged  to  import  certain  kinds  of  steel  from  the  United  States,  mainly  tinplate. 
This  is  used  principally  for  food  packing,  in  part  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
both  the  Australian  Army  and  our  own.  Australia  exports  a  small  amount  of 
steel  to  New  Zealand  which  has  no  integrated  steel  production. 

India. — India  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  steel  in  the  British  Empire 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Annual  pre-war  production  was 
approximately  840,000  short  tons  of  finished  products.  This  was  largely  low- 
carbon  steel,  India  being  dependent  on  imports  of  other  classes  of  steel  amounting 
to  around  300,000  tons  a  year.  Plant  capacity  has  been  expanded  so  that  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1945,  is  estimated  at  approximately  1,150,- 
000  short  tons.  India  is  also  one  of  the  largest  Empire  producers  of  military 
equipment  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Total  consumption  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1945,  is  estimated  at  approximately  1,600,000  short  tons,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  approximately  450,000  short  tons  to  be  provided  from  imports. 
Because  it  will  doubtless  be  impossible  to  supply  the  entire  deficiency,  due  to 
shipping  shortages  and  transportation  and  handling  facilities  in  India,  this 
budget  includes  a  somewhat  small  amount. 

British  fighting  forces. — Requirements  supplied  from  the  United  States  to  the 
armies  in  the  field  include  rails,  pipe,  wire,  and  other  steel  required  in  active 
military  operations. 

British  Petroleum  Mission. — Principal  items  are  sheets  for  drums,  and  terne- 
plate  for  containers  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces. 
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New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  has  no  integrated  steel  production  and  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  United  States  for  all  its  steel,  except  for  a  small  amount  received  from 
Australia.  The  largest  single  item  of  requirement  is  tinplate  for  the  food  process¬ 
ing  industry  supplying  canned  food  to  the  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  theaters  of 
war.  Other  large  amounts  of  carbor  and  alloy  steel  are  required  for  repair  of 
vessels  and  manufacture  and  repair  of  combat  equipment. 

Colonies. — British  Colonies  include  39  separate  parts  of  the  Empire  where 
there  is  no  domestic  steel  production.  The  requirements  from  United  States 
cover  minimum  needs  of  industries  producing  important  wartime  commodities, 
for  example,  rubber,  graphite,  and  essential  oils.  Small  amounts  of  steel  are 
necessary  for  maintenance  of  railways  and  habo>-  craft  and  installations. 

CHINA 

(1.1  percent  of  total  lend-lease  request) 

The  tonnage  requested  is  greater  than  shipments  during  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1944,  but  it  is  expected  that  new  transport  routes  will  be  opened  by 
which  an  increasing  volume  of  supplies  may  be  shipped  into  China.  Until  such 
routes  become  available  emergency  items  are  being  supplied  by  air  routes. 

FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA,  FRENCH  ARMY,  AND  FRENCH  COLONIES 

The  budget  figure  is  based  on  the  minimum  requirements  for  these  areas  to 
repair  battle  damage  and  to  put  essential  industries  back  into  operation.  The 
railroads  and  mining  industries  have  been  greatly  neglected  during  the  war  years 
and  are  badly  in  need  of  repair  and  maintenance  supplies. 

TURKEY 

Turkish  steel  production  is  small.  The  requirements  of  1,818  short  tons  are 
entirely  for  military  purposes. 

BASIS  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Chairman.  How  have  these  requirements  of  the  various  na¬ 
tions  been  determined,  Mr.  Mack;  is  it  on  the  basis  of  their  need,  or 
is  it  on  the  basis  of  what  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply? 

Mr.  Mack.  Well,  perhaps,  F.  E.  A.  will  want  to  comment  on  this. 
Generally  it  is  based  on  the  American  supply  and  clearance  with 
W.  P.  B.,  because  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  controlled  materials, 
and  subject  to  specific  determinations.  Mr.  Cox  could  probably 
give  you  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  these  allocations  to  the  various  nations 
are  we  governed  by  their  needs  or  by  our  ability  to  supply? 

Mr.  Cox.  By  both.  The  needs  are  first  presented  and  are  carefully 
checked  both  in  the  fight  of  the  statements  submitted  by  the  foreign 
governments  and  the  information  received  from  our  foreign  missions 
and  then  they  are  balanced  against  the  available  supply  so  that  we 
have  a  determination  both  as  to  need  and  supply  before  the  request 
for  appropriation  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  war  needs  would  be  better 
served  and  the  war  program  better  serviced  if  we  could  furnish  more 
from  our  supplies? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  say  definitely,  yes.  The  supplies  which  we  fur¬ 
nish,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  are  made  into  finished  munitions  of  war 
hi  areas  that  are  closer  to  the  fighting  fronts  than  the  United  States,, 
areas  such  as  Britain  and  Russia.  By  sending  the  supplies  you  save 
having  to  ship  goods  and  finished  munitions.  You  place  finished 
munitions  in  the  hands  of  our  allies  who  have  the  same  central  pur¬ 
pose  that  we  do,  which  is  to  defeat  the  enemy,  with  a  minimum  strain 
on  our  manpower  and  transportation. 
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EFFECT  ON  CIVILIAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  do  these  enormous  allocations  cut  in  on  our 
civilian  requirements? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  Mr.  Ludlow,  the  effect  is  given  in  the  impact  table 
at  the  bottom  of  page  33.  In  iron  and  steel  products  for  the  1944-45 
budget,  less  than  6  percent  of  the  American  supply  of  iron  and  steel 
will  be  exported  to  lend-lease  countries  under  this  program. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  very  serious  curtailing  of 
civilian  requirements  because  of  these  enormous  allocations? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  not  at  all.  That  is  a  factor  that  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  allocation  is  made. 

MATERIALS  USED  MOSTLY  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  MUNITIONS 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  this  stuff  set  up  here  for  Russia  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  and  how  much  of  it  is  for  facilities? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  it  is  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  would  you  think? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  give  you  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  must  have  some  picture  of  what  the  stuff  is  to  be 
used  for  in  order  to  give  them  this  allotment. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do,  but  we  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  as  to  what 
percentage  would  be  used  for  specific  purposes. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  percentage. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  it  is  a  different  kind  of  a  percentage.  It  is  all  used 
for  war-production  purposes,  but  what  part  goes  toward  building  power 
plants,  or  what  part  is  used  for  making  munitions,  is  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  In  how  much  detail  does  the  request  come  to  you, 
Mr.  Cox? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  detailed  as  to  tonnage  and  as  to  end  use.  Further¬ 
more,  we  keep  in  constant  touch  with  our  staff,  in  Moscow,  who 
continually  supply  information  based  on  their  observations  on  the 
spot.  In  addition  to  the  check  made  when  the  budget  is  prepared, 
before  the  Soviet  protocol  is  signed  and  the  requisitions  are  put  in 
and  the  procurement  and  supply  start  there  are  other  checks  made. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Do  you  know  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  where 
that  goes,  or  does  it  go  in  in  such  amounts  and  tonnages  that  no  one 
knows  in  this  country  the  break-down  of  that  with  any  particularity? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  that  we  know  in  detail  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  know  in  time  of  war.  Our  knowledge  obviously  does  not 
extend  to  every  nut  and  bolt  that  is  made  out  of  carbon  steel,  but  I 
think  in  terms  of  relevant  and  necessary  information  we  know  pretty 
well  what  it  is  used  for.  From  the  United  Kingdom,  we  get  more 
detailed  information  than  we  do  from  Russia. 

ORIGINAL  REQUESTS  REDUCED 

Mr.  Ludlow.  In  fixing  this  amount  at  something  like  a  half 
billion  dollars  how  much  did  you  scale  down  the  original  request? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  addition  to  our  ordinary  screening  and  review  the 
request  for  iron  and  steel  was  scaled  down  as  shown  on  sheet  1,  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  rate  at  which  prior  obligations  had  been 
incurred.  If  you  look  on  page  1,  you  will  note  that  it  was  scaled 
down  by  $106,500,000. 
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Mr.  Taber.  How  much  did  you  give  them  this  year? 

Mr.  Mack.  From  April  1,  1943,  to  March  31,  1944,  our  transfers 
of  iron  and  steel  to  all  lend-lease  countries  were  $332,007,220. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  the  amount  of  over-all  transfers  as  compared 
with  the  $513,000,000  picture  in  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Mack.  Well,  it  would  be  $406,000,000  as  reduced. 

Mr.  Taber.  $406,000,000? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  for  the  first  few  months  of 
1944,  say,  January,  February,  and  March  if  you  have  that? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  do  not  have  them  broken  down  by  January,  February, 
and  March.  I  can  get  that  very  quickly  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  that. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Transfers  of  iron  and  steel  for  January,  February  and  March  of  1944  amounted 
to  $90,220,1 15.51. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  that  $332,000,000  went  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  figure  I  have  given  you  was  the  total,  figure,  and 
the  break-down  that  I  have  by  countries  is  from  the  beginning  of  the 
program. 

TOTAL  TRANSFERS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Mr.  Taber.  All  right,  give  it  to  me  from  the  beginning  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Mack.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  we  have  transferred 
to  Russia  iron  and  steel  totaling  $155,447,104.61. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  are  the  transfers. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Mack.  United  Kingdom  had  transferred  to  it  $568,296,224.76. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  other  British  Empire  transfers? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  all  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  the  others  are  really  not  very  heavy;  how  much 
would  they  run? 

Mr.  Mack.  China,  $5,800,000,  and  all  other  countries,  $5,600,000, 
in  round  figures. 

Mr.  Taber.  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  total  was  $735,272,657.  That  is  everything  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  up  to  March  31,  1944. 

PETROLEUM  MISSION 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  this  Petroleum  Mission  in  here? 

Mr.  Mack.  Petroleum  Mission? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes,  right  in  the  middle  of  page  33. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  British  Petroleum  Mission. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  know  what  that  means,  and  what  it  is 
for.  $30,216,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  on  page  34,  about  the  middle  of  the  page,  under 
“Other  British  Empire.”  The  legend  reads: 
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British  Petroleum  Mission — principal  items  are  sheets  for  drums,  and  terneplate 
for  containers  for  use  of  the  armed  forces. 

This  is  entirely  for  containers  for  the  use  of  the  British  armed  forces 
overseas. 

Mr.  T  aber.  You  mean  sheets  for  drums,  and  terneplate  for  con¬ 
tainers  required  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  give  you  a  detailed  break-down  of  thatr 
Mr.  Taber,  if  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  see  what  that  is.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cox.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Iron  and  steel  for  the  British  Petroleum  Mission 


Petroleum  drum  sheets _ $23.  837,  000’ 

Handle  wire _ * -  92,  000 

Tin  plate _  519,  000 

Terneplate _  5,  768,  000 


Total _  30,  216,  000 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  big  items  for  Great  Britain  herself,  perhaps 
the  biggest  items.  I  believe  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  the  amount 
for  consumable  goods,  and  the  amount  for  facilities  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  other  British  Empire  set-ups  as  they  appear  here. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Of  the  iron  and  steel  for  the  United  Kingdom,  76  percent  is  for  the  Navy,  the 
merchant  marine,  the  air  forces  and  the  army;  24  percent  is  for  other  government 
dspartments  responsible  for  transportation,  mining,  electricity,  gas,  water, 
farm  machinery,  etc.  Lend-lease  iron  and  steel  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  mainly  tinplate  used  for  food  packing,  although  some  steel  is  used  for  repair  of 
vessels  and  manufacture  and  repair  of  combat  equipment.  Iron  and  steel  for 
India  is  for  the  manufacture  of  military  equipment.  The  requirements  of  British 
fighting  forces  are  for  iron  and  steel  in  military  operations  and  those  of  the  British 
Petroleum  Mission  are  principally  for  sheets  for  drums  and  terneplate  for  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces.  Lend-lease  iron  and  steel  is  used  in  the 
British  colonies  in  industries  producing  rubber,  graphite,  essential  oils,  and  other 
strategic  materials  and  small  amounts  are  used  in  the  maintenance  of  railways 
and  harbor  craft  and  installations. 

COPPER  AND  BRASS 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  copper  and  brass,  on  page  35 
of  the  justifications,  $132,165,480,  from  which  we  subtract  $27,400,000, 
leaving  us  actually  an  estimate  of  $104,765,480.  The  original  sum, 
$132,000,000  was  less  than  6  percent  of  the  total  United  States  pro¬ 
duction,  and  with  this  decrease  the  total  amount  asked  here  in 
tonnage  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  1944  production  of  the 
United  States.  I  observe  that  92.6  percent  of  this  goes  to  one 
country.  Why  is  there  practically  a  monopolization  of  this  entire 
amount  to  one  country,  Russia? 

Mr.  Mack.  Generally  that  is  for  a  number  of  uses,  but  substantially 
for  power  and  communication  cable  lines  for  war  purposes,  and  for 
the  expansion  of  lines  which  have  been  damaged,  and  the  replacements 
and  repairs  to  them. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  These  estimates  are  expressed  in  terms  of  units, 
copper  and  base  alloy  products,  172,983  units.  What  is  a  unit? 

Mr.  Mack.  A  unit  is  a  short  ton.  It  is  indicated  on  the  left. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Would  the  units  be  tons  in  the  other  cases  also? 

Mr.  Mack.  In  all  cases  except  that  last  item. 

Mr.  Cox.  Which  is  a  service  item. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  did  you  supply  to  Russia  last  year? 

Mr.  Mack.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  March  31, 
1944,  $83,864,527.09. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  how  much  to  England? 

Mr.  Mack.  For  that  same  period  $37,302,543.28. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Is  that  the  U.  K.  or  the  whole  Empire? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  the  whole  Empire.  To  China  and  all  other 
countries,  just  about  $3,000,000  total. 

The  Chairman.  This  reduced  amount  of  $104,765,480  is  based  on 
your  current  figures? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  missions  developed  those  estimates  for  the  F.  E.  A., 
and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Cox  has  more  definite  information  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  in  all  of  these  cases  the  requirements  have  been 
balanced  in  the  case  of  the  need  as  against  the  supply.  I  think  the  rate 
on  all  of  these  items  has  been  increasing  as  against  the  beginning  of 
the  program  because  there  has  been  more  available  shipping  in  the 
last  6  months  than  ever  before  by  reason  of  the  decrease  in  sinkings 
and  the  increase  in  building  ships.  These  supplies  are  directly  used  in 
war  production. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Are  they  not  used  wholly  in  war  production? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  “yes.” 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  materially  reduced  figures  here, 
reduced  by  something  like  20  percent.  Now,  are  those  reductions 
based  on  the  current  rate  of  obligations? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir,  primarily. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  accounts  for  the  reduction? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

TRANSFERS  OF  COPPER  AND  BRASS  IN  1944 

Mr.  Taber.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  about  how  much  actually 
in  1944  will  go  over-all  in  this  category? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  don’t  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  mean  in  this  fiscal  year  1944. 

Mr.  Cox.  None  of  the  amounts  shown  on  these  sheets  are  for  1944. 

Mr.  Taber.  Oh,  no,  no.  About  what  amount  would  you  figure 
was  going  to  go  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  in  this  category  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  over-all? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  but  Mr.  Mack  may  have 
them. 

Mr.  Taber.  He  gave  us  the  totals  from  the  beginning.  I  figure 
that  this  $104,000,000  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  1944  figures,  from 
what  information  Mr.  Mack  gave  us,  and  therefore  I  feel  I  ought  to 
have  that  information. 
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Now,  according  to  my  information  the  strain  upon  our  production 
of  copper  is  quite  pressing,  and  it  is  a  situation  where  there  have  to  be 
rather  careful  allocations. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right,  although  copper  is  not  in  as  short  supply  as 
earlier  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now,  under  those  circumstances,  is  it  proper,  then,  to 
figure  that  as  much  as  $104,000,000  can  be  taken  out  of  what  we  will 
have  available,  considering  the  problems  that  we  will  have  to  meet 
ourselves? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  that  that  amount  is  not  excessive,  Mr.  Taber. 
As  one  of  the  indexes  of  the  shipments  in  the  fiscal  year  1944,  note 
the  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1943  which  includes  the  first  6  months 
of  fiscal  1944.  In  the  impact  table  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
you  will  see  the  amount  of  calendar  1943  lend-lease  exports  given  in 
short  tons.  That  amount  is  greater  than  the  budgeted  amount  for 
fiscal  1945.  Moreover  the  percentage  of  the  total  1943  American 
supply,  sent  to  lend-lease  countries,  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  estimated  supply  for  1944  which  is  budgeted  for  lend- 
lease  in  fiscal  1945. 

Mr.  Taber.  Here  we  have  another  picture.  Of  course,  this  is 
evidently  on  a  calendar-year  basis;  that  is  these  little  tables  in  the 
corner  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather 
apparent  from  the  figures  that  Mr.  Mack  has  been  giving  us  that  the 
over-all  picture  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  is  not  as  big  as  the  amount 
expected  to  be  available  in  1945. 

Now,  having  that  in  mind,  it  looks  like  increased  demands  were 
to  be  made  upon  our  own  quantities,  and  that  is  what  made  me 
wonder,  if  our  picture  was  such  that  it  could  take  care  of  it.  We 
know,  as  Mr.  O’Neal  pointed  out,  that  there  has  been  very  sub¬ 
stantially  less  in  the  nature  of  submarine  losses  in  the  last  12  to  14  or 
16  months,  and  that  those  have  nearly  faded  out  of  the  picture. 

Now,  getting  through  95  percent  of  the  stuff  is  going  to  leave  a 
lot  more  over  there  than  getting  through  75  percent  or  80  percent 
of  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  we,  therefore,  would  not  need  to  start  so  much  to 
get  as  much  over  there. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  reason  why  these  are  made  up  on  a  calendar  year 
basis- - 

Mr.  Taber  (interposing).  Is  that  the  way  the  statistic  books  are 
set  up? 

Air.  Cox.  Yes;  the  statistics  in  the  War  Production  Board  are 
made  up  on  a  calendar  basis.  My  impression,  subject  to  factual 
check,  is  that  in  this  fiscal  year  in  most  of  these  categories  we  have 
sent  out  more  than  is  here  requested. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  true,  that  these  are  based  on  a  con¬ 
stantly  rising  monthly  rate? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  cannot  take  a  previous  year,  as 
it  would  not  apply  at  all  if  the  monthly  rate  is  steadily  rising  as  has 
been  true  in  this  case,  or  rising  on  an  average,  and  last  year’s  estimate 
is  no  basis  of  computation. 

Mr.  Cox.  Unless  there  are  countervailing  facts  which  may  be 
present  in  a  particular  case. 
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UNIT  COSTS  OF  CARBON  STEEL,  COPPER,  AND  COPPER  ALLOYS 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  about  your  unit  costs  of  carbon  steel,  copper, 
and  copper  alloys,  have  you  been  able  to  get  those  at  cheaper  prices 
than  you  were  able  to  get  them  before? 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Mack  is  an  expert  on  that. 

Mr.  Mack.  They  run  just  about  the  same.  The  ceiling  prices 
have  remained  constant. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Are  all  of  these  contracts  subject  to  renegotiation? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Some  of  this  cost  is  saved  through  renegotiations? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  to  the  extent  there  were  any  excessive  profits. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  Mr.  Mack,  in  your  business 
experience,  to  think  that  you  could  buy  manufactured  articles  of 
that  sort  as  soon  as  the  period  of  organization  is  more  or  less  gotten 
over  with,  for  a  lower  price  than  you  paid  in  the  past  for  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  certain  commodities,  yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  have  figured  youi  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945  on  the  basis  of  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  have  figured  them  on  the  basis  of  costs  today. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  it  not  highly  probable  that  quite  a  few  of  those 
costs,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  business  has  had  more  of  a 
chance  to  improve  and  to  get  better  methods,  that  those  unit  costs 
could  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Mack.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  And  you  anticipate  that  there  will  be  some  reduction 
in  those  unit  costs,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Mack.  There  may  be.  We  have  used  today’s  costs  because 
that  is  the  most  specific  figure  in  view. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  And  if  those  could  be  anticipated  this  amount  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  reduced  a  little  bit  more;  is  not  that  good  sound 
business? 

Mr.  Mack.  To  the  extent  they  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  How  much  do  you  think  possible  savings  would 
cut  off  of  this? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  add  anything  to  the  amount 
we  are  saving. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Your  answer  left  it  in  the  shape  that  you  agreed 
with  Mr.  O’Neal  that  it  could  be  cut  some.  You  ought  to  be  specific 
on  that. 

Mr.  Mack.  I  feel  this  way  about  it,  to  the  extent  that  there  will  be 
reductions  there  could  be  savings. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  anticipate  reductions.  Can  you  in  any  way 
indicate  what  they  might  be,  what  might  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Mack.  Today  I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  reductions.  There 
has  been  on  certain  specialized  commodities  an  easing  of  prices. 

Mr.  O’Nfal.  Do  you  not  think  that  between  now  and  the  next 
few  days  that  you  could  estimate  the  savings  that  might  be  made? 
We  would  like  to  effect  any  economies  possible.  I  can  already  see 
some  of  them.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea,  and  in  fairness  to 
everybody  to  indicate  where  those  savings  could  be  made? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  would  be  glad  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  such  an  estimate,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  the 
information  in  time  to  insert  it  in  this  record. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  are  playing  the  market.  If  the 
price  goes  down  we  win,  and  if  it  goes  up  we  lose,  an-1  no  one  can  play 
the  market;  we  have  got  to  play  safe  in  making  these  estimates. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  The  ceiling  lias  been  fixed,  but  the  bottom  has  not, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  ceiling  has  been  fixed,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
gamble  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  notice  the  price  of  copper  is  figured  in  here  at  26 K 
cents,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the  market  on  copper  is  about  12 
cents  to  14  cents.  Now,  I  do  not  know  much  about  such  things,  but 
I  have  very  considerable  curiosity.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Mack.  This  category  covers  copper  products,  Mr.  Taber; 
copper  products  at  different  prices,  so  that  the  price  we  have  of  25  or 
of  26  cents  would  be  the  average  price  for  the  over-all  products. 
Some  would  be  higher,  and,  of  course,  others  would  be  lower. 

SUMS  RECOVERED  THROUGH  RENEGOTIATION 


Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  sums,  if  any,  have  you  actually 
recovered  through  renegotiations  under  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Mack.  My  recollection  is  that  thus  far  we  have  reviewed  and 
renegotiated  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  cases.  The  actual 
recoveries  amount  to  $9,574,000. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Will  you  check  and  at  this  point  put  in  the 
record  the  prices  that  you  are  paying  per  pound  for  copper? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  Cents  per 


Base  alloy _  20 

Wire _  17 

Shapes _  18 

Sheets  and  strip _  20 

Rods _  19 

Tubing _  33 


Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  is  just  with 
respect  to  the  items  you  are  responsible  for,  or  the  whole  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Mack.  It  is  the  total  in  the  case  of  those  which  we  renegoti¬ 
ated.  The  present  system  is  that  the  agency  having  predominant 
interest  in  the  contract  handles  the  renegotiations. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  is,  Treasury  Procurement  has  recovered 
about  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Could  we  have  similar  information,  Mr.  Cox, 
for  lend-lease  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  information  is  available.  Re¬ 
negotiation  would  cover  both  lend-lease  and  the  Army  supplies  for 
our  own  forces,  as  well  as  supplies  for  other  agencies  under  contract 
in  which  lend-lease  procurement  agencies  have  an  interest,  so  that 
this  is  a  comingling  of  interests  and  the  lend-lease  portion  cannot 
be  separated. 


RECAPTURE  OR  SALE  ON  CREDIT  WHEN  WAR  ENDS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Supposing  this  226,000  short  tons  of  copper  and 
brass  products  should  reach  the  Soviet  Union  a  week  after  the  war 
with  Germany  ends,  what  would  happen  with  regard  to  compensa¬ 
tion  for  that  copper?  Would  Russia  pay  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Cox.  If  it  got  to  Russia  a  week  afterwards? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  could  either  recapture  it  or  make  an  arrangement 
with  them  under  which  they  paid  for  it  if  they  wanted  to  use  it,  and 
we  wanted  to  let  them  have  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  wonder  if  recapture  would  be  practical  in  view  of 
the  transportation  costs  that  would  be  involved  You  would  have  to 
sell  it  then,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  if  possible,  is  to  work  out 
arrangements  before  the  shooting  is  over  so  that  we  shall  have  a 
practical  solution  to  those  problems  after  the  shooting  is  over. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Your  understanding  is  that  if  it  gets  over  there  after 
the  war  ends  that  Russia  will  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Probably. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  On  a  credit  basis? 

Mr.  Cox.  Probably,  although  no  definite  plan  lias  yet  been  agreed 
upon. 

aluminum 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “Aluminum”  on  page  36  of  the 
justifications,  $155,018,400,  which  has  been  reduced  $32,200,000,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  of  $122,184,000.  The  original  estimate  was  9.6  percent; 
that  is,  a  little  bit  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  1944  United  States 
reduction,  and  with  the  reduction  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  it 
would  be  something  over  7  percent  of  the  total  production.  We  are 
in  pretty  good  shape  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  aluminum, 
are  we  not?  It  seems  to  me  that  Friday  or  Saturday  we  released  quite 
a  large  amount  of  aluminum  that  was  supposed  to  be  required  for 
war  purposes? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  much  easier  supply  now. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  we  had,  in  the  beginning,  anticipated  an 
acute  shortage  of  aluminum  in  view  of  the  large  requirements  of  our 
airplane  industiy? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  produced  it  so  efficiently  that  we  now  have 
a  surplus  rather  than  a  shortage. 

Air.  Mack.  Yes,  and  a  very  substantial  production  has  been 
developing  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  So,  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  our  allies  with 
a  very  substantial  quantity  without  in  any  way  affecting  our  own 
requirements? 

All.  Mack.  Yes.  I  am  sure  that  any  reaction  you  have  from 
W.  P.  B.  will  be  along  those  lines,  that  it  is  in  free  supply. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  Alost  of  this  also  goes  to  one  country,  I 
notice. 

Air.  AIack.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  What  amount  have  we  supplied  to  date? 

Air.  AIack.  Thus  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  program,  through 
Alarch  31,  1944,  to  the  British  Empire,  $21,853,365.62;  to  Russia, 
$40,569,310.55;  to  China,  about  $200,000,  and  to  all  other  countries, 
about  $200,000;  a  total  of  $62,800,955.27. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  And  what  is  a  comparable  figure  for  fiscal 
1944  as  compared  with  the  $122,800,000  for  fiscal  1945? 
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Mr.  Mack.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  fiscal  1944. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Can  you  furnish  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

For  the  12-month  period,  April  1943  to  March  1944,  our  total  transfers  were 
$45,166,318. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  is  the  cost  basis  for  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Mack.  Today’s  prices  again.  For  ingot  and  powder,  the 
figure  is  $200  a  thousand  pounds,  and  for  wrought  forms  the  figure 
ranges  as  high  as  $670. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  is  the  wrought  forms? 

Mr.  Mack.  Fabricated  forms. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Different  shapes? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Those  are  the  market  figures  for  today? 

Mr.  Mack.  Those  are  prices  today  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  them. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  is  used  as  a  basis  of  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Are  the  forms  referred  to  in  the  estimate  already 
fabricated? 

Mr.  Mack.  To  some  extent;  for  the  most  part  I  imagine  they  would 
have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  long  would  it  take  to  fill  the  requirements? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  think  the  aluminum  industry  has  a  very  good  backlog; 
it  is  capable  of  tremendous  production. 

ZINC 

The  Chairman.  Page  37,  zinc,  $4;273,000,  while  this  is  a  small  item 
it  is  very  important  in  the  spot  to  which  it  is  destined.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  reduction  in  this  item  of  zinc,  Mr.  Mack? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  F.  E.  A.  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Cox.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  available  supply,  smaller  in  terms  of  contemplated  exports  than 
it  was  the  year  before.  For  example,  in  1943 - 

The  Chairman.  I  see  it  is  almost  exactly  one-fourth  of  what  the 
lend-lease  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that  fact  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  need  only  one-fourth  of  the  lend-lease  last  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  there  are  several  reasons  for  that,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  One  which  is  noticeable  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  has,  as 
you  will  note  from  the  comments  here,  some  other  sources  of  supply 
available  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  applies  for  all  sources  of  supply? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  do  they  ask  so  much  for  French  North  Africa; 
why  should  they  be  putting  out  so  much  for  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  one  thing  they  had  no  supply  fo  this  at  all  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  As  you  will  note,  the  French  Army  requires  60 
short  tons — -that  is  about  $20,000  worth — 60  tons  for  building  and 
repair  work. 

Mr.  Taber.  Very  well.  I  guess  I  was  looking  at  the  wrong  figure. 
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LEAD 

The  Chairman.  Lead,  page  38;  lead  and  lead  products,  $475,400. 
In  former  days  that  was  one  of  the  most  essential,  if  not  the  most 
essential  munition  of  war.  We  always  spoke  of  powder  and  lead. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  using  much  now.  Evidently  our  requirements 
for  military  purposes  are  less  or  they  are  securing  it  elsewhere.  Is 
that  the  case? 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  lead  is  not  used  to  anything 
near  the  degree  in  the  present  war  as  it  was  used  in  prior  wars.  Steel, 
copper,  and  brass,  and  tin  are  used  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using  only  about  one-quarter  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  our  1944  supply. 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

Mr.  Taber.  Will  you  give  us  wliat  was  spent  this  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  Why  not  assume  that  is  requested  for  each  of  the 
items  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  that  would  be  much  better. 

SILVER 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  silver,  on  page  39,  $23,491,000. 
We  have  had  the  silver  situation  up  here  before  and  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  understands  it.  The  silver  is  for  coinage  purposes  in  several 
countries  to  which  it  is  being  transferred,  and  the  agreement, with  them 
is  that  it  will  be  returned  to  us,  ounce  for  ounce,  after  the  war,  so  that 
what  we  really  lend-lease  is  the  use  of  the  silver  for  the  duration. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  some  for  industrial  purposes,  too. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  66  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom  total  is  for  essential 
coinage  purposes  and  the  rest  is  for  use  in  the  aircraft  and  arms 
industries;  roughly  about  one-third  is  for  industrial  uses  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Where  does  the  United  Kingdom  normally  get  it^ 
silver  for  coinage?  It  is  rather  anomalous  to  be  calling  on  us  for 
silver  for  coinage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  they  have  gotten  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
China,  Mexico,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Taber.  Spain,  mostly. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Spain.  This  is  because  their  source  of  supply, 
normal  supply,  has  been  cu,t  off. 

Mr.  Cox.  Partly  because  of  blockade  operations,  and  partly  because 
of  the  shortage  of  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  this  program  since 
Mr.  Stettinius  explained  it  to  the  committee  sometime  back? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  change  in  the  situation. 

Air.  Taber.  It  is  still  72  cents  an  ounce? 

Mr.  Mack.  71  cents. 

Air.  Cox.  71  and  a  fraction  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  price  means  little  since  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  return  it  ounce  for  ounce  regardless  of  whether  the  price 
goes  up  or  down. 

Air.  AIack.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Taber.  It  may  be  15  cents  an  ounce  when  it  is  returned. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  agreement  is  to  return  it  ounce  for  ounce 
when  it  is  sent  back. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  there  is  no  dollar  consideration  involved. 

The  Chairman.  No.  We  do  not  get  it  on  the  basis  of  dollar  return. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  will  recall  that  in  these  transactions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  have  done  is  to  get  in  touch  with  this  Committee,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Senate  Silver  Committee,  and  furnish  full  information. 
We  have  secured  approval  with  respect  to  all  silver  transactions. 


METALS  AND  ALLOYS 


The  Chairman.  Page  40,  other  metals  and  alloys,  $62,498,301. 
This  is  a  group  very  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  armaments, 
ammunitions,  and  I  note  that  in  the  case  of  two  of  these  the  per  cent 
of  our  estimated  1944  supply  to  be  allocated  is  15.6  in  one  case,  that 
of  magnesium,  and  32.8  per  cent  in  the  case  of  molybdenum.  Is  that 
one  of  the  recently  discovered  elements? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  fancy  names  they  gave  just  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  layman. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  there  is  a  world  wide  shortage  of  these 
metals? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  ferro-alloys  are  not  as  short  as  they  have  been,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Germany.  We  have  had  most  of  the  existing  sources  of 
supply.  Such  things  as  wolfram  and  chromium  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  cut 'off  to  Germany.  And,  the  export  of  chrome  from  Turkey 
into  Germany  has  been  cut  off.  Their  manganese  supply  has  been 
cut  and  recently  Spain’s  shipments  of  wolfram  have  been  cut  down. 
Magnesium,  of  course,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bombs. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  magnesium  has  to  be  imported  very  largely  from 
Russia,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  manganese. 

Mr.  Taber.  Manganese? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  Russia  had  a  big  supply  of  manganese,  which  it 
recently  regained,  in  the  recapture  of  Nikopol.  What  is  shown 
here  is  magnesium,  a  light  metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft 
and  also  in  incendiary  bombs. 


nonmetallic  minerals 


c 


The  Chairman.  Page  41,  nonmetallic  minerals,  $13,346,348,  with 
no  reduction.  This  is  a  miscellaneous  group  composed  largely  of 
abrasives  and  graphite  products  used  in  connection  with  war-manu¬ 
facturing  operations.  A  small  amount  is  required,  but  apparently  the 
impact  on  our  supply  is  small. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mack.  It  is  used  for  grinding  purposes. 

Mr.  Taber.  This  thing,  I  do  not  understand  the  set-up  exactly. 
Why  do  they  need  to  send  all  these  things  to  Russia  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  abrasives  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  Abrasives  are  almost  indispensable  in  war  production.  . 
You  cannot  grind  precision  instruments  without  abrasives;  and  the 
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same  thing  it  true  for  bomb  sights.  Abrasives  are  essentially  a  con¬ 
sumable  item. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  have  got  quite  a  quantity  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  for  the  other  British  Empire  Islands. 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  a  very  considerable  quantity  for  Turkey  and 
French  North  Africa.  Why  do  you  need  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  there  again — I  do  not  think  the  amount  for 
Turkey  is  very  large,  40  short  tons. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  not  have  a  great  deal  of  graphite  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  was  under  the  impression  they  did;  I  may  he  wrong. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  understand  Turkey  does  not  have  any. 

phosphate  and  other  fertilizers 

The  Chairman.  Phosphate  and  other  fertilizers,  page  42,  $3,581 ,200 
no  cut-hack.  I  see  the  largest  part  of  this  is  for  rock  phosphate 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  countries  which  are  producing  large 
quantities  of  food;  in  fact,  the  largest  part  of  the  food  consumed  by 
our  expeditionary  force  over  there,  and  to  that  extent  relieves  the 
demand  on  our  national  supply  of  food,  also  relieves  the  demand  on 
our  transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  These  phosphates  have  to  be  shipped  10,000  miles. 
Can  you  not  obtain  phosphates  closer  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
than  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Mack.  This  has  been  a  very  big  item.  Thus  far,  under  the 
lend-lease  program  we  have  shipped  about  900,166  tons  of  phosphate 
rock  and  about  325,000  tons  of  super-phosphates,  most  of  it  to  the 
British  Empire — in  fact,  all  of  that  went  to  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  We  have  to  pay  enormous  freight  rates;  that  would 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Ludlow,  wherever  it  is  possible  from  the  standpoint 
of  shipping  and  supplies,  of  course,  if  there  is  an  alternative  supply 
for  any  of  the  lend-lease  items  we  use  them.  One  of  the  best  illus¬ 
trations  is  in  the  case  of  rock  phosphate:  You  will  note  that  none 
of  it  is  scheduled  for  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  French  Africa  was  retaken  by  the  Allied  forces  we  have 
supplied  no  phosphate  rock  to  the  United  Kingdom;  it  has  been 
supplied  from  French  Africa. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  mostly  for  agricultural  production,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  none  of  it  would  be  used  until  the  spring  of  next 
year? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  seasons  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  be  certain. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  may  be  a  difference  there,  but  for  the  British 
islands  most  of  it  would  not  be  used  until  next  year,  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know;  you  are~probably  right.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  about  half  of  this  figure,  or  a  little  bit  under. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  could  get  phosphate  from  closer  sources. 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  understand  they  get  most  of  it  from  this  country,  or  did. 

I  am  advised  there  are  two  islands  nearer  to  Australia  from  which 
they  did  obtain  some,  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  now. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  In  other  words,  the  Japs  have  cut  off  their  source 
of  supply? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

OTHER  CHEMICALS 

The  Chairman.  Other  chemicals,  page  43-A,  $100,075,244  on 
which  there  is  a  cut-back  of  $20,700,000,  leaving  a  net  of  $79,375,244. 
This  is  a  miscellaneous  group  of  materials  for  military  purposes. 
Some  of  these  countries  had  very  little  manufacturing  capacity  for 
these  chemicals  before  the  war  and  are  highly  dependent  on  lend- 
lease  for  them  now.  They  have  always  been  dependent  upon  us  and 
at  the  present  time  are  even  more  dependent  upon  outside  sources 
for  these  absolutely  essential  supplies.  I  note  that  in  every  case 
except  one  or  two  the  percentage  of  our  total  production  estimated 
to  be  needed  is  lower  than  the  supply  in  1943.  Does  that  indicate 
that  the  need  is  decreasing  or  that  the  capacity  through  supply  is 
decreasing? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  depends  upon  several  factors;  one  of  which  is  the 
availability  of  other  sources  of  supply.  For  example,  ethyl  alcohol 
for  1944-45  shows  estimated  lend-lease  exports  of  8.3  percent  of  1944 
estimated  supply.  In  1943  the  corresponding  figure  was  12.5  per¬ 
cent.  Increased  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  is,  for  example,  now 
made  available  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  the  Treasury  procurements  for  lend- 
lease  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  substantially  all. 

The  Chairman.  No  purchases  are  made  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Mack.  You  are  speaking  only  of  these  products? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  all  Treasury  procurements  for  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Mack.  Of  course,  we  purchased  nickel  abroad,  we  purchased 
some  petroleum  items,  but  we  have  made  very  few  purchases  outside 
this  country. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  did  you  send  to  Russia  this  year,  Mr. 
Mack? 

Mr.  Mack.  For  this  year? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  have  you  got  this  year? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  will  have  to  give  it  to  you  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Taber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Mack.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  to  March  31,  to 
Russia,  we  transferred  products  that  come  within  this  categorv  to  a 
total  of  $13,322,623.19. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  means  you  are  multiplying  what  you  have 
already  sent  on  this  basis  by  four? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  are 
$52,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  four  times  what  you  have  sent  them  altogether? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  about  the  British;  what  are  you  doing  with  them, 
and  what  did  you  send  them  previously? 

Mr.  Mack.  A  comparable  figure  was  $53,022,970.75  to  the  British 
Empire. 
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Mr.  Taber.  And  what  was  figured  in  that;  does  that  include  the 
other  part  of  the  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes;  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  several  other  countries  that  are  up  pretty 
well.  Why  are  they  so  high;  why  do  they  need  so  much?  You  have 
got  French  north  Africa;  and  South  America,  $4,000,000.  Why  do 
they  need  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  again  it  is  used  for  arsenals  and  ordnance  factories, 
and  for  the  production  of  finished  munitions. 

One  fact,  I  think,  is  worth  noting:  Frequently  as  the  needs  for  one 
country  go  up  the  needs  for  another  go  down. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  have  Russia’s  demands  gone  up  so  markedly  in 
this  particular  situation? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  is  because  of  their  limited  shipping,  which 
has  gradually  become  more  available,  because  there  are  more  ships 
being  built  and  less  sinkings.  As  was  indicated  this  morning,  food 
was  one  of  the  highest  Soviet  priorities  at  one  time.  With  the  possible 
change,  in  the  food  outlook  as  a  result  of  the  retaking  of  the  Ukraine 
it  is  likely  that  a  shift  may  take  place  in  which  industrial  items  will 
represent  the  more  pressing  needs. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about.  South  America? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  only  things  we  are  sending  to  South  America  are 
finished  munitions,  such  as  coastal  defense  guns,  and  arsenal  supplies. 
Nothing  is  supplied  except  with  the  approval  of  the  military. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  South  America  does  not  have  a  single  man  in  the 
United  Nations  fighting  fronts,  lias  it? 

Air.  Cox.  Perhaps  Brazil. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  one. 

Air.  Cox.  I  am  not  sure. 

Air.  Ludlow.  They  may  be  getting  ready  to  enter,  I  do  not  know. 

DEFINITION  OF  TRANSFERS 

Air.  Woodrum.  Air.  Mack,  I  am  a  little  confused  concerning  some 
questions  that  have  been  asked  relating  to  transfers. 

Air.  AIack.  Yes. 

Air.  Woodrum.  As  I  understand  that  means  exports? 

Air.  AIack.  It  means  goods  turned  over  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  your  trans¬ 
fer  figures  and  your  obligation  figures.  Is  that  because  the  transfer 
figures  represent  procurement  commitments  in  the  United  States  and 
the  obligations  mean  that  in  transfer  goods  may  be  taken  from  stocks 
already  procured? 

Mr.  AIack.  My  definition  would  be  this:  That  obligations  repre¬ 
sent  commitments. 

Air.  Woodrum.  Commitments. 

Air.  AIack.  Purchases,  and  transfers  means  that  a  part  of  the 
purchases  are  actually  turned  over  to  the  foreign  governments. 

Air.  Woodrum.  And  some  of  that  may  be  from  your  stocks  and 
some  of  it  may  represent  new  purchases? 

Mr.  AIack.  That  might  be. 

Air.  Woodri^m.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  figures,  the  wav  the 
questions  and  answers  appear  in  the  record,  are  confusing.  I  think 
they  are  not  quite  clear  to  me. 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  they  are  clear.  I  think  to  get  a  com¬ 
pletely  accurate  picture  you  ought  to  follow  right  through  the  list 
of  lend-lease  commodities,  and  for  each  item  or  fiscal  order  show  the 
obligations,  the  deliveries  into  inventories  or  the  inventories  them¬ 
selves,  the  transfers  to  lend-lease  countries,  and  the  exports.  This 
should  he  done  for  each  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1944. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  is  what  you  have  in  mind  furnishing  in 
response  to  Mr.  Taber’s  question? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  rather  understood  that  you  have  the  obligations  as 
one  thing;  then  you  show  the  delivery  to  the  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration,  or  whatever  the  purchasing  agent  is;  and  then  show  transfers 
to  the  other  countries. 

I  was  not  interested  in  the  individual  picture  on  exports  because 
there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  exports  end  in  the  over-all 
picture  and  the  transfers;  perhaps  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Cox.  Except  we  can  give  it  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  may  be  better  if  you  would  put  the  whole  thing  in. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  ought  to. 

Mr.  Taber.  For  the  four  or  five  items. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  you  as  complete  picture  as  we 
can. 

TEXTILES,  CLOTHING,  AND  LEATHER 

TheCiiAiRMAN.  Textiles,  clothing,  and  leather,  page  46,  $107,186,950, 
on  which  there  is  a  reduction  of  $22,223,000  or  about  20  percent, 
leaving  a  net  estimate  of  $84,996,950.  This  is  an  important  item 
and  some  parts  of  it  come  pretty  close  to  the  relief  border  line.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two-thirds  of  it  is  in  that  category.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  rather  detailed  statement  as  to  that  particular  aspect  of  it. 
Just  what  is  the  situation  in  respect  to  that,  Mr.  Cox? 

Mr.  Cox.  So  far  as  the  needs  and  usage  are  concerned,  the  detail  is 
available.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into  the  items  such  as  nylon, 
which  is  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes,  principally  in  making 
parachutes. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  is  a  demand  of  about  22.5  percent 
of  our  estimated  1944  supply  of  nylon,  and  the  explanation  on  page  47 
indicates  that  it  is  all  to  be  lend-leased  for  military  purposes,  prin¬ 
cipally. 

What  is  the  clothing  situation?  How  strict  is  the  clothing  ration? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  rationed  very  strictly  in  all  countries  in  which  any 
lend-lease  supplies  are  being  made  available.  It  is  used  principally 
for  clothing  for  the  armed  forces  or  for  essential  civilian  uses  in  places 
like  Australia  and  Newr  Zealand. 

Cotton  tire  cord  in  the  main  is  used  for  the  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces,  as  indicated  in  these  notes.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
generally  self-sufficient  in  cotton  tire  cord,  but  the  United  Kingdom 
has  found  it  necessary  on  an  emergency  basis  to  get  assistance  from 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  tire-production  program. 

In  the  case  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  the  textiles  supplied  are  for 
prisoners  of  war  to  be  distributed  through  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  for  Yugoslavia  they  can  go  right  straight  across, 
can  they  not? 
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Mr.  Cox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  Practically  all  of  the  territory  is  occupied  by  the  anti- 
Axis  forces. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  are  some  Yugoslavs  still  under  the  Germans,  but 
I  understand  General  Tito  has  control  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  for  prisoners  of 
war  from  enemy-occupied  countries  that  is  handled  by  the  Red  Cross, 
and  I  believe  we  have  discussed  that  previously. 

Have  you  good  evidence  that  clothing  and  food  sent  to  these 
prisoners  actually  is  received  by  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do,  sir.  A  number  of  checks  have  been  established 
to  make  sure  of  that.  The  packages  are  distributed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  under  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  signature  of 
the  prisoner  is  obtained  for  each  package  and  the  Red  Cross  makes 
periodic  inspections. 

The  Chairman.  What  data  do  you  have  concerning  the  number 
of  prisoners  of  war? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  good  data  based  on  all  kinds  of  checks. 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS  FOR  CIVILIAN  USES 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  notice  that  seemingly  a  good  deal  of  this  category 
is  intended  for  civilian  uses,  and  in  cotton  piece  goods  you  say,  on 
page  47,  it  is  intended  for  civilian  uses,  including  distribution  for 
civilians  directly  engaged  in  war  work. 

And  in  connection  with  cotton  yarn,  you  state: 

Cotton  textiles  occupy  a  position  of  extreme  importance  in  the  Middle  East 
in  insuring  maximum  production  and  equitable  distribution,  at  reasonable  pi  ices, 
of  the  local  cereal  crops.  Intensive  hoarding  of  crops  with  attendant  unrest, 
disturbances,  and  starvation  can  be  minimized  by  the  piovision  of  cotton  textiles, 
which  are  the  most  desired  consumers’  goods  in  this  region. 

That  would  presuppose  civilian  distribution  that  is  not  directly 
allied  with  the  military  effort.  How  far  are  you  going  to  go  in  that 
direction? 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Ludlow,  we  have  tried  to  keep  requirements  of  that 
kind  to  a  minimum.  However,  there  are  some  types  of  civilian  re¬ 
quirements  that  are  fully  as  important  in  the  war  as  anything  used 
directly  by  soldiers.  I  think  the  case  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a  good  example  of  this.  With  yarn  the  Middle  East  through 
hand-weaving  is  able  to  meet  approximately  half  its  requirements  for 
cotton  cloth — particularly  for  coarse  clothing  for  the  rural  population. 
People  must  be  clothed  and  you  have  to  have  some  consumers  goods 
or  there  is  no  incentive  for  people  to  work,  as  the  United  States  Army 
discovered  when  they  first  moved  into  north  Africa.  Without  con¬ 
sumers  goods  the  whole  economy  breaks  down.  Crops  aren’t  grown 
and  riots  break  out.  In  an  area  as  important  as  the  Middle  East  this 
can’t  be  permitted  to  happen. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Of  course,  you  know  I  want  to  help  in  any  way  I 
can  and  want  to  go  along  with  the  military  effort,  but  I  am  just  wonder¬ 
ing  how  far  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Cox.  These  requirements  are  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  your  considered  opinion  that  the  extent  to  which 
this  has  been  going  to  civilians,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  war  effort? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Taber.  I  can  see  how  the  situation  is  with  nylon  and  tire  cords 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  quite  a  big  factor,  but  you  have  quite 
a  bit  of  just  plain  cotton  cloth.  But  we  are  told  that  the  “Australian 
and  New  Zealand”  item  is  supplied  90  percent  by  India  and  other 
British  Empire  units.  Those  items  run  into  a  very  considerable 
amount  when  you  stop  to  figure  it  all  the  way  through.  That  is,  you 
have  90  percent ;  you  have  got  a  billion  yards  in  the  whole  consumption , 
running  about  80,000,000  yards  in  the  three  items;  and  in  French  North 
Africa  and  in  the  French  colony  set-up  you  have  130,000,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Taber,  you  will  notice  on  the  sheet  before  you  cer¬ 
tain  consumption  figures.  The  Australian  and  New  Zeland  con¬ 
sumption  figures  of  underclothing  made  from  the  yarn  which  we  send 
them  is  rationed  at  approximately  50  percent  of  pre-war  levels  of 
consumption.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  household  and  apparel 
textiles.  Lend-lease  yarn  and  textiles  are  supplied  to  those  countries 
solely  for  military  personnel  and  for  civilians  engaged  directly  in  war 
work. 

Mr.  Taber.  Our  yardage  is  going  down  all  the  time,  and  if  those 
items  are  maintained  on  the  basis  of  10  times  the  amount  allowed 
here,  the  percentage  they  get  is  not  any  less  than  the  amount  our 
folks  get,  substantially. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Taber.  The  amount  we  are  budgeting 
for  fiscal  1945  is  18,000,000  yards  less  than  that  supplied  under  lend- 
lease  in  1943.  The  amount  has  gone  down  appreciably. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Cox.  On  the  United  States  supply  side  you  are  dealing  in 
billions. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  appreciate  that,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  population 
is  a  great  deal  less  than  ours. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  hut  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  country  we  are 
near  y  down  to  50  percent  of  pre-war  consumption. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  is  the  French  North  Africa  figure  so  big? 

Mr.  Cox  They  have  had  no  cotton  piece  goods  since  the  spring 
and  summer  o  1940. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  not  raise  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton 
themse  ves  in  north  Africa? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  the  reduction  on 
the  basis  of  obligations  indicated  on  page  1  affects  the  cotton  piece 
goods  category  primarily  but  not  nylon  and  tire  cords.  This  would, 
of  course,  reduce  these  items  in  terms  of  impact. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  not  any  of  that  in  nylons  except  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  not  any  tire  cord  except  in  Australia? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

LUMBER  AND  LUMBER  PRODUCTS 
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The  Chairman.  Timber  products,  on  pages  48  and  49,  is  divided 
into  two  items,  one  for  lumber  and  lumber  products,  amounting  to 
$37,544,578,  on  page  48,  and  the  other  on  page  49  for  timber  products, 
largely  paper  and  pulpwood,  for  which  the  amount  is  $44,210,650,  or  a 
total  of  $81,755,228. 

There  is  a  cut-back  of  $17,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $64,755,228 
in  this  item. 
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Taking  up  the  first  item,  for  lumber  and  lumber  products,  practically 
all  of  this  lumber  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  consists  principally 
of  plywood  and  veneer  for  aircraft  manufacture,  and,  of  course,  that 
is  of  most  vital  importance  at  this  time,  and  the  amount  we  send 
represents,  according  to  the  figures  here,  only  2.6  percent  of  our 
estimated  1944  supply. 

Is  lumber  and  its  products  closely  controlled  and  rationed  in  the 
United  Kingdom? 

Mr.  Mack.  There  is  a  very  strict  control  because  this  is  a  very 
tight  item. 

The  Chairman.  Normally,  most  of  the  supply  of  lumber  and 
timber  for  the  United  Kingdom  comes  from  Canada.  What  pro¬ 
portion  is  Canada  supplying  at  this  time  as  compared  with  the  lend- 
lease  supplies  we  are  sending  there  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  a  major  proportion.  There  is  no  lumber  going  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  making  available 
within  the  limits  of  their  supply  and  manpower  lumber  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  PAPER 

The  Chairman.  For  wood  pulp  and  paper,  on  page  49,  the  amount 
is  $44,210,650.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  heavy  drain  on  our 
supply,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  estimated  to  be  less  than 
lYt  percent  of  our  estimated  1944  supply. 

Their  requirements  seem  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  needs,  from 
cigarette  paper  to  map-making  paper. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  in  1942  the  United  States  supplied  12 
percent  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  paper-making  raw  materials  and  for 
1944  we  propose  to  cut  that  down  to  5  percent,  so  it  is  evident  that 
she  has  either  found  other  sources,  or  has  been  able  to  tap  other  sources, 
or  she  must  be  rationing  allocations  very  severely,  as  we  are  doing  in 
the  United  States. 

Air.  Cox.  The  United  Kingdom  rations  newsprint,  for  example, 
far  more  strictly  than  we  do  here.  Newspapers  are  only  four  pages 
and  contain  only  the  most  important  news.  It  is  a  very  strict  system 
of  rationing  of  a  very  essential  commodity. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Our  newspapers  get  their  supply  mostly  from 
Canada? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  When  we  have  to  get  our  supply  from  Canada, 
why  should  we  be  sending  wood  pulp  and  paper  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  wood  pulp  here  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  can  be  obtained  in  Canada.  It  is  a  special  type  which  comes 
only  from  American  sources  and  is  used  only  in  making  things  which 
cannot  be  produced  out  of  Canadian  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Even  so,  the  British  Empire  extends  all  around  the 
world,  and  they  have  access  to  such  material  that  can  be  produced 
in  those  countries  that  extend  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Why 
could  not  the  United  Kingdom  get  its  wood  supply  from  its  dominions? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  do  get  most  of  it  there,  but  this  particular  kind 
of  wood  pulp  is  not  obtainable  from  Canada  or  any  other  place  in 
the  Empire. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of  the  paper  pulp, 
but  there  are  other  categories  of  hardwoods  and  softwoods  and  other 
lumber  products,  and  you  say  those  are  of  a  character  that  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  Dominions? 

Mr.  Cox.  Or  any  part  of  the  Empire;  they  are  not  obtainable  there. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Do  not  they  have  any  hardwoods  in  India, 
in  north  Africa,  or  Australia? 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  certain  types,  and  the  ones  that  the  British  obtain 
from  those  places  are  not  provided  under  lend-lease.  The  only  ones 
they  obtain  are  the  ones  not  obtainable  from  any  place  in  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Taber.  A  lot  of  those  things,  like  pulpwood  that  goes  into  a 
lot  of  these  papers,  come  in  from  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  we  have  checked  that.  They  are  from  domestic 
production. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  it  is  a  temporary  situation? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  There  are  certain  types  of 
wood  pulp  that  are  not  produced  in  Canada  of  the  character  required 
for  war  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  there  are  a  great  lot  of  those 
factories  which  produce  a  specialized  paper  in  this  country,  but  not 
of  the  types  that  are  supplied  by  Canadian  supply. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  is  budgeted  here  is  the  residual  minimum  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  they  cannot  get  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire. 

RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

The  Chairman.  For  rubber  and  rubber  products,  on  page  51,  the 
amount  is  $192,060,490,  on  which  there  is  a  draw-back  of  $39,800,000, 
leaving  a  net  estimate  of  $152,260,490. 

This  is  a  very  important  item,  important  to  everybody,  and  in¬ 
cludes  tires  and  tubes,  camelback,  reclaimed  and  synthetic  rubber. 

I  see  that  practically  all  of  this  goes  to  Russia  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  tires  are  as  closely  rationed  in  England 
as  we  are  in  this  country,  because  the  statement  here  is  that  since 
1940  80  percent  of  her  passenger  cais  have  been  withdrawn  from  use. 

What  is  the  corresponding  limitation  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  greater.  It  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
we  were  rationed  as  strictly  as  the  British. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  an  overstatement. 

That  is  camelback  and  syn thetic  rubber  that  will  be  used  purely 
for  mild  ary  purposes  over  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  it  is  used  for  civilian  purposes? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  except  perhaps  foi  transport  in  connection  with 
essential  war  industries. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  But  the  countries  in  the  British  Empire  produce 
a  lot  of  raw  rubber. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  situation  prior  to  the  war  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  tubes  and  tires  in  Great  Britain? 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  bring  in  the  raw  material  and  manu¬ 
facture  it  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  she  import  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  the  United  Kingdom  largely  imported  crude  rubber, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  here  that  they  produced  85  percent  of  their 
requirements  in  1942  and  1943. 

The  impact  on  our  own  estimated  supply  for  1944  is  larger  than  in 
previous  years.  It  is  estimated  at  7  percent  of  our  1944  supply  in 
the  case  of  tires  and  tubes  and  11  percent  in  synthetic  rubber,  but  if 
the  armies  of  our  Allies  are  to  keep  moving  it  has  got  to  be  done. 
They  have  to  have  rubber  on  which  to  handle  transportation. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  armies  and  the  planes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  the  Combined  Boards  and 
the  military? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Air.  Ludlow.  As  to  tires  and  tubes,  there  is  an  item  of  $2,614,000 
for  the  Middle  East.  I  note  in  explanation  of  that  it  says  that — ; 

truck  transportation  not  only  supplements  the  work  of  the  Iranian  Railroad  but 
also  serves  the  essential  civilian  economy  of  this  area. 

Harking  back  to  a  similar  question  asked  a  while  ago,  I  think  our 
people  would  almost  rebel,  when  they  cannot  get  tires,  if  they  thought 
we  were  furnishing  tires  to  civilians  in  other  countries,  unless  they 
were  directly  connected  with  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Cox.  Nothing  could  be  more  directly  connected  with  the  war 
effort  than  Iranian  trucking. 

Air.  Ludlow.  I  was  trying  to  stand  up  for  John  Citizen  who  has  a 
good  deal  of  tire  trouble. 

Air.  Cox.  So  am  I. 

Air.  Taber.  For  tires  and  tubes  you  have  $42  for  the  cost  of  each 
one  that  goes  to  Russia  and  about  the  same  for  each  one  that  goes  to 
Britain. 

When  you  come  to  the  other  picture  it  is  about  the  same,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more.  Why  do  you  have  such  a  price  as  that  on  tires 
and  tubes?  It  is  the  same  amount,  and  that  would  be  a  pretty  good 
sized  figure,  for  trucks  of  the  type  we  have  been  considering,  costing 
perhaps  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  apiece  on  the  average.  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  an  awful  big  price. 

Air.  AIack.  The  tires  and  tubes  are  of  the  larger  size,  of  course. 

Air.  Taber.  How  big  do  they  get  for  this  particular  job?  You 
have  been  telling  us  about  the  cost  of  these  individual  trucks,  and  they 
run  on  the  average  about  $2,000  apiece.  There  were  a  few  that  ran 
up  to  $3,200  or  $4,000. 

Air.  AIack.  That  is  the  general  run  of  them. 

Air.  Taber.  That  is  a  pretty  big  price  for  a  tire  and  tube,  $42. 

Air.  AIack.  Based  on  experience  up  to  this  time,  that  is  a  correct 
price  for  them. 

Air.  Taber.  Then  you  are  sort  of  boosting  the  ante? 

Air.  AIack.  They  run  about  $41. 

Air.  Taber.  It  is  $42. 

Air.  Ludlow.  In  the  Aliddle  East  they  are  just  a  shade  under  $43. 

99254 — 44 - 9 
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Mr.  Mack.  Yes;  $42.85. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  would  mean  $60  for  a  tire  and  $20  for  a  tube. 

Mr.  Mack.  No.  This  price  includes  the  tire  and  tube. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  not  resolve  itself  into  the  question  of 
what  is  a  unit? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  we  are  setting  up  here  covers  a 
tire  and  tube  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  a  unit? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Cox.  As  I  remember  it,  a  good  many  of  the  heavy-use  tires  are 
for  military  transport  trucks,  and  some  of  them  run  4%  tons  or  bigger. 
A  tire  for  a  truck  that  large  is  a  pretty  expensive  tire. 

Mr.  Taber.  Those  were  not  anything  like  that  in  the  type  we  were 
talking  about  previously. 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  not  only  are  these 
types  of  trucks  being  financed  from  these  appropriations,  but  it  also 
includes,  as  I  understand  it - 

Mr.  Taber.  Those  are  the  ones  you  say  you  will  capture  from  the 
Germans? 

Air.  Cox.  No,  we  are  not  that  optimistic  this  week.  Those  are 
the  ones  the  War  Department  made  available  under  its  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  “tires”  is  a  very  indefinite  term.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  tires.  Are  there  any  airplane  tires  included  here? 
Suppose  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  statement  showing 
the  different  categories  of  tires  with  the  cost  per  unit  of  the  various 
categories. 

Air.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  glad  to  put  that  statement  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


L  nit  costs  of  tires  and  tubes,  by  category 


Type  of  vehicle 

Price  per  tire  and  tube 

Standard 

tread 

Mud  and 
snow  tread 

5-ton  truck _ _ _  .  _ 

$53.  77 
27.74 
11.36 
(4-ply)  8. 14 
4.80 

$56. 56 
28. 06 
11.  67 
(6-ply)  10.  25 

Medium  size  truck _  _  _ 

Light  delivery  truck. . . . . . . 

Motorcv  cle. _ _ _ 

Note. — The  foregoing  prices  are  for  crude  rubber  tires.  For  synthetic  rubber  tires,  the  prices  are  \~Vz 
percent  greater  than  those  quoted  above. 


Air.  Taber.  Do  you  furnish  Britain  with  all  her  tires,  or  do  they 
make  some  themselves  and  you  furnish  the  others? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  make  some  themselves  out  of  the  rubber  they 
obtain  themselves.  The  United  Kingdom  gets  some  rubber  from 
Ceylon. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  102,000  tons  going  in  there  of  synthetic 
rubber. 

Air.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  11,000  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber. 

Air.  Cox.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Taber.  The  102,000  would  be  a  considerable  percentage  of 
tbeir  normal  consumption,  I  would  imagine? 

Mr.  Cox.  Perhaps  of  their  normal  peacetime  consumption,  but 
their  wartime  consumption  is  a  great  deal  higher,  because  of  the 
great  number  of  war  vehicles  that  run  on  rubber. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Are  you  sure  you  can  get  this  102,450  tons  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Rubber  Director,  who  is  the  wisest  fellow  on  rubber 
that  we  know,  has  indicated  that  we  probably  can. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Wtgclesworth.  What  is  the  present  market  price  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber? 

Mr.  Mack.  About  $720  per  ton. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  have  $740  here  as  the  cost  per  ton. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  it  going  to  Britain? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  cost  is  $722.86. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  is  the  present  market  price  for  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber? 

Air.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  That  is  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Mack.  Just  about  that. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMODITIES 

The  Chairman.  The  item  for  miscellaneous  commodities  on  page 
52,  for  which  the  amount  is  $5,318,700,  seems  to  be  a  catch-all  of 
articles  not  otherwise  classified.  I  take  it  that  the  bulk  of  these  are 
for  military  supplies.  You  include  wire  screen  and  cloth  for  manu¬ 
facturing  explosives,  and  for  barracks  construction  and  many  miscel¬ 
laneous  purposes. 

Is  there  anything  special  that  could  be  said  that  would  add  to  the 
information  you  give  in  the  notes  in  the  justifications? 

Air.  AIack.  Nothing  other  than  that  the  bulk  of  the  wire  screen  and 
cloth  goes  to  Russia.  The  next  item,  miscellaneous,  is  for  just  about 
'everything.  It  covers  a  wide  variety  of  items  the  requirements  of 
which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  a  separate  category  out  of  them. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  other  expenses  not  included  among 
the  commodity  groups  in  this  large  book.  If  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  turn  to  the  small  orange-colored  folder,  exhibit  II, 
you  will  find  there  an  item  of  $25,000,000  for  inland  transportation 
and  storage,  which  is  a  part  of  the  items  under  category  9,  of 
$25,000,000. 

inland  transportation  and  storage 

I  assume  this  includes  freight  to  the  seaboard,  storage  at  ports 
awaiting  shipment,  and  inland  storage  awaiting  shipment  to  seaports, 
t  Air.  AIack.  It  also  includes  stevedoring  and  the  cost  of  trucking. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  general  statement  about  that, 
l  Air.  AIack.  That  item  includes  the  costs  you  have  mentioned,  and 
the  storage  costs,  the  costs  of  damage  during  transit,  and  of  steve¬ 
doring,  trucking,  and  demurrage  when  those  costs  are  not  allocable 
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to  any  other  category.  You  understand  that  under  some  of  our 
„  contracts,  such  as  steel  for  example,  these  costs  are  included  in  the 
contractor’s  price  to  us.  Where  goods  are  procured  by  us  on  an  f.  o.  b. 
origin  basis,  these  costs  are  allocated  to  the  category  to  which  the 
goods  are  charged.  This  item  in  category  9  includes  only  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage,  and  accessorial  costs  which  cannot  be  allocated  to  any 
other  category.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  our  total  transportation 
costs  is  contained  in  the  costs  under  the  fiscal  code  items. 

For  the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal  year  the  expenses  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage  in  category  9  were  $16,100,757,  or  an  average  of 
about  $1,800,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  rate  of  expenditure,  or  basis  of  estimating 
is  this  figure  predicated? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  would  be  on  the  basis  of  $1,800,000  per  month. 

NUMBER  OF  WAREHOUSES  MAINTAINED 

The  Chairman.  How  many  warehouses  are  maintained? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  use  a  number  of  private  warehouses,  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50.  I  will  give  you  the  specific  number  in  the 
record:  Commercial,  120;  Army,  16;  railroad,  14. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  item  broken  down  as  to  transportation 
and  storage? 

Mr.  Mack.  Transportation,  of  course,  is  a  direct  charge  that  has 
to  do  with  the  movement  of  the  goods,  and  the  storage,  of  course, 
is  the  expense  when  it  is  placed  in  storage,  and  the  charge  is  incidental 
to  it. 

The  figures  I  have  given  you  are  for  the  average  type  of  expense 
under  transportation  and  storage  in  category  9. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Does  the  Government  get  a  reduced  rate  on  storage 
where  you  hire  private  storage? 

Mr.  Mack.  On  private  storage  there  is  no  public  rate  because  it  is 
Government  storage.  It  is  a  matter  of  making  the  best  deal  you  can 
because  of  the  volume  of  the  commodity  or  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
modity  and  the  ease  of  handling  it  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  about  transportation? 

REDUCTION  IN  RAILROAD  RATES 
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Mr.  Mack.  Of  course,  there  are  land-grant  roads  where  we  have 
land-grant  rates,  and  we  are  moving  a  lot  of  war  goods  over  those 
roads. 

We  have  had  a  rather  interesting  development  this  year  along  the 
lines  of  transportation.  Wre  have  had  a  number  of  conferences  with 
the  railroads  on  moving  shipments  to  the  west  coast,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Commission  and  volun¬ 
tary  reductions  in  rates  have  been  agreed  upon,  the  the  total  reduc¬ 
tions  as  the  result  of  that  agreement  between  the  railroads,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  ourselves  will  be 
about  $50,000,000,  with  about  $20,000,000  on  our  movements  alone. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is  quite  an  item. 

Mr.  Mack.  It  is,  because  heretofore  goods  moving  to  the  west 
coast  for  export  have  amounted  to  shipments  of  about  a  billion 
dollars  on  the  basis  of  the  domestic  rate  and  they  gave  us  the  credit 
for  land-grant  rates.  On  the  export  rate,  under  existing  conditions, 
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moving  from  the  west  coast,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conform  to 
that  rate. 

As  a  result  of  this  adjustment  there  will  be  quite  a  substantial 
change  in  railroad  rates. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  This  $25,000,000  spent  on  inland  transportation  and 
storage  is  all  spent  under  your  direction;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  about  $16,000,000 
spent  in  this  fiscal  year,  in  the  first  9  months. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  in  category  9. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  in  dollar  volume,  in  that  period,  were  the 
shipments  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  can  give  you  the  amount  of  the  transfers  for  the  first 
9  months,  as  a  comparable  period. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  I  thought  you  did  the  whole  job  of  this  transportation 
and  storage  for  the  1  end-lease  shipments. 

Mr.  Mack.  This  is  for  our  materials. 


VALVE  OF  TRANSFERS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1944 
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Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  a  dollar  volume  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  will  have  to  get  you  the  amount  of  the  transfers. 
There  will  be  other  figures  that  will  come  into  that  such  as  the  move¬ 
ment  to  storage  pending  transfer,  or  the  movement  from  storage  to 
port  pending  transfer. 

Mr.  Taber.  If  I  could  get  the  dollar  volume  for  that  period,  and 
the  dollar  volume  for  the  whole  year  1945,  I  will  have  something  that 
I  can  get  sight  of.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
it  would  give  me  some  kind  of  a  picture. 

Could  you  give  me  that? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes;  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Taber.  Have  you  got  it  here? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  do  not  have  it  right  here,  but  I  can  supply  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  Suppose  you  supply  that. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  it. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows;) 


Value  of  transfers  to  foreign  governments  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1944 

i(*  1943: 
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July _ 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December. 

1944: 

January _ 

February.. 
March _ 

Total _ 


$43,  362,  898.  52 
44,  017,  860.  77 
93,  301,  348.  43 
62,  903,  657.  05 
108,  090,  842.  83 
74,  635,  850.  87 

87,  937,  575.  10 
56,  089,  798.  58 
108,  561,  678.  50 


678,  901,  510.  65 
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Mr.  Taber.  At  how  much  is  your  dollar  volume  for  the  whole  fiscal 
year  estimated? 
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Mr.  Mack.  That  is  $1,562,788,656.  I  can  give  you  that  com¬ 
parable  figure  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year.  That  would  be 
$806,182,725.56. 

Those  are  purchase  figures. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  tonnage  volume  you  do  not  know  anything  about? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  could  develop  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  some  things  you  could,  but  on  other  things  it  would 
be  rather  difficult? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  would  have  to  use  estimates  to  a  good  extent. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  also  have  items  of  procurement  and 
administrative  expenses  as  shown  on  exhibit  3  in  this  same,  small 
binder,  consisting  of  $4,888,000  in  the  first  column  under  category  7 
for  procurement  expenses,  $412,000  under  categoiy  9  for  operation  of 
warehouses,  and  $1,300,000  for  administrative  expenses  under  cate¬ 
gory  10.  These  items  total  $6,600,000,  and  the  personnel  and  expenses 
making  up  that  total  are  found  commencing  on  page  25  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  which  has  not  yet  been  numbered.  On  page  25  you  will  find  a 
comparison  between  the  1944  and  1945  estimated  situations. 

On  page  27  you  show  a  total  of  2,107.8  man-years  of  employment 
in  1944  both  for  procurement  and  administration,  at  a  gross  cost  of 
$5,350,000.  Then  for  1925  you  request  a  total  of  2,080  man-years, 
at  a  gross  cost  of  $5,312,400,  which  is  a  reduction  of  28  man-years, 
and  about  $38,000. 

I  believe  it  would  enable  the  committee  to  have  a  better  view  of 
your  organization  if  you  would  place  in  the  record  this  kind  of  a 
statement  divided  between  the  department  and  field:  First,  the 
number  of  positions  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  each  month,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  July  last  and  ending  with  March,  the  number  of  positions 
you  were  authorized  to  have,  the  number  vacant,  and  the  budget 
ceiling  on  personnel  for  the  month,  together  with  your  projection  of 
those  figures  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 

Also  give  us  by  departmental  and  field  the  number  of  positions  you 
request  for  1945.  Put  that  in  in  the  form  of  a  statement. 

Air.  AIack.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Statement  of  the  total  number  of  positions,  filled  positions,  and  vacant  positions  at 
the  end  of  each  month  from  July  1943  to  April  1944  and  estimates  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June  1944 


Month 

Departmental 

Field 

Totals 

Total 

posi¬ 

tions 

Filled 

posi¬ 

tions 

Vacant 

posi¬ 

tions 

Total 

posi¬ 

tions 

Filled 

posi¬ 

tions 

Vacant 

posi¬ 

tions 

Number 

posi¬ 

tions 

Filled 

posi¬ 

tions 

Vacant 

posi¬ 

tion 

Budget 

ceiling 

ACTUAL 

1943— 

July _ 

1,  150 

1, 132 

18 

1,050 

968 

82 

2, 200 

2,100 

100 

2,  200 

August _ 

1,  150 

1, 118 

32 

1,050 

1.022 

28 

2,200 

2, 140 

60 

2,  200 

September _ 

1.100 

1,085 

15 

1,100 

1,019 

81 

2,  200 

2, 104 

96 

2,  200 

October--- . 

1,100 

1,095 

5 

1,100 

1,015 

85 

2,200 

2, 110 

90 

2,  200 

November _ 

1,100 

1,046 

54 

1,100 

1,010 

90 

2,  200 

2,  056 

44 

2,200 

December . 

1,050 

1,038 

12 

1,050 

1,007 

43 

2,  100 

2,  045 

55 

2,  100 

1944— 

January- . 

1,050 

1,033 

17 

1, 050 

1,003 

47 

2,100 

2,036 

64 

2,100 

February  .  . 

1,050 

1,032 

18 

1,050 

997 

53 

2,100 

2,  029 

71 

2, 100 

March.  .  . 

1,  050 

1,038 

12 

1,050 

999 

51 

2, 100 

2,  037 

63 

2, 100 

April..-  _ 

1,050 

970 

80 

1,050 

1,019 

31 

2,100 

1, 9S9 

111 

2, 100 

ESTIMATED 

May . . . 

1,050 

1,025 

25 

1,  050 

1,025 

25 

2,100 

2,  050 

50 

2, 100 

June..  .  -.- 

1,  050 

1,050 

0 

1,050 

1,  050 

0 

2,100 

2, 100 

0 

2,  100 

Number  positions  requested — 1945: 


Departmental _ _ _ _ - . . 1,075 

Field _ _ _  1,005 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 2,080 


The  Chairman.  Then  we  would  also  like  to  have  a  statement  of 
obligations,  month  by  month,  for  the  same  period,  showing  the 
amount  for  salaries,  travel,  transportation,  and  for  each  of  these  other 
classes  of  expenditure,  with  the  total  for  the  9  months,  and  your 
estimated  obligations  for  the  remaining  3  months,  so  as  to  cover  the 
entire  year. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Statement  of  obligations,  by  months,  for  each  expenditure  classification,  showing  actual 
obligation  for  9  months  and  estimated  obligations  for  3  months 


01 

Personal 

services 

02 

Travel 

03  i 

Transporta¬ 
tion  of  things 

04 

Communica¬ 
tion  services 

05 

Rents  and 
utility 
services 

ACTUAL 

July  1943  _ _ 

August.  . .  -.  -.  . 

September _  _ 

October _ 

November-,.  _  -  -  _ 

December _  _ 

January  1944  _  _ 

February. _ _ _ 

March .  . . . . - . . 

Total,  9  months _ 

ESTIMATED 

April _ 

May.  ___  _ _ 

June _ _ - 

Total  for  3  months. . . 

Total  fiscal  year  1944 _ 

$463, 431. 98 
463, 194.  42 
463,  514.  57 

453,  933.  98 

454,  280.  81 
423.  874.  50 
400,  797.  77 
429,  252.  78 
436,  041.  02 

$34,  211. 83 
34,  735.  67 
34,  297.  64 
30,  833.  33 
23,  414.  79 
34,841.27 
37,  321.  93 
32,  082.  06 
44,  088.  80 

$342.  94 
302.  42 
297.  99 
(494.  35) 
2,  673.  51 
875.  48 

1,  220.  25 
864.  60 
381.  46 

$39, 072. 17 
39,  128.  29 
45,  072.  82 
20,  720.  63 
17,  648.  77 
42,  258.  92 
27,  951.  21 
26,  296.  03 
22,  978.  73 

$15,861.38 
4,  262.  88 
16,  484.  69 
20,  643.  47 
26,  042.  30 
30,  114.  56 
28, 188.  35 
22,  321.  46 
18,  113.  79 

3, 988, 321. 83 

305,  827.  32 

6, 464.  30 

281, 127.  57 

182,  032.  88 

445,  000.  00 
445,  000.  00 
445,  000.  00 

40,  000.  00 
40.  000.  00 
40, 000.  00 

1, 000.  00 
1,000.00 

1,  000.  00 

35,  000.  00 
35,  000.  00 
35, 000.  00 

21,  489.  04 
21,  489.  04 
21,  489.  04 

1,  335, 000.  00 

120,  000.  00 

3, 000. 00 

105, 000.00 

64,  467. 12 

5, 323, 321. 83 

425,827.32  9,464.30 

386, 127.  57 

346,  500.  00 

1  Actual  obligations  understated  due  to  adjustments  for  prior  fiscal  years  being  reflected  in  monthly 
amounrs. 
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Statement  of  obligations,  by  months,  for  each  expenditure  classification,  showing  actual 
obligation  for  9  months  and  estimated  obligations  for  3  months — Continued 


06  i 

Printing  and 
binding 

07  i 

Other  contin¬ 
gent  services 

08 

Supplies  and 
materials 

09 

Equipment 

Total 

ACTUAL 

July  1943.. . . . . 

August _  _ 

September _ _ 

October . . . . 

November. .  ... 

December  _  _ _ 

January  1944 _ _ 

February _ 

March  . . . . 

Total,  9  months . 

ESTIMATED 

April _ 

May., . . . .  . . 

June . . . 

Total  for  3  months _ 

Total  fiscal  year  1944  _ 

$11,444. 15 
9, 126.  73 
8.  862.  46 
3.  107.  93 
(7,  435.  20) 
1,  291.  07 
10,  748.  10 
870.  00 
1,  942.  44 

($11,062.93) 
(4,  083.  37) 

8,  082.  05 
3,  486.  27 
2,  330. 11 

1,  779.  53 

9,  282.  24 
1.428.12 

10,  463.  64 

$4, 316.  74 
28,076. 18 
16,  585.  00 
1,524.31 
10,  579.  25 
3,  593.  38 
7,624. 16 
5,681.07 
15, 140.  54 

$6, 024. 33 

6, 030. 88 
8, 672. 33 
1,711.63 

5,  460. 40 
3,176.74 
5.  674.  55 

7.  532.  76 
2, 639. 14 

$563,  642.  59 
580.  774. 10 
601.869.  55 
535,  467.  20 
534,  994.  74 
541, 805.  45 
528, 808.  56 
526, 328. 88 
551,  789.  56 

39, 957.  68 

21,  705.  66 

93.120.63  46,922.76 

4, 965, 480. 63 

6, 000.  00 
6.  000.  00 
6,  000.  00 

5,  500.  00 
5.  500.  00 
5,  500.  00 

10. 734.  79 
10.  734.  79 

10. 734.  79 

6.  949.  30 
6.  949.  29 
6,  949.  29 

571,673. 13 

571.673. 12 

571. 673. 12 

18,  000.  00 

16.500.00  1  32,204.37 

20,  847.  88 

1,  715, 019. 37 

57,957.68  38,205.66  !  125,325.00  67,770.64 

6, 680, 500. 00 

1  Actual  obligations  understated  due  to  adjustments  for  prior  fiscal  years  being  reflected  in  monthly 
amounts. 

Note. — Parentheses  represent  credit  figures. 


FURTHER  REDUCTIONS  IN  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Very  lioavy  reductions  were  made  in  a  good  many 
of  the  categories  of  estimates  that  have  been  presented  to  us  here, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Are  those  reductions  not 
reflected  in  any  way  in  the  reduction  in  personnel?  Could  you  not 
cut  down  the.  number  of  your  personnel  commensurate  with,  or  maybe 
not  commensurate  with  those  reductions,  but  could  you  not  cut  down 
the  number  of  your  personnel  somewhat  on  account  of  those  reduc¬ 
tions  in  your  estimates? 

Mr.  Mack.  Our  present  rate  of  purchasing  is  about  $90,000,000  a 
month,  and  the  indicated  rate  of  purchasing  as  based  on  the  estimates 
submitted  to  F.  E.  A.  by  the  foreign  missions  will  run  $130,000,000 
a  month  for  this  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  But  that  was  before  you  announced  these  cuts,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Mack.  No;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  $1,562,000,000,  which  is 
the  reduced  figure;  the  rate  of  purchasing  will  be  $130,000,000  a 
month. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is,  taking  into  consideration  these  reduced 
figures? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  But  those  figures  have  been  reduced  since  you  pre¬ 
sented  your  estimates  on  these  green  sheets,  and  they  show  the  number 
of  personnel  based  on  the  original  estimates;  is  not  that  so?  Then, 
why  should  there  not  be  a  reduction  below  the  man-years,  which 
amounts  to  2,080  man-years;  why  should  not  the  number  of  man-years 
run  less  than  2,080,  as  stated  here? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  was  the  figure  on  which  these  estimates  were 
based,  Mr.  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  the  reductions  were  made  before  the  green  sheets 
were  prepared. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  The  reductions  that  have  been  announced  today 
were  taken  into  consideration  in  making  up  the  personnel  estimate 
for  1945? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

PROGRAM  OF  PROCUREMENT  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1945 

The  Chairman.  Will  your  program  of  procurement  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  presented  here,  continue  on 
about  the  same  basis  in  dollar  volume  the  coming  year  as  for  the 
present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Mack.  It  will  run  heavier  in  dollar  volume.  We  are  buying 
now  at  the  rate  of  about  $90,000,000  a  month,  and  the  indicated 
figure  is  $130,000,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  commodities? 

Mr.  Mack.  Commodities  wall  run  about  the  same  type,  except 
that  we  are  getting  now  a  new  commodity  that  we  have  not  bought 
before,  except  in  limited  quantities;  that  is,  machine  tools. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your  total  procurement  in 
dollars  does  this  $6,600,000  of  administrative  and  procurement 
expenses  represent? 

Mr.  Mack.  As  against  $1,500,000,000,  $6,600,000  would  be  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  getting  it  down  rather  small. 

I  notice  that  you  have  few  employees  in  the  higher  grades,  most  of 
them  seem  to  be  clerical  employees,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Your  average  salary  is  around  $2,500? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  doubt  if  it  is  that  high.  I  think  it  would  be  about 

$2,200. 

Mr.  Mack.  We  have  a  number  of  inspectors  and  expediters  that 
are  in  the  field  service. 

FIELD  PROCUREMENT  OFFICES 

The  Chairman.  How  many  procurement  offices  are  maintained  in 
the  field? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  have  11  regional  offices,  and  then  we  have  inspectors 
stationed  in  cities  where  there  is  a  concentration  of  manufacturing, 
or  sometimes  right  at  mills  where  there  is  constant  production  against 
lend -lease  orders  placed  bv  us. 

The  Chairman.  Your  inspectors  are  stationed  there,  but  there  is 
no  office  there? 

Mr.  Mack.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  just  an  inspector  or  2  or  3, 
or  whatever  the  volume  of  work  calls  for.  The  officers  would  be  at 
the  11  regional  offices  throughout  the  country,  and  then  there  are 
certain  suboffices  where  there  are  concentrations  of  manufacturing. 

TYPE  OF  CONTRACTS 

The  Chairman.  Your  contracts  are  all  on  a  lump-sum  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  bidding? 

Mr.  Mack.  No,  most  of  them  are  made  through  negotiation. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  forms  of  contracts  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Mack.  I  think  today,  and  for  some  time  past,  our  lend-lease 
buying  has  been  almost  exclusively  by  negotiation. 
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The  Chairman.  And  all  of  your  contracts  are  subject  to  the  rene¬ 
gotiation  law  wherever  they  come  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  been  renegotiated? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  thus  far  renegotiated  99  cases, 
and  the  recoveries  are  $9,574,000.  There  is  much  to  be  done  yet. 

That,  perhaps,  is  not  a  fair  picture,  because  we  get  only  those 
cases  for  renegotiation  where  we  have  predominant  dollar  interest  in 
them.  Most  of  the  cases,  of  course,  are  going  to  the  War  Department 
because  they  do  a  greater  dollar  volume,  and  they  accordingly  get 
the  case  for  renegotiation.  The  same  applies  to  the  Navy,  and  the 
Maritime  Commission.  The  case  would  come  to  us  for  renegotiation 
only  where  we  have  a  preponderant  dollar  volume,  and,  consequently, 
a  lot  of  these  cases  that  are  being  renegotiated  go  to  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission,  or  the  R.  F.  C.,  which  will  include 
business  done  by  us  with  the  concern  whose  contract  is  subject  to 
renegotiation. 

OTHER  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Some  of  your  other  obligations  run  up  into  pretty 
high  figures.  I  see  you  have  $395,000  set  up  for  communications 
service.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that;  how  has  that  been  running? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  average  monthly  obligations  for  communication 
services  in  1944,  based  on  8  months,  will  be  about  $33,600  a  month. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  that  telephone? 

Mr.  Mack.  Telephone  installations,  local  and  long-distance  calls, 
telegraph  and  teletype,  air  postage,  and  so  forth.  Quite  a  lot  of  that 
is  teletype.  We  have  to  keep  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  field 
offices  on  transportation. 

REGULATIONS  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Air.  Ludlow.  What  regulations  have  you  set  up  governing  the  use 
of  long-distance  telephone? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  have  issued  instructions  to  the  field  offices  instruct¬ 
ing  them  to  be  careful  in  supervising  the  use  of  long-distance  tele¬ 
phones.  Likewise  in  our  own  office  here  we  prepare  charts  naming 
the  people  that  use  the  telephone  more  than  others,  and  call  to  their 
attention  the  fact  that  they  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  calls,  and 
how  much  their  average  time  is  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  try  to  hold  that  down? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

TRAVEL 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  have  $390,000  set  up  for  travel.  How  many 
persons  are  on  travel  status? 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  based  on  the  8  months  for  this  current  fiscal 
year,  and  the  average  runs  about  $33,000  a  month. 

Air.  Ludlow.  How  many  persons  are  traveling,  and  who  are  they? 

Air.  AIack.  They  would  be  regional  officials,  inspectors,  regional 
expediters,  purchasing  officers,  or  supervisory  personnel,  and  like¬ 
wise  people  who  check  warehouses  to  determine  the  condition  of 
stocks. 

Air.  Ludlow.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  people  are  in  travel 
status,  approximately? 
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Mr.  Mack.  Well,  our  total  personnel  in  lend-lease  is  something 
less  than  2,100.  The  nature  of  our  work,  I  think,  would  call  for  a 
pretty  high  proportion  being  on  travel  status.  Probably  25  percent 
of  them  would  travel  to  some  extent,  or  to  a  fair  extent.  That  is 
just  an  estimate,  but  I  think  we  have  a  fairly  high  rate,  because  we 
have  so  many  inspectors  and  expediters  on  constant  travel. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  ROLLS  AT  PRESENT  TIME 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  help  do  you  have  right  now? 

Mr.  Mack.  Today  we  have  2,037  people  on  the  rolls,  or  had  as  of 
the  end  of  March. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  have  your  purchases  run  during  the  year?  You 
said  they  were  running  about  $90,000,000  last  month? 

Mr.  Mack.  They  ran  $112,000,000  in  March. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  did  they  run  before  that? 

Mr.  Mack.  Well,  they  fluctuate.  The  average  has  been  about 
$90,000,000,  or  better  than  $800,000,000  for  the  first  9  months. 

Mr.  Taber.  $800,000,000  for  the  first  9  months? 

Mr.  Mack.  $806,000,000;  yes,  sir.  They  run  in  this  fashion  by 
months.  In  March  they  amounted  to  $112,000,000;  in  February, 
$71,000,000;  in  January  $135,000,000;  in  December,  $66,000,000. 
There  are  very  wide  fluctuations. 

Mr.  Taber.  By  purchases,  do  you  mean  deliveries  of  goods  to 
you,  or  do  you  mean  obligations? 

Mr.  Mack.  Commitments,  the  placing  of  orders. 

Mr.  Taber.  Obligations? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mack. 


Wednesday,  May  9,  1944. 

PETROLEUM 

STATEMENTS  OF  GEN.  WALTER  E.  PYRON,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
PLANNING  DIVISION,  ARMY-NAVY  PETROLEUM  BOARD ;  CAPT. 
H.  M.  SHAFFER.  UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES 
AND  ACCOUNTS;  LT.  N.  C.  KEITH,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY, 
BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ACCOUNTS;  J.  HOWARD  MARSHALL, 
GENERAL  COUNSEL,  PETROLEUM  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  WAR; 
AND  OSCAR  S.  COX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chairman.  We  resume  consideration  of  the  estimate  for  lend- 
lease  for  1945.  We  have  before  us  the  representatives  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  War  Department. 

We  take  up  the  item  on  page  44,  for  petroleum,  $1,121,881,480. 
This  is  the  largest  single  lend-lease  commodity  item  and  includes 

1  every  category  of  petroleum  products  which  we  all  realize  as  one  of 
the  most  important  munitions  of  war.  Whenever  any  nation  begins 
to  run  short  of  petroleum  its  war  effort  is  on  the  decline  immediately. 
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The  estimates  before  us  include,  in  the  order  of  amounts  requested 
aviation  gasoline,  motor  gasoline,  Diesel  oil,  fuel  oil,  crude  oil,  lubri¬ 
cating  oils,  kerosene,  and  grease. 

It  will  be  noted  on  page  45  that  the  impact  on  the  national  supply  for 
1944  amounts  to  nearly  12  percent — specifically  11.7  percent,  but 
inasmuch  as  about  half  of  this  is  used  for  our  own  armed  forces  the 
impact  amounts  to  approximately  6  percent. 

In  view  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the  item  we  should  have  a 
pretty  full  and  clear  statement  on  it  for  the  record,  and  we  would  like 
to  have  a  complete  and  detailed  statement  on  the  subject. 

General  Pyron,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  incidentally 
will  you  tell  us  how  this  matter  is  handled  after  it  reaches  the  other 
countries? 

General  Pyron.  First,  as  a  matter  of  record,  I  would  like  to  fil a 
little  statement  in  the  record  which  is  required  of  all  Army  officers 
who  testify. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  may  be  included  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Time  has  not  permitted  ascertainment  of  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
concerning  the  matters  which  I  have  discussed  (or  shall  discuss),  for  which  reason 
nothing  I  have  said  (or  shall  say)  is  to  be  construed  as  indicating  any  commitment 
concerning  the  relation  of  any  contemplated  legislation  to  the  program  of  the 
President. 

SCREENING  METHODS  FOR  PETROLEUM  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Pyron.  I  am  here  representing  the  Army  and  Navy 
Petroleum  Board.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
that  Board  and  Director  cf  the  Planning  Division,  and  as  Director  of 
the  Planning  Division  we  are  charged  with  the  duty,  among  other 
thing,  of  screening  all  requirements  for  petroleum  products  of  the 
Allied  Nations,  including  lend-lease. 

That  Board  is  also  responsible  for  the  shipping  of  bulk  petroleum 
products  to  the  other  allied  countries.  In  this  capacity — screening 
requirements—  we  screen  requirements  and  combine  the  requirements 
of  our  own  Army  and  Navy  and  other  military  forces  and  lend-lease, 
and  furnish  the  figures,  the  combined  figures,  to  the  Petroleum  Ad-  j 
ministrator  for  War,  on  that  part  of  it  that  must  come  from  con-  j 
tinental  United  States  or  American  controlled  sources  and  that  is 
done  very  carefully,  screened  carefully,  first  by  receiving  information 
from  the  theater  of  operations — first  screened  by  the  military  forces — 
and  again  dhecked  in  Washington  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
check,  in  the  light  of  projected  military  operations  and  in  the  light  of 
all  uses,  in  fact,  every  medium  we  know  of  screening,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  amounts  are  appropriate  and  properly  applied 
before  the  figures  are  assembled,  and  given  to  the  Petroleum  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  War. 

In  the  case  of  this  program,  lend-lease,  which  you  have  before  you, 
that  was  screened  in  that  manner  very  carefully  with  the  British, 
with  the  military  forces,  and  we  approved  that  as  necessary  to  military 
operations  and  essential  civilian  requirements  in  the  countries  affected. 

I  might  add  further  that  we  cooperate  very  closely  and  maintain 
constant  coordination  with  lend-lease  on  petroleum  matters  as  the 
requirements  are  submitted;  then  when  requisitions  are  submitted 
they  are  also  checked  and  if  there  is  anything  that  appears  out  of  line 
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or  if  the  Navy  procurement  agency,  who  is  authorized  to  make  all 
lend-lease  of  petroleum  purchases,  if  they  question  any  amount  that 
again  is  checked  and  the  lend-lease  people  also  check  with  us  con¬ 
tinuously  on  questions  of  amount. 

For  example,  if  we  get  a  requisition  for  petroleum  from  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  covering  a  large  amount  of  lubricating  oil,  more  than 
would  be  necessary  for  that  particular  spot,  they  check  with  us;  that 
is  checked  by  the  Navy,  the  Petroleum  Administrator,  the  Lend- 
Lease,  and  the  Board.  So  we  watch  all  those  matters  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  this  material  then  is  pooled  on  the  other  side 
and  is  drawn  from  the  pool  as  the  necessity  requires,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  necessity  for  operating  warehouses  and  separate  ware¬ 
housing  accounts. 

General  Pyron.  That  is  correct;  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  under  one  pool  and  distributed,  and  if  we  were  to  undertake 
to  handle  the  American  part  of  it  separately  it  would  be — well,  almost 
an  impossibility.  We  do  not  have  the  storage  to  segregate  it  and  we 
do  not  have  the  pipe  lines  and  distribution  facilities  to  segregate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  this  $1,121,881,480,  which  is  in  this  esti¬ 
mate  for  lend-lease,  approximately  50  percent  of  it  is  not  lend-lease, 
but  it  goes  for  our  own  forces.  In  other  words,  there  in  excess  of  half 
billion  dollars  of  this  estimate,  while  it  is  in  lend-lease,  is  really  for 
our  own  forces? 

General  Pyron.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figures  because  I  do  not 
have  them  before  me,  but  it  varies  with  the  countries. 

(Off  the  record  discussion.) 

POOLING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  OIL  SUPPLIES 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  how  much,  General  Pyron,  would 
you  say  of  this  amount  of  petroleum  products  to  be  handled  with  this 
amount  of  money  is  for  our  own  forces? 

General  Pyron.  It  is  approximately  50  percent.  I  would  have  to 
check  to  give  you  the  definite  figures. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  which  Mr.  Taber  made  in 
the  off  the  record  discussion,  regarding  the  appropriation  of  lend-lease 
funds  for  petroleum  products  which  are  turned  over  to  our  armed  forces 
in  lend-lease  countries,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  pretty  well  covered. 
In  the  first  place  this  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past;  secondly,  the 
American  public  and  the  Congress  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of  what  is 
being  done.  This  petroleum  all  moves  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
■  example,  and  is  assembled  and  charged  to  them  on  the  books  as  a 
mechanical  procedure,  and  subsequently  about  half  of  it  is  turned  over 
to  our  armed  forces  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  theater.  This  is 
the  most  efficient  way  to  handle  the  oil  supply  in  these  offensive  bases. 

As  far  as  the  legal  authority  is  concerned  there  is  double  authority, 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  under  the  appropriation  acts.  One, 
of  course,  is  the  authority  to  make  available  what  is  not  going  to  be 
turned  back  as  reverse  lend-lease;  and  secondly  the  language  in  the 
appropriation  act,  which  I  think  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Taber ,5  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  supplies  procured  by  Lend-Lease,  if  not  used  by  foreign 
governments,  can  be  supplied  to  the  War  Department,  the  Navy 
Department  or  other  United  States  departments  or  agencies. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  Could  not  this  pooling  arrangement  be  carried  on 
just  the  same  if  the  appropriations  were  made  for  petroleum  products 
for  our  own  Army  instead  of  making  it  through  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  1  would  doubt  it,  as  a  practical  matter,  because  of  the 
way  it  is  used;  the  forces  in  charge  of  the  military  situation — nor  any¬ 
body  else  I  believe — can  say  with  precision  just  what  part  will  be  used 
by  us  and  what  part  by  the  British,  for  example. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  can  see  the  chairman’s  point,  and  it  obviously 
would  make  the  record  clearer  if  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  is  the  character  of  the  pooling  arrangement? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  operating  account  and  the  control  would  be  difficult 
under  a  system  of  separate  supplies  because  of  the  fact  that  the  British, 
for  example,  also  have  oil  supplies  coming  from  other  sources,  and 
again  we  do  not  know  in  advance,  with  precision,  how  much  oil  the 
R.  A.  F.  is  going  to  use  or  how  much  oil  the  U.  S.  A.  A.  F.  is  going  to  use. 
Consequently  we  could  not  know  how  much  to  appropriate  exactly  for 
that  purpose  were  you  to  undertake  to  keep  the  supplies  separate. 
Whereas  under  the  pooling  arrangement  of  the  oil  supplies,  you  simply 
have  to  account  for  the  amount  we  contribute  and  draw  from  the  pool. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  much  easier  practice,  and  the  more  practi¬ 
cal  way  as  our  experience  has  shown . 

Mr.  Ludlow.  But  it  just  is  a  little  bit  disturbing;  it  is  not  a  very 
clear  way  to  legislate,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  the  perfect  way  of  legis¬ 
lating,  but  we  are  faced  here  with  a  very  practical  problem  and  our 
past  experience  has  indicated  that  this  is  the  most  reasonable 
procedure. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  This  pooling  arrangement  applies  almost  exclusively 
to  the  United  Kingdom? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  does  not  apply  so  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con¬ 
cerned;  they  are  on  a  straight  lend-lease  basis. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  you  do  is  to  provide  the  full  amount  of  oil  and 
charge  back  the  amount  that  is  drawn  on  for  our  own  forces  as  a 
credit  against  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  And  they  take  care  of  the  handling  charges? 

The  Chairman.  They  also  supply  the  expenses  for  handling  all  of 
*  it,  do  they  not?  All  of  the  expenses  of  handling  on  the  other  side  is 
paid  for  by  the  cooperating  nations? 

General  Pyron.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right;  the  storage  and  handling  charges  and  the 
moving  charges  are  made  without  payment  by  us  and  some  of  those  are 
charged  to  us  as  reverse  lend-lease  credits  on  the  books. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  off  record  discussion 
a  moment  ago  that  it  was  simply  turned  back  to  us  as  reverse  lend- 
lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  How  much  handling  charge  is  put  on  by  them  as  a 
charge  to  us? 

Mr.  Cox.  Whatever  their  expenditures  are,  whatever  expenditures 
are  made  by  the  British  Government  in  handling,  their  out-of-pocket 
expenditures. 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  You  do  not  know  how  that  runs  or  anything  about  the 
unit  charge? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  Of  course,  even  if  the  Army  had  the  appropriation 
it  would  have  the  same  problem  involved  as  to  handling  charges. 

Air.  O’Neal.  But  you  do  not  have  any  idea  about  what  part  the 
handling  charges  would  represent? 

Air.  C’ox.  We  can  get  that  for  you. 

Air.  O’Neal.  No;  that  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  They  charge  us  no  unit  price? 

Air.  Cox.  No;  the  handling  charges  are  simply  their  actual  out-of- 
pocket  expenditures. 

Air.  Taber.  General  Pyron,  you  have  this  pooling  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products,  all  of  which  are  dumped  into  one  pool. 
By  whom  are  they  dumped  into  it? 

General  Pyron.  They  are  shipped - 

Air.  Taber  (continuing).  What  are  the  contributing  elements  to 
the  pool? 

General  Pyron.  The  Lend-Lease  places  its  requisitions  through  the 
Navy  Department  under  the  procurement  agents,  and  that  is  ship¬ 
ped  over  there  and  delivered  to  the  British  people. 

Air.  Taber.  That  is  delivered  to  the  British  Government  and  the 
British  Government  does,  or  Lend-Lease  does,  or  somebody  puts  it 
into  these  tanks.  Does  anything  else  go  into  these  tanks? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Air.  Taber.  What? 

Mr.  Cox.  Petroleum  products  that  are  produced  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  British-controlled  refineries;  these  products  are  moved 
into  the  pool. 

Air.  Taber.  Is  there  any  other  contribution  to  the  pool? 

Air.  Cox.  I  think  the  indigenous  products  in  the  U.  K. - 

Air.  Taber.  What  about  this  Mediterranean  pool;  does  it  make 
any  contribution  to  that? 

Air.  Cox.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  not  very  much  is 
coming  to  the  U.  K.  from  the  Aliddle  East. 

Air.  Taber.  It  might  come  to  other  places  where  you  might  be 
operating  a  pool,  such  as  French  North  Africa. 

Air.  Cox.  What  happens  there  is  that  it  goes  to  the  Army  pool. 

Air.  Taber.  It  goes  into  the  Army  pool  there? 

Air.  Cox.  Yes. 

Air.  Taber.  Does  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  make  a  contribution 
to  these  pools? 

Air.  Cox.  I  understand  not  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  general  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I  gather  you  mean  out 
of  direct  appropriations. 

Air.  Taber.  I  mean  just  that. 

General  Pyron.  The  north  African  pool;  the  Army  makes  direct 
shipment  to  the  pool,  and  it  is  an  Army-controlled  pool;  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing  to  the  LT.  K. 

Air.  Taber.  Does  the  Army  make  contributions  to  the  pool  in 
Britain? 

Air.  Cox.  No. 

General  Pyron.  No. 

Air.  Taber.  Does  the  Navy? 
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Captain  Shaffer.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  use  the  pool? 

General  Pyron.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  do? 

General  Pyron.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Forces. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  used  indiscriminately  by  both  our  forces  and  the 
British? 

General  Pyron.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  suppose  any  attempt  is  made  to  keep  track 
of  what  is  used  by  our  forces  and  the  British? 

Genera]  Pyron.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is? 

General  Pyron.  Very  accurate  records  are  kept. 

Mr.  Taber.  Of  what  ships  or  airplanes  use,  or  what  an  airplane 
uses? 

General  Pyron.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  each  plane,  what  any  national  uses  for  that  plane? 

General  Pyron.  Well  probably  not  dov/n  to  one  plane,  but  they 
know  exactly  the  gallons  and  the  barrels  of  the  different  products  that 
are  sent  for  the  use  of  any  specific  force,  whether  it  be  the  air  force, 
the  ground  force,  or  the  Navy  force. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  gasoline  is  supplied  to 
American  fields,  and  in  the  case  of  a  field  which  is  occupied  or  used 
by  American  planes  they  know  the  capacity  of  the  tanks  and  keep 
check  on  that  and  not  on  the  plane  in  estimating  the  amount  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  that  one  field. 

General  Pyron.  They  know  and  keep  a  record  of  the  exact  amount 
that  is  delivered  to  each  field;  and  I  cannot  speak  for  the  air  force; 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  keep  a  record  of  the  individual  planes  or 
not. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  amount  that  is  delivered  to  the  American 
fields  to  be  consumed  by  the  American  forces. 

General  Pyron.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Petroleum  products  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Do  you  feel  that  our  forces  are  being  supplied 
adequate  petroleum  products  at  the  present  time,  that  is,  our  forces 
abroad? 

General  Pyron.  Yes;  there  is  an  adequate  amount;  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  moment  is  that  of  transportation,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  that  is  being  handled. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  is  being  overcome? 

General  Pyron.  Gradually.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  but  it  is 
gradually  being  overcome. 

METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOR  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  UNDER  LEND-LEASE 
AND  REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  in  the 
record  just  a  little  statement  about  the  type  of  auditing  being  used 
with  reference  to  Army,  Lend-Lease,  and  the  Navy.  We  should  have 
some  statement  in  the  record  to  show  what  is  being  done  to  protect 
American  interests  and  to  see  that  our  interests  are  protected  all 
along  the  line;  just  what  sort  of  record  is  kept,  and  what  check  is 
made. 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  can  give  you  something  on  that  for  the  record 
now  and  probably  supplement  it  by  an  additional  statement. 

Air.  O’Neal.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  statement  in  the  record 
showing  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  auditing,  the  size  of  the  audit  force, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Air.  Cox.  It  is  not  only  checked,  but  is  double-checked. 

The  British  Government  furnishes  to  us  a  list  of  the  detailed  ex¬ 
penditures  which  are  made  for  reverse  lend-lease  items.  In  addition 
to  that,  as  you  know,  each  of  the  armed  forces  keeps  its  own  detailed 
records  of  what  it  receives-— I  do  not  mean  for  each  plane,  but  the 
material  that  is  moved  for  distribution  to  the  American  airfields. 
The  armed  forces  would  know  what  the  gross  amount  is.  They  may 
have  some  tabular  system  for  determining  what  goes  to  each  plane, 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  can  get  up  something  for  you. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Do  you  have  inspectors  that  go  into  all  of  this? 

Air.  Cox.  Yes;  the  armed  forces  have  and  our  F.  E.  A.  foreign 
missions  assist  them. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  we  should  have  a  complete  statement  for  the 
record. 

Air.  Cox.  And  in  the  main  it  goes  all  the  way  from  cabbage  to 
petroleum.  The  receipts  are  signed  and  checked  as  to  quantity  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  lend-lease  materials  that  are  moved,  and  there  is  a 
check  on  any  material  that  is  turned  over  to  us  as  reverse  lend-lease; 
there  is  a  very  detailed  and  complete  record  kept. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Do  you  have  an  auditing  or  accounting  department? 

Air.  Cox.  We  have  a  specific  section  on  reverse  lend-lease. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  many  you  have  in 
that  unit? 

Air.  Cox.  There  are  about  a  half  dozen  people  whose  primary 
business  is  to  work  on  this,  but  they  use  the  operating  staff  and  the 
finance  division  in  the  central  unit  to  check  with  them.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  Reciprocal  Aid  Section  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  which 
handles  the  import  of  raw  materials  under  reverse  lend-lease.  The 
work  of  this  section  is  growing  and  the  present  staff,  also  about  half 
a  dozen,  will  probably  have  to  be  doubled. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  well  to  have  a  complete 
statement  in  the  record  covering  this  entire  auditing  and  accounting 
procedure. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Lend-Lease  and  Reverse  Lend-Lease  Accounting  Procedure  for  Petro¬ 
leum  Products 

Petroleum  products  for  lend-lease  countries  are  procured  by  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  through  the  Navy  Department.  The  Navy  Department 
keeps  detailed  records  of  all  lend-lease  petroleum  transactions  and  has  inspectors 
at  the  points  of  delivery  who  verify  the  quantities  and  types  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  turned  over  and  obtain  receipts  from  the  recipient  governments  for  these 
petroleum  products.  Lend-lease  petroleum  products  are  generally  delivered  to 
the  foreign  governments  at  shipside  at  the  port  of  lifting. 

The  Navy  Department  furnishes  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  with 
complete  accounts  for  the  deliveries  of  lend-lease  petroleum  products.  On  the 
basis  of  these  accounts,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  records  lend-lease 
charges  to  the  recipient  governments  for  all  deliveries  of  petroleum  products. 
This  record  is  kept  for  each  country  both  by  quantity  and  by  dollar  value.  The 
charge  to  the  recipient  governments  includes  not  only  the  cost  of  the  petroleum 
products  f.  o.  b.  refinery,  but  also  the  transportation,  storage,  and  other  handling 
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charges  incurred  by  the  Navy  Department  and  met  out  of  the  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priation  for  petroleum  products. 

The  lend-lease  petroleum  products  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example, 
are  deposited  by  the  British  in  a  petroleum  pool,  which  also  includes  products 
from  British  sources  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  a  small  amount  from  British 
local  production.  This  petroleum  pool  is  maintained  by  the  British  Government, 
which  bears  the  storage,  transportation,  and  other  handling  costs.  The  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
United  States  Navy  draw  petroleum  products  from  the  pool,  as  do  the  British 
armed  forces. 

For  each  delivery  of  petroleum  products  to  United  States  armed  forces  from 
the  petroleum  pool  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  receipt  is  issued  by  a  United  States 
officer  to  the  representative  of  the  foreign  government  making  the  delivery. 
Copies  of  tire  receipts  are  retained  in  the  files  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
involved.  Foreign  Economic  Administration  representatives  in  the  United 
Kingdom  check  this  basic  record  and  copies  of  the  records  are  forwarded  from 
time  to  time  to  Washington,  a  copy  going  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  act  as  co¬ 
ordinator  for  reverse  lend-lease,  particularly  in  matters  of  policy  and  of  operations 
concerning  more  than  one  Government  department  or  concerning  nonmilitary 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  to  make  reverse  lend-lease  arrangements 
of  an  operational  nature  with  foreign  governments. 

Records  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  by  other  Government  departments  and  by  foreign  governments  are  reviewed 
and  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  Congress  on  over-all  reverse  lend- 
lease.  Although  these  records  are,  of  course,  incomplete,  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  basic  records  in  the  field  are  kept  as  accurately  as  war  conditions  and  the 
shortage  of  manpower  in  the  areas  concerned  permit. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  I  was  wondering  while  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  was  asking  these  questions,  General,  just  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  all  of  these  records  and  check  them.  It  seems  to  me 
you  are  going  to  waste  a  lot  of  manpower  and  a  lot  of  man-hours 
while  you  are  doing  it.  What  is  the  significance  of  it?  We  do  not 
expect  to  get  a  dollar  back  under  lend-lease  or  reverse  lend-lease. 
We  are  not  expecting  any  of  this  to  come  back,  and  just  what  is  the 
purpose  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  will  be  a  general  demand  on  the 
part  of  everyone  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  in  Lend-Lease,  or  rather  in  the  F.  E.  A.,  feel  that 
one  of  our  duties  to  the  country  is  to  keep  accurate  and  detailed 
records,  as  much  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so,  of  what  is  going 
out  and  what  is  coming  in,  because  to  my  mind  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  American  people  and  the  American  Congress  ought  to  know  just 
as  truly  and  accurately  as  possible  what  was  being  done  both  ways. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  tell  at  this  time  what  will  develop  in  the 
future,  but  in  any  event  I  think  the  public  ought  to  have  the  accurate 
facts  before  them  and  whatever  they  want  to  do  or  whatever  the 
Congress  or  the  public  desires  to  do  6  months  or  2  years  from  now, 
at  least  we  ought  to  have  a  record  giving-  them  complete  facts. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  demanding 
more  information  than  we  are  getting  on  casualties  even  in  our  armed 
forces  now.  We  are  hearing  things  now  that  we  have  never  heard  of 
before.  The  public  does  not  know  anything  about  some  of  the 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  way  of  casualties,  and  it  seems  to 
me  this  would  result  in  a  more  complete  accounting  of  the  amount 
of  gasoline  even  than  we  get  with  respect  to  casualties. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know  about  casualties ;  that  is  not  in  our  province, 
but  we  have  always  felt  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to  keep  as 
accurate  record  as  possible  so  the  public  and  the  Congress  can  know 
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wliat  is  going  on,  and  if  the  public  or  anybody  wants  to  do  anything 
about  it  in  the  future,  at  least  the  information  ought  to  be  available. 

AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  if  you  think 
these  various  categories  can  be  met  as  you  have  them  listed  here. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sum  total  of  lend-lease  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  included  in  the  world-wide  petroleum  program 
for  the  period  in  question.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  supply 
all  that  lend-lease  requires  and  our  forecast  is  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  continue  to  do  so.  Mr.  Davies  has  pointed  out  that  of  course  we 
cannot  guarantee  transportation  or  that  every  individual  ship  will  go 
through,  but  within  general  limits  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  the  stated  requirements. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  we  are  giving  to  lend- 
lease  and  the  military  absolute  preference  on  all  of  their  supplies 
and  our  forecast  is  that  we  can  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  military 
needs  require  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  will  be  the  general  effect  of  this  enormous 
program  on  the  civilian  requirements? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Under  our  present  forecast  we  do  not  look  for  any 
substantial  increase  in  the  severity  of  civilian  rationing.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  areas  perhaps  where  we  will  run  into  tight  spots 
occasionally,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  but  we  have  been  able  to  get 
them  solved  and  in  general  we  expect  to  be  able  to  go  along  about  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  figures  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  is  considerably  more.  Last  year,  I  under¬ 
stand  from  our  people,  we  supplied  less  than  half  of  this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  1945  figures;  that  is, 
1944  with  1945? 

Mr.  Marshall.  From  95,000,000  barrels  last  year  up  to  a  forecast 
of  192,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  required  by  stepping  up  the  tempo  within 
the  war  zone? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  I  assume  so.  Of  course  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War  does  not  pass,  in  any  sense,  upon  the  use  to 
which  this  will  be  put;  that  is  entirely  the  function  of  the  military 
and  the  lend-lease  authorities. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  This  represents  an  enormous  increase  and  to  keep 
up  the  civilian  requirements  means  you  will  have  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  Are  you  presently  able  to  get  increased  production? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  are  stepping  it  up  slightly,  not  very  much, 
and  we  are  importing  from  South  America  as  we  are  able  to  do  so, 
and  thus  increasing  our  crude-oil  supply. 

COST  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  would  like  to  ask  something  about  how  you  arrive 
at  the  unit  costs,  and  whether  they  are  above  last  year.  Have  any 
circumstances  arisen  or  do  you  anticipate  that  the  unit  costs  will  be 
greater  or  less  than  they  were?  Just  having  these  total  figures  makes 
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it  rather  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  unit  costs.  I  was  wondering  if 
you  could  give  us  a  statement  for  the  record  concerning  the  prices. 

Captain  Shaffer.  For  the  commodities  purchased,  the  cost  to 
Government  will  remain  about  the  same. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  About  the  same  costs  that  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  are  figuring  for  1945  the  same  costs  you  had 
last  year? 

Captain  Shaffer.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  these  commodities 
at  about  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Have  not  these  big  plants  been  in  production  long 
enough  now  and  have  had  enough  experience  to  enable  you  to  negotiate 
with  them  for  a  possible  reduction? 

Captain  Shaffer.  That  is  handled  through  another  division  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Marshall.  With  respect  to  ordinary  petroleum  products  and 
Navy  fuel  oil  there  is  not  much  change.  As  you  will  note  there  is 
no  substantial  change  in  the  price.  With  respect  to  100  octane 
gasoline  as  we  run  along,  the  average  unit  cost  of  100  octane  of  the 
original  specification  in  the  regular  way  is  declining  and  that  is  due 
to  two  things,  increased  capacity  and  improvement  in  methods  of 
production,  and  many  of  our  contracts  for  100-octane  gasoline,  with 
the  new  plants,  provide  for  a  decline  in  price,  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  In  aviation  gasoline  to  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  runs  to  about  $411,000,000,  half  of  the  amount  that 
is  being  produced  within  this  country,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you 
figured  this  on  the  basis  of  what  you  had  to  pay  last  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  how  Lend-Lease  has  computed  it. 
The  unit  cost  for  gasoline  of  the  same  quality  and  produced  by  the 
new  plants  is  declining  somewhat,  but  the  total  volume  is  going  up 
enormously. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  But  it  is  figured,  for  the  volume,  on  the  unit  price  of 
1944.  If  the  cost  of  high  octane  gasoline  is  constantly  going  down, 
I  think  it  would  be  reassuring  to  the  public  if  we  could  just  even 
indicate  that  it  is  not  costing  us  quite  so  much  per  unit;  and  possibly 
reduce  the  amount  for  which  you  are  asking  due  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  von  are  right,  Mr.  O’Neal.  But  as  I  understand 
it,  the  aviation-gasoline  cost  shown  in  the  Budget  takes  into  account 
not  only  the  actual  cost  of  aviation  gasoline  of  the  same  specifications 
as  last  year,  but  also  the  prospective  cost  of  getting  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  gasoline  needed  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  took  into  consideration  all  the  other  charges 
that  went  with  it  last  year,  too. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Your  statement  here  is  that  you  are  basing  your, 
figures  in  this  case  upon  costs  for  1944,  and  Mr.  Marshall  says  that 
the  cost  of  high  octane  gasoline  will  be  less  per  unit. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  based  on  the  reduced  cost  per  unit  of  gasoline  of  the 
same  quality,  but  takes  into  account  also,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
conditions  of  production  and  transportation  of  an  increased  volume, 
some  of  which  is  gasoline  of  an  improved  quality. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  On  the  volume  that  you  have,  you  are  basing  it  on 
the  unit  cost  for  1944,  while  Mr.  Marshall  says  that  that  unit  cost 
probably  will  be  less. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  assume,  as  Captain  Shaffer  was  saying, 
that  the  cost  figures  were  secured  from  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  is  buying  all  of  the  100  octane  gasoline  production  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  know,  Captain,  but  I  imagine  that  they  forecast  it 
on  the  basis  of  their  prospective  unit  cost.  They  have  all  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  and  they  are  buying  all  of  the  gasoline. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  good  imagination,  but  the  testimony  is 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  at  this  point  in  the  record  you  would  elabo¬ 
rate  your  remarks  by  inserting  a  statement  which  would  clear  this 
matter  up. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  .O’Neal.  If  you  can  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  ex¬ 
plaining  this  matter,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Your  remarks  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  revision 
and  at  that  time  you  may  elaborate  your  remarks  by  inserting  a 
statement  that  will  explain  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Very  well. 

Captain  Shaffer.  We  can  supply  a  complete  statement  of  the 
situation. 

(At  this  point  is  inserted  the  statement  of  Mr.  Marshall  here 
referred  to  and  also  a  statement  of  the  Navy  Department  here  referred 
to:) 

Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  submits  the  following 
statement  with  respect  to  the  estimated  cost  shown  in  the  Lend-Lease  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1944,  for  high-octane  aviation  gasoline. 
The  contents  of  the  statement  were  presented  informally  to  the  Petroleum  Admin¬ 
istration  for  War  for  comment  upon  any  references  in  the  statement  to  matters 
under  the  cognizance  of  that  agency.  No  objections  were  noted  by  that  agency 
or  changes  requested. 

statement 

In  developing  figures  for  the  fifth  lend-lease  appropriation,  the  cost  at  shipside 
of  grade  130  aviation  gasoline  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  at  S7.70  per  barrel  of  42  gallons.  Before  reviewing  the  factors  upon 
which  this  estimate  was  made,  it  is  important  to  consider  briefly  the  broad  picture 
of  aviation  gasoline  procurement. 

Grade  130  is  strictly  a  munition  of  war  used  only  by  the  military.  If  not  the 
most  important,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vitally  needed  weapons  of  modern  warfare. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  United  States  production 
has  not  equaled  requirements.  This  fact  has  compelled  the  utilization  of  every 
known  means  of  producing  the  maximum  quantity  possible  with  all  available 
facilities.  It  has  resulted  in  many  operations  which  are  costly  and  which  would 
not  be  profitable  in  commercial  peacetime  practice  but  which  are  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

To  coordinate  the  program,  contracts  were  made  with  all  refiners  for  the 
purchase  of  their  entire  production  by  the  Government  through  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation.  These  contracts  were  made  at  so-called  base  prices  for 
finished  product  at  refinery  and  vary  as  between  the  several  oil  companies  by 
reason  of  differences  in  operating  methods,  geographical  locations,  crude-oil 
sources,  and  other  factors.  At  the  same  time,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
agreed  to  reimburse  refiners  for  excess  costs  incurred  at  the  request  of  or  with  the 
approval  of  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  maximum 
production  and  utilization  of  product.  All  of  the  gasoline  purchased  by  the 
Government  is  then  sold  to  the  military  through  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
at  one  price  applicable  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  sale  price  is  fixed 
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for  each  quarter  by  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  and  is  predicated  upon  the 
base  prices  paid  the  various  refiners  by  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  plus  the 
excess  costs  previously  incurred  and  approved,  together  with  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  out-of-pocket  administrative  expense  not  in  excess  of  one  two- 
hundredths  cent  per  gallon.  Theoretically,  the  receipts  of  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  from  sales  to  Army  and  Navy  should  equal  disbursements  to  the  oil 
companies  for  product  at  base  prices  and  for  excess  costs  and  disbursements  to 
itself  for  administration. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  definitely  forecast  future  prices  for  aviation  gasoline 
with  any  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  one  can  foretell  actual  consumption, 
military  requirements  or  improvements  in  the  type  of  fuel  or  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  in  establishing  $7.70  per  barrel  for  the  fiscal  year  1945,  the 
Bureau  took  into  consideration  (1)  actual  experience  during  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
(2)  actual  costs  today  and  (3)  factors  existing  today  which  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
will  continue  throughout  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

For  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1943,  the  quarterly  prices  of  grade  130  aviation 
gasoline  for  sales  to  the  military  for  their  use  and  for  foreign  governments  under 
Lend-Lease  were  respectively  14.5,  15.25,  15,  and  16  cents  per  gallon,  or  $6.09, 
$6,405,  $6.30,  and  $6.72  per  barrel.  From  July  1,  1943,  through  May  9,  1944, 
actual  liftings  amounted  to  26,107,949  barrels  at  a  cost  of  $166,036,776  or  at 
a  weighted  average  price  per  barrel  of  $6.40.  Scheduled  liftings  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  increase  this  average  to  $6.42  per  barrel  or  15.3 
cents  per  gallon. 

This  average  of  $6.42  per  barrel,  however,  represents  the  cost  at  the  producing 
refinery.  To  this  must  be  added  costs  of  transportation,  storage,  handling,  and, 
in  some  instances,  filling  into  containers.  Refineries  are  well  scattered  over  the 
country  and  even  in  those  cases  where  plants  are  located  at  seaboard,  tanker 
availability,  turn-around  time,  and  convoy  movements  do  not  always  permit, 
direct  liftings.  Based  on  the  current  price  of  $6.72  per  barrel,  plus  estimated 
transportation  and  other  costs,  the  average  cost  at  shipside  is  expected  to  be 
$7.70  per  barrel  during  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

The  trend  of  the  sale  price  to  the  military  has  been  definitely  upward,  increasing 
in  less  than  12  months  from  14.5  to  16  cents  per  gallon.  A  large  portion  of  this 
increase  has  been  due  to  approved  excess  costs  incurred  in  the  consant.  endeavor 
to  increase  production.  Upon  the  basis  of  excess-cost  claims  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  by  Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
has  been  advised  informally  that  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  sale  price  for 
the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1944,  will  not  be  less  than  16  cents  per  gallon. 

Before  a  lower  sale  price  to  the  military  can  be  realized,  the  refiners’  so-called 
base  prices  to  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  or  the  amount  of  claims  for  excess 
costs,  or  both,  must  be  reduced.  It  may  well  be  that  extended  refinery  operating 
experience  and  added  production  will  result  in  slightly  lower  base  prices  for 
finished  product  at  given  refineries.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  production 
from  facilities  actually  operating  today  tends  to  increase  excess  costs,  particularly 
for  the  transportation  of  components,  the  development  of  more  effective  but  more 
costly  components  and  the  squeezing  of  1  more  gallon  from  available  material. 

When  production  equals  or  exceeds  requirements,  a  marked  decrease  may  be 
expected  in  the  excess  costs  included  as  a  part  of  the  sale  price  to  the  military 
because  then  and  only  then  can  the  costly  and  unprofitable  operations  now  in 
effect  be  eliminated.  As  previously  mentioned,  production  today  does  not 
meet  requirements.  Anticipated  increases  in  consumption  may  widen  the  pres¬ 
ent  spread  between  production  and  requirements  and  delay  the  time  when  pro¬ 
duction  and  requirements  are  equalized. 

Thus  far,  this  discussion  has  been  limited  to  grade  130.  It  is  known  that 
there  is  in  production  a  more  powerful  fuel  which  exceeds  grade  130  in  performance 
results.  While  operating  experience  and  the  cost  of  producing  this  super  fuel  is 
extremely  limited,  it  is  known  that  the  process  involves  the  elimination  of  large 
quantities  of  the  least  expensive  elements  now  used  in  refining  grade  130,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantities  of  the  more  expensive  components,  and  the  rearrangement 
of  other  existing  refinery  operations.  The  best  available  estimates  indicate  that 
the  refinery  cost  of  this  new  fuel  will  range  from  6  to  10  cents  per  gallon  more  than 
grade  130.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  current  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  price, 
this  will  mean  a  per  gallon  cost  at  refinery  ranging  from  22  to  26  cents.  To  the 
extent  that  production  of  this  new  fuel  is  developed  and  increased,  the  cost  for 
combatant  aviation  gasoline  will  likewise  increase. 
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With  the  probability  that  the  price  of  grade  130  will  follow  a  line  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  closely  approximating  the  16  cents  per  gallon  level  and  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  use  of  the  newer  and 
higher  priced  fuel,  this  Bureau  firmly  believes  that  the  average  shipside  cost 
of  aviation  gasoline,  grade  130  or  better,  will  not  be  less  than  $7.70  per  barrel 
during  the  period  in  question. 

PRICES  ON  100  OCTANE  GASOLINE  AS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  PETROLEUM  ADMINISTRATION 

FOR  WAR 

So-called  100-octane  gasoline  was  first  developed  and  produced  in  laboratories 
in  the  early  1930’s  and  sold  at  prices  which  precluded  its  use  other  than  for  ex¬ 
perimentation.  From  these  early  laboratory  developments,  commercial  plants 
were  built  and  the  product  was  produced  in  small  quantities  and  sold  at  very 
high  prices,  inasmuch  as  practically  no  market  existed  for  the  product  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  operating  costs  were  extremely  high  in  relation  to  the  quantity  pro¬ 
duced.  During  this  period,  the  petroleum  materials  used  were  byproducts  of 
ordinary  refinery  operations,  being  available  in  fairly  large  quantities  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  demand  for  this  purpose,  and  the  petroleum  materials  cost  therefore, 
was  a  minor  one. 

During  the  middle  thirties,  additional  installations  were  made  and  100-octane 
aviation  gasoline  was  sold  at  prices  around  35  cents  per  gallon  at  the  refineries, 
but  as  demand  for  the  product  increased  and  the  process  improved,  the  price  was 
gradually  reduced.  During  the  latter  thirties,  a  new  process  of  alkylation  was 
introduced,  and,  being  more  efficient  than  the  previous  polymerization  and  hydro¬ 
genation  processes,  further  reductions  in  prices  were  possible;  and  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  the  f.  o.  b.  refinery  price  on  large  sales,  such  as  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  had  dropped  to  approximately  15.50  cents  per  gallon. 

The  only  posted  price  for  100-octane  aviation  gasoline  that  has  been  located 
is  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  for  the  years  1940,  1941,  and  1942,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Oil  Price  Handbook.  The  price  quoted  was  24.5  cents  per  gallon 
for  Esso  ethyl  100  octane,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  Ohio  State-wide  consumers’ 
tank  wagon  price.  If  it  is  assumed,  for  comparative  purposes,  that  the  same 
differential  for  freight  and  tank  wagon  deliveries  applies  to  the  100-octane  price 
as  to  that  of  regular  motor  gasoline,  the  netback  at  the  refinery  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  19.75  cents  per  gallon. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  term  “100  octane  aviation  gaso¬ 
line”  does  not  refer  to  a  specific  grade  of  aviation  fuel,  but  is  a  generic  term 
applied  to  any  fuel  which  is  equal  or  superior  to  pure  iso-octane.  Prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities,  a  grade  of  aviation  fuel  had  been  furnished 
as  100-octane  aviation  gasoline,  which  met  certain  limited  specifications  and 
used  three  cubic  centimeters  of  tetraethyl  lead  to  meet  the  lean  mixture  100- 
octane  rating. 

In  ordei  to  expand  production,  one  of  the  first  changes  made  in  the  specifications 
was  to  permit  the  use  of  four  cubic  centimeters  of  tetraethyl  lead  per  gallon, 
resulting  in  the  use  of  a  slightly  lower  quality  of  components,  which  was  followed 
very  shortly  by  the  addition  of  a  rich  mixture  specification,  which  again  increased 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  a  number  of  changes 
in  specifications,  which  have  tended  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fuel  so  that  the 
present  grade  130  is  far  supeiior  to  the  grade  furnished  immediately  prior  to 
the  war. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1939.  the  demand  for  100- 
octane  aviation  gasoline  for  export  rose  sharply  and  was  given  a  tremendous 
impetus  in  1940  and  1941  by  reason  of  the  need  of  our  own  Government  for  this 
type  of  engine  fuel.  At  this  time  it  first  became  necessary  to  install  equipment, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  produce  materials  from  which  100-octane 
aviation  gasoline  is  made,  inasmuch  as  the  expanded  requirements  were  too  great 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  supplies  of  these  materials  available  as  byproducts  in  the 
normal  refining  operations.  With  this  situation,  the  petroleum  materials  cost 
became  a  major  factor  in  the  cost  of  100-octane  aviation  gasoline. 

Records  in  the  files  of  this  agency  disclose  the  prices  at  which  certain  specific 
quantities  were  sold  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Lend-Lease  during  the  years  1940, 
1941,  and  1942.  These  prices  vary  somewhat  for  the  peiiod,  location  of  plant, 
and  type  of  delivery,  but  they  are  for  the  same  grade  of  gasoline  except  as  noted 
and  are  representative  of  prices  for  the  areas  given.  The  range  of  these  prices 
was  as  follows: 
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100-octane  aviation  gasoline  ( containing  3  cubic  centimeters  lead  per  gallon) 


[Cents  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  plant] 


Period 

Atlantic  coast 

Inland 

Gulf  coast 

Pacific  coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1940 

15.  50 

15.  50 

1941  . . . . 

12.  50 

15.50 

14.  355 

15.  75 

13. 00 

15.50 

1942  ■ . . . . 

13.95 

14. 81 

13.  75 

14.50 

12.  925 

13.  961 

13.40 

13. 75 

1  I.ast  half,  for  aviation  gasoline— 100  octane,  containing  4  cubic  centimeters  tetraethyl  lead. 


Because  the  Army  and  Navy  lacked  the  authority  to  negotiate  contracts  for 
a  period  of  3  years,  considered  necessary  to  give  the  companies  assurance  of  an 
outlet  adequate  to  justify  construction  of  new  plants,  it  was  decided  that  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  would  purchase  the  entire  output  of  100-octane  aviation 
gasoline  and  would  resell  these  purchases  to  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  back  to 
industry  for  sale  to  other  qualified  users  as  required.  These  contracts  were 
negotiated  by  this  agency  and  provided  prices  that  assured  the  manufacture  of 
his  costs,  plus  a  fair  but  moderate  profit.  The  prices  protected  the  high  cost 
producer,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  Government  the  benefit  of  any  low 
costs. 

The  range  of  prices  paid  to  the  refiner  for  100-octane  aviation  gasoline  by  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  is  shown  by  areas  for  January  and  December,  1943: 


100-octane  prices  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 


Period 

Atlantic  coast 

Inland 

Gulf  coast 

Pacific  coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1913 

January . - . 

14.26 

12.64 

14.  26 
14.30 

12. 68 
13. 13 

13. 90 
13. 97 

12.  91 
12.  43 

13. 49 
13. 61 

13. 14 
13.00 

13.74 
14. 09 

December  _ _ _ 

As  noted  above,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  100 
octane  aviation  gasoline  furnished  by  the  petroleum  industry  during  this  period. 
This  quality  improvement  has  been  obtained  through  the  installation  of  new 
modern  equipment  and  through  the  use  of  special  high  quality  components. 
Where  the  increased  quality  is  furnished  by  the  installation  of  special  equipment, 
the  contract  prices  cover  such  increased  quality,  but  where  quality  is  made  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  high  cost  components,  such  as  cumene,  toluene,  and  xylene, 
the  contract  prices  do  not  reflect  the  cost  of  these  materials  and  the  prices 
mentioned  in  the  table,  therefore,  do  not  include  the  cost  of  such  components. 

During  the  eaily  stages  of  the  war,  the  estimated  normal  production  of  100- 
octane  aviation  gasoline  was  far  below  the  demand  of  the  armed  forces  and  it  was 
desired  to  use  every  possible  means  of  adding  to  the  meager  supply.  High  cost 
and  uneconomic  sources  were  called  into  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
cost  components  not  only  to  improve  quality  but  also  to  increase  the  over-all 
quantity  available.  To  provide  reimbursement  for  the  added  expense  of  this 
additional  volume,  the  Army  and  Navy  agreed  with  Defense  Supplies  Corpora¬ 
tion  that  it  would  reimburse  the  companies  for  any  losses  incurred  in  such  opera¬ 
tions.  These  losses  are  paid  by  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  are  passed  on 
to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  other  users  in  the  price  at  which  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  resells  its  purchases.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  high  cost  operations  undertaken  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  but 
other  uneconomic  means  have  been  found  to  further  expand  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  100-octane  aviation  gasoline  produced.  At  the  request  of  the 
armed  services,  many  refiners,  installing  new  facilities,  added  additional  hours 
to  their  work  week,  and  paid  bonuses  for  quick  completion  of  these  installations, 
which  extra  costs  are  also  being  paid  by  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  are 
included  in  the  resale  price  at  which  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  delivers  this 
material. 
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As  a  result  of  the  conditions  described  above,  while  the  base  price  of  100-octane 
aviation  gasoline  has  gradually  dropped  during  this  period,  the  resale  price  of 
100-octane  gasoline  has  been  increased  because  of  the  additional  expense  incurred 
in  high-cost  uneconomic  operations  and  the  costs  incident  to  the  rapid  completion 
of  new  facilities. 

The  resale  prices  used  by  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  since  that  agengy 
started  purchasing  and  reselling  100-octane  aviation  gasoline  are  set  forth  below, 
but  in  reading  this  table,  it  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  into  these  resale 
prices  have  been  added  all  of  the  extra  construction  and  processing  expenses  that 
have  been  necessary  to  get  the  last  possible  drop  of  improved  qualities  of  100 
octane  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Thus,  while  the  unit  cost  of  100  octane  of 
the  former  specifications  made  in  the  normal  way  has  been  constantly  falling, 
this  trend  has  been  obscured  by  the  extraordinary  expenses  described  above. 


1943;  Cents  per  gallon 

First  quarter _  14.  50 

Second  quarter _  14.  50 

Third  quarter _  14.  50 

Fourth  quarter _  15.  25 

1944: 

First  quarter _  15.  00 

Second  qnarter _  1G.  00 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  contract  price  for  normal  production  of  100-octane 
aviation  gasoline  will  continue  to  drop  below  the  figures  shown  for  December 
1943,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  largest  of  the  low-cost  producers  and  some  of  the 
lowest  cost  increments  are  only  now  coming  into  production.  Furthermore, 
there  are  a  number  of  small  plants  operating  under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract 
which  are  currently  starting  operation  and  are  in  a  period  of  high-cost  production. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  costs  of  these  operations  will  be  reduced  materially. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  basic  increase  in  the  price  of 
100-octane  aviation  gasoline  of  a  given  contract  grade  uuless  there  is  some  radical 
change  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  or  in  the  case  of  a  general  inflation.  The 
production  of  a  different  quality  than  that  now  produced  would  necessarily  affect 
the  price. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  this  material  that  is  figured  on  in  this  statement,  on 
the  basis  of  what  it  actually  costs  to  produce  at  some  given  point,  or 
how  is  it  figured? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  The  prices  used  were  based  on  the  price  of  the 
product  plus  transportation,  plus  storage  charges,  on  the  over-all 
program,  on  the  same  basis  as  it  is  presently  operating;  that  is,  taking 
products  from  the  areas  where  they  are  available — that  is,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — and  moving  to  the  east  coast,  where  we  have  pooling 
facilities;  or  moving  products  to  the  west  coast  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Letdlow.  You  have  a  standard  margin  of  profit  that  you  allow 
to  the  producer? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  In  regard  to  a  large  part  of  this  program,  which 
is  aviation  gasoline,  that  is  set  bv  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War, 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  a  uniform  standard  margin? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  That  is  set  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  that  will  be  included  in  the  record, 
that  we  asked  for  a  few  moments  ago,  will  cover  that  situation,  I 
believe. 

Lieutenant  Keith.  Yes;  in  the  P.  A.  W.  statement. 

average  costs  per  barrel  of  aviation  high-octane  gasoline 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  get  this  clear,  if  I  can.  About  whatsis 
the  average  price  being  paid  currently  for  this  aviation  high-octane 
gasoline,  per  barrel? 
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Lieutenant  Keith.  The  price  paid  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  16  cents  a  gallon  f.  o.  b.  the  refinery. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  does  that  mean  as  far  as  this  book  is  concerned? 
Does  that  mean  15  cents  a  gallon,  50  gallons  to  the  barrel?  Is  that 
the  way  you  figure  it? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  Forty-two  gallons. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  would  be  $6.30  a  barrel,  is  that  right? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  that  a  higher  or  a  lower  price  than  the  gasoline  was 
costing  a  year  ago? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  The  prices  varied  a  year  ago.  They  ranged 
from  14%  to  15%  cents,  to  15%  cents,  and  then  to  16  cents.  It  may 
fluctuate  again.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  they  review  their 
figures  with  the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  on  the  basis  of 
new  plants  coming  in  and  the  expenditures  that  they  have  had  at  the 
plants.  There  is  a  compilation  of  figures.  They  set  the  price  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  the  Navy  Department  procures  on  the  basis  of  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  sale  price. 

Mr.  Taber.  So  that  the  price  has  been  at  about  the  same  figure 
all  the  time? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  fact  that  you  have  this  figured  in  here  on  the 
basis  of  $7.48  a  barrel,  as  compared  with  $6.30  a  barrel,  means  what?  , 

Lieutenant  Keith.  That  means  additional  costs  were  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling. 

Mr.  Taber.  To  the  spot  of  delivery? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  That  is  correct,  sir,  to  the  port  for  tanker 
deliveries. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  thought  that  we  got  a  statement  from  Admiral 
Land  indicating  what  the  transportation  costs  were,  and  that  we 
were  asked  for  that  money  as  a  separate  item.  Am  I  incorrect  about 
that? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  I  believe  that  was  for  tanker  only.  This  is 
overland,  tank-car  movement. 

Mr.  Taber.  Then,  as  far  as  the  movement  to  the  coast  is  con-  i 
cerned,  that  is  covered  by  this;  that  is,  to  the  coast  and  to  the  ports. 

Mr.  Cox.  Admiral  Land’s  figure  was  overseas  transportation. 

Mr.  Taber.  This  does  not  include  anything  after  it  reaches  the 
United  States  port? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Marshall.  May  I  point  out  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  100-octane  gasoline  per  unit  is  probably  rising  as  against  a  decline 
in  the  unit  cost  f.  o.  b.  refinery;  because,  in  the  early  stages,  we  were 
taking  great  quantities  of  100-octane  gasoline,  so  far  as  we  had  it, 
from  seacoast  points.  But  as  the  war  has  progressed  and  we  have 
brought  more  and  more  refineries  into  the  program,  which  are  inland 
refineries,  we  have  had  to  move  material  by  tank  car,  finished  100- 
octane  gasoline,  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  west  coast,  and  from 
inland  points  to  ports;  so  the  unit  cost  of  transporting  100-octane  1 
gasoline  tends  to  shift  upward,  whereas  the  unit  cost  f.  o.  b.  refineries 
for  gasolines  of  the  same  qualities  tends  to  go  downward. 

Mr.  Taber.  To  what  extent,  Mr.  Marshall,  has  the  unit  cost  gone 
down  at  the  refinery? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Over  the  years,  over  the  last  3  or  4  years,  it  has 
gone  down  a  great  deal.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  100-octane 
gasoline  was  selling  on  the  open  market  at  approximately  20  cents  a 
gallon.  As  the  war  has  progressed,  that  has  come  down,  from  that 
figure,  until  now  it  is  approximately,  as  the  lieutenant  has  indicated, 
about  15  cents  a  gallon.  And,  if  "the  war  lasts  another  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years,  just  estimating,  I  would  guess  it  would  come  down 
to  around  14  cents  a  gallon,  if  we  compare  octane  gasolines  of  the 
same  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  include  a  tabulation  showing  the  decline 
in  cost  year  by  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  F.  o.  b.  refinery  points? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  believe  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  would  have  it  better  than  we. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  We  can  secure  it. 

The  Chairman.  Insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  is  included  in  inserted  statement  of  Mr.  Marshall  above.) 

PRICE  OF  GASOLINE  AND  OILS 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  the  price  uniform  or  are  there  some  refineries  that 
get  a  differential? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  This  is  for  all  refineries. 

Mr.  Marshall.  May  I  indicate  how  that  was  computed?  The 
price  f.  o.  b.  refineries  for  100  octane  produced  in  the  regular  way 
varies  from  approximately  11  cents  a  gallon  to  14%,  15  cents  a  gallon, 
f.  o.  b.  refineries.  There  is  no  ironclad  uniformity  in  the  price  at  the 
refineries.  We  attempt,  in  negotiating  100-octane  contracts,  to  allow 
a  uniform  margin.  That  necessitates  complete  cost  accounting  with 
each  refinery,  weighing  the  capital  investment,  construction  cost, 
cost  of  raw  materials  charged  to  the  plant,  operating  costs,  and  then 
the  amount  allowed  was  to  put  all  refineries  in  the  same  profit  position. 
That  means  slight  variations  in  the  price. 

Air.  Taber.  I  suppose  the  newer  outfits  are  producing  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  older  ones? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Very  much  so,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  point  is,  the  extraction  of  more  of  the  high  octane 
out  of  a  barrel  of  oil,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  correct. 

MOTOR  GASOLINE 

Mr.  Taber.  This  motor  gasoline  that  seems  to  be  in  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $5  a  barrel — perhaps  not  quite;  perhaps  $4.75 — that  sound  like 
a  rather  high  price,  comparatively. 

Lieutenant  Keith.  That  is  built  up  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  does  that  sell  for? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  The  price  f.  o.  b.  refinery,  at  the  point  of 
manufacture,  varies. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  it;  how  much  is  it? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  It  varies  in  the  areas.  It  may  vary  from  8% 
cents  a  gallon  to  10  or  12  cents  a  gallon,  delivered  at  shipside,  de¬ 
pending  upon  where  it  is  manufactured. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Does  it  run  as  much  as  that?  Is  it  not  lower  than 
that? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  It  might  run  that  high. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  would  you  say,  Mr.  Marshall,  about  that  price? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not"  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  motor 
gasoline.  If  that  is  80  octane,  all  purpose,  which  is  what  I  suspect  it 

is,  it  would  run  from  a  low  of  roughly  7%  cents  to  a  high  of  10%  cents, 
depending  on  what  section  of  the  country  you  were  buying  it  in. 
Also  they  have  to  add  the  overland  transportation,  the  expense  to 
seaport  points,  which  would  probably  take  it  up  to  4  or  5  dollars 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  Taber.  Gasoline  and  Diesel  fuel  and  crude  oils,  costing  some¬ 
where  around  $3  a  barrel.  How  about  that?  Do  your  cost  figures 
run  into  that? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  They  do,  in  breaking  the  figures  down.  This 
is  an  average  figure  and  they  are  combined.  We  have  different  types 
of  cetene  oils,  and  those  oils  vary  according  to  cetenes.  The  same 
way  with  our  fuel  oils  and  our  crude  oils.  Crude  oil,  as  you  know, 
is  taken  from  the  producing  fields,  where  the  price  is  low.  The  fuel 
oil  is  a  refined  product,  and  those  run  into  Navy  special  fuel  oils  for 
bunkering  of  vessels,  as  well  as  a  heavier  type  of  bunkering  oils  for 
commercial  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  tank  shipments,  or  are  some  of 
them  barrel  shipments? 

Lieutenant  Keith.  Some  of  these  are  drummed  and,  again,  the 
cost  is  figured  on  the  proportion  of  the  product  being  drummed,  from 
past  experience. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  another  item  here  that  rather  makes  me  a 
little  inquisitive.  It  may  be  that  I  should  not  be  inquisitive  about 

it,  but  there  seems  to  be  3,600,000  barrels  of  other  petroleum  products 
at  33%  million  dollars,  or  approximately  $9.30  a  barrel,  going  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.;  and  802,000  barrels  of  other  petroleum  products  going 
to  the  United  Kingdom  at  $3,800,000,  or  approximately  $4.60  a 
barrel.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  anything  about  that  that  should 
be  explained. 

Lieutenant  Keith.  The  reason  for  that  discrepancy  is  that  the 
product  going  to  the  LT.  S.  S.  R.  in  large  quantity  is  a  blending  agent, 
known  as  iso-octane,  to  be  used  over  there  for  blending  in  with  their 
manufactured  product,  for  the  development  of  aviation  gasoline;  as 
well  as  iso-pentane,  which  is  also  an  aviation  blending  agent;  as  well 
as  additive  products  for  the  development  of  aviation  lubricating  oils, 
which  carry  a  high  cost  per  barrel.  However,  the  United  Kingdom 
requirement  is  made  up  of  waxes  and  greases  and  solvents  and  asphalts 
and  mineral  oils,  which  do  not  carry  a  high  cost  per  unit. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  lubricating  oils  up  above  run  as  high  as  $15  a 
barrel. 

Lieutenant  Keith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  Which  would  be  a  higher  rate  than  for  anything  else. 
I  can  understand  that  without  any  explanation,  but  in  this  item  for 
delivery  to  Russia,  you  say  that  they  were  getting  considerable 
lubricating  oils. 

Lieutenant  Keith.  I  am  sorry  if  I  gave  that  impression. 

Mr.  Taber.  Maybe  I  misunderstood  you. 

Lieutenant  Keith.  The  product  going  to  Russia  is  made  up  of 
iso-octanes,  which  are  blending  agents  in  the  manufacture  of  aviation 
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gasoline,  as  well  as  iso-pentane,  which  is  also  an  additive  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aviation  gasoline,  and  paraflow,  paratone,  and  other 
additive  lubricating  oil  products;  that  is,  not  a  finished  product,  but 
an  additive  used  in  the  manufacture,  used  in  high  flying  to  keep 
motor  oils  fluid. 

The  United  Kingdom  requirement  has  a  lower  cost  because  that  is 
made  up  of  asphalts,  solvents,  petrolatums,  and  mineral  oils,  which 
are  quantity  oils  but  do  not  carry  the  value. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


Tuesday,  May  9,  1944. 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  LEE  MARSHALL,  DIRECTOR  OF  DISTRIBUTION; 

LT.  COL.  R.  W.  OLMSTEAD,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  FOR  SUPPLY; 

AND  W.  R.  PITTMAN,  ACTING  CHIEF,  BUDGET  DIVISION 

AMOUNT  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  we  have  procurement  items  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  War  Food  Administration,  totaling 
$2,695,966,220.  In  addition  there  are  other  funds  consisting  of 
$500,000,000  for  the  agricultural  revolving  fund;  $25,000,000,  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  for  Caribbean  purchases;  $4,573,000  for  procurement  ex¬ 
penses;  and  $2,985,000  for  administrative  expenses,  bringing  the 
grand  total  up  to  $3,148,524,220. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Would  you  care  to  make  a  general  statement  about  the  agricultural 
procurement  items,  Mr.  Marshall? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  estimate  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  the 
War  Food  Administration  will  have  shipped  approximately  4,995,000 
long  tons  of  agricultural  commodities  to  lend-lease  claimants  at  an 
estimated  dollar  value  of  $2,300,000,000.  The  lend-lease  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
provides  for  the  shipment  of  6,033,000  tons  of  agricultural  commodities 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,695,000,000.  The  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  recommends  the  approval  of  this  program.  It  is  our  view  that  a 
well-balanced  lend-lease  food  program  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  a  successful  war  food  program.  The  continuation  of  food  ship¬ 
ments  under  lend-lease  at  the  estimated  rate  will  not  substantially 
impair  supplies  for  our  civilians  or  our  armed  forces.  Through  a 
system  of  food  requirements  and  allocations,  which  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  for  over  a  year,  we  are  able  today,  more  than  ever  before,  to 
determine  the  specific  and  real  need  of  lend-lease  claimants  and  to  so 
control  shipments  that  our  own  requirements  are  fully  protected. 

The  very  small  share  of  our  total  food  supplies  shipped  under  lend- 
lease  looms  extremely  large  in  the  total  supplies  of  the  nations  which 
receive  the  food.  In  fact,  to  these  countries  these  supplies  represent 
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the  difference  between  a  minimum  diet  on  which  they  can  exist,  and 
sufficient  food  to  enable  them  to  produce  and  to  fight  efficiently. 

For  example:  The  2  percent  of  our  total  dairy  products  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1943  made  up  14  percent  of  their  total  dairy 
supplies;  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  dried  eggs  under  lend- 
lease  amounting  to  54  percent  of  their  total  egg  supply  were  made 
without  noticeable  impact  upon  our  own  egg  consumption;  10  percent 
of  our  total  edible  fats  and  oils  sent  to  them  constituted  63  percent  of 
their  total  supply;  6  percent  of  our  fruits  measured  30  percent;  and 
the  5  percent  of  our  pork  products  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
constituted  90  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  total. 

A  considerably  larger  portion  of  our  total  lend-lease  shipments  will 
go  to  Russia  this  year  than  last.  This  year  each  of  these  two  nations 
is  scheduled  to  receive  from  3J£  to  4  percent  of  our  total  available 
supplies.  Food  to  Russia  goes  straight  and  almost  exclusively  to  the 
fighting  Soviet  Army.  So  important  are  these  foods  to  them  that 
they  often  receive  higher  shipping  priorities  than  weapons  and  other 
military  items. 

In  recognition  of  our  need  to  maintain  the  United  States  supply 
position  and  meet  the  requirements  and  habits  of  our  civilian  popula¬ 
tion,  lend-lease  recipients  cooperate  fully  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  These  recipient  nations  often  modify  their  requests  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  civilian  and  military  forces  to  an  extent  that  in 
many  instances  has  resulted  in  changes  in  their  national  food  habits. 

Funds  made  available  to  the  Office  of  Distribution  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  are  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
purchase  of  lend-lease  commodities.  Objective  buying  is  the  keynote 
of  the  procurement  program.  No  more  goods  are  bought  than  are 
necessary  in  the  light  of  requirements.  With  the  purchase  of  food 
goes  the  concurrent  responsibility  of  disposition.  A  constant  analysis 
of  prospective  market  conditions  makes  it  possible  to  cut  purchase 
costs  through  long-range  procurement  plans. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  requirements  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  stock-pile  and  hold  in  reserve  large  quantities  of  individual 
food  items.  Purchase  of  these  items,  however,  is  being  programed  to 
keep  inventories  at  the  lowest  possible  level  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  lend-lease  program.  Inventories  now  are  being  continuously 
reviewed  in  order  that  unneeded  goods  resulting  from  fluctuating 
requirements  of  war  can  be  released  immediately  into  commercial 
channels  for  civilian  consumption.  Close  relationship  is  maintained 
with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  procurement  agencies  to  prevent 
Government-purchase  operations  from  upsetting  normal  market 
conditions.  Purchases  are  also  correlated  with  those  of  other  agencies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  total  governmental  inventories  at  the  lowest 
possible  level. 

Through  experience  and  simplification,  lend-lease  food  procurement 
programs  are  being  operated  with  the  minimum  of  displacement  of 
United  States  civilian  food  requirements  and  a  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nation  claimants. 

FOOD  AND  RATIONING  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA 

The  Chairman.  I  see  from  the  estimate  here  that  the  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  this  food,  both  in  quantity  and  in  dollar  value,  goes  to 
Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  I  think  would  like  to  have  as 
much  information  as  we  can  get  on  food  conditions  in  these  two 
countries,  their  rationing  systems,  and  anything  you  can  tell  us  that 
will  substantiate  the  estimate  before  us. 

Mr.  Marshall.  United  Kingdom  rationing,  as  most  of  you  know, 
is  much  more  close  and  strict  than  ours,  or  that  of  possibly  most  of 
the  other  countries.  Through  the  Combined  Food  Board,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  their  requirements  are  and  what 
their  supplies  are  and  their  ration  per  capita.  And  I  am  convinced, 
and  I  believe  the  Food  Administration  is  convinced,  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  on  their  part  to  keep  their  requirements  to  a  prudent 
level,  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  war. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  we  have  stated  in  this  general  statement,  are 
stepping  up  their  requirements  this  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the 
last.  Perhaps  Colonel  Olmstead  can  give  you  some  more  information 
about  Russia  or  about  the  United  Kingdom  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Olmstead,  we  would  like  to  know  just  what 
the  food  situation  is  over  there.  Various  reports  have  come  back  to  us. 
Some  people  have  gone  over  there  and  come  back  and  said  that  they 
lost  20  pounds  per  month;  the}7  simply  could  not  maintain  weight  on 
the  ration  over  there.  Other  reports  we  have  had  are  to  the  effect 
that,  while  there  was  not  a  profusion  and  a  variety  over  there,  that 
everyone  was  amply  fed. 

There  was  in  the  newspapers  recently  an  article,  specifically  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  22,  by  Eddie  Gilmore,  Associated  Press 
foreign  correspondent,  under  a  Moscow  date  line,  describing  Russian 
food  stores  that  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  unrationed  foods 
which  include  some  of  the  foods  we  are  lend-leasing  to  Russia  because 
of  her  short  supply. 

I  suppose  you  read  that  article. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  a  column  long  and  describes  the  opening 
of,  I  think,  eight  or  nine  centers  where  they  secure  practically  every¬ 
thing;  only  the  price  is  high.  But  apparently  it  is  available  if  anyone 
wishes  to  buy  it. 

We  had  before  us  I  think  Mr.  Batt,  sometime  ago,  and  he  said  that 
dairy  products  were  very  short  in  Russia;  milk  was  not  available  for 
anybody  except  invalids  and  infants.  Now,  this  article  says  that 
.  various  dairy  products  are  on  sale  in  these  centers  without  rationing 
of  any  kind,  without  rationing  restrictions  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Batt  also  told  us  that  there  were  children  in  Russia  who 
had  never  tasted  candy.  In  this  article  by  Eddie  Gilmore  he  says: 

Candy  previously  had  been  sold  on  Moscow  streets  but  usually  by  private 
persons,  principally  women,  and  prices  were  higher  than  those  of  the  state  vendors, 
■.  whose  goods  were  neat  and  clean. 

*  *  *  state  candy  sellers,  dressed  in  white  coats  and  white  aprons,  who, 

with  neat  little  trays  around  their  necks,  patrol  the  streets. 

Apparently  anybody  can  buy  candy. 

He  also  says  about  the  meat  situation: 

In  the  meat  section  I  found  beef,  mutton,  pork,  suckling  pigs,  chickens,  geese, 
turkey  hens,  tiny  delicate  sausages,  and  many  varieties  of  larger  sausages  and 
game  birds. 

In  the  fish  department  thefe  were  herring,  sturgeon,  perch,  and  black  and  red 
caviar;  in  the  dairy  department,  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk,  cream,  eggs, 
sunflower  seed,  oil,  and  lard. 
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Now,  this  may  be  purely  propaganda  of  some  sort;  but  we  are 
requested  here  to  supply  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  and  enormous 
quantities  of  foodstuffs.  We  would  like  to  know  just  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Gilmore  statement,  I  would  like 
to  say  this.  We  get  regular  cable  reports  from  them  on  the  food 
situation,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  is  much  more  severe  in 
terms  of  shortages  than  here.  But  we  cabled  specifically  on  the 
Gilmore  story.  We  have  gotten  a  preliminary  report  and  the  full 
report  ought  to  be  in  in  a  day  or  so.  Also,  Mr.  Harriman,  who  is 
the  Ambassador  there,  is  very  familiar  with  lend-lease,  as  you  know, 
and  has  kept  a  particular  eye  on  things.  I  am  sure,  if  the  committee 
wanted  him  to  testify  at  first-hand  as  to  what  food  conditions  are 
in  Russia,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you.  But  we  will  have  a 
statement  on  the  Russian  situation  with  specific  reference  to  the 
Gilmore  article,  which  we  can  supply  to  you  for  the  record.  And 
that  ought  to  be  a  complete  report. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  yet  been  received? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  gotten  a  preliminary  report,  but  they  said 
they  would  send  a  cable. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  report  to  which  Mr.  Cox  refers  is  the 
consumption  levels  inquiry  which  was  instituted  by  the  American 
side  of  the  Combined  Food  Board  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Kingdom  about  a  year  ago.  It  includes  also  Canada.  A  mission 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  studied  for  some  weeks  the  con¬ 
sumption,  the  ration  level,  and  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  came  back  and  assembled  data  on  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  situations,  and  has  drawn  up  a  comparison. 

The  food  situation  in  terms  of  quantity  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  bad.  In  terms  of  quality  and  variety  it  is  not  so  good.  The 
people  who  go  over  there  and  lose  15  or  20  pounds  a  month,  the  ones 
that  I  have  talked  to,  have  indicated  the  reason  they  did  it  was  that 
they  could  not  eat  anything  but  boiled  potatoes  and  brussels  sprouts, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  a  greater  variety. 

We  will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  of  that  inquiry  for  the  record, 
and  we  have  copies  that  would  be  available  to  each  member  of  the 
committee,  if  you  care  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  voluminous  document? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  a  lengthy  document,  but  we  have  a  brief 
summary. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  bring  it  down  to  a  reasonable  length 
and  cover  all  the  salient  points. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  have  that  and  will  supply  it  for  the  record, 
and  if  you  would  like  we  will  supply  the  more  lengthy  report  for  each 
member  of  the  committee. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Summary  of  Report 

SCOPE  OF  REPORT 

8.  This  report  deals  mainly  with  the  levels  of  food  supplies  moving  into  civilian 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1943  and  in  the  pre-war  period  (defined  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  1934  to  i.938 
and  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  1935  to.  1939).  Part  I  of  the  report 
sets  out  the  general  problems  involved  in  making  such  a  study  and  the  methods 
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adopted  for  overcoming  them.  The  comparison  of  consumption  levels  1  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  made  in  part  II  of  this  report. 
Chapter  5  makes  the  comparison  in  terms  of  nutrients  and  chapter  6,  in  terms  of. 
the  quantities  of  the  different  foods  consumed.  In  addition,  the  trends  of  food-' 
supply  levels  over  the  intervening  years  and  the  foremost  trends  jn  the  year  from[ 
July  i943  to  June  1944  are  briefly  discussed  (ch.  7). 

BASIC  DATA 

9.  The  data  from  which  average  per  capita  figures  for  consumption  levels  in 
different  countries  can  be  most  readily  and  directly  obtained,  on  a  reasonably 
comparable  basis,  are  those  relating  to  the  total  supplies  of  food  moving  into  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  areas  concerned  and  the  sizes  of  the  populations  to  be  fed  from 
these  supplies.  The  present  inquiry  has  therefore  been  based  almost  entirely, 
on  this  type  of  data.  The  coverage  has  been  made  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
includes  food  produced  by  self-suppliers  for  their  own  use  as  well  as  food  passing 
through  commercial  channels.  Although  data  are  not  available  to  make  as 
complete  or  as  refined  a  study  of  consumption  levels  in  these  countries  as  would 
be  desirable,  it  is  considered  that  the  broad  outlines  of  the  picture  as  presented 
here  reflect  the  most  significant  features  in  the  factual  situation  with  sufficient 
precision  for  practical  purposes.  Reference  is  made  in  paragraphs  33  to  35  to 
supplementary  information  which  would  be  valuable  in  inquiries  of  this  nature. 
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Meats  including  cured, 
canned,  and  edible  offal 
(as  carcass  weight) _ 

134.9 

120.1 

136.4 

141.3 

134.4 

107.3 

+5 

+12 

-21 

76 

80 

95 

Poultry,  game,  and  fish 
(edible  weight) _ 

26. 1 

25.8 

30.6 

27.6 

26.2 

18.8 

+6 

+2 

-39 

68 

72 

95 

Eggs  (fresh  equivalent). .. 

35.6 

30.5 

24.4 

41.2 

37.8 

22.9 

+16 

+24 

-6 

56 

61 

92 

Oils  and  fats  (fat  content) 

45.1 

41.2 

45.  6 

44.5 

43.6 

38.4 

-1 

+6 

-16 

86 

88 

98 

Sugars  and  sirups  (sugar 
content) _ _ _ 

105.3 

97.0 

94.5 

84.0 

79.1 

65.0 

-20 

-18 

-31 

77 

82 

94 

Potatoes  and  sweetpota- 
toes _  _ 

142.7 

191.7 

177.0 

155. 1 

205. 1 

255.8 

+9 

+7 

+45 

165 

125 

132 

Pulses  (beans,  peas,  and 
lentils)  and  nuts  (weight 
without  shell) _ 

15.8 

12.6 

9.5 

19.3 

11.7 

5.6 

+22 

—7 

-41 

29 

48 

61 

Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits 
(fresh  fruit  equivalent). 

88.3 

51.1 

46.8 

103.0 

61.5 

23.2 

+17 

+20 

-50 

23 

38 

60 

Other  fruits  and  fruit 
products  (fresh  equiva¬ 
lent) _ 

151.3 

79.6 

93.5 

104. 1 

72  4 

52.0 

-31 

-9 

-44 

50 

72 

70 

Leafy,  green,  and  yellow 
vegetables _  ... 

85.7 

43.9 

99.3 

93.4 

43.2 

132.7 

+9 

-2 

+34 

142 

307 

46 

Other  vegetables . 

62.3 

34.0 

48.6 

65.4 

32.8 

64.4 

4-5 

-4 

+33 

98 

196 

50 

200.  7 

206.9 

211.0 

201.2 

215.4 

247.4 

+4 

-3 

+17 

-9 

123 

115 

107 

Beverages  (tea,  coffee, 
cocoa)...  . 

16.0 

10.8 

13.5 

14.3 

10.5 

12.3 

-11 

86 

117 

73 

1  Including  Victory-garden  production. 

Note.— The  figures  in  the  above  table  and  in  all  other  tables  in  this  report  are  national  averages  and 
should  not  be  taken  to  represent  the  actual  supply  received  by  each  individual  consumer. 

Differences  between  estimates  for  the  United  States  in  this  table  and  estimates  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  January  1944  issue  of  the  National  Food  Situation  are  explained  p.  5. 


1  For  brevity  the  terms  “consumption  level”  or  “per  capita  supplies”  are  frequently  used  in  this  report 
in  place  of  the  more  precise  expression  "level  of  food  supplies  moving  into  civilian  sonsumption.”  All  such 
figures  represent  the  total  supplies  of  food  moving  into  civilian  consumption  measured  at  the  point  where 
they  enter  the  consumer's  hands  and  divided  by  the  total  civilian  population.  They  are  greater  than  the 
quantities  of  food  actually  eaten,  as  some  losses  in  preparation,  cooking,  etc.,  are  unavoidable. 
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THE  SUPPLY  PICTURE  IN  1943 

10.  The  per  capita  supplies  of  all  foods  (by  major  commodity  groups)  available 
for  civilian  consumption  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
expressed  in  terms  of  agreed  common  denominators,  are  shown  in  table  1.  It  will 
be  noted  from  this  table  that  for  all  food  groups,  except  grain  products,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables,  the  supply  level  for  the  United  States  is  highest,  that  for  Canada 
intermediate,  but  in  most  cases  close  to  the  United  States,  and  that  for  the  United 
Kingdom  lowest.  For  giain  products  and  potatoes  this  order  is  reversed,  the 
United  Kingdom  being  highest,  Canada  next,  and  the  United  States  lowest.  In 
the  case  of  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables  and  other  vegetables,  United  King¬ 
dom  supplies  are  greatest  and  Canadian  very  much  the  lowest.  Before  the  war 
the  commodity  composition  of  the  diets  of  the  three  countries  was  essentially  simi¬ 
lar,  although  even  then  some  differences  existed.  These  differences  have  been 
increased  by  changes  necessitated  by  wartime  conditions,  changes  which  have 
been  greater  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  other  two  countries.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  10  of  the  14  commodity  groups  show  changes  (+  or  — )  of  more 
than  20  percent,  from  pre-war  levels,  as  compared  with  two  changes  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  United  States  and  one  change  in  Canada.  For  most  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  supplies  are  close  to  or  rather  above  their  pre-war  level. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  9  of  the  14  groups  show  changes  in  a  downward  direction, 
although  these  have  been  partly  offset  by  substantially  increased  consumption  in 
some  groups — milk  products,  grains,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  A  comparison  of 
supply  levels,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  1943  and  of  the  changes  since  before  the 
war,  for  the  main  food  groups,  is  as  follows: 

Milk  and  milk  products. — Each  country  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  and  milk  products,  although  that  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
noticeably  the  greatest.  As  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  appreciably 
greatei  pie-wai  supplies,  however,  the  United  Kingdom  level  for  1943  remains 
nearly  25  percent  lower  than  those  of  the  other  two  countries. 

Meat,  poultry  and  fish,  and  eggs. — For  each  of  these  groups — which  are  known 
as  entree  foods — both  the  United  States  and  Canada  show  increases,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  shows  a  decrease.  For  the  first  two  groups,  the  United  Kingdom 
pre-war  supplies  were  higher  than  for  either  of  the  other  countries,  but  in  1943 
they  were  noticeably  lower. 

Oils  and  fats. — The  supply  levels  of  oils  and  fats  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  approximately  maintained.  Before  the  war  the  United  King¬ 
dom  had  the  largest  supply  by  a  slight  margin.  However,  a  16-percent  decline 
during  the  war  has  brought  the  United  Kingdom  supply  below  those  of  the  other 
two  countries. 

Sugars  and  sirups. — All  three  countries  have  suffered  a  considerable  reduction 
in  supplies  of  sugars  and  sirups.  This  reduction  amounts  to  about  30  percent  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  about  20  percent  in  the  other  two  countries. 

Potatoes. — Consumption  of  potatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  by 
nearly  50  percent  to  about  65  percent  above  the  United  States  and  25  percent 
above  the  Canadian  levels;  consumption  levels  in  the  other  two  countries  have 
increased  by  less  than  10  percent. 

Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits. — Before  the  war,  the  consumption  of  tomatoes  and 
citrus  fruits  in  the  United  States  was  highest  and  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  lowest.  In  1943  the  relative  positions  remained  the  same  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  made  more  pronounced  by  a  50  percent  drop  in  the  United  Kingdom 
level  and  a  16  percent  increase  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Canadian  supplies 
wore  little  changed. 

Other  fruits  and  fruit  products. — Declines  in  available  quantities  of  other  fruits 
and  fruit  products  are  shown  for  all  three  countries,  with  the  most  significant  de¬ 
creases  occurring  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  Canadian 
pre-war  level  was  lower  than  pre-war  levels  in  the  other  countries  and  in  1943  it 
was  still  appreciably  below  the  United  States  level,  although  well  above  the  United 
Kingdom  level. 

Leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables.— In  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  of  these 
vegetables  have  increased  by  about  one-third  to  about  42  percent  above  those  of 
the  United  States  and  some  three  times  above  the  Canadian  level. 

Other  vegetables. — For  this  group,  United  Kingdom  supplies  have  risen  by  about 
one-third  to  approximately  the  level  of  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  double 
the  Canadian  level. 

Grain  and  grain  products. — Pre-war  supplies  of  grain  and  grain  products  showed 
only  small  differences  between  the  three  countries.  A  small  increase  in  Canada 
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and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  brought  the  1943  supplies  in 
Canada  to  about  7  percent,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  about  23  percent,  above 
the  United  States  level. 

THE  NUTRIENT  PICTURE  IN  1943 

11.  The  per  capita  quantities  of  nutrients  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
quantities  of  foodstuffs,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  information 
available,  are  presented  in  table  2.  Certain  differences  exi(st  between  the  nutrient 
analyses  accepted  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  those  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  these  have  been  reconciled  insofar  as  possible  and  any  significant  differ¬ 
ences  which  remain  are  indicated  in  table  2  by  figures  in  parentheses  and  in  foot¬ 
notes  to  the  table.  A  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  will  be  found  in  appen¬ 
dix  D.  In  making,  from  table  2,  a  direct  comparison  of  the  situations  in  regard 
to  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in  the  three  countries,  it  will  be  noted  that  avail¬ 
able  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  the  4  years  of  war,  the  United  Kingdom  diet  has 
suffered  a  rather  sharp  decline  in  fat  content  but  the  1943  levels  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  higher  than  for  the  period  of  1935-39.  In 
each  country  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  has  declined  slightly  and  the  total  supply 
of  protein  has  increased.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  this  increase  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  material  decline  in  the  proportion  of  animal  protein  to  vegetable 
protein;  in  the  United  States  the  proportion  has  remained  virtually  unchanged; 
and  in  Canada  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  proportion  from  animal 
sources.  The  actual  level  of  consumption  of  animal  proteins  is  now  appreciably 
higher  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When 
protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  are  combined  in  terms  of  calories,  a  slight  decline 
is  shown  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

12.  Insofar  as  vitamins  and  minerals  are  concerned,  all  three  countries  have 
maintained  or  improved  their  positions.  In  general,  the  increases  have  been 
greater  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  other  two  countries,  although  the 
United  Kingdom  supplies  still  tend  to  be  the  lowest.  The  data  on  nutrients  are 
not  all  of  equal  reliability.  Thus,  percentage  differences  which  would  be  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  case  of  calories  or  in  the  case  of  the  major  nutrients  (protein,  fats, 
and  carbohydrates)  may  not  be  significant  for  some  vitamins  or  minerals,  because 
of  uncertainties  of  chemical  determination,  difficulties  of  estimating  supplies  of 
the  particular  foods  (for  example,  vegetables)  from  which  they  are  largely  derived, 
and  the  substantial  losses  which  may  occur  in  some  nutrients  during  storage, 
preparation,  and  cooking  (see  par.  76  and  app.  D).  Appraisal  of  the  data  is 
therefore  largely  a  matter  of  informed  judgment.  Insofar  as  possible  the  extent 
to  which  differences  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  significant  is  indicated  in  the 
commentary  on  the  figures  given  in  the  text  of  the  report. 

NUTRIENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  STANDARDS 

13.  When  a  comparison  for  1943  is  made  of  the  quantities  of  the  various  nu¬ 
trients  contained  in  the  food  supplies  of  the  three  countries  and  the  accepted 
average  intake  requirements,  it  is  found  that  in  all  three  countries  the  requirements 
are  exceeded  by  supplies,  except  in  the  case  of  Canadian  supplies  of  ascorbic  acid 
(see  ch.  5).  The  margin  between  requirements  and  supplies  of  calories  is  wider 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  the  best 
possible  conditions  it  is  always  necessary  to  provide  some  margin  of  supplies, 
above  the  requirements,  to  take  care  of  waste  and  losses,  if  a  satisfactory  diet  is  to 
be  maintained  (see  ch.  4). 


Table  2.— Estimated  supplies,  per  capita  per  day,  of  nutrients  available  for  civilian  consumption 
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GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DIET 

14.  A  comparison  of  diets  on  the  basis  of  nutrients  alone  would  be  incomplete. 
Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  general  acceptability,  including  palatability 
and  culinary  convenience  of  the  diet  (see  ch.  3).  An  examination  of  the  changes 
in  consumption,  necessitated  by  wartime  conditions,  indicates  that  the  United 
Kingdom  diet  has  suffered  more  seriously  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  (see  ch.  6,  particularly  pars.  87  and  88).  The  maintenance  of 
a  satisfactory  level  of  calories  and  certain  other  nutrients  in  the  United  Kingdom 
diet  has  involved  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  cereal  foods  and  potatoes 
(these  now  contribute  43  percent  of  the  total  calorie  supply  as  compared  with 
34  percent  before  the  war),  because  supplies  of  such  foods  as  meats,  shell  eggs, 
fats  and  oils,  sugars,  and  fruits  have  declined.  One  of  the  major  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  British  housewife  has  been  that  of  providing  main  courses 
(entree  dishes).  Entree  foods  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  reduced  by 
approximately  one-fifth  from  the  pre-war  period,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  they  have  increased  (see  par.  89).  The  increase  of  vegetables  in 
the  diet  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  helped  to  offset  the  loss  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  fruit,  but,  during  the  winter  months  particularly,  it  has  been  most 
difficult  to  provide  variety  in  the  diet. 

TRENDS  OF  SUPPLIES  SINCE  PRE-WAR  TIMES 

15.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  year  by  year  in  the  diets  in  the  three 
countries  are  shown  in  charts  3  and  4  (these  are  derived  from  tables  25  and  26 
in  ch.  7.)  Thus,  the  changes  indicate  the  trends  of  consumption.  The  figures 
for  the  United  States  show  a  marked  increase  in  food  supplies  in  1940  and  1941, 
as  compared  with  supplies  for  the  pre-war  period.  Calories  available  per  capita 
were  7  percent  greater  in  1941  than  in  1935-39.  Tlfis  increase  was  mainly 
derived  from  milk  products,  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  oils  and  fats,  and  sugar.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  at  the  end  of  1941,  supplies  of 
sugar  and  other  imported  foods  fell  sharply  and  sugar  and  coffee  were  rationed. 
Meats,  fats  and  oils,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  rationed  early  in  1943. 
These  measures  are  reflected  in  the  declines  in  sugar  consumption  in  1942  and  in 
meat  and  visible  fats  in  1943.  The  result  was  a  decline  in  the  calorie  position 
which,  by  the  end  of  1943,  stood  only  slightly  above  the  1935-39  level.  Supplies 
of  minerals  and  vitamins,  on  the  other  ahud,  continued  to  rise  after  1941  and  by 
1943  stood  well  above  the  1935-39  level.  The  chief  factors  in  this  increase  were 
the  enrichment  of  flour  with  iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin,  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  available  supplies  of  fluid  milk.  In  spite  of  reduced  supplies 
and  rationing  of  several  important  foodstuffs,  the  consumption  of  all  nutrients, 
except  carbohydrates,  was  higher  in  1943  than  it  was  in  1935-39. 

16.  The  Canadian  figures  show  a  steady  improvement  in  the  supplies  and  the 
quality  of  the  diet  up  to  1943  but  the  effects  of  rationing  are  shown  in  a  reversal  of 
the  advance  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  1942  and  of  fats  in  1943.  From  a 
pre-war  consumption  level  below  that  of  the  United  States  in  almost  all  nutrients, 
the  general  increase  in  the  Canadian  consumption  level  brought  supplies  of  all 
nutrients  in  1943  to  approximately  the  level  of  the  United  States.  The  out¬ 
standing  exception  to  this  is  ascorbic  acid.  The  low  level  of  Canadian  supplies 
of  this  vitamin  has  already  been  noted. 

17.  In  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  of  food  fell  sharply  in  1940  and  1941, 
particularly  those  of  meat,  visible  fats,  sugar,  and  fruit.  This  greatly  reduced  the 
palatability  as  well  as  the  nutritional  value  of  the  diet.  These  changes  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  nutrient  figures  for  fats  and  animal  protein,  but  the  loss  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  sugar  is  largely  offset  by  the  increased  consumption  of  starch  in  bread 
and  potatoes.  At  the  period  of  greatest  shortage,  in  the  first  half  of  1941,  calorie 
supplies  fell  to  2,680,  animal  protein  to  33  grams,  and  fat  to  105  grams  per  head 
per  day  and  there  were  indications  that  the  diet  was  inadequate.  The  1942  figures 
show  an  improvement,  resulting  chiefly  from  lend-lease  supplies.  From  1942  on 
supplies  have  remained  remarkably  constant  at  a  calorie  value  of  over  2.800, 
although  fats  and  animal  protein  are  still  considerably  below  the  pre-war  level. 
A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  British  position  has  been  the  improved  supplies  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  which  have  resulted  mainly  from  the  increase  in  the  extrac¬ 
tion  ratio  of  flour  and  increased  supplies  of  vegetables  and  milk  and  milk  products. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  COUNTRIES 

18.  As  a  background  to  comparisons  of  consumption  levels  in  several  countries,  : 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  certain  fundamental  differences  which  may 
exist  between  countries  in  respect  to  such  factors  as  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency  I 
and  geographical  and  social  background.  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  compact, 
densely  populated  area  and  is  dependent  on  imports  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
food  supply.  In  the  United  States,  and  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  Canada,  the 
situation  is  different  and  supplies  of  certain  foods  have  normally  been  in  excess  of  ! 
domestic  demand.  P'or  this  reason  there  has  probably  been  a  tendency  toward 
greater  losses  in  marketing  and  distribution  and  wastes  in  consumption.  This, 
combined  with  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  self-suppliers,  has  rendered  the  ! 
administrative  problems  of  food  distribution  on  an  equitable  basis  much  more  I 
difficult. 

CONCLUSIONS 

19.  The  conclusions  of  the  committee  on  the  present  state  of  food  supplies  in 
the  countiies  concerned  and  their  relation  to  nutritional  and  dietary  standards 
are  listed  below  in  summary  form.  They  are  based  on  the  general  facts  as  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  study  and  on  extended  discussions  in  the  committee.  The  most  per¬ 
tinent  chapters  and  paragraphs  relating  to  each  conclusion  are  indicated  in  paren-  :  i 
theses,  for  reference  purposes. 

(a)  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  total  food  sup-  I  > 

plies  currently  entering  into  civilian  consumption,  if  they  were  distributed  broadly  1  < 
in  accordance  with  physiological  needs,  would,  with  one  exception,  be  sufficient  ! 
to  meet  nutritional  intake  requirements  on  a  restricted  basis  (as  defined  in  pars.  , 
40  to  48)  without  impairing  health,  morale,  or  working  efficiency.  The  exception  j 
is  the  Canadian  supply  of  ascorbic  acid,  which  appears  to  be  marginal.  With  the 
exceptions  noted  below,  they  would  be  adeouate  to  meet  intake  requirements 
based  on  the  full  National  Research  Council  (United  States)  “recommended  die¬ 
tary  allowances”  of  nutrients.  The  exceptions  are:  Certainly  ascorbic  acid  in 
Canada;  probably  vitamin  A  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ascorbic  acid  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  (allowing  for  the  considerable  losses  of 
the  latter  nutrient  which  may  occur  in  storage,  preparation,  and  cooking);  and  j  > 
possiblv  riboflavin  and  thiamine  in  all  three  countries.  I  t 

( b )  The  estimated  pel  capita  supplies  of  most  nutrients  in  the  United  States  |, 
and  in  Canada  are  greater  than  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  (table  2  and  ch. 

5).  The  calculated  average  nutrient  intake  requirements  of  the  three  countries  i 
are  practically  the  same  (pars.  40  to  43,  66  to  68,  and  appendix  C).  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  individual  nutrients,  the  margins  between  nutrient  supplies  and 
intake  requirements  actually  existing  at  present  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  wider  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  margin  must  be  allowed  because  j 
waste  in  consumption  and  disparities  of  distribution  in  relation  to  needs  cannot  ! 
be  entirely  eliminated.  Under  present  conditions  these  are  probably  greater  in  h 
the  United  States  and  Canada  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  (pars.  69  to  71). 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  distiibution  of  food  in  the  three  countries  can  be  jj 
improved  to  narrow  the  range  of  variations  in  consumption  that  now  exist  above  ; 
and  below  actual  individual  requirements,  the  total  food  supply  necessary  to  |) 
insure  an  adequate  level  of  consumption  for  the  population  as  a  whole  will  be  j 
correspondingly  reduced.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  essential  foods,  broadly  |i  , 
speaking,  are  already  being  distributed  according  to  needs  and  the  scope  for  11 
further  modification  of  the  distribution  pattern  along  these  lines  is  narrowly  ■ 
limited  (chs.  4  and  5). 

(d)  From  the  point  of  view  of  variety,  acceptability  to  the  consumer,  and  g 
culinary  convenience,  the  United  Kingdom  diet  is  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  ;  , 
States  and  Canada  (ch.  6).  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  considerable  j  - 
economies  in  the  use  of  basic  food  resources  are  physically  possible.  To  achieve  I 
them  would  involve  further  adjustments  in  the  commodity  composition  of  the 
supplies  entering  into  civilian  consumption,  i.  e.,  through  further  shifts  from  t  [ 
commodities  in  the  production  of  which  yield  relatively  low  nutritional  returns  i  . 
to  those  in  which  the  nutritional  returns  are  higher.  The  need  for  economy  in 
shipping  and  in  agricultural  production  has  already  resulted  in  substantial  changes  ■ 
in  the  commodity  composition  of  the  United  Kingdom  diet.  In  the  present  >  a 
circumstances  further  appreciable  changes  of  an  unfavorable  character  in  the 
United  Kingdom  diet  would  give  rise  to  apprehension  about  their  possible  effects  j  . 
on  the  work,  output,  health,  and  morale  of  the  civilian  population  (ch.  4,  par.  91).  1 
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( e )  In  all  three  countries  dietary  changes  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
public  reactions.  A  material  reduction  in  the  acceptability  of  the  diet  may  have 
serious  consequences  both  on  the  morale  and  on  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
population  concerned.  Any  substantial  change  in  the  composition  of  civilian 
supplies  from  favored  and  familiar  foods  to  less  favored  or  to  less  familiar  foods 
can  be  safely  made  only  if  it  is  possible  to  convince  consumers  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  fully  justify  the  adjustments  required  of  them,  and  if  due  account  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of  consumption  adjustment  will  require  time 
and  guidance. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  resume. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
made  available  to  the  Office  of  Distribution  each  week  a  secret  report 
of  all  the  stocks  in«the  United  Kingdom  of  all  foods,  the  weekly  pro¬ 
duction  rate,  the  weekly  consumption  rate,  so  that  we  have  a  fairly 
accurate  working  knowledge  of  those  supplies.  In  the  making  of 
allocations,  those  supplies  are  taken  into  account  so  as  to  not  permit 
the  accumulation  of  unusually  large  stocks,  irrespective  of  the  rate  of 
per  capita  consumption  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Russian  situation,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cox,  could  be  covered  most 
adequately  by  Mr.  Harriman.  I  would  like  to  say  two  or  three  things 
about  it. 

The  occasional  reports  we  have  received  over  the  course  of  the  last 
18  months  have  indicated  a  ration  for  civilians  approximating  1,900 
calories  a  day,  and  less  essential  civilians  going  somewhat  below  that. 
That  is  considered  to  be  almost  a  starvation  diet.  People  can  exist 
on  it,  but  they  cannot  maintain  health  and  productive  energy. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  who  wrote  that  story,  was  here  last  fall.  I  had  quite 
lengthy  conversations  with  him,  and  at  that  time  he  reported  a  very 
severe  shortage  of  food  for  the  ordinary  Russian  citizen.  He  indicated 
that  Americans  in  Moscow  could  get  somewhat  more  but  that  the 
normal  Russian  diet  was  very,  very  low  indeed. 

With  respect  to  these  stories,  if  I  may  make  one  comment  off  the 
record - 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  information  is  that  the 
Army  there  is  well  fed  and  that  civilians  have  a  standard  of  living 
and  a  diet  standard  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  service 
they  render,  and  those  who  are  rendering  little  service  in  the  war 
effort  are  on  a  very  attenuated  diet  indeed.  I  suppose  that  it  is  part 
of  their  basic  policy  and  one  which  is  well  justified  that  the  men  at 
the  front  should  be  well  nourished  in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  As  you  understand  it,  that  is 
the  system  followed  there? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  have  had  conferences  with  General  Rudenko 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Commission  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  confirms  that  the  Russian  Army  is  as  well  fed  as  they 
could  possibly  feed  it.  He  also  indicated  that  food  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  type  of  warfare  they  are  now  waging,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  wintertime.  He  commented  on  one  occasion  when 
the  Germans  retreated  they  oftentimes  abandoned  munitions,  tanks, 
and  such  as  that,  but  they  have  yet  to  abandon  any  food. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  significant  commentary  on  the 
importance  of  food  as  a  munition  of  war. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 
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'  The  Chairman.  And  the  farmers  who  are  producing  it  are  getting 
less  in  proportion  than  the  producers  of  any  other  vital  munition  of 
war.  1  believe  the  gentleman  has  been  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  some  time.  You  did  not  answer  that  question. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  was  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman;  not  a 
question. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  I  think  the  Germans  could  abandon  tanks  more 
easily  than  they  could  food.  That  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
They  could  not  carry  the  tanks  back  as  easily  as  they  could  the  food. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  background,  Colonel  Olmstead? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  came  here  in  1933  and  ^erved  as  secretary 
to  Senator  Pope  of  Idaho  and  clerk  of  some  agricultural  committees 
on  the  Senate  side  for  6  years.  Thereafter  I  went  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  served  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  Later  I 
was  transferred  to  the  S.  M.  A.  and  was  there  until  1942,  when  I  was 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  Reserve  officer,  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
sent  back  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
Army  and  lend-lease  buying. 

The  Chairman.  And  before  you  came  to  Washington - 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  was  in  school.  I  came  from  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  the  food  supplies  available 
hi  Russia  warrant  our  supplementing  them  with  lend-lease  material, 
and  that  the  rationing  system  over  there  is  sufficient  to  insure  that 
they  will  take  full  advantage  of  all  we  send? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  that  we  are  far  below  what 
we  would  be  sending  to  Russia  if  we  were  able  to  know  exactly  what 
their  food  situation  is.  The  limitation  is  transportation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HARRIMAN  ON  SOVIET  UNION’S  SUPPLY  OF  FOOD 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  at  this  point  I  will  ask  Mr.  Cox  to 
submit  a  statement  by  Mr.  Harriman  on  this  article.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion  he  might  also  give  us  a  resume  of  conditions  and  the  rationing 
system  m  Russia. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  my  estimate  of  the  food  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  My 
answer  is  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  supply  of  food  is  still  very  short  and  very  severely 
rationed. 

The  opening  in  Moscow  and  some  other  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  reported 
in  a  recent  newspaper  dispatch,  of  a  few  “commercial  stores”  where  certain  food 
items  may  be  purchased  at  extremely  high  prices  without  ration  cards  does  not 
indicate  any  substantial  change  in  this  situation  in  the  immediate  future  for 
either  the  Red  Army  or  the  great  mass,  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Only  the  smallest  fraction  of  1  percent  of  all  the  foodstuffs  produced  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sold  in  these  stores  on  an  unrationed  basis.  Tl'ie  amount  any  one 
person  is  allowed  to  buy  is  strictly  limited  and  prices  in  them  are  so  high  that 
only  small  quantities  can  be  bought  even  by  those  people  who  have  money.  For 
example,  bacon  is  sold  in  these  stores  at  prices  equivalent  to  $15  a  pound;  lump 
sugar  at  $20  a  pound;  lemons  at  $2.75  apiece;  white  bread  at  $2.90  for  a  1-pound 
loaf;  lamb  at  $10  a  pound.  Prices  are  perhaps  50  to  100  times  higher  than  prices 
at  stores  where  the  normal  rations  are  sold. 

'  The  “commercial  stores”  have  probably  been  opened  primarily  for  morale 
purposes,  as  a  renewed  promise  to  the  Soviet  people  that  eventual  relief  from  the 
very  severe  food  shortages  which  they  have  now  suffered  for  almost  3  years  has 
been  brought  closer  by  the  victories  of  the  Red  Army  this  winter  and  spring. 
Even  the  Russian  who  can  buy  nothing  at  these  stores  is  reminded  by  their  opening 
that  good  foods  do  exist  and  will  eventually  be  generally  available.  I  feel  that 
after  nearly  3  years  of  war  on  their  own  soil  and  terrible  privation  the  needs  of  this 
form  of  stimulus  is  greater  than  Americans  can  imagine.  Another  reason  may 
be  that  all  producing  Russians  have  accumulated  large  quantities  of  rubles 
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because  there  has  been  so  little  to  buy.  These  stores  tend  to  draw  off  these 
excessive  rubles  thereby  reducing  inflationary  tendencies. 

In  the  meantime  food  rations  continue  very  severe.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  food  rations  of  Soviet  war  workers  are  on  the  average  only  two-thirds  of 
what  we  in  the  United  States  would  consider  the  minimum  essential  for  good 
health.  White-collar  and  professional  people  receive  even  less,  while  adults  ndt 
contributing  to  the  war  effort  often  receive  only  a  small  bread  ration. 

Lend-Lease  shipments  of  2,600,000  tons  of  food  to  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
accounting  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  total  food  supply,  are  an 
important  part  of  certain  most  valuable  types  of  food  and  have  been  of  vital 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  maintaining  the  balanced  rations  of  the  Red 
Army.  : 

The  Ukraine,  the  Soviet  Union’s  richest  agricultural  region,  has  just  beep 
liberated  after  almost  3  years  of  German  occupation.  While  the  speed  of  the 
German  withdrawal  limited  the  damage,  the  retreating  Germans  attempted  to 
destroy  what  they  could  not  take  away.  Several  years  of  intensive  effort  lie 
ahead  before  the  Ukraine  and  other  liberated  areas  can  be  restored  to  full  food 
production.  This  will  be  particularly  slow  in  respect  to  animal  products. 

In  the  meantime  I  believe  that  it  is  now  more  essential  than  ever — with  the 
climactic  offensives  of  the  war  in  Europe  impending — that  lend-lease  food  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  Soviet  Army  continue.  We  should  also  continue  to  send  seeds 
and  other  supplies  to  assist  the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  food  production  in  the 
devastated  areas  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

FOOD  SITUATION'  IN  ENGLAND 

I 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  England,  what  is  the  situation  there? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  situation  in  England  is  that  their  diet 
runs,  oh,  I  would  sav,  about  80  percent  of  what  ours  would  run  if  it 
were  based  on  rations  that  were  in  effect  at  the  year’s  end.  Our  diet, 
of  course,  would  be  much  higher  now  because  civilian  allocations  have 
been  substantially  increased  by  reason  of  unsuaully.  high  production 
and  some  difficulty  in  clearing  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  their  rationing  system  compare  to  ours, 
both  as  to  extent  and  effectiveness  of  enforcement? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  in  extent  it  is  much  more  drastic  than 
our  system.  It  is  much  more  drastic  in  the  sense  that  many  more 
commodities  are  rationed,  and  that  a  good  many  of  the  commodities 
are  off  the  list  entirely. 

For  example,  there  is  no  ice  cream  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
whatever. 

Fluid  milk,  the  ration  is  about  2  pints  per  week  per  adult. 

Fats  are  approximately  8  pounds  a  year  lower  than  our  ration  if 
you  assumed  the  carrying  out  of  the  red  points  as  they  were  planned 
to  be  carried  out.  At  the  present  time  I  would  estimate,  subject  to 
check,  that  their  consumption  of  fats  is  8  pounds  a  year  lower 
than  ours. 

Their  butter  is  very  substantially  lower  than  ours,  but  T  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  exact  quantity. 

The  meat  ration  is  lower  than  ours. 

Their  consumption  of  potatoes,  bread,  and  brussels  sprouts  is  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  ours. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  ration  I  think  the  United  Kingdom  has 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  ration  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Ministry  of  Food  owns  all  the  food  in  the  country.  They  have  com¬ 
plete  control  of  all  supplies  by  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  black  markets  there?  : 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  assume  there  are  black  markets  everywhere. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  the  local  production  is  controlled  absolutely 
by  them,  like  potatoes  and  such  things  as  that? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  As  to  potatoes,  that  is  an  unrationed  com¬ 
modity,  but  let  us  use  hogs,  for  example.  There  is  some  production 
of  hogs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  a  farmer  wants  to  sell  a  hog 
he  takes  it  to  a  local  board,  which  is  a  Government  board.  That 
board  appraises  the  hog  and  sets  its  value  in  accordance  with  their 
price  ceilings.  He  then  sells  the  hog  to  the  Government.  The 
Government  had,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  taken  all  the  processers 
of,  let  us  say,  pork,  organized  them  into  a  governmental  agency — 
something  like  a  cartel,  only  under  Government  control- — -used  those 

Siarts  of  the  existing  machinery  which  were  most  efficient,  and  they 
lave  a  profit-sharing  device  under  the  terms  of  which  every  one  in 
business  before  gets  a  share  of  the  profits  and  that  is  controlled  and 
run  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

QUALITY  OF  ENGLISH  AND  RUSSIAN  FOODS 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  quality  of  foods  both  in  England 
and  in  Russia?  For  example,  to  what  extent  is  their  bread  com¬ 
parable  with  bread  which  is  on  sale  in  the  United  States? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  an  adequate 
comparison.  The  quality  is  much  lower  in  the  United  Kingdom 
because  they  are  using  all  their  own  production  of  wheat,  which  is  a 
very  low-grade  wheat  as  far  as  bread  making  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Taber.  Which  country? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  United  Kingdom.  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
Russia  because  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  that  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  black  bread,  and  I  guess  that  depends  upon  what  you  like. 
Our  people,  I  think,  do  not  consider  it  of  very  high  quality. 

Mr.  Marshall.  England  has  a  compulsory  flour  known  as  85 
percent  extraction  wheat  meal.  They  just  take  off  part  of  the  feed 
and  all  bread  is  made  up  from  that  one  kind  of  flour. 

In  Russia  the  local  bread  is  made  of  wheat,  rye,  and  sometimes 
barley,  and  it  is  a  black  loaf.  It  is  their  traditional  national  loaf. 
It  is  nothing  like  the  British  loaf  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  constituents  of  the  black  loaf? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Wheat  and  rye  principally. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Colonel  Olmstead,  when  your 
remarks  are  returned  to  you,  that  you  elaborate  the  statement  you 
have  just  made  and  make  it  as  clear  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  This  is  a  very  large  program.  Do  you  have  any 
anticipation  that  you  will  encounter  any  difficulty  in  the  procurement 
to  fill  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  To  some  extent  on  some  items,  yes;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  will  have  as  much  trouble,  probably,  as  we  have  had  during 
the  past  year.  The  prospects  are  better. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  reason  that  is  that  I  note  your  impact  on  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  a  higher  percentage  than  we  have  encountered  generally 
in  these  various  lend-lease  items.  You  have  on  evaporated  milk 
18  percent. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  details  later  on. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  understand.  I  wanted  to  get  some  thought  on 
that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  milk  products  are  going  to  be  difficult  to 
acquire. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  It  seems  that  there  is  such  a  heavy  impact  you  might 
have  some  difficulty.  I  note  your  unit  of  presentation  here  is  the  long 
ton  and,  based  on  quantities  which  are  set  forth  here,  that  would 
figure  out  53  cents  a  pound  for  butter  and  38  cents  a  pound  for  cheese. 
Are  those  normal  prices  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Including  transportation  and  storage. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  There  are  other  items  that  enter  into  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  procurement  of  the  article  itself? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  These  are  priced  delivered  shipside. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Would  you  have  any  segregated  figure  on  the  cost  of 
the  butter  and  the  cheese? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  could  get  one  very  easily. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  that  all. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Segregated  cost  of  butter  and  cheese — Shipside  delivery  price  per  pound,  May  1944 


Cheese:1  American  Cheddar: 

Natural  United  States  grade  A  (export  outer  packaging) :  Cents 

Cheddars  or  twins _ 1.  30.8 

Flats  _  31.  0 

Processed  (export  outer  packaging) : 

5- pound  packages  _ 33.  6 

6-  to  9-pound  cans  _ 34.  7 

Butter  :2 

Prints  or  rolls,  parchment  wrapped  (export  outer  packaging) : 

United  States  grade  AA,  93  score _ 50.  1 

United  States  grade  A,  92  score _ 50.  3 

Bulk  (export  outer  packaging) : 

United  States  grade  AA,  93  score _  50.  1 

United  States  grade  A,  92  score _  49.  5 

Butter  oil:  5-15  gallon  kegs  _ 71.  0 


1  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  approximately  4  cents  per  pound  in  fiscal  year  1945. 

2  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  butter  in  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  think  that  you  compared  the  figures  on  differ¬ 
ent  feedings  of  these  people  in  England  or  in  Russia  on  the  basis  of 
what  percentage  our  diet  they  may  run  up  to  are  comparable.  I 
think  we  would  have  to  go  on  the  basis  of  what  these  people  had  been 
used  to  in  other  days  when  they  were  running  their  economy  along  on 
their  own  hook. 

Would  you  be  able  to  give  us  any  picture  of  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  report  includes  that,  Mr.  Taber.  The 
level  is  not  based  on  an  absolute  comparison  as  to  pounds  consumed 
by  the  average  Briton  and  American.  It  is  pounds  consumed  now  as 
related  to  pre-war  consumption  in  both  instances. 

The  British,  as  you  know,  cat  much  more  of  certain  commodities 
than  we  do  normally,  and  they  still  do. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  might  be  a  surplus  diet  for  us  on  some  things 
would  be  a  difficult  diet  for  them  and  vice  versa? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  So  we  could  not  tell  so  very  much  about  that  kind  of 
comparative  figures.  They  are  brought  up  to  eat  certain  things  and 
they  do  it.  The  Russians,  I  assume,  are  similar.  Now,  as  to  that 
black  bread,  I  take  it  that  would  not  set  very  well  with  a  lot  of  our 
folks.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  kind  of  bread  we  get  would 
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not  set  well  with  them,  so  you  could  not  tell  very  much  from  that  kind 
of  figure.  We  might  feel  awfully  sorry  for  them  because  they  had  to 
east  the  black  bread,  and  they  might  get  angry  at  us  if  they  thought 
we  were  sorry  for  them  because  of  that.  I  hope  that  some  of  those 
factors  are  taken  into  consideration  when  we  get  to  figuring  these 
things  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Colonel  Olmsted.  They  are  in  this  report.  This  does  not  extend 
to  Russia,  however.  We  have  never  been  able  to  make  this  sort  of 
study  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do.  not  understand  that  they  are  particularly 
restricted  on  this  black  bread  in  Russia,  do  you? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  do  not  really  know,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Cox.  On  your  point,  Mr.  Taber,  some  of  the  Russian  generals 
who  have  been  over  corroborate  your  point;  that  is,  they  feel  when 
they  do  not  have  the  black  bread  they  practically  have  a  famine. 
They  put  the  black  bread  ahead  of  almost  any  other  item  in  their 
diet  just  because  of  habit  and  tradition. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  are  pretty  well  satisfied  when  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  They  would  rather  have  that  than  almost  any 
other  item  of  food. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  That  is  the  item  of  food  on  which  the  Russian 
women  take  a  shovel  and  do  about  as  well  as  we  do  with  our  steam 
shovels. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  left  my  detailed  questions  for  the  time  being 
and  will  ask  them  when  we  take  up  the  table  that  appears  on  page  10. 
I  intended  to  ask  quite  a  lot  of  questions  about  that. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  With  the  Russian  armies  occupying  practically 
all  tlieir  own  territory  and  with  a  wonderful  reservoir  of  manpower 
such  as  they  have  behind  them,  it  seems  that  we  are  emphasizing 
the  food  problem  for  Russia  over  the  other  Allies  that  need  it  much 
more,  and  do  not  have  the  production,  the  potential  production  that 
Russia  has  with  her  fields  restored  to  her. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  to  have  a  year  to  raise  your  crops, 
as  indicated  by  Colonel  Olmestead.  When  the  Germans  fell  back, 
they  took  everything  with  them. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  It  would  not  take  them  that  long. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  only  one  season,  but  they  have  to 
have  1  year. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  A  half  of  a  year  is  enough  for  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  From  all  the  evidence  we  get,  they  do  not  have  the  re¬ 
serve  of  manpower  that  they  would  have  in  normal  times.  The  size 
of  their  army  in  terms  of  both  the  fighting  that  has  gone  on  and  that 
is  likely  to  come - 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Just  with  reference  to  what  the  Russian  women 
could  do  as  compared  with  our  women,  they  do  not  wear  pretty  uni¬ 
forms  or  work  in  offices,  but  they  are  on  the  end  of  a  shovel  over  there. 
We  do  not  expect  that  of  our  women,  and  would  not  expect  it,  but  it 
is  manpower  over  there.  It  is  wonderful. 

EGG,  DAIRY  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Taber.  This  is  more  or  less  a  general  question:  These  figures 
with  reference  to  the  dairy  products  and  the  eggs  that  are  set  up  here 
that  are  going  to  Russia  prompt  this  question:  What  place  are  they 
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supposed  to  go  to?  Are  they  for  general  distribution  among  the  popu¬ 
lation,  or  are  they  for  distribution  for  hospital  purposes,  or  something 
of  that  kind?  Are  you  able  to  give  us  that,  or  is  that  an  item  that  you 
would  have  to  rely  on  the  distributing  agency  for? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  distributing  agency, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  maintain  a  careful  check  on  it.  You  will 
note  that  on  page  10  under  each  commodity  there  is  an  indication  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  page  what  it  is  used  for. 

Evaporated  milk,  for  example,  is  used  exclusively  by  the  armed 
forces  and  for  emergency  feeding  in  blitzed  areas.  Each  of  the  other 
commodities  is  described,  covering  the  whole  page.  They  go  both  to 
civilians  and  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  do  you  know  about  the  present  war  consumption 
of  dairy  products  and  eggs  in  Russia? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  know  very  much.  Most  of  the  supplies  for 
Russia  in  dairy  products  are  going  primarily  to  the  armed  forces.  As 
to  your  specific  question,  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  what  their 
pre-war  standard  was. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  have  what  their  representatives  here  tell  us. 

Mr.  Taber.  As  long  as  you  put  it  that  way,  tell  us  what  they  tell 
you.  That  is  not  anything  that  should  be  off  the  record,  is  it? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No.  There  is  no  secret  about  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  ought  to  have  that  figure. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  two  representatives  of  Russia,  with  whom 
we  work  primarily,  Mr.  Groudinko  and  Mr.  Tcliegoula,  indicate  that 
immediately  prior  to  the  war,  Russia  had  a  distribution  of  milk  and 
eggs,  and  while  it  was  not  quite  up  to  our  standards,  it  was  much  better 
than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  that  has  been  more  or  less  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment  prior  to  this  present  war? 

Colonel  Olmsted.  Yes;  in  the  development  of  agricultural  products 
there  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  dairy  and  egg  products  have 
increased  enormously,  according  to  them.  The  distribution  is  roughly 
comparable  to  ours,  but  I  would  say  that  in  percentage,  though  I  do 
not  know  positively,  the  impression  I  get  from  them  is  it  is  around 
60  to  70  percent  of  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Taber.  Of  the  egg  and  dairy  products? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  about  meats? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  As  to  meats,  I  am  told  there  was  an  enormous 
hog  production  in  the  Ukraine  area,  and  that  is  reflected,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  program  that  the  Russians  submit  to  us.  They  like 
fat  cuts  particularly,  and  I  think  I  can  get  information  for  you  on  the 
annual  production  of  hogs  in  Russia  anti  will  submit  it  for  the  record, 
if  I  can.  As  to  how  much  pork  per  capita  there  is,  by  comparison,  I 
cannot  say.  Our  normal  hog  population  is  around  70,000,000.  If  I 
can  get  them  normal  hog  population,  that  will  give  you  at  least  a  rough 
basis  for  comparison. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Livestock  numbers  in  invaded  or  partly  invaded  regions  and  total  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  1938 


Invaded  or  partly  invaded 
regions 

Total,  Union 
of  Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics 

Number 

Percent  of 
total 

Thousands 

7, 007. 0 
20,  200. 0 
15,919.7 
17, 122.3 

1, 474. 9 

43.2 

39.7 

61.9 

29.9 

15.9 

Thousands 

16,  220. 9 
50, 920.  9 
25,715.9 
57,  296.  3 
9,  298.  3 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  have  much  beef  or  not? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know.  They  have  some, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  much  as  compared  to  our  supply. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  go  in  for  such  things  as  mutton? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  I  understand  there  is  a  substantial 
production  of  sheep  in  Russia  in  normal  times.  Again,  I  am  unable 
to  make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  the  Ukraine,  or  back  farther,  where  they  would 
not  be  so  much  disturbed? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  From  such  knowledge  as  I  have,  it  is  in  the 
Ukraine  principally. 

Mr.  Cox.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Last  year  a  certain  amount  of  canned  corned 
beef  was  supplied  to  the  Russian  Army  from  Argentina,  and  in  the 
discussions  of  that  the  Russians  stated  that  their  armed  forces  had 
consumed  that  particular  product  for  a  long  period  of  time.  There 
is  none  shipped  from  here  because  we  are  also  deficent. 

RUSSIAN  FOOD  NEEDS 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Olmstead,  will  you  continue  with  the 
statement  on  the  matter  you  were  discussing  at  the  time  we  recessed 
for  lunch? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  would  like  to  insert  a  short  statement  in  the 
record  on  Russian  food  needs. 

(Information  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  on  the  Russian  Food  Need 

The  table  above  shows  the  livestock  numbers  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  as  a  whole  and  in  the' invaded  regions  in  1938,  the  last  pre-war 
year  for  which  such  data  are  available.  It  will  be  noted  that  roughly  60  percent 
of  the  hogs,  40  percent  of  the  cattle,  and  30  percent  of  the  sheep  were  in  the 
invaded  territory.  Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  this  livestock  was  success¬ 
fully  evacuated  by  the  Russians.  Thus,  according  to  published  official  Soviet 
data  the  total  number  of  evacuated  livestock  returned  to  the  liberated  regions 
by  January  1,  1944,  amounted  to  less  than  700,000  head.  Most  of  the  rest  was 
destroyed  during  the  German  occupation  and  retreat. 

The  invaded  zone,  which  included  not  only  the  Ukraine,  but  other  important 
sections  of  the  famous  black-soil  belt,  accounted  roughly  for  40  percent  of  the 
total  Soviet  pre-war  crop  acreage.  But  the  proportion  was  much  h4gher  in  the 
case  of  such  important  crops  as  the  high-yielding  winter  wheat  (three-fourths). 
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sunflower  seed  (about  60  percent),  and  sugar  beets  (over  80  percent).  In  general, 
the  invaded  zone  included  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  rela¬ 
tively  high  crop  yields  per  acre.  This  area  before  the  war  not  only  exported 
surpluses  abroad  but  also  helped  to  feed  the  less  fertile  and  more  industrialized 
sections  of  the  country,  including  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  with  a  combined  population  in  1939  of  over  7,000,000 
people. 

Practically  all  of  this  productive  land  has  been  recaptured  by  the  Russians 
but  the  Nazi  retreat  left  in  its  wake  terrible  devastation:  Burned  villages,  de¬ 
stroyed  tractors  and  other  farm  equipment,  weedy  fields  and  the  wanton  slaughter 
of  livestock  referred  to  above.  When  to  this  is  added  the  slaughter  or  mass 
deportation  of  able-bodied  farmers,  the  great  handicap  under  which  our  ally  is 
struggling  to  put  this  fertile  land  back  into  production  is  obvious.  But  until  a 
substantial  agricultural  recovery  is  achieved  in  these  devastated  regions,  which 
is  a  difficult  task  under  war  conditions,  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  need  our 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  food  supplies. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND  EGGS 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  appears  on  page  10,  dairy  products 
and  eggs,  $563,082,000.  This  supply  consists  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  and  powdered  milk  and  cheese  and  dried  whole  eggs  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  butter  I  note  that  the  only  butter  that  is 
lend-leased  is  to  Russia,  for  the  armed  forces  and  principally  for 
soldiers  recuperating  in  hospitals. 

You  have  here  only  44,643  long  tons,  or  90,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
The  note  here  explains  that  it  is  principally  for  the  army  and  the 
soldiers  recuperating  in  hospitals.  At  that  rate  they  must  have  a 
good  many  wounded  soldiers  to  use  90,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 

What  is  the  per  capita  consumption  normally  of  butter? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  that  offhand,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  have  to  check  up  on  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Our  production  was  about  2,000,000,000  pounds 
in  this  country. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  normal  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  17.5  pounds  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  something  about  the  relative  consumption 
in  Russia  and  in  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Olmsted.  With  respect  to  butter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  with  respect  to  butter,  dairy  products,  and 
eggs. 

Colonel  Olmsted.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  figures,  but  we  will 
supply  them  for  Russia  insofar  as  they  are  available  to  us. 

The  consumption  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products,  as  well  as 
eggs  and  poultry  products  on  a  per  capital  basis  in  Russia  normally 
is  less  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  information  available  to 
us  indicates  that  there  is  today  practically  no  civilian  consumption 
of  butter  in  Russia,  what  butter  is  available  to  Russia  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  armed  forces,  but  it  has  been  inadequate.  In  addition  to 
the  supply  that  is  available  to  them  they  have  asked  us  or  100,000,000 
pounds  and  have  assured  us  in  writing  that  is  strictly  for  military 
forces. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  would  begrudge  the 
small  amount  of  butter  we  are  sending  to  Russia,  to  those  wounded 
soldiers  who  have  been  to  the  front  and  have  returned,  what  is  left 
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of  them.  Certainly  they  are  entitled  to  a  little  butter  on  their  black 
bread  and  certainly  no  one  would  regret  this  amount  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  less  than  5  percent  of  our  total  1944  production — 4.7 
percent. 

Air.  Ludlow.  Are  we  sending  any  margarine  to  Russia? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  are  sending  a  little. 

Air.  AIarshall.  Not  very  much. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  What  part  of  this  item,  if  any,  goes  to  the 
civilian  population? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Of  butter? 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  Yes;  and  all  the  commodities  listed  here. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Our  advice  from  the  Russians  is  that  this  all 
goes, to  the  Army.  They  have  made  this  reservation  that  occasionally 
from  the  lend-lease  deliveries  a  little  is  put  in  channels  of  civilian 
consumption,  but  a  corresponding  amount  of  production  is  taken  out 
of  civilian  channels  and  supplied  to  the  Army. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  I  note  that  skim-milk  powder  you  say  is 
Used  for  household  distribution,  among  other  things. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  for  household  distribution.  The  dry  skim- 
milk  powder  refers  particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom  where  a  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  established  for  the  distribution  of  this  commodity, 
itnd  that  is  not  true  for  the  Russians,  at  least  it  is  not  true  to  the 
same  extent;  there  may  be  some  small  civilian  distribution. 

Air.  Taber.  How  much  did  you  send  these  people  last  year;  do 
you  know? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  What  commodities,  Air.  Taber? 

Air.  Taber.  Well,  for  instance,  how  much  butter  did  you  send 
them? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  My  recollection  is  we  sent  approximately 
80,000,000  pounds. 

Air.  Taber.  To  Russia. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Air.  Taber.  Why  would  that  not  show  up  in  here?  It  does  not 
show  because  the  figures  given  here  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  was  on  the  calendar  year. 

Air.  Taber.  And  the  comparable  figures  for  the  calendar  year  are 
not  given? 

Air.  Cox.  The  impact  figure  indicates  we  sent  to  Russia  35,535 
long  tons,  which  is  approximately  80,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  guess  that  will  all  be  covered  in  the  table  I  asked  you 
to  furnish. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  the  butter  that  was  sent  to  Russia  will  be  included. 

Mr.  Taber.  These  shipments,  to  what  extent  are  they  reimbur¬ 
sable;  shipments  to  the  north  African  colonies? 

Air.  Cox.  Yes. 

Air.  Taber.  That  part  is  reimbursable? 

Air.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  the  part  that  goes  to  the  Netherlands;  is  that 
reimbursable? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  entirely  for  military  forces. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  about  India? 

Air.  Cox.  That  is  not  reimbursable. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  that  for  the  military  forces  or  what? 

Air.  Cox.  For  the  military  forces  entirely. 
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Mr.  Taber.  The  French  Colonies  you  spoke  of,  the  part  that  went 
to  the  military. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

MEAT  AND  FISH 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  next  page  11,  meat  and  fish, 
$924,866,000.  This  amount  seems  to  be  about  equally  divided 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  and  the  most  of  it  is  pork. 
The  requirements  represent  about  19  percent  of  our  estimated  1944 
supply.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  consumption  figures  per  capita 
as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  middle  column. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  will  have  to  look  them  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  want  the  per  capita  consumption? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

Comparison  or  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Food  in  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  1 


Table  1. — Estimated  supplies,  in  pounds  per  capita  per  year,  moving  into  civilian 

consumption  * 


Item 

Supplies,  pre-war 

Supplies,  1943  1 

Percentage 
change,  1943 
compared  with 
pre-war — 

Supplies  in 
United 
Kingdom, 
1943  as 
percentage 
of— 

Supplies  in  Canada  as 
percentage  of  United 

States  1943 

United 

States 

Canada 

United1 

Kingdom 

U  nited 
States 

Canada 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Canada 

United 

Kingdom 

U  nited 
States 

Canada 

Milk  and  milk  products, 
excluding  butter,  total 
milk  solids  (fat  and  non- 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

fat) _ -  - 

55.0 

54.6 

38.3 

64.4 

64.  3 

49.2 

+17 

+  18 

+28 

76 

77 

10 

Meats  including  cured, 
canned,  and  edible  offal 
(as  carcass  weight) _ 

134.9 

120. 1 

136.4 

141.3 

134.4 

107.3 

+5 

+12 

-21 

76 

80 

95 

Poultry,  game,  and  fish 
(edible  weight) _ 

26. 1 

25.8 

30.6 

27.6 

26.2 

18.8 

+6 

+2 

-39 

68 

72 

95 

Eggs  (fresh  equivalent) . . _ 

35.6 

30.5 

24.4 

41.2 

37.8 

22.9 

+  16 

+24 

-6 

56 

61 

92 

Oils  and  fats  (fat  content) . 

45. 1 

41.2 

45.  6 

44.5 

43.6 

38.4 

-1 

+6 

-16 

86 

88 

98 

Sugars  and  sirups  (sugar 
content) _ 

105.3 

97.0 

94.5 

84.0 

79.1 

65.0 

-20 

-18 

-31 

77 

82 

94 

Potatoes  and  sweetpota- 
toes _ 

142.7 

191.7 

177.0 

155.1 

205.1 

255.8 

+9 

+7 

+45 

165 

125 

132 

Pulses  (beans,  peas,  and 
lentils)  and  nuts  (weight 
without  shell _ 

15.8 

12.6 

9.5 

19.3 

11.7 

5.6 

+22 

-7 

-41 

29 

48 

61 

Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits 
(fresh  fruit  equivalent) .  _ 

88  3 

51.1 

46.8 

103.0 

61.5 

23.2 

+17 

+20 

-50 

23 

38 

60 

Other  fruits  and  fruit 
products  (fresh  equiva¬ 
lent) _  .. 

151.3 

79.6 

93.5 

104.1 

72.4 

52.0 

-31 

-9 

-44 

50 

72 

70 

Leafy,  green,  and  yellow 
vegetables  ...  .  . . . 

85.7 

43.9 

99.3 

93.4 

43.2 

132.7 

+9 

-2 

+34 

142 

307 

46 

Other  vegetables _ 

62.3 

34.0 

48.6 

65.4 

32.8 

64.4 

+5 

-4 

+33 

98 

196 

50 

Grain  products _ _ 

200.  7 

206.9 

211.0 

201.2 

215.  4 

247.4 

+4 

+17 

123 

115 

107 

Beverages  (tea,  coffee, 
cocoa).. _ _ 

16.0 

10.8 

13.5 

14.3 

10.5 

12.3 

-11 

-3 

-9 

86 

117 

73 

1  Taken  from  report  of  a  special  joint  committee  set  up  by  the  Combined  Food  Board  on  Food  Consump 
tion  Levels  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  issued  April  1944. 
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The  per  capita  supplies  of  all  foods  (by  major  commodity  groups)  available  for 
civilian  consumption  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
expressed  in  terms  of  agreed  common  denominators,  are  shown  in  table  1.  It 
will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  for  all  food  groups,  except  grain  products, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables,  the  supply  level  for  the  United  States  is  highest,  that 
for  Canada  intermediate,  but  in  most  cases  close  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
for  the  United  Kingdom  lowest.  For  grain  products  and  potatoes  this  order  is 
reversed,  the  United  Kingdom  being  highest,  Canada  next,  and  the  United  States 
lowest.  In  the  case  of  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables  and  other  vegetables, 
United  Kingdom  supplies  are  greatest  and  Canadian  very  much  the  lowest.  These 
facts  are  illustrated  by  chart  1.  Before  the  war  the  commodity  composition  of 
the  diets  of  the  3  countries  was  essentially  similar,  although  even  then  some  differ¬ 
ences  existed.  These  differences  have  been  increased  by  changes  necessitated  by 
wartime  conditions,  changes  which  have  been  greater  in  the  United  Kingdom  thap 
in  the  other  2  countries.  This  is  illustrated  in  chart  2  which  shows  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  10  of  the  14  commodity  groups  show  changes  (+  or  — )  of  more 
than  20  percent,  from  pre-war  levels,  as  compared  with  2  changes  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  United  States  and  1  change  in  Canada.  For  most  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  supplies  are  close  to  or  rather  above  their  pre-war 
level.  In  the  United  Kingdom  9  of  the  14  groups  show  changes  in  downward 
direction,  although  these  have  been  partly  offset  by  substantially  increased' con¬ 
sumption  in  some  groups — milk  products,  grains,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  A 
comparison  of  supply  levels,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  1943  and  of  the  changes 
since  before  the  war,  for  the  main  food  groups,  is  as  follows: 

Milk  ynd  milk  products.- — Each  country  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  and  milk  products,  although  that  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
noticeably  the  greatest.  As  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  appreciably 
greater  pre-war  supplies  however,  the  United  Kingdom  level  for  1943  remains 
nearly  25  percent  lower  than  those  of  the  other  two  countries. 

Meat,  poultry  and  fish,  and  eggs. — For  each  of  these  groups- — which  are  known  as 
entree  foods- — both  the  United  Staes  and  Canada  show  increases,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  a  decrease.  For  the  first  two  groups,  the  United  Kingdom  pre¬ 
war  supplies  were  higher  than  for  either  of  the  other  countries,  but  in  1943  they 
were  noticeably  lower. 

Oils  and  fats.- — The  supply  levels  of  oils  and  fats  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  approximately  maintained.  Before  the  war  the  United  King¬ 
dom  had  the  largest  supply  by  a  slight  margin.  However,  a  16-perceiw  decline 
during  the  war  has  brought  the  United  Kingdom  supply  below  those  of  the  other 
two  countries. 

Sugars  and  sirups.- — All  three  countries  have  suffered  a  considerable  reduction 
in  supplies  of  sugars  and  sirups.  This  reduction  amounts  to  about  30  percent  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  about  20  percent  in  the  other  two  countries. 

Potatoes. — Consumption  of  potatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  by 
nearly  50  percent  to  about  65  percent  above  the  United  States  and  25  percent 
above  the  Canadian  levels;  consumption  levels  in  the  other  two  countries  have 
increased  by  less  than  10  percent. 

Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits.- — Before  the  war,  the  consumption  of  tomatoes  and 
citrus  fruits  in  the  United  States  was  highest  and  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  lowest.  In  1943  the  relative  positions  remained  the  same  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  made  more  pronounced  by  a  50  percent  drop  in  the  United  Kingdom 
level  and  a  16-percent  increase  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Canadian  supplies 
were  little  changed. 

Other  fruits  and  fruit  products.- — Declines  in  available  quantities  of  other  fruits 
and  fruit  products  are  shown  for  all  three  countries,  with  the  most  significant  de¬ 
creases  occurring  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  Canadian 
pre-war  level  was  lower  than  pre-war  levels  in  the  other  countries  and  in  1943  it 
was  still  appreciably  below  the  United  States  level,  although  well  above  the 
United  Kingdom  level. 

Leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables.- — In  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  of  these 
vegetables  have  increased  by  about  one-third  to  about  42  percent  of  above  those 
of  the  United  States  and  some  three  times  above  the  Canadian  level. 

Other  vegetables.- — For  this  group,  United  Kingdom  supplies  have  risen  by  about 
one-third  to  approximately  the  level  of  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  double 
the  Canadian  level. 
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PEE  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Chairman.  The  note  states  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  144  pounds.  I  thought 
I  saw  somewhere  a  statement  indicating  that  we  had  stepped  up  the 
consumption  to  about  154  pounds  of  meat,  in  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1944 
supply  estimates  were  made  as  to  what  would  be  produced  in  the 
country  and  allocations  were  based  on  that  and  that  provided  a 
smaller  figure  for  our  consumption. 

The  actual  production  turned  out  to  be  much  larger,  and  an 
additional  500,000,000  pounds  was  allocated  for  civilian  consumption, 
and  because  there  was  production  in  excess  of  demand  over  these 
programs,  and  the  Army  when  those  allocations  were  met,  we  stepped 
up  the  average  civilian  consumption  and  were  enabled  to  take  off 
rationing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  figure  you  have  on  per  capita 
consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  have  some  figures  available.  For  1943  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  107.3  pounds  per  annum; 
1943,  in  the  United  States  it  was  141.3  pounds  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  note  here  states  that  it  was  144  pounds 
in  1943,  but  I  have  received  information  elsewhere- — I  cannot  recall 
where  it  was,  and  it  may  be  I  am  in  error  as  to  the  amount — but  it  is 
my  recollection  that  it  was  larger  than  that;  that  the  1944  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  was  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  estimated  to  be? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  which  is  the 
only  quarter  for  which  we  have  figures,  it  will  run  about  four  and  a 
half  pounds  ahead  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  make  it  about  147  to  147K  pounds? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  would  be  for  one  quarter,  and  four  times 
that  would  be  roughly  15  to  16  pounds  more. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  For  the  year,  if  production  keeps  up,  but  we 
have  expected  for  some  time  a  decline  in  the  hog  run.  It  has  not 
come  as  yet;  we  are  still  expecting  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  rough  estimate  for  the  year  you  would  say 
would  be  at  least  10  pounds  more? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Based  upon 'present  indications,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  rate  it  would  be  between  16  and  18 
pounds? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  safely  estimate  it  to  be  at  least  10  pounds? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  largest  per  capita  consumption  in  our 
history? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  believe  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  instead  of  our  engaging  in  great 
privation  in  the  matter  of  consumption  in  the  United  States  we  are 
consuming  more  meat  than  we  have  ever  consumed  before? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thaUis 
true  of  our  whole  food  program  in  general.  Our  food  production'is 
running  somewhere  around  128  percent  of  the  normal  production 
immediately  preceding  the  war  and  we  are  only  shipping  abroad  and 
to  our  own  army  25  percent,  which  would  leave  us  something  above 
normal  to  supply  the  civilians  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  is  an  interesting  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  annual  statistics,  per  capita,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  larger  than  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  war.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  prior  to  the  war,  it  was  136.4, 
which  has  now  dropped  to  107.3;  whereas  in  the  United  States  our 
pre-war  consumption  was  135  pounds,  or  about  1  %  pounds  less  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  may  be  interested  that  the  percentage  figures  com¬ 
paring  the  pre-war  consumption  in  the  United  States  with  the  United 
Kingdom  show  plus  5  percent  in  1943,  whereas  the  pre-war  in  the 
United  Kingdom  compares  with  a  minus  21  percent;  in  other  words, 
a  21  percent  decrease  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  Eng¬ 
land  compared  with  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  United  States  for 
1943,  comparing  the  pre-war  years. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  also  significant  that  practically  all  of 
England’s  meat  was  imported  and  practically  all  of  our  meat  was 
home  produced. 

Mr.  Taber.  Referring  to  the  British  as  beef  eaters,  they  seem  to 
have  blossomed  into  pork  eaters,  according  to  this  set-up. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Taber.  Not  a  matter  of  pleasure? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

VARIANCE  IN  QUANTITY  OF  MEAT  SUPPLIED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  Chairman  stated,  as  I  recall,  that  the  two 
amounts  are  comparable  that  are  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
to  Russia,  comparing  the  dollar  volume,  but  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  quantity;  401,786  long  tons  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  748,480  long  tons  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  almost 
double.  What  is  the  explanation  for  the  dollar  volume  being  almost 
the  same  but  the  quantity  so  much  greater  to  the  United  Kingdom? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  varieties  that  are  taken  by  the  respective 
claimants.  Then,  the  Russians  have  never  asked  for  meat  as  such; 
we  send  a  log  of  frozen  meats  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Russians 
want  canned  meat,  fatbacks,  and  port. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is  the  explanation,  the  cheaper  products? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  cannot  the  Russians  take  the  cheaper  products 
just  as  well  as  the  British? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  do. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is  what  he  just  stated. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  got  a  cheap  product  on  the  line  for  the 
British,  according  to  my  figures. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  But  look  at  the  difference  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  quantity  for  the  British  is  bigger. 

The  Chairman.  Canned  meats  go  to  Russia? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  Canned  meats. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  frozen  meats  will  not  go  to  Russia? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Because  they  have  no  refrigeration.  May  I 
point  out  too,  Mr.  Taber,  that  whereas  we  are  sending  them  canned 
meat,  1  ton  of  canned  meat  is  equal  to  1.51  tons  in  carcass  weight 
equivalent. 

Mi.  Taber.  Yes. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Consequently  the  canned  meat  in  terms  of  tons 
represents  a  greater  cost;  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  con¬ 
centrated. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  boneless. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Boneless;  yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Without  the  hides  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  For  Britain  we  just  cut  a  hog  in  half  and 
freeze  it  and  send  it  to  them. 

RELIEF  PURPOSES 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  this  food  program  is  used  for  so-called 
relief  purposes  such  as  in  north  Africa  or  Italy  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  There  is  not  any  of  it  in  here  that  is  used  for 
relief  purposes. 

Mr.  Taber.  None  at  all? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  about  French  North  Africa? 

Mr.  Cox.  What  we  have  supplied  to  the  civilians  is  on  a  reim¬ 
bursable  basis.  It  is  not  under  straight  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  about  Greece? 

Mr.  Cox.  Greece  is  not  a  liberated  area  as  yet. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  goes  through  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 


PRICES  PAID  FOR  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Taber.  How  about  the  prices  on  this  stuff ;  are  the  same  prices 
paid  that  are  paid  for  food  that  goes  into  the  channels  of  trade,  or  are 
they  higher  or  lower? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  are  exactly  the  same  or  lower.  We  have 
had  very  definite  experience  in  prices,  particularly  of  meat  products. 
When  there  is  a  shortage  and  you  try  to  force  people  to  sell  to  the 
Government— you  cannot  very  well,  in  fair  play,  force  them  to  sell 
for  less  than  they  can  get  from  civilian  consumers.  In  other  words, 
if  there  is  an  adequate  supply  we  buy  in  the  open  market  and  we  are 
able  to  buy  for  less  than  the  civilians  can  buy. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  would  you  do  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  suppose  a  producer  wants  to  sell  and  he 
offers  it  to  us  and  we  reject  it,  then  we  suggest  he  offer  it  for  a  lower 
price.  For  example,  I  just  noticed  this  morning  that  we  were  buying 
a  Russian  type  of  canned  meat,  Tushonka,  which  we  were  buying  at 
$5  a  hundred  below  or  4  cents  a  pound  below  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  form  of  meat  is  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  pieces  of  pork  put  into  cans  with  lard 
filler  and  a  bay  leaf.  The  Russians  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  precooked? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  ready  for  consumption? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  they  eat  the  lard  with  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  spread  lard  on  their  bread? 

The  Chairman.  The  northern  folks  eat  a  great  deal  of  fats? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  like  pork  fat,  if  anything,  better  than  butter,  do 
they  not? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  do  not  know  that  they  like  it  as  well  as 
butter.  There  is  a  saying  in  the  Ukraine  that  when  a  peasant  was 
asked  what  he  woidd  do  if  he  were  the  czar  he  replied  that  if  he  was  a 
czar  he  would  eat  sandwiches  of  fatback  between  two  pieces  of  fat-back. 
They  seem  to  like  pork  fat. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Your  processed  pork  is  certainly  larger  for 
civilian  distribution  than  for  all  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  record  already  but  if  it 
is  not,  what  is  the  percentage  of  food  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  represented  in  what  we  will  supply,  in  the  estimate  before  us? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  This  covers  the  last  figures  I  have.  The  last 
figure  I  saw  showed  the  supply  about  one-fourth  in  terms  of  nutritive 
value  in  tonnage  around  8  to  10  percent. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Taber.  So  in  meat  products  and  dairy  products  we  are  going 
further  than  those  figures? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  we  are.  I  cannot  offhand  give  you  the 
percentages  of  the  total  meat  consumption  we  are  supplying  but  I 
would  estimate  around  30  percent. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  a  year 
ago,  as  I  remember. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  The  British  are  getting,  as  you  know, 
a  lot  of  meat  from  the  Argentine  and  the  Southern  Dominions  the 
quantity  they  get  from  the  latter  source  varies  inversely  to  the  taking 
of  that  supply  for  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Pacific.  As  our 
Army  takes  more  we  increase  the  allocations  from  the  United  States 
to  Britain  [indicating], 

ICELAND  FISH 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  not  the  British  get  all  the  fish  they  want  out  of 
Iceland? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  get  all  the  fish  that  are  available  in 
Iceland,  not  all  they  want. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  not  all  they  want? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  Where  did  they  used  to  get  their  fish  in  the  old  days? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  they  got  some  from  Iceland,  some  from 
Norway,  and  they  did  some  fishing  themselves. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  are  still  doing  it,  are  they  not? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  understand  they  are  not  doing  much  fishing 
around  the  British  Isles  since  the  war  has  been  on;  it  would  be  a 
fairly  dangerous  occupation. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  we  make  any  contribution  toward  providing  the 
fish  from  Iceland? 
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Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  now.  Yon  will  recall  that  we  entered  into  a 
triparty  agreement,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Iceland, 
under  which  we  paid  dollars  and  Great  Britain  paid  sterling,  but  we 
are  now  making  no  contributions. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  are  not  involved  in  that  any  more? 

Mr.  Cox.  Except  that  we  are  a  party  to  the  contract,  but  we  do 
not  pay. 

.  Mr.  Taber.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  reason  for  the  United  States  being  a  party  to  the 
contract  is  that  when  in  1941  we  were  invited  into  Iceland,  the 
President  made  certain  commitments  to  help  keep  up  the  economy, 
and  our  portion  is  fulfilled  by  being  a  party  to  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  all  testified  to  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Taber.  About  2  years  ago  we  had  that  up,  but  at  that  time 
I  believe  we  were  paying  something. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  we  were  making  partial  payments  in  dollars  and 
the  British  were  paying  in  sterling,  and  between  that  time  and  now 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into,  rather,  after  the  first  of  1944,  under 
which  the  British  are  making  all  the  payments. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  Chairman.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  pages  12  and  13,  $289,- 
315.000.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  on  this. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  These  estimates  for  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  very  carefully  screened,  Mr.  Chairman.  Considered  in  terms  of 
the  needs  they  are  great.  They  are  relatively  small  in  relation  to 
our  supply,  with  one  exception,  that  of  dehydrated  foods,  that  is, 
the  percentage  of  dehydrated  foods  to  the  total  production,  13,  14, 
or  15  percent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  true  of  dried  fruits? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact  everything  canned  or  dehydrated  and 
dried. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  About  21  percent  of  the  dried  fruits  and  14 
percent  of  the  dehydrated  vegetables  will  be  taken  but  only  2  or  3 
percent  of  the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  taken. 

The  Chairman.  These  impact  figures  on  page  13  are  rather  inac¬ 
curate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
especially  processed  for  export  and  would  not  be  so  processed  and 
packed  if  they  were  intended  for  home  consumption.  So  that  this 
is  not  a  very  accurate  percentage.  I  wonder  if  you  have  figures  of 
impact  based  upon  production  before  processing,  as  related  to  lend- 
lease. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  could  prepare  an  estimate  of  that.  You 
will  notice  the  footnote  under  the  impact  table,  “In  terms  of  total 
food  (processed  plus  unprocessed)  the  impact  is  very  much  lower.” 

I  imagine  it  would  be  less  than  1  percent  in  all  cases  and  probably 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  most  cases.  We  can  prepare 
such  an  impact  table  especially,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  supplement  your 
statement  with  that  information. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Fruit  and  vegetable  impact 


[Long  tons] 


Farm  weight  equivalent 

Dried 
beans 
and  peas 
(cleaned 
basis) 

Dried 

fruits 

Canned 

fruits 

Total 

fruits 

Canned 

vege¬ 

tables 

Dehy¬ 

drated 

vege¬ 

tables, 

onions, 

and 

tomato 

powder 

All  vege¬ 
tables, 
excluding 
dried  peas 
and  beans 

1944-45  Budget  estimate _ 

616, 741 

62, 902 

679,  643 
14,  370,  300 
4.7 
731,  116 
13,  212,  200 
5.5 

120, 907 

216, 113 

337, 020 

19,  869,112 

1.7 
219,  762 

20,  296,  643 

1.  1 

395,000 
2,  625, 000 
15.0 
197,  000 
1, 802,  700 
10.5 

1943  lend-lease  exports _ 

589, 420 

141, 696 

52, 317 

167,  445 

1943  lend-lease  percent _ 

Mr.  Taber.  You  are  increasing  the  quantities  of  a  great  many  of 
these  things  that  you  are  going  to  send  over.  There  is  one  small  item 
that  shows  a  decrease,  but  most  of  them  show  a  marked  increase.  Do 
you  have  information  to  indicate  that  the  quantities  of  these  items 
will  be  available  that  are  indicated  here? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir;  in  most  of  these  commodities;  all  of 
these  allocations,  or  tentative  allocations,  are  based  on  production 
estimates  that  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  are  planning  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  dried 
beans  and  peas,  distribution  under  lend-lease. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  really  more  than  50  percent,  pretty  nearly  100 
percent.  Are  you  going  to  have  production  that  will  cover  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Last  year  we  deliberately  held  down  on  exports 
of  beans  and  peas,  because,  as  you  recall,  they  were  short  in  the  United 
States  relatively,  and  for  a  while  they  were  on  the  ration. 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  they  short  nowY 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  short  now.  There  is  a 
heavy  production.  We  have  a  support  price  on  the  commodity,  and 
to  be  really  candid  about  it,  we  are  quite  thankful  to  have  an  outlet 
for  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  the  dehydrated  things  you  have  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  production  set-up,  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  shipments. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  really  expect  to  meet  that,  too? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  expect  to  see  the  production  of  these  vegetables 
up  enough  to  cover  the  shipments? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  we  do,  Mr.  Taber.  One  of  the  principal 
problems  we  have  this  year  is  production  exceeding  these  estimates 
so  far. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  say  exceeding? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  a  lower  estimate  on  canned  vegetables. 
What  does  that  mean?  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  shifting  it  into 
dehydrated  stuff,  or  what? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  The  estimate  of  production  is  somewhat  smaller 
of  canned  vegetables  this  year  than  it  was  last  year,  but  the  Budget 
estimate,  the  proposed  program,  is  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  double,  is  it  not? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  for  that  is  increase  in 
service  requirements. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  military  service  requirements? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  these  things  go  mostly  to  the  civilian  or  the  mili¬ 
tary  population? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  go  to  the 
military  services,  I  believe,  without  any  large  exceptions.  The  de¬ 
hydrated  vegetables  are  distributed  to  the  military  services.  Dried 
fruits  go  to  both.  Dried  beans  and  peas  go  to  both. 

Mr.  Taber.  Dried  beans  anci  peas  do  not  run  large  enough  as  an 
item  in  the  proposed  production  to  be  a  serious  drain  on  the  United 
States  program.  It  looks  as  though  you  were  figuring  that  the 
United  States  would  eat  a  lot  more  beans. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  right.  After  the  lend-lease  export  is 
taken  out,  you  will  see  that  there  are  about  2,200,000  long  tons 
available  as  compared  with  1,800.000  last  year. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  note  that  you  have  15,000  tons  of  concentrated 
orange  juice  at  a  cost  of  $21,105,000.  That  is  for  distribution  to  poor 
people,  or  to  children? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  To  children. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Free  distribution  to  poor  people? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is,  to 
poor  children. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  intended  entirely  for  distribution  to  the  children? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Are  the  French  colony  items  reimbursable? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  civilian  purposes;  yes. 

GRAIN  AND  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 
SHIPMENT  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  grain  and  cereal  products,  to  be 
found  on  pages  14  and  15,  the  amount  involved  being  $180,699,910. 
Your  notes  on  page  15  are  quite  full  and  the  impact  on  our  own  supply 
of  this  export  is  a  very  low  percentage,  less  than  1  percent  in  the  case 
of  barley,  barley  products,  oats  and  oat  products,  and  only  1%  percent 
on  soybean  products,  and  5  percent  on  rice  and  rice  products. 

Is  there  any  special  statement  that  should  be  made  relative  to  this 
category? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  every¬ 
thing,  we  could  say  is  contained  in  these  notes.  We  are  being  very 
careful,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  point  out,  with  respect  to  our  cereal 
supply,  particularly  wheat,  because  of  the  United  States’  position  with 
respect  to  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  note  that  most  of 
this  goes  to  Russia,  a  great  grain-exporting  country  prior  to  the  war. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  their  grain  supply  lias  been  greatly  shortened 
ever  since  German  occupation  of  the  Ukraine. 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  that  is  right.  I  have  seen  figures  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  had  lost  as  much  as  75  percent  of  their  grain  produc¬ 
tion  when  the  war  with  Germany  began.  Incidentally,  the  United 
Kingdom  gets  lots  of  wheat  from  Canada.  Both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  under  the  protocol,  supply  wheat  and  wheat  products 
to  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  Russia,  most  of  their  lend-lease  grain  is 
wheat  and  wheat  products? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Ukraine  is  one  of  the  great  wheat  baskets 
of  the  world.  Most  of  the  British  supply  of  grains  comes  from 
Canada  and  South  America? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  From  Canada  mainly.  Only  a  small  trickle 
from  South  America,  the  Argentine,  because  it  is  an  uneconomic 
shioDin?  route. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  category  represent  a  decrease  in  our 
previous  lend-lease  exports  under  this  group  of  commodities? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Next  year  it  is  estimated  we  will  export 
1,268,160  long  tons  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  Chairman.  The  trend  is  in  what  direction? 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  not  the  figure  that  is  given  on  this  impact 
sheet,  is  it?  It  shows  here  1,543,000  on  this  impact  sheet.  I  do  not 
understand  that. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  total  I  have  here  is  1,486,370. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  page  is  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Page  15. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  figure  on  page  15  that  I  have  is  1,543,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is  computed  in  whole-grain  equivalent.  Very 
largely  flour  will  be  shipped.  Flour  is  about  a  73  percent  extraction 
and  this  is  computed  back  to  the  whole-grain  equivalent.  Actually 
27  percent  is  bran  and  middlings  which  we  use  for  livestock  feed  here. 
There  is  a  note  right  under  there  explaining  that.  I  admit  that  that 
looks  a  little  confusing,  but  that  is  the  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  do  you  get  the  figure  of  49,000,000  tons  as  the 
estimated  supply  of  wheat? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  estimated  supply  is  what  will  be  available 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  this  crop  year  plus  what  we  get 
from  Canada.  And  that  is  converted  from  bushels  into  tonnage. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  that  means  how  many  bushels? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  As  I  recall,  there  are  37  bushels  to  the  long  ton. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  means  pretty  nearly  1,500,000,000  bushels? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  what  does  that  figure  represent? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  this  year’s  production  plus  stocks. 
We  always  have  a  ca^ry-over  of  a  pretty  substantial  size. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  from  Canada? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  As  I  recall,  170,000,000  bushels  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  notice  that  we  are  sending  spaghetti  to  the  Greeks; 
that  is  through  the  Red  Cross? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  Everything  we  send  to  the  Greeks  is 
through  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Four  thousand  long  tons. 
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SUGAR,  CHOCOLATE,  AND  SACCHARIN  PRODUCTS 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  item  for  sugar,  chocolate,  and 
saccharin  products,  on  page  16,  $82,143,600.  This  is  principally  in 
refined  sugar  for  the  Russian  armed  forces. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  this  sugar  is  purchased  in  the  Caribbean 
area  and  shipped  direct,  is  it? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Most  of  it  is  purchased  in  that  area;  some  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Of  course,  we  ship  some  beet  sugar  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  produce  enough  for 
our  own  consumption.  We  have  to  import  sugar. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  right.  We  buy  the  total  crop  from 
Cuba.  But  then,  when  we  ship  to  Europe,  we  ship  from  the  nearest 
port.  So  that,  when  shipping  from  the  west  coast,  we  sometimes 
get  beet  sugar. 

I  should  like  to  say  this.  There  is  a  little  bit  more  in  this  than 
refined  sugar.  A  lot  of  it  is  cube  sugar  especially  requested  for  the 
Russian  Army. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  raised  the  same  question.  They  came  in 
and  asked  for  cube  sugar  and  w7e  resisted  it  at  great  length  and  cabled 
the  Ambassador.  It  seems  that  the  Russian  Army,  for  manjq  many 
years,  has  had  the  habit,  in  the  wintertime,  of  stopping  about  once  an 
hour  or  so  and  drinking  a  cup  of  boiling  hot  tea.  The  way  they  drink 
it  is  to  put  a  cube  of  sugar  between  their  teeth  and  suck  the  tea  through 
it.  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  that  is  the  way  they  do  it.  And  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  advised  that  that  has  a  little  bit  to  do  with  the 
way  that  Army  moves  around  in  the  wintertime,  we  have  gone  ahead 
and  gotten  cube  sugar  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  almost  the  English  custom,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  way  they  use  the  sugar. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  think  they  put  it  in  and  stir  it  with  a  spoon. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Russia  normally  produce  sugar?  Wliere  does 
she  get  her  sugar  normally? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Before  the  war  Russia  was  among  the  minor 
sugar  exporting  countries.  But  her  sugar-beet  growing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  was  concentrated  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  food  production  in  the  invaded  zone.  The  provinces  of 
Vinnitza,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  and  Poltava  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Kursk  and 
Voronezh  in  the  central  black  soil  area — all  names  with  which  the 
war  has  made  us  familiar — were  the  principal  producing  regions. 
Ukraine  alone  accounted  in  1937  for  three-fourths. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  items,  saccharin  and  chocolate,  intrigue 
me  as  to  their  lend-lease  value.  I  see  that  the  saccharin  is  for  use  of 
the  armed  forces  in  India,  and  the  chocolate  is  for  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  Nations  putting  in  at  our  ports,  and  the  quantities  are  not 
large  relatively  speaking. 

Why  is  it  required  in  India? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  that 
apparently  there  is  no  other  source. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  distribution? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  No.  I  think  they  can  get  saccharin  from  other 
points.  Shipping-wise  there  arc  a  number  of  items  for  the  British 
services,  chocolate,  for  example,  being  one  of  them,  and  it  looks  a  little 
bit  ridiculous  on  its  face  for  us  to  be  buying  cocoa  beans  from  British- 
controlled  territory  in  Africa  and  bringing  them  over  here  and  then 
reexporting  chocolate  to  the  British  Army.  The  reason  we  do  that  is 
that  the  British  supply  the  United  States  Army  with  chocolate  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  only  shipping  route  there  is  available  to 
these  particular  services  is  from  here,  and  it  being  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity,  we  just  supply  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  you  note  here  that  it  is  for  revictualing 
admiralty  vessels,  British  Navy  vessels  putting  into  United  States 
ports.  W e  help  provision  them  and  supply  the  chocolate  ration? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  saccharin,  sweetness  does 
not  indicate  nutriment  necessarily.  But  the  same  amount  of  sweet¬ 
ness  could  be  compressed  in  much  less  saccharin  than  in  sugar.  It  is 
possible  that  transportation  is  a  factor  there? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  think  it  is  essentially  a  medical  problem 
depending  on  climatic  conditions  in  India. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  kidney  diseases? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  medicine  to  know  whether 
it  is  specifically  that.  There  is  a  footnote  there  on  chocolate.  This 
is  only  being  used  for  British  naval  vessels.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
cocoa  or  chocolate  which  is  made  available  to  our  forces  is  under 
reverse  lend-lease.  Since  last  summer  the  importation  of  cocoa  to 
the  United  States  from  the  British  colonies  is  under  reverse  lend-lease 
in  addition  to  the  stuff  supplied  to  our  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  not  the  Russians  able  to  meet  some  of  their  sugar 
requirements  from  their  own  production  this  year? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  do,  Mr.  Taber,  get  some  of  it.  They 
will  meet  more  this  year  of  their  own  domestic  requirements  than 
they  did  last  year.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  fill  their  require¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  simply  short  of  sugar  even  for  the  Army. 
They  asked  for  390,000  long  tons  last  year,  and  we  gave  them  190,000 
out  of  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  it  we  underwrite  from  offshore 
points,  because  there  apparently  is  no  other  way  for  the  Russians  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  connection  with  wheat  production  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  ought  not  they  to  be  somewhere  near  producing  something 
along  that  line? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  would  think  that  during  the  course  of  this 
year  the  Russians  will  produce  more  for  themselves  than  they  have 
produced  before.  But  I  do  not  think  we  could  reasonably  expect, 
in  a  completely  devasted  area,  to  get  back  to  anything  like  normal 
production  the  first  crop  season. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  have  been  a  surplus  producer  of  most  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  They  did  not  import  any  meat  or  wheat  in  their 
normal  operations,  did  they? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  cannot  answer  that  categorically,  Mr.  Taber. 
I  am  reasonably  sure  they  did  not  import  any  wheat.  I  am  not  so 
sure  they  did  not  import  some  meat. 

Mr.  Taber.  Not  any  substantial  amount. 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  was  a  substantial 
amount. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  were  an  exporter  of  wheat,  I  know. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  have  here  a  table — it  is  an  old  one,  but  I  am 
going  to  submit  it  in  response  to  questions  you  asked  this  morning — 
which  shows  that  Russia  lost,  when  the  Ukraine  was  occupied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  information  we  could  get,  79  percent  of  their  winter 
wheat,  1 1  percent  of  her  spring  wheat,  3 1  percent  of  their  rye,  54  per¬ 
cent  of  their  vegetable  oil,  56  percent  of  their  hogs,  70  percent  of  their 
corn,  85  percent  of  their  sugar  beets,  43  percent  of  their  potatoes,  and 
35  percent  of  their  cattle. 

Depending  on  the  production  cycle  of  each  of  those  commodities, 
they  will  get  back  into  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russians 
have  put  more  pressure  on  us  for  seeds  to  get  back  to  production  than 
they  have  on  any  other  single  thing. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  ought  to  get  back  on  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  So  that  they  would  be  pretty  nearly  independent  this 
year  on  those  things. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  think  you  have  to  consider  that  in  the  light 
of  how  badly  off  they  were  last  year.  Maybe  they  can  get  back  with 
what  we  are  able  to  give  them,  to  something  more  nearly  like  a  normal 
diet.  But  certainly  they  could  not  have  gone  on  in  terms  of  diet  and 
dieting  conditions  under  which  they  endured  last  year. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Do  you  know  how  much  area  Germany  still  has  in 
Russia? 

Colonal  Olmstead.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cox.  Very  little.  They  have  just  about  recaptured  every¬ 
thing  up  to  the  1939  border. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  they  are  into  Poland. 

Mr.  Cox.  They  are  into  pre-war  Poland  and  parts  of  Roumania. 

LARDS,  FATS,  AND  OILS 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  lards,  fats,  and  oils,  shown  on 
page  17,  the  amount  involved  being  $411,265,000.  This  includes 
margarines,  but  not  butter,  and  also  soap.  These  data  you  give  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  are  very  pertinent,  and  I  wish  you  would  include 
that  in  the  record,  if  you  will,  eliminating  whatever  you  think  should 
be  left  out.  About  three-fourths  of  this  goes  to  Russia,  where  you  say 
the  food  situation  is  critical.  Again,  this  does  not  seem  to  jibe  with 
the  Gilmore  Associated  Press  article  referred  to,  and  I  suppose  you 
will  discuss  that  in  the  report  that  will  be  submitted. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  members  this  morning, 
earlier  in  the  hearing,  asked  about  margarine.  I  would  like  to  say, 
if  I  may,  that  we  had  a  very  difficult  time  getting  the  Russians  to 
take  any  margarine  at  all.  After  considerable  investigation  we  found 
that  it  was  because  some  low-grade  margarine  had  been  merchandised 
privately  prior  to  Russia’s  entry  into  the  war.  Their  experience  with 
it  had  been  very  sad,  and,  plead  as  we  might,  they  simply  refused  to 
take  it.  After  we  convinced  the  people  here  and  finally  they  con¬ 
vinced  the  people  at  home  by  sending  samples,  that  we  have  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  margarine,  they  began  to  take  it  in  fairly  substantial 
quantities. 
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Mr.  Taber.  You  have  to  load  your  margarine  up  with  vitamins 
before  you  ship  it  to  Russia. 

Colonel  Olmstfad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  one  of  the  requirements. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  For  their  taking  it. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

SOAP  SUPPLY 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  your  soap  goes  entirely  to  the 
Russian  Army. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  this  Gilmore  article,  a  statement  was 
made  concerning  soap  which  we  will  not  discuss  on  the  record  at  this 
time,  but  what  is  the  situation  in  Europe  as  to  their  ability  to  secure 
soap? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Of  course,  there  is  no  accurate  information  on 
Europe,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  there  are  some  pretty  good  scientific 
guesses.  In  any  war  zone  normally  they  are  short  first  of  fats  and 
oils,  because  it  is  one  of  the  more  complicated  and  high-cost  items  to 
produce.  Soap  has  to  come  out  of  fats  and  oils,  and  that  being  short 
in  the  first  instance,  they  do  not  have  enough  to  meet  their  edible 
needs,  either,  and  consequently  they  are  unable  to  get  anything  with 
which  to  make  soap. 

In  dealing  with  this  picture  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  to  look  at 
edible,  inedible,  and  byproduct  fats  and  oils  as  interchangeable. 
Where  you  have  an  over-all  shortage,  as  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Russia,  and  an  even  more  severe  shortage  in  Europe  itself — although 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  say  for  sure — this  becomes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  item. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  it  was  said  by  American  soldiers 
returning  from  Germany,  who  were  with  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
that  the  surest  way  to  the  favor  of  a  German  housewife  was  to  give 
her  either  a  cake  of  soap  or  a  cake  of  chococlate.  What  is  the  situation 
in  England  at  this  time  so  far  as  soap  i,s  concerned? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  England  is  rationed  on  soap.  As  you  know, 
the  United  States  has  not  rationed  soap  and  the  Government  is.  trying 
very  hard  to  avoid  rationing  soap,  because  it  is  a  tremendously 
difficult  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  soap  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  noticed  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  cake  of 
soap.  It  is  smaller.  And  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  less  borax 
in  certain  species  of  soap  in  which  borax  was  an  ingredient.  Is  that 
true? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  With  respect  to  that  which  is  purchased  for 
the  Army  and  other  governmental  uses,  it  is  purchased  on  Bureau  of 
Standard  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  come  up  to  specifications? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  soap  in  the  general  trade  channels? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  would  be  a  problem  that  would  be  under 
regulation  by  the  O.  P.  A.  in  connection  with  price  ceilings. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  we  getting  the  same  quality  of  soap  as  we 
did  before  the  war? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  have  noticed  a  difference  only  as  a  matter  of 
personal  experience.  1  have  not  gone  into  it  scientifically. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  elements  are  missing? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Rosin  has  been  added  to  some  soap  as  a  filler. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  apprehension,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  that  soap  might  be  rationed  here.  But  I  suppose  all 
prospect  of  that  has  been  dispelled? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  For  the  present  at  least  there  is  enough  oil 
to  make  soap.  In  the  Combined  Food  Board  we  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  drive  a  fairly  good  bargain  with  the  British  to  get  more  of  the 
hard  oils  into  the  United  States.  The  hard  oils  are  primarily  the 
ones  needed  for  soap.  And  in  return  for  that  we  supply  the  British 
with  lard  for  edible  purposes. 

PORK  PRODUCTION 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  question  in  the  United 
States  about  the  economy  of  feeding  corn  to  hogs  to  produce  lard 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Prime  lard  is  being 
turned  over  to  soap  makers,  is  it? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Some  prime  steam  lard  is  being  turned  over 
to  soap  makers.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  production  desires 
cannot  always  be  hit  right  on  the  nose.  We  have  got  less  of  some 
things  we  would  like  to  have,  such  as  tallow,  and  more  than  we 
really  need  immediately  of  some  other  things,  such  as  lard.  And 
to  remedy  the  situation  we  put  the  lard  into  soap  and  do  without 
the  tallow. 

Mr.  Taber.  Our  lard  exports  are  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
production  and  represent  a  decidedly  increasing  item;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  think  your  ideas  on  the  size  of  the  1944  pro¬ 
duction  are  anywhere  near  correct?  Do  you  expect  pork  production 
to  hold  up  through  the  year  1944? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Usually,  Mr.  Taber,  I  think  that  when  you 
have  a  long  supply  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  the  tendency  is  to 
underestimate  it.  When  you  have  a  short  supply,  the  tendency  is 
to  overestimate  it.  Mr.  Chester  Davis,  in  testifying  before  this 
committee  last  year;  stated  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult 
time  handling  hog  population.  He  pointed  out  that  with  a  normal 
hog  population  of  70,000,000,  we  then  had  125,000,000.  Now,  the 
lard  in  relation  to  the  hog  is  being  borne  out  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  producing  more  here.  We  produced  last 
year,  1,337,000  long  tons,  and  this  year  are  producing  1,474,000  long 
tons. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  of  approximately  4  percent. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  opinion,  if  that  is  wrong — 
and  most  estimates  are  wrong — it  is  wrong  on  the  short  side  in 
addition  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  chances  are  that  it  is  more  than  4  percent 
rather  than  4  percent? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  not  figure  that  the  hog  population  will  be 
reduced  cpiite  considerably  as  a  result  of  the  corn  situation? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  present  indications  are,  Mr.  Taber,  that  it 
is  being  reduced. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  quite  rapidly,  too;  is  that  correct? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  are  not  so  many  spring  pigs  being  raised  in 
most  places. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  reports 
that  -spring  pigs  are  about  up  to  production  goals,  but  slightly  under 
last  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  Slightly  under  last  year? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  correct  my  recent  observation;  the 
increase  in  lend-lease  is  4  percent  and  the  increase  in  production  is 
approximately  10  percent. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  increase  in  lend-lease  is  4  percent  of  the  total,  but 
it  is  almost  18  percent  of  the  last-year  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  production? 

Mr.  Taber.  No;  lend-lease  exports  are  393,000  tons,  which  is  33 
percent  of  the  1943  exports,  and  the  increase  percentagewise,  while 
it  is  4  percent  of  the  total,  is  an  increase  over  the  last  year’s  percentage 
of  about  18  percent. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir. 

LARD  FAT  CUT  COSTS 

Mr.  Taber.  The  volume  going  to  Russia  is  about  50  percent  more 
than  the  volume  going  to  Great  Britain  of  lard,  and  that  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cost  is  about  64  percent  more,  nearer  70  percent. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  think  you  might  find  that  difference  in  such 
items  as  canned  margarine. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  just  looking  at  the  top  schedule. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  see. 

Mr.  Taber.  Your  price  schedule  goes  up  100  percent  while  your 
volume  schedule  goes  up  about  60  percent.  That  is  the  thing  to 
which  I  was  calling  attention.  Why  should  that  be? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  would  only  be  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the 
commodities — fat  cuts  and  lard — in  those  lines  that  are  going  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  these  fat  cuts  cost  more  than  the  straight  lard? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  should  they  run  $50,000,000  more  for  the  same 
quantity?  You  have  the  same  quantity,  practically,  of  lard  and  com¬ 
pounds,  and  of  lard  fat  cuts,  and  you  have  $50,000,000  more  in  the 
price. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  do  a  little  figuring  on 
that,  Mr.  Taber.  Just  off  the  cuff  I  cannot  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  Taber.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  am  asking  you  about.  Lard 
fat  cuts,  178,000  tons,  you  have  down  here  for  $120,000,000. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  lards  and  compounds,  up  above,  for  the  same 
quantity,  within  29  tons,  which  would  not  amount  to  anything  on 
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your  figures,  is  $72,000,000,  or  $50,000,000  difference.  Why  should 
there  be  that  much  difference  in  the  price  on  those  two  items? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  appreciate  your  elaborating  your  question, 
because  I  was  a  little  confused.  The  preparation  of  a  fat  cut — that 
is  a  fat-back  piece  of  meat;  the  salting  of  it  and  the  curing  of  it  and  the 
boxing  of  it  and  the  transportation  of  it  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  that  what  you  call  salt  pork? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  sir.  They  take  these  cuts  of  meat - 

Mr.  Taber.  I  know  how  they  do  it. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  have  to  have  a  special  kind  of  boxing  for 
shipping  purposes.  Usually  they  require  greater  transportation  and 
storage  changes  than  lard.  This  is  the  first  time  I  observed  the  figure 
and  it  does  look  a  little  strange,  too,  that  there  is  that  amount  of 
difference. 

Mr.  Taber.  If  that  is  what  it  is,  I  think  I  can  understand  it;  if  that 
means  salt  pork. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  can  trace  this  estimate  down. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  I  understand  it,  if  that  is  what  it  is.  I  would 
expect  the  difference,  then. 

COST  OF  MARGARINE 

Here  is  another  item,  margarine.  There  is  a  10-percent  difference 
in  the  cost  between  the  temperate  climate  and  the  hot  climate  items. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Not  quite,  is  it? 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  it  is  a  little  more;  one  million  two  is  a  little  more 
than  10  percent  of  ten  million  eight.  That  would  mean  quite  a  large 
difference. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  hot  climate  margarine  is  prepared  to  go 
through  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  has  to  travel  through  temperatures 
of  around  130.  The  question  is,  Do  you  get  the  margarine  there  or 
not?  It  costs  us  a  little  more  to  get  it  hydrogenated,  so  it  will  go 
through  that  hot  climate. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  If  you  had  another  route  to  Russia,  through  the 
Bosphorus,  that  would  simplify  your  problem  considerably? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  No  one  has  any  idea  whether  that  will  come  or  not? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  chances  are  we  would  still  have  to  have 
special  packages  because  it  is  not  exactly  cool  in  the  Mediterranean. 

VITAMINS 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  you  have  here  is  vitamin  A.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  used  to  fortify  the  margarine  and  other  edible  fats.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  margarine  supplemented  with  vitamin  A 
insures  accurate  sight.  Without  it  aviators  are  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  amount  provided  here  is  $21,914,400. 
Vitamins  are  necessary  for  troops  serving  in  the  arctic  regions  where 
they  lack  sufficient  sunlight,  and  also  troops  serving  in  submarines 
where  they  do  not  get  out  in  the  open  enough,  and,  I  suppose,  for  con¬ 
valescent  soldiers  and  aviators. 

99254 — 44 - 13 
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Mr.  Taber.  The  vitamin  A  pills  and  the  carotene  oil  are  used  for 
fortifying  margarine  and  edible  fats;  is  that  the  story? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  Some  of  them  are  used  for  other  things. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  what  this  note  says. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  the  principal  use.  The  principal  use 
is  to  fortify  the  margarine,  not  margarine  shipped  but  margarne 
made  over  there. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  make  margarine  over  in  Russia? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  they  do  not  put  the  vitamins  in  it? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  have  to  get  the  vitamins  to  put  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Incidentally,  vitamins,  I  am  told,  have  produced 
a  new  market,  not  comparable,  perhaps,  to  motion  pictures  and  the 
radio  and  the  automobile,  all  of  which  were  created  overnight,  but 
it  is  a  great  industry. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Almost  overnight  the  Nation  has  become  vitamin 
conscious  and  practically  all  of  us  are  taking  them,  whether  we  need 
them  or  not. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  not  have  any  rats  over  in  Russia  to  make 
vitamins  out  of? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  understand  that  Stalin  has  run  all  the  rats 
out  of  Russia.  ( I 

OTHER  FOODSTUFFS 

The  Chairman.  On  page  19  we  find  other  foodstuffs,  miscellaneous 
foodstuffs — baking  powder,  salt,  gelatin,  hops,  sausage  casing,  and  so 
forth,  $28,558,000.  These  are  just  odds  and  ends,  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  foods  that  cannot  be  classified  anywhere  else? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  taken  up  before  they  are  processed.  ^ 
Do  you  not  handle  them  after  they  are  processed,  the  hops? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  used  in  making  bread. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  this  Arctic  program  here,  which  is  evidently  j, 
for  Russia. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Once  a  j’ear  a  number  of  boats  go  to  the  north 
coast  of  Siberia,  that  part  of  Russia  that  is  normally  frozen  in.  There  .. 
is  one  period  during  the  year  when  supplies  can  be  taken  in  to  the 
outposts  the  Russians  have  there.  Some  of  those  are  weather  sta¬ 
tions,  and  fishing  stations.  Some  of  them  are  military  stations  as 
well.  Each  }rear  they  do  up  into  one  program  a  year’s  supply  of  food. 

It  is  handled  specially.  It  has  to  leave  within  a  prescribed  week  from  , 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  boats  have  to  get  up  there, 
unload,  and  get  out  before  they  are  frozen  in,  and  that  is  the  only 
chance  during  the  year  these  folks  in  that  area  have  of  getting  any 
food  supplies.  Consequently,  all  the  food  they  get  is  put  into  this  . 
one  program.  There  is  not  the  elimination  of  what  we  might  refer 
to  as  frills  that  there  is  in  other  programs.  That  is  why  we  have  such 
items  in  there  as  tea  and  spices. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  also  have  items  in  here  for  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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Mr.  Taber.  What  did  you  say  this  Arctic  program  was— $5,000,- 
000? 

Colonel  OlmsteAd.  There  are  a  number  of  outposts  maintained 
by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  northern  coast  of  Russia,  along 
the  coast  of  Siberia.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  they  all  are.  but  they 
have  to  supply  those  people.  For  most  of  the  year — I  judge  for  10 
months  at  least — you  cannot  get  in  there.  They  are  frozen  in, 
and  there  is  no  inland  transportation  either. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Are  they  military  or  civilian  outposts? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Civilian  and  military.  Some  of  them  are 
weather  stations.  Those  could  be  characterized  as  military.  I 
doubt  if  they  are  all  of  military  personnel,  hut  I  know  that  some  of 
them  are. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  should  we  have  to  supply  them?  They  must 
have  things  up  in  that  territory  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  There  is  nothing  up  there  but  ice. 

Mr.  Taber.  Fish,  it  says  here. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  there  is  some  fish. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  top  of  that,  you  have  $5,000,000.  That  ought  to 
feed  a  lot  of  people. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  $5,000,000  is  used  to  send  the  food  up  there. 
It  is  a  year’s  supply.  I  do  not  know  how  many  stations  there  are. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  were  they  provisioned  last  year? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  same  way. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Are  they  cut  off  entirely  from  the  mother  country? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  way  to  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is  a  most  anomalous  situation,  where  Russia  has 
outposts  and  cannot  get  anything  to  them. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  If  they  could  send  ships  from  Vladivostok 
around  the  northern  coast  and  supply  them  in  that  way,  that  could  Jig 
done,  but  we  have  to  supply  the  stuff  to  them  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  All  this  material  that  is  especially  packed  for 
delivery  to  these  obscure  posts  would  have  to  be  supplied  to  Russia 
by  us  anyway. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  much  more  economical  to  avoid  having 
to  transship  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  long  lias  this  condition  obtained? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Three  years  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  this  item  of  salt  for  Great  Britain,  do  they  not  have 
salt  in  their  own  territory  that  they  can  get?  They  do  not  import 
salt  in  peacetime,  do  they? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  am  trying  to  recall  the  exact  point  to  which 
this  salt  goes. 

Air.  Orchard.  This  is  again  a  matter  of  servicing  ships,  British 
naval  vessels  coming  to  this  country. 

COTTON 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  cotton,  $88,047,000,  raw  cotton 
and  chemical  cotton  linters.  Practically  all  of  it  is  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  suppose  most  of  it  is  for  military  use.  Is  that  true? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  believe  most  of  it  is  used  for  military  equip¬ 
ment,  and  some  of  it  certainly  must  be  going  into  civilian  clothing 
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items.  Recently  the  British  have  begun  telling  us  that  their  most 
important  shortage  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  clothing.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  No.  1  public  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Is  cotton  available  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
any  other  source? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Egypt,  and  some  from  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  receiving  regular  supplies  from  both 
points? 

Colonel-  Olmstead.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  South  America.  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  getting  some  from  Egypt. 

The  Chairman.  Clothing  is  also  rationed.  Cotton  clothing  is 
rationed  in  Britain? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  drastic? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Very  drastic. 

Mr.  Page.  I  see  you  have  a  statement  on  page  20  that  does  not 
gibe  with  my  figures.  You  have  1943  supplies,  not  including  carry¬ 
over,  6,000,000  tons.  I  suppose  that  a  bale  of  cotton  is  500  pounds. 
That  would  be  24,000,000  bales,  and  the  production  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  recollection,  is  about  14,000,000  bales.  This  coming  year 
it  is  estimated  at  about  12,000,000  to  13,000,000.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  those  figures  must  be  wrong. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  too.  That  is  just  an 
error. 

Mr.  Taber.  Let  me  ask  you  another  thing.  Is  there  not  another 
mistake  there?  You  have  on  your  impact  155,162  longs  tons,  whereas 
it  seems  to  me  the  whole  178,406  was  cotton  consumption. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  it  is  cotton  and  cotton  linters. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  comes  out  of  your  cotton  crop? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Linters  I  do  not  think  were  ever  considered 
to  be  cotton.  They  are  taken  off  the  cotton  seed  and  used  for  chemi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  both  made  the  same  mistake  there  on  the 
cotton. 

Mr.  Taber.  No;  5,000,000  long  tons  would  be  practically  25,000,- 
000  bales,  almost  double.  You  multiply  by  4%  instead  of  dividing. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  over  the  prospect 
that  cotton  textiles  might  have  to  be  rationed  in  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  shipping  a  great  many  cotton  textiles  to  England 
for  civilian  use.  How  essential  a  part  of  the  lend-lease  program  is 
that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  question  whether  there  would  be  any  reason 
to  ration  cotton  textiles  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  cotton 
supply.  There  would  be  a  shortage  of  milling. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  has  been  feared. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  have  read  rumors  in  the  papers  it  is  going  to 
be  rationed  and  others  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  rationed.  I  have 
seen  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  know  that  the  War  Production  Board  does  not 
want  to  ration  and  are  trying  to  get  away  from  it,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  they  can  avoid  it.  So  I  was  wondering  under  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  tight  situation  in  our  country,  how  far  we  ought  to 
to  with  the  lend-lease  program. 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  But  it  is  the  milling  capacity  that  would  cause 
a  shortage  here.  What  you  are  sending  to  England  is  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  not  cotton  textiles? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No.  We  have  plenty  of  cotton  available  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  some  shortage  of  long  staple  cotton,  but  we 
are  not  sending  any  of  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  to  have  some  floating  around  to  keep  the 
price  up. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  guess  so. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  correct  your  remarks,  I  wish  you  would 
explain  these  import  figures. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  will  correct  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Note. — The  statement  immediately  under  the  import  table  regarding  carry¬ 
over  is  incorrect.  The  1944  estimated  supply  figures  do  include  carry-over  and 
upon  rechecking  appear  to  be  correct. 

TOBACCO 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  tobacco,  page  21,  $64,634,000. 
This  consists  of  leaf  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco,  and  cigarettes.  This  is 
all  for  the  British  Empire  and  the  armed  forces,  as  I  understand  it. 
None  of  it  is  for  civilian  use? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  civilian  tobacco  procured? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  procured  here,  but  the 
British  pay  for  it  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  No  lend-lease? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Elucidate  this  statement  here  that  native  twist 
tobacco  is  being  used  for  bargaining  purposes  in  the  Pacific  islands. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Last  year  we  brought  up  a  sample  of  that. 
I  wish  we  had  one  here  now.  That  is  a  black  twist  tobacco  that  they 
take  into  those  islands.  It  is  much  more  valuable  for  bargaining 
purposes  than  money  is.  If  you  want  the  natives  to  work  for  you, 
that  is  the  way  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tobacco  is  a  universal  sedative  for  all  nations  and 
races  in  all  parts  of  the  world? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Where  it  has  not  already  been  established,  it 
seems  readily  acquired. 

SEEDS 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  22,  seeds,  $36,229,000* 
It  is  about  evenly  divided  between  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  British  Empire- 
No  quantities  are  given  and  very  little  explanation.  Give  us  some 
kind  of  statement  as  to  how  you  arrived  at  this  amount. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  requirements  are  submitted  by  the  two 
claimant  countries  at  least  a  year  in  advance.  When  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  discussion  is  held  with  the  production  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  United  States’ requirements  are  provided  for  first.  Then 
growing  contracts  are  entered  into  to  secure  the  production  of  addi¬ 
tional  seeds  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  lend-lease  claimants.  We 
have  gone  to  unusual  pains  to  get  seeds  for  them  in  the  belief  that 
providing  seed  would  lower  immediately  and  eventually  the  impact  on 
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the  American  food  supply.  Likewise,  we  have  gone  to  great  pains  to 
see  to  it  that  we  take  away  no  seeds  that  are  required  for  American 
production.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  has  been  carried 
out  to  the  letter  of  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  this  might  have  been  either  a  guess  or 
have  been  based  on  what  we  were  in  position  to  furnish  out  of  our 
supply. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  We 
have  had  experience  now  for  2  years  as  to  what  we  found  we  were 
able  to  supply.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  put  down  here  a 
list  of  seeds  because  while  we  enter  into  growing  contracts,  some  of 
those  contracts  will  not  produce.  Some  of  them  will  overproduce. 
For  example,  last  year  we  were  unable  to  supply  cabbage  seeds  to  the 
Russians  in  the  quantity  they  asked  because  the  crop  failed.  We  were 
able  to  supply  more  of  certain  other  seeds  than  they  had  asked  for. 
We  enter  into  a  growing  contract  a  year  in  advance,  roughly  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  submitted  to  us  for  25  or  30  different  varieties 
of  garden  and  field  seeds.  What  we  get  out  of  that  we  ship.  Gen¬ 
erally  we  get  what  the  requirements  are,  but  there  will  be  variations 
by  as  much  as  10  percent  either  way  on  any  of  the  contracts,  and  1 
or  2  of  the  contracts  may  fail  entirely  to  produce. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  are  the  principal  categories  of  seed? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Field  seeds  and  garden  seeds.  We  send  a  great 
quantity  of  grasses,  field  seeds,  beans,  peas,  com,  and  alfalfa  seed.  In 
the  garden  seeds,  radishes,  carrots,  cucumbers,  seed  potatoes,  spinach, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  such  as  the  assortment  you  would  have  to 
have  in  a  seed  store. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  they  not  have  any  seeds  over  there  at  all? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  have  some.  By  the  same  token  that 
their  agricultural  production  is  preempted  by  the  enemy,  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  producting  seed  were  preempted,  and  if  we  want  to  get  them 
back  into  production  we  will  have  to  supply  additional  seeds  for  the 
first  year’s  planting. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  would  be  the  most  economical  way? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiggles  worth.  Is  it  more  or  less  than  you  sent  last  year? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  A  little  more. 

Mr.  Taber.  This  is  stuff  you  are  going  to  send  next  winter? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  we  start  the  shipments  about  the  1st  of 
December,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  The  Russian 
program  always  comes  first  because  they  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  get 
the  seed  there  in  time  to  plant  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Are  you  able  to  get  good  seed? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  always  conduct  germination  tests  before 
we  ship. 

OTHER  NON'FOODSTUFFS 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  23,  “Other  nonfood- 
stufFs,”  which  means  naval  stores,  $5,212,310.  This  supply  goes  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  British  Empire  for  gum  resin  and  turpentine  principally? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Britain’s  normal  source  of  naval  stores? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  given  in  the  note  right  under  the  impact  table. 
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The  Chairman.  In  pre-war  years,  Finland  and  Norway  were  large 
suppliers  of  naval  stores  to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  stores  are 
principally  unavailable  now? 

GUM  RESIN 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  believe  there  was  some  normal  support  from 
here  to  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  gum  resin  represents  nearly  a  quarter 
of  our  production.  That  is  a  pretty  high  cut.  We  will  have  ample 
stocks-  remaining  for  our  own  needs,  will  we? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  we  have  stepped  up  our  production 
above  pre-war  years. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  have  you  stepped  up  our  production  on 
this  stuff? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  will  have  to  check  that  and  put  in  it  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Gum  resin  -production 


Season 

Barrels 

Long  tons 

Season 

Barrels 

Long  tons 

1936-37 _ _ _ _ 

1, 607, 934 

1,  735, 418 

1, 832, 930 

1, 137,  795 

358, 914 
387, 370 
409, 136 
295, 150 

1940-41 _ 

1, 173,  639 
989,  638 

1, 085, 873 
950,  000 

261, 973 
220, 901 
242,  382 
212,  053 

1937-38 _ 

1941-42. _ _ 

1938- 39 _ _ 

1939- 40 _ 

1942- 43 _ _ 

1943- 44  (estimated)  . 

Mr.  Cox.  As  I  understand  it,  gum  resin  is  not  presently  in  short 
supply  in  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  There  is  an  adequate  amount  left  here  for  all 
civilian  uses.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  under  allocation. 

cold  storage  inventory 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  general  purchase  of  these  foods  and  other 
i  supplies  by  the  War  Food  Administration,  are  the  purchases  all  made 
in  the  United  States  except  the  sugar  and  one  or  two  other  items  that 
j  were  menioned  as  we  went  along? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Much  of  this  food  has  been  purchased  when  avail- 
-  able.  Crops  have  to  be  purchased  at  the  time  they  are  on  the  market. 
That  involves  warehousing.  What  is  your  policy  with  respect  to 
handling  supplies  of  that  character? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  would  require  seasonal  buying.  We 
have  an  inventory  which  is  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  is  held  in  warehouses  located  in  strategic  places  throughout 
[  the  United  States  as  near  to  ports  as  we  can  get  them  without  causing 
port  congestion.  That  inventory  at  the  present  time  runs  in  dollar 
.  value  to  approximately  $500,000,000.  Shipments  are  made  out  of 
*  the  inventory.  Incidentally,  of  that  inventory  about  90  percent  of 
S  it  is  for  lend-lease  and  about  10  percent  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  time  of  supply  there.  How 
many  months  does  that  represent? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  It  depends  upon  the  commodity.  In  some 
commodities  we  have  as  much  as  a  6  months’  supply.  In  some  other 
commodities  we  have  less  than  a  month.  Over-all  I  would  say  that 
we  are  running  an  average  of  about  2  months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ship  seasonal  stock-pile  foods  as  soon  as 
required,  and  they  are -housed  on  the  other  side,  or  do  you  warehouse 
on  this  side  and  draw  upon  them  as  the  occasion  requires,  or  is  the 
whole  thing  governed  by  shipping  facilities? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  very  largely  governed  by  shipping,  but  we 
have  used  as  much  influence  as  we  could  to  get  seasonal  commodities 
stored  on  the  other  side.  For  example,  as  you  know,  at  the  present 
time  we  are  short  of  cold  storage.  We  are  shipping  150,000,000  pounds 
of  lard  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  advance  of  their  program  because 
we  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  store  it.  We  ship  it  to  them  ahead  of  * 
their  program  and  let  them  store  it  until  the  times  comes  to  draw  upon 
it.  Then  it  is  there  for  them.  As  to  the  commodities  of  which  we 
have  a  short  supply,  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  the  program  at  all. 

We  ship  it  on  a  month- to-month  basis. 

Mr.  Taber.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  those  inventories  ran? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  Army,  of  course,  has  other  inventories? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  the  Navy? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  what  they  are? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Taber.  Would  you  be  willing  to  tell  us? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  am  not  permitted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  about  the  stocks  of  beef  in  the  coolers? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  In  what  respect — civilian  supply  or  Govern¬ 
ment-owned? 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  not  much  civilian  supply,  as  I  understand 
it;  is  there? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  there  is  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Taber.  Considerable? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  There  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  cold  ' 
storage  items  for  civilians.  How  much  of  that  is  beef  I  cannot 
say  offhand.  We  have  around  92  percent  occupancy  of  freezer 
space  in  public  cold  storage  houses,  which  has  always  been  considered  [j 
as  overexpanded.  A  very  small  percentage  of  that  belongs  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Taber.  A  very  small  percentage  of  that  inventory  in  cold 
storage  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  right.  By  far  the  most  of  it  belongs 
to  the  civilians,  or  civilian  agencies. 

Mr.  Taber.  Does  that  mean  that  a  good  deal  of  that  cold-storage 
stuff  is  beef?  y 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow. 

Air.  Taber.  What  would  it  be  made  up  of  largely? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  beef,  pork,  dairy  products,  eggs,  frozen 
vegetables,  frozen  fruits,  frozen  poultry,  and  frozen  fish. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  major  part  of  it  would  be  frozen  proteins  of  some 
kind? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Taber.  There  would  be  a  little  bit,  comparatively  speaking, 
occupied  by  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Of  fruits  and  vegetables,  subject  to  correction, 
on  February  1  there  was  in  storage  approximately  379,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  was  about  what  percent  of  the  total  storage  at 
that  time? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  could  not  say.  It  is  a  good  slug  of  storage 
space. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  it  25  percent  of  the  storage  space? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  it  50? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  not  25  percent? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
cold-storage  cubic  feet  available,  nor  how  much  these  would  occupy, 
but  in  a  monthly  cold-storage  report — and  here  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
make — there  is  shown  379,000,000  pounds.  Of  that  about  50,000,000 
belongs  to  the  Army,  leaving  about  329,000,000  pounds  for  all  civilian 
consumption.  Total  consumption  recently  lias  been  about  34,000,000 
pounds  a  month. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  a  10  months’  supply. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Exactly.  Civilian  processers  on  then'  own  ac¬ 
count  stock  piled  a  10  months’  supply  without  taking  into  account  this 
year’s  production.  That  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  getting  storage 
capacity. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  any  of  the  329,000,000  pounds  earmarked  for  the 
Army? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No,  sir.  The  50,000,000  that  the  Government 
owned  was  the  Army’s. 

Mr.  Taber.  That*  is  all  that  the  Government  was  planning  on? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  except  stocks  in  Army  and  Navy  ware¬ 
houses. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  other  items  were  all  free  for  civilian  use? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Or  for  some  such  operation  as  this? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now,  you  said  that  the  storage  facilities  were  filled 
up  to  about  90  percent.  How  about  the  beef  storage?  Was  that 
filled  up  as  much  as  90  percent? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  there  is  not  any  particular  storage  for 
beef. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  no  differential.  You  could  use  one  for  the 
other?  Is  it  interchangeable? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  We  can  get  the  cold-storage  reports  and 
give  you  the  pounds  of  beef  that  are  in  storage. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  not  a  secret  or  anything  of  that  kind,  is  it? 
You  can  give  that  for  the  record? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  would  include  all  the  cold-storage  there  is  in  this 
[  country? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  T  aber.  There  is  not  any  substantial  cold  storage  that  belongs 
\  to  the  Government? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Taber.  It  is  almost  all  in  the  private  set-up? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  right. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Meat  inventories  as  of  Apr.  1,  1944  1 


[Stated  in  pounds] 


Kind  of  meat 

Amount  in  storage 

Percent  of  total 

296, 380, 000 

23.8 

Pork _  _  _  _ 

784,  651,  000 
21,  636,  000 

62.9 

1.7 

144,  146,  000 

11.6 

Total _ 

1,  246,  813,  000 

100.0 

1  Does  not  include  space  leased  exclusively  by  armed  forces. 


Mr.  Taber.  Any  food  inventory  not  included  in  the  cold-storage 
set-up  would  be  seasonal  things  that  would  keep  in  an  ordinary  ware¬ 
house,  like  potatoes  and  some  of  the  vegetables  such  as  onions, 
cabbages,  and  such  things  as  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  If  I  may  put  this  in  here,  as  Mr.  Marshall 
said  in  his  opening  statement,  his  policy  is  objective  buying.  In 
that  objective  buying  I  think  he  includes  inventory  and  inventory 
management.  Now,  what  we  are  doing  with  respect  to  Government 
stocks — and  this  is  all  Government  stock — is  making  a  comparison 
between  how  much  we  own  and  how  fast  it  is  being  cleared,  so  that 
we  do  not  get  a  quantity  of  commodities  that  will  take  longer  to  clear 
than  the  space-storage  life  of  that  commodity,  because  when  you  get 
over  that,  that  is  where  you  get  your  spoilage  factor.  That  is  where 
the  criticism  arises.  In  that  way  we  are  reducing  our  inventories. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is,  at  this  season  of  the  year? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  we  are  reducing  our  inventories;  and 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  that,  the  Director  has  taken  off 
various  controls  on  civilian  consumption  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
taken  off.  That  frees  more  food  for  civilians,  which  is  a  fine  thing 
until  you  run  into  the  price-support  obligation,  and  we  have  run  into 
that  on  a  couple  of  commodities  now — potatoes  and  eggs — and  we 
have  got  people  sitting  up  all  night  trying  to  find  places  to  store 
eggs,  and  we  still  cannot  get  storage  fast-  enough.  But  we  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  maintain  that  price  and  we  propose  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  this  storage  space  in  normal  times  is 
filled  at  this  season  of  the  year? 

Colonel  Olmste.ad.  My  recollection  is  that  our  normal  would  be 
about  60  percent  occupancy. 

Mr.  Taber.  At  this  season? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  might  fill  up  along  toward  the  fall? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Normally  it  never  fills  up. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  might  tend  to  be  fuller  in  the  fall  than  at  this 
season  of  the  year? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Normally,  about  what  percentage  of  meat  is  beef  in 
cold  storage? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  I  cannot  tell  you''  I  can  get  that  information 
for  the  record.  x' 

The  Chairman.  You  may  supplement  your  testimony. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

The  April  1  5-vear  average  (1936-40)  shows  that  about  10  percent  of  all  meat  in 
cold  storage  houses  was  beef. 

RESERVE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  REVOLVING  FUND 

Mr.  Taber.  You  said  something  about  some  supplies  for  the  Carib¬ 
bean. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  coming  to  that  right  now. 

If  the  committee  will  turn  to  this  second  document,  the  smaller 
document  on  the  last  page  is  the  document,  exhibit  No.  3,  we  have  an 
item  here  of  $500,000,000  as  a  reserve  for  the  agricultural  revolving- 
fund.  Explain  that  revolving  fund. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  have  here  the  transcript  of  the  testimony 
that  was  given  by  Secretary  Wickard  in  the  hearings  on  the  fifth  sup¬ 
plemental  national  defense  appropriation  bill  for  1942.  Secretary 
Wickard  had  asked  in  connection  with  the  pending  lend-lease  appro¬ 
priation  that  if  he  was  to  take  responsibility  to  go  out  and  ask  the 
farmers  of  this  country  to  produce  more  commodities  for  which  in 
relation  to  normal  demand  there  was  already  a  surplus,  he  would  have 
to  have  some  way  to  protect  them  against  that  production  in  case  this 
program  failed  to  materialize,  or  was  cut  off  while  the  farmers  were 
still  producing.  Then  later  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  required 
the  support  of  those  commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  2  years 
after  the  war.  Now,  this  $500,000,000  is  considered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  Lend-Lease’s  share  of  protecting  agriculture 
against  overproduction  as  the  result  of  this  program  and  protecting 
them  against  taking  price  decreases. 

Air.  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia,  questioned  Mr.  Wickard  on  this 
matter  and  Secretary  Wickard  said: 

The  $500,000,000  referred  to  awhile  ago  was  appropriated  under  the  second 
Lend-Lease  appropriation  bill  and  was  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  contingent  fund  to 
take  care  of  the  congressional  mandate  or  law,  which  said  that  we  must  protect 
the  farmers  against  price  collapse  when  we  ask  them  to  increase  production. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  also  questioned  the  Secretary.  The 
Chairman  said:  I 

Is  there  any  assurance  that  when  the  war  ends,  if  it  ends  suddenly  as  we  hope 
it  will,  American  agriculture  will  not  be  geared  to  a  rate  of  production  that  will 
result  as  disastrously  as  it  did  at  the  close  of  the  last  war? 

Mr.  Wickard  responded: 

Of  course  there  is  that  danger,  the  same  as  there  is  a  similar  danger  in  industry. 
Industry  will  be  geared  to  production  of  certain  things  to  a  point  where  there  will 
be  a  great  let  down  of  activity.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  that  this  $500,000,000 
be  continued,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued  to  pay  farmers  for  products  which 
they  have  planned,  oc  for  livestock  which  is  in  production,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  increased  amount  of  food  will  be  needed  by  a  number  of  countries  when  the 
rehabilitation  effort  takes  place. 

Notv,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  our  observation — and  we  think 
we  are  right — that  the  last  2  years,  in  addition  to  supplying  our 
lend-lease  claimants  and  our  Army,  filling  up  the  pipe  line,  we  have 
been  building  up  reserves  against  invasion.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
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world  we  have  been  building  up  what  the  Army  calls  its  distribution 
factor — it  has  to  have  90  days’  supply  in  out-of-way  places  where  it 
risks  starvation.  Now,  that  pipe  line  has  been  filled.  Production  is 
up  to  a  high  level,  around  128  percent  of  the  pre-war  level.  This 
fund  was  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  War  Food 
Administration,  and  certainly  the  Office  of  Distribution,  which  does 
the  buying  for  price  support,  that  it  remain  there — if  nothing  more 
than  as  a  symbol — as  a  little  assurance  to  the  American  farmers  that 
the  Government  means  to  keep  its  pledge. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  represent  an  unexpended  balance  or  is 
it  new  appropriation? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  an  unexpended  balance  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  3  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  to  support  the  price  program.  How  are 
you  using  it  to  support  the  farmers’  price? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  This  money  has  not  been  used  to  support 
farm  prices  as  yet,  but  the  only  way  1  know  to  support  farm  prices 
is  to  remove  the  surplus  from  the  markets  by  stepping  in  and  offering 
to  buy  the  farmers’  commodities  at  the  support  level. 

For  instance,  we  have  had  a  very  interesting  experience  in  the 
South  just  within  the  past  few  days  when  the  potato  crop  started  to 
come  in.  The  support  price  was  $3  per  hundred,  and  on  potatoes  it 
necessarily  extends  from  Florida  to  Texas. 

One  morning  a  report  came  to  us  that  a  thousand  cars  of  potatoes 
were  coming  in  at  the  price  of  $2.50  per  hundred.  We  put  a  team 
of  people,  in  the  markets  and  we  actively  sought  to  buy  potatoes  at 
$3  per  hundred.  We  have  succeeded  so  far  in  buying  a  little  over 
375  cars  of  potatoes  at  about  the  $3  operation,  but  the  commercial 
price  has  never  gone  below  $3.25. 

There  may  be  a  better  way  to  do  it,  but  we  do  not  know  of  a  better 
way  to  make  the  commercial  buyers  pay  the  support  price  than  to  get 
in  and  actively  bid  against  them  with  a  support  price  so  they  have 
got  to  go  out  and  bid  to  get  the  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  this  is  used  to  pay  subsidies? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  plan  that  was  used  by  the  late- 
lamented  Farm  Board  when  they  went  into  markets  and  bought  up 
a  supply  of  wheat  until  we  had  such  a  supply  that  it  was  hanging  over 
the  market  like  the  Damoclean  sword? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  difference  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
we  buy  surplus  we  have  some  place  to  put  it. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  potatoes  we  can  give  some  of  them  to 
the  school-lunch  program;  we  can  give  some  of  them  to  the  canners 
who  can  potatoes;  and  whenever  we  run  out  of  such  services  we  can 
put  them  in  pits  and  make  silage.  We  have  found  through  experience 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  potatoes  make  excellent  silage  when 
they  are  properly  treated.  The  trade  has  got  to  know  that  you  have 
got  some  place  to  put  substantially  all  of  the  commodities  which  are 
available  because  just  simply  to  buy  them  up  and  have  no  place  to 
put  them  does  not  support  the  market.  Another  difference  is  that 
we  buy  from  producers,  not  speculators. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  war-emergency  plan  which  you  propose 
to  effectuate,  or  is  it  a  permanent  plan — post-war  plan  to  be  continued 
indefinitely? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  post-war  plans, 
Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  just  talking  about  what  we  have  been  doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  proposed  to  use  it  as  a  permanent  plan 
would  it  not  have  to  be  coupled  with  some  kind  of  a  control  or  pro¬ 
duction  program? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
the  war  is  over  and  demand  becomes  stabilized  again  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  and  agriculture  as  a  whole,  are  going  to  have  plenty  to 
do  in  adjusting  production  to  demand,  and  that  1  think  lias  to  be  dealt 
with  very  definitely  for  some  time.  But  right  now  our  obligations 
are  minor  in  relation  to  the  over-all  program. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  up  against  war  conditions  now. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  of  course  is  lend-lease  money  and  when 
fighting  stops  lend-lease  will  stop  and  you  will  be  left  hanging  in  the 
air,  as  it  were? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  F.  E.  A.  gives 
us  a  requisition,  and  when  the  fighting  stops  we  stop  shipping  and  there 
we  are  with  the  commitments  for  the  items  you  see  in  this  budget,  not 
all  of  them,  but  many  of  them,  and  the  farmers  are  going  to  say, 
“Perhaps  you  will  not  want  so  much,  or  what  about  next  year?  Do 
you  want  me  to  produce?  Are  you  going  to  support  my  price  if  I  do?” 

When  this  program  was  initiated  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said, 
“To  protect  me  against  that  sort  of  thing,  I  would  like  to  have  this 
$500,000,000  set  up,”  and  the  Congress  set  it  up,  and  it  has  been 
there  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  set  up? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  In  1942. 

The  Chairman.  What  prices  do  you  propose  to  maintain?  Do 
you  propose  to  maintain  all  prices,  all  farm  prices  at  status  quo? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No;  the  SgjUgall  Act  is  very  explicit:  It  says 
to  maintain  at  90  percent  of  parity  any  commodities  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  later  the  War  Food  Administrator,  by  public 
proclamation,  has  increased  or  requested  an  increase  in  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  necessary  to  implement  that?  We  can 
pass  the  law  all  right,  but  it  must  be  implemented  before  it  becomes 
effective.  Have  you  any  other  method  than  this  of  implementing  it? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  have  two  possibilities:  One  is  section  32 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  under  which  a  sum  equivalent 
or  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  are  made  available 
each  year;  and  the  other  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
if  it  has  any  money  when  the  contingency  arises- 

Mr.  Wigglf.sworth.  Wliat  was  the  second? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  T  aber.  But  you  are  not.  allowed  to  go  out  and  pay  a  guaran¬ 
teed  price  unless  you  set  a  price? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ta  ber.  If  you  ask  people  to  produce  that  is  the  time  you  set 
the  price? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  parity  sets  the  price. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  but  if  you  do  not  ask  them  to  produce,  to  increase 
their  production  of  any  particular  item  you  are  not  bound  under  any 
agreement  as  to  general  prices  for  every  article. 

"  Colonel  Olmstead.  No ;  not  by  law. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Are  you  any  other  way? 

Colonel  Oi.mstead.  Well,  I  think  that  there  is  some  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  that  all  of  us  ought  to  do  our  best  to  protect  the  agricultural 
industry  against  the  sort  of  collapse  that  occurred  after  the  last  war. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  authoritative  opinion  on  the 
legal  aspect  of  this  act  of  1942;  has  that  been  referred  to  you? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  when  we  were  before  Mr.  McKellar’s  committee, 
the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee  at  that  time,  he  asked  me  to 
submit  a  legal  memorandum  on  it  and  we  went  into  it  with  some 
detail  and  it  is  in  the  record  of  the  Senate  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  too  voluminous  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  insert  it  here. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
from  Oscar  S.  Cox,  General  Counsel  for  the  Lend-Lease  Administra¬ 
tion 

(Hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  Senate,  on  the  second  supplemental  national  defense  appropriation  bill 
for  1942,  page  153) 

I 

Question.  Can  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  legally  commit  the  Government  to 
buy  more  agricultural  products  than  Congress  has  authorized? 

Answer.  No. 

Discussion.  No  executive  officer  of  the  Federal  Government  can  legally  commit 
the  Government  unless  Congress  makes  the  necessary  appropriations  or  otherwise 
authorizes  him  to  do  so  by  contract  authorization  or  similar  authority. 

The  Constitution  provides  that:  “No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  *  *  *  (art.  1,  sec.  8). 

It  has  been  the  long-standing  constitutional  practice  for  Government  officials 
to  expend  only  those  funds  that  are  appropriated  by  Congress  and  to  make  only 
such  contracts  or  other  commitments  as  are  authorized  by  Congress. 

These  rules  are  in  no  way  suspended  or  changed  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  July  1, 
1941  (Public  Law  147,  77th  Cong.),  the  so-called  Steagall  amendment.  This 
act  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

“Whenever  during  the  existing  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  it 
necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  production  of  any  nonbasic  agricultural 
commodity,  he  shall  make  public  announcement  thereof  and  he  shall  so  use  the 
funds  made  available  under  section  3  of  this  act  or  otherwise  made  available  to  him 
for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commodities,  through  a  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or 
other  operation,  taking  into  account  the  total  funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  all 
commodities,  so  as  to  support  a  price  for  the  producers  of  any  such  commodity  i 
with  respect  to  which  such  announcement  was  made  of  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  parity  or  comparable  price  therefor.  *  *  * 

It  should  be  specifically  noted  from  the  italicized  sections  of  the  above-quoted 
provision  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  only  act  to  commit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  that  funds  or  authority  are  made  available  to  him  by  Congress. 

The  Steagall  amendment  in  no  way  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  au-  £ 
thority  to  commit  the  Government  to  the  expenditure  of  any  money  in  advance  p 
of  congressional  action. 


Question.  Has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sought  to  commit  the  Government 
to  buy  more  agricultural  products  than  Congress  has  authorized? 

Answer.  No. 

Discussion.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  he  stated  in  his  testimony,  has 
in  fact  not  sought  to  commit  the  Government  to  spending  more  money  for  agri-  1  a 
cultural  products  than  the  Congress  has  actually  appropriated. 

A  representative  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  contained  in  his 
speech  of  September  15  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

“The  machinery  of  the  farm  program  has  a  brand-new  feature  for  use  in  this 
emergency.  Recent  legislation  directs  that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  p 
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during  the  emergency  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  expansion  in  the  production 
of  any  nonbasic  commodity,  he  shall  issue  a  public  notice,  and  then  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds,  conduct  the  farm  program  so  as  to  support  a  farm  price 
for  the  commodity  of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  parity.  Any  loan,  purchase, 
or  other  operation  under  the  farm  program,  which  is  undertaken  to  support  the 
price  of  the  commodities  with  respect  to  which  public  notice  has  been  issued,  is 
required  to  be  continued  until  sufficient  public  notice  is  given  that  it  will  be  dis¬ 
continued,  to  permit  the  producers  to  make  a  readjustment  in  production. 

“Under  the  new  legislation  I  have  already  given  public  notice  covering  until 
December  31,  1942,  hogs,  eggs,  evaporated  milk,  dry  skim  milk,  cheese,  and 
chickens.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  for  price  support  I  shall  amend 
the  notice  to  cover  other  commodities  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  special 
encouragement  to  the  expansion  of  production  of  such  commodities.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  statement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not 
committed  the  Government  without  the  necessary  appropriations  but  has  specif¬ 
ically  warned  the  farmers  that  the  Government’s  purchase  of  any  products  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  expansion  is  specifically  conditioned  on  the  availability  of  funds 
to  make  such  purchase. 

III 

Question.  If  and  when  the  second-lend-lease  appropriation  is  enacted,  can  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  start  long-range  procurement  by  encouraging  expanded 
production? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Discussion.  As  in  the  case  of  guns,  some  expansion  of  production  of  agricultural 
production  will  probably  be  necessary  in  order  effectively  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  In  the  case  of  guns,  long-range  lend-lease  procurement 
can — and  often  has  to — be  carried  on  by  the  expansion  of  facilities  long  before 
the  time  the  finished  articles  are  finally  purchased.  The  first  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tion  and  the  present  bill  contain  provisions  for  just  such  a  purpose.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  agricultural  production  long-range  procurement  can  be  started, 
after  the  funds  are  available,  pursuant  to  both  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  the 
Steagall  amendment.  The  conjunction  of  a  stabilized  farm-price  level  plus  the 
available  funds  with  which  to  procure  were  intended  and  are  likely  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  agricultural  products. 

IV 

Question.  In  the  event  that  the  emergency  should  end  before  all  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  agricultural  part  of  the  lend-lease  program  are 
spent,  will  the  President,  in  the  absence  of  further  legislation,  have  the  legal 
power  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  spend  any  part  of  such  funds? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Discussion.  In  the  interests  of  clarity,  the  legal  issues  should  be  separated 
from  the  policy  issues  involved  in  this  question. 

On  the  legal  question,  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  the  appropriations  made  under  it, 
and  the  Steagall  amendment  should  be  read  together. 

In  addition  to  a  definite  termination  date,  the  Lend-Lease  Act  also  empowers  the 
Congress  to  terminate  it  by  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  at  any  time 
before  June  30,  1943. 

This  is  covered  by  section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Alter  June  30,  1943,  or  after  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two 
Houses  before  June  30,  1943,  which  declares  that  the  powers  conferred  by  or 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  neither  the  President  nor  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ; 
except  that  until  July  1,  1946,  any  of  such  powers  may  be  exercised  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agreement  with  such  a  foreign  government 
made  before  July  1,  1943,  or  before  the  passage  of  such  concurrent  resolution, 
■whichever  is  the  earlier.” 

Although  the  Lend-Lease  Act  contemplates  that  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  those  foreign  countries  whose  defense  is  vital 
to  ours,  the  appropriation  acts  also  contain  specific  provision  that  any  defense 
articles  procured  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  can  be  retained  by  the  United  States. 

Section  3  of  the  First  Lend-Lease  Appropriation  Act  reads  as  follows: 

“Any  defense  article  procured  from  an  appropriation  made  by  this  act  shall  be 
retained  by  or  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
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United  States  as  the  President  may  determine,  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a 
foreign  government,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  will  be  best  served  thereby.” 

Section  103  of  the  proposed  Second  Lend-Lease  Appropriation  Act  contains 
the  same  language. 

It  may  well  be  that  even  after  the  termination  of  the  emergency  it  will  be  vital  to 
our  defense  to  procure  and  supply  food  for  England,  China,  and  the  other  nations 
which  we  have  been  aiding  in  their  fight  against  aggression.  It  is  conceivable 
that  hungry  and  exhausted  countries  which  have  used  their  manpower  for  fight¬ 
ing  rather  than  harvesting  and  which  have  had  many  of  their  fields  and  livestock, 
etc.,  destroyed  will  be  a  tinder  box  for  an  even  worse  situation  than  the  present 
war  unless  they  are  fed  by  this  countrv.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
up  to  Congress  and  the  President  to  decide  as  a  matter  of  fact,  law,  and  policy 
whether  or  not  to  continue  to  supply  food. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  consideration  will  have  to  be  given  not  only  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  its  appropriations  but  also  to  the  Steagall  amendment. 

On  this  point  the  Steagall  amendment  provides  as  follows: 

“The  comparable  price  for  any  such  commodity  shall  be  determined  and  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  if  the  production  or  consumption 
of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as 
to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities.  Any 
such  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation  which  is  undertaken  shall  be 
continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given  sufficient  public  announcement  to  permit 
the  producers  of  such  commodity  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the  production  of  the 
commodity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  commodities  other  than  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  nonbasic  commodities.” 

In  the  case  of  contracts  for  the  expansion  of  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
planes  p,nd  in  the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  planes  the  usual  practice  is  to  make 
individual  contracts  with  each  particular  manufacturer  and  to  provide  in  the 
contract  that' in  the  event  of  cancelation  the  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
those  costs  and  charges  for  which  he  has  already  made  commitments  and  cannot 
himself  cancel.  In  the  agricultural  field  there  are  so  many  producers  that  the 
Government,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  unable  to  make  contracts  with  each  of  them. 
In  order  to  afford  a  similar  protection  to  the  farmers,  the  Steagall  amendment 
contemplates  that  governmentally  encouraged  expansion  and  governmental  pro¬ 
curement  and  purchasing  will  continue  at  least  to  the  point  where  the  farmers 
will  be  covered  for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  resulting  from  their  expansion  of 
production  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  notified  to  make  a  change  and  are  able 
to  do  so. 

Even  though  there  is  legal  power  to  proceed  to  such  extent,  the  following  policy 
considerations  may  produce  a  different  result: 

(a)  The  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
policy  might  deem  it  wise  to  continue  feeding  the  peoples  of  those  foreign  countries 
that  are  now  at  war.  In  that  event  the  executive  department  might  well  seek  a 
ratification  of  the  policy  through  the  usual  congressional  channels  by,  for  example, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  If  in  the  light  of  the  existing  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  termination 
of  the  emergency,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  determines  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  policy  to  continue  the  purchasing  of  food  up  to  the  permissible 
legal  limits,  it  could  initiate  a  request  to  Congress,  either  by  concurrent  resolution 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  or  by  repeal  or  modification  of  the  appropriation  acts, 
that  no  such  further  purchasing  be  done.  Congress  could  also  of  course,  on  its 
own  motion,  if  it  deemed  it  wise  policy  to  do  so,  terminate,  within  the  limits  of 
its  legal  power,  the  Lend-Lease  Act  or  the  appropriation  acts. 

(c)  As  a  matter  of  policy  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
would  probably  want  to  consider,  in  connection  with  any  termination  of  the 
powers,  what  moral  as  well  as  legal  obligations  it  had  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  If  after  Congress  had  made  funds  available,  the  Government,  under 
the  Steagall  amendment  and  in  accordance  with  it,  had  encouraged  farmers  to 
increase  their  production  of  hogs  or  poultry,  for  example,  the  Congress  would 
doubtless  want  to  consider  whether  any  termination  of  the  powers  would  not 
result  in  serious  unfairness  unless  the  Government  at  least  reimbursed  the  farmers 
for  whatever  nonreversible  and  nonrecoverable  commitments  they  might  have 
made  in  expanding  their  production. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  was  just  wondering  how  this  gets  under  the  lend- 
lease  umbrella.  It  is  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  There  is  no  new  money  asked  for  here? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

Mr.  Waggles  worth.  What  is  the  status  of  the  fund  at  the  moment? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  fund  has  been  allocated — it  was  allocated 
previously  by  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  No  use  has  been  made  of  it. 

Mr.  WTgglesworth.  No  use  at  all  to  date? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  still  have  the  original  $500,000,000  fund? 

Colonel  OLMSTEAD._Tliat  is  right.  _  .  — 

MrT^TABERrWVTth  what  money  are  you  buying  things  to  support 
the  prices  like  you  did  with  reference  to  potatoes? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Section  32  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Whs  it  contemplated  at  the  time  section  32  was 
enacted  it  could  be  used  for  such  purposes? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  law  specifies  that  it  shall  be  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  to  divert  from  the  normal  channel  of  trade. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  much  has  been  expended  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  date? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Over  what  period? 

Mr.  WTgglesworth.  Well,  since  the  fund  was  set  up. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  None  of  this. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  No;  but  under  section  32,  how  much  of  that 
money  has  been  spent? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Since  1935,  when  the  fund  was  set  up,  several 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  WTgglesworth.  You  have  not  expended  anything  at  all  under 
lend -lease? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  amount,  yearly  it  has  varied 
between  90,000,000  and  125,000,000. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes,  and  there  are  certain  years  in  which  it 
was  supplemented  by  additional  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  figures  showfing  the  income  from 
that  act? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yhs.  The  income  from  the  act  itself  is  as 
follows:  In  1936,  $32,000,000;  in  1937,  $109,000,000;  in  1938, 
$125,000,000:  in  1939,  $144,000,000;  in  1940,  $92,000,000;  in  1941, 
$100,000,000;  1942,  $97,000,000;  1943,  $131,000,000;  1944,  $97,- 
000,000;  1945,  estimated  at  $119,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  all  been  completely  absorbed  each  year? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  balances  carried  over? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  There  has  been  an  unexpended  balance  coming 
into  the  Treasury  each  year  for  the  last  4  or  5  years? 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  how  much  has  been  coming  into 
the  Treasury  each  year?  Supply  that  for  the  record,  if  you  will. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Exporation  and  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities,  fiscal  years 

1936  to  19f5,  inclusive 


Fiscal  year 

30  percent  of 
customs  re¬ 
ceipts 

Supplemental  appropri¬ 
ation 

Reappro¬ 

priation 

Total  avail¬ 
able 

Unobli¬ 
gated  bal- 
gated  bal¬ 
ance 

Agriculture 

bill 

Emergency 
relief  bill 

1936  .  _ 

92,111,741 
109, 139,  021 
125, 097,  214 
144, 024, 893 
92,  678,  812 
100, 925,  859 
97,  729,  589 
131,429,833 
97,051,938 

4  119,  307, 108 

92, 111,741 
109, 139, 621 
125,  097,214 
144, 024, 893 
205, 678,  812 
235,  925,  859 
222,  879,  589 
175,  927,  578 
97,  051,938 
119,307, 108 

33, 000, 000 
0 

4, 010, 161 
24. 893 
12. 819, 637 

1  12, 000, 000 
4  32,  497,  745 

2  42,  266,  446 
16,  569,  716 

2  42,  307, 108 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

113,000, 000 
85, 000, 009 
100, 150, 000 

1941 

50,  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 

1942 

1943  _ 

44,  497,  745 

1944 

1945 

1  1941  and  1942  balances  were  reappropriated  in  1943. 

2  This  is  $750,000  less  than  the  amount  shown  in  printed  Budget  due  to  an  additional  allotment  to  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency  to  supplement  amounts  previously  allotted. 

2  Estimate. 

4  Tentative. 


Mr.  Wigglesworth.  The  whole  of  that  income  is  available  for  this 
purpose? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  has  not  been  just  used  for  that  purpose? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  all  of  that,  almost  all  of  that  was  used 
before  the  war.  Less  was  used  in  the  years  since  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  figures  are  running  pretty  high.  Is  the  fund 
charged  with  the  draw-backs? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  You  mean  do  we  figure  in  draw -backs? 

Mr.  T  aber.  Well,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  lot  of  stuff  comes 
into  this  country  under  bond  to  be  manufactured  or  processed,  and 
after  it  goes  out  the  importer  or  his  successor  in  interest  is  entitled 
to  the  draw-back.  Are  the  draw-backs  deducted  from  the  tariffs 
before  the  30  percent  is  sliced  off? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  the  draw-backs  are  deducted  from  the 
tariff  revenue,  and  would  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  30 
percent. 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  CARIBBEAN  PURCHASES 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  under  category  7  is  the  revolving 
fund  for  the  Caribbean  purchases,  $25,000,000.  What  is  the  fund 
and  just  how  does  it  revolve? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  In  1942  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
requested  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  War,  the 
Department  of  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
food  supplies  for  the  Caribbean  area. 

In  order  to  finance  it  the  question  was  raised  at  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Sumner  Welles, 
at  that  time  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Welles  then  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  President  who  gave  us  a  directive  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  of  $25,000,000  of  lend-lease  money  to  finance  the 
accumulation  and  stock  piling  of  food  supplies  for  the  Caribbean  area. 

From  that  revolving  fund  something  over  $100,000,000  of  purchases 
have  been  made  and  completed.  The  food  that  is  bought  has  to  be 
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bought  with  somebody’s  money  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  it  is 
taken  to  the  Caribbean  area  and  sold  commercially,  and  when  those 
sales  are  made  the  money  is  recovered  and  put  back  into  the  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  your  receipts  come  from  that  go  back 
into  the  fund? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  From  the  people  of  the  Caribbean;  and  Puerto 
Rico,  for  example,  one  of  our  possessions,  gets  its  supply  of  staple 
foods  out  of  this  program.  The  foods  are  sold  wholesale. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  we  do  not  pay  for  the  food,  we  simply  buy 
the  food  and  sell  it  to  them? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes;  it  is  a  cash  on  the  barrel  head  program. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  do  that;  why  can  it  not 
be  done  in  the  normal  sources  of  trade? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  there  are  two  committees  investigating 
that  now,  one  in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the  House;  in  the  House  Mr. 
Bell’s  committee  and  in  the  Senate  Senator  Chavez’s. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  reason  it  was  done,  in  the  first  place,  was 
because  there  was  not  enough  shipping  space  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  to  provide  staple  foods,  the  shipping  space  that  was  available 
for  use  was  used  by  commodities  which  were  more  profitable  than  food 
with  the  result  that  a  very  serious  shortage  of  food  resulted  in  1942, 
and  black  markets  came  into  being  in  enormous  proportions,  depri¬ 
vation  on  the  part  of  many  people,  not  only  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  other  portions  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

We  were  requested — well,  first,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  directed  in  Public  Law  391,  which  was  in  that  case,  in  December 
1941,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  to  assure  a  food  supply  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Interior  Department  attempted 
to  do  that  for  some  months  without  interfering  with  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  and  found  the  food  did  not  get  there,  and  when 
that  condition  arose  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  do 
the  job,  providing  food  to  that  area,  and  it  has  been  doing  it  ever 
since. 

Whenever  conditions  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
ash  us  to  discontinue,  and  I  expect  the  Director  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  this  fund  at  this  time; 
is  the  fund  intact? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  fund  is  intact;  yes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Where  are  these  goods  being  sold? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  are  being  sold,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Puerto  Rico,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  some  have  been  sold  in  Jamaica, 
some  in  Cuba,  some  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  some  in  Haiti,  and 
there  have  been  substantial  sales  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  shipping  now? 
You  would  not  have  this  fund  during  normal  times,  and  the  usual 
channels  of  trade  could  take  care  of  it. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about  that. 
The  War  Shipping  Administration  in  the  last  testimony  heard  indi¬ 
cated  there  was  no  adequate  shipping  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
demands  for  that  area. 
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SALMON  FISHERIES  INDEMNITY  RESERVE 

The  Chairman.  The  third  item  in  category  7  is  $6,000,000  for  the 
salmon  fishing  indemnity  reserve.  What  is  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  salmon-fishing  industry  in  1942 — when  it  < 

normally  went  out  to  catch  fish — the  boats,  men,  and  equipment  went 
into  areas  where  they  thought  they  might  be  sunk  by  Japanese  vessels 
or  submarines  or  they  might  be  ordered  out  by  the  United  States 
Navy.  There  is  quite  an  investment  in  gear  and  wages  and  one  thing 
or  another  in  sending  out  boats  for  a  salmon  catch.  After  consider¬ 
able  interdepartmental  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Government 
would  underwrite  any  actual  losses  on  the  part  of  the  fishing  industry 
for  out-of-pocket  costs. 

The  total  losses  in  1942  were  $122,600.73.  That  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  certain  boats  went  into  customary  fishing  grounds  and  the  I 
Navy  told  them  to  go  on  home. 

This  provided  additional  food  over  what  would  have  been  supplied 
if  no  help  had  been  given. 

The  $6,000,000  is  the  outside  figure  to  cover  everybody’s  loss  in  any 
particular  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  figure? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  War  Department  also  put  in  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  is  the  status  of  that  fund? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  It  is  intact  except  the  $122,600.73. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  did  you  set  it  up  as  it  is  instead  of  with  the 
deduction  for  the  expenses  for  these  losses? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  The  losses  I  believe  have  been  paid,  Mr. 
Taber,  and  in  our  accounting  for  this  year  the  fund  would  be  presented 
as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  unexpended  balance  that  would  be 
continued? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  No;  this  restores  the  total  indemnity  reserve  of 
$6,000,000;  that  is  what  our  operation  would  result  in. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  should  we  do  that?  It  does  not  seem  that  we 
need  to  have  $6,000,000  reserve  for  that  sort  of  thing  now. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  that  is  under  discussion  now. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  could 
be  eliminated;  that  we  could  reduce  that  a  couple  of  million  dollars, 
or  something  like  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  I  would  hate  to  see  it  eliminated  and  read 
in  the  papers  the  next  day  where  the  Japanese  Navy  sunk  a  few  of  our 
ships  and  we  did  not  have  the  fund. 

Mr.  Cox.  WTe  tried  to  get  it  reduced  or  eliminated  within  the  last 
few  months. 

Mr.  Taber.  Would  the  fund  be  available  or  the  revolving  fund  be 
available  for  general  expenses  of  Lend-Lease  or  is  it  earmarked  speci¬ 
fically  the  way  this  thing  is  set  up? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  like  all  indemnity  funds,  it  is  earmarked  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  indicated.  We  would  not  charge  against  this  fund  anything 
unless  we  were  sure  that  the  indemnity  had  occurred.  It  is  similar  to 
other  indemnity  funds,  and  similar  to  the  agricultural  fund. 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  also  procurement  expenses  in  column  1 
of  exhibit  3  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  $4,573,000  in  cate¬ 
gory  7,  and  administrative  expenses  in  category  10  of  $2,985,000, 
making  a  total  of  $7,558,000  for  three  agencies  of  the  Department,  as 
follows: 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics _  $75,  000 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations _  73,  000 

War  Food  Administration _  7,  430,  000 


Total _  7,  558,  000 


The  amount  for  administrative  expenses  for  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
remains  about  the  same  for  each  year. 

What  services  do  they  render  to  this  procurement  program  that 
requires  them  to  have  allotments? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  As  shown  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
those  allotments — the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  furnishes 
information  by  collecting  special  reports  on  production  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  commodities. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  contributes  by  supply¬ 
ing  information  with  respect  to  supplies  in  other  countries  and  helps 
to  get  reduced  allocations  in  U.  S.  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  present  staff  or  rate  of 
expenditures  contemplated? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  information  that  has  been 
had  with  reference  to  these  other  agencies,  that  is,  a  month  by  month 
statement  of  the  disbursements  by  departmental  and  field  and  by 
other  agencies;  the  amount  and  number  of  employees  actually  on  the 
roll  and  the  emplo3'ees’  ceiling  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  will  supply  that,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  ought  to  have  all  of  that  with  reference  to  each  of 
these  items. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  We  will  supply  that  for  the  items  under  our 
control  and  we  will  get  it  for  the  other  items  by  request. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES - WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

r 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  War  Food  Administration  you  are 
asking  a  total  of  $7,430,000  which  includes  salaries  for  2,553  man- 
years  of  emplojunent,  the  same  as  your  1944  total. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  amount  for  salaries  is  increased  about 
$29,000,  and  the  total  for  other  expenses  is  reduced  by  $23,000,  so 
you  have  a  net  increase  over  all  of  $6,000. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  your  organization  for  1945  continue  sub¬ 
stantially  as  it  has  been  for  1944? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  as  you  will  note,  we  have  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  procurement  to  be  made  during  the  1945  fiscal  year. 
The  comparison  is  6,033,398  tons  for  1945  with  4,994,404  for  1944. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  we  can  supply  the  expanded  program 
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through  organizational  efficiency  and  natural  efficiency  we  get  through 
experience  without  any  increase  in  personnel  or  expense. 

The  Chairman.  The  volume  of  your  purchases  and  handlings  in 
1945  will  not  be  substantially  less  than  in  1944? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  They  will  be  20  percent  greater. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  very  commendable  if  that  can  be  made. 

Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a  statement  showing  between  the 
departmental  and  the  field,  the  number  of  persons  on  the  roll  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  commencing  with  July  and  ending  with  March, 
the  number  of  vacancies,  the  Budget  Bureau  ceiling,  the  estimates  for 
the  remaining  3  months,  and  then  give  the  number  you  estimate  for 
1945? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  the  dollar  expenditures  for  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  also  furnish  for  the  record  a  statement  by 
months  showing  your  obligations  for  salaries,  travel,  communications, 
and  other  classes  of  expenditures  for  the  first  9  months,  and  the  total 
for  the  9  months,  and  also  give  your  estimated  obligations  for  the  re¬ 
maining  3  months? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 


Work  Performed  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in 
Connection  With  Lend-Lease  Activities 

Funds  allotted  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  lend-lease 
appropriations  are  used  to  conduct  investigations  and  analyses  of  the  commodity 
supply  conditions  in  foreign  countries  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  conducting  its  foreign  purchasing  and 
stock-pile  program.  The  analytical  work  pertains  to  two  general  questions: 
(1)  the  analyses  of  the  requirements  of  the  lend-lease  recipients  for  food  and 
agricultural  products,  and  (2)  analyses  of  supplies  available  in  other  existing  areas. 

To  conduct  these  analyses  of  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  information 
on  domestic  production,  consumption,  rationing  of  foodstuffs  and  agricultural 
raw  materials  in  the  country  concerned  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies 
from  other  sources.  Studies  of  this  nature  have  been  made  with  respect  to  Russia, 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Studies  pertaining  to 
the  last  three  countries  also  gave  some  attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  by 
those  countries  as  surplus  producers  of  agricultural  products  to  carry  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  supplying  the  United  Nations  war  needs. 


Statement  of  lend-lease  administrative  obligations  by  months  during  fiscal  year  1944 

category  10 

[Actual  obligations  through  Mar.  31,  1944— estimated  obligations  through  June  30,  1944] 


July  1943 _ 

August  1943 _ 

September  1943 
October  1943. .  _ 
November  1943. 
December  1943. 

January  1944 _ 

February  1944.. 
March  1944 _ 


Month 


(01) 


Personal 


services 


$3,  449 
3,732 
3, 057 
3,821 
3,864 
3,700 
3,  794 
3,802 
3,  846 


Subtotal 

April  1944 _ 

May  1944 _ 

June  1944 _ 


33, 665 
3,789 
3,865 
4,123 


Total 


45,  442 


(02)  (03-09) 

Travel  All  other 


Total 


$3, 449 
3,732 
3.057 
3, 821 
3,864 
3,700 
3, 794 
3.802 
3,846 


33, 665 
3,  78$ 
3, 865 
4,123 


45,442 
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Statement  of  employees  on  lend-lease  pay  roll  for  fiscal  year  1944,1  category  10 


[Actual  employment  through  Mar.  31,  1944 — Estimated  employment  through  June  30,  1944] 


Month 

De¬ 

part¬ 

mental 

Field 

Total 

Month 

De¬ 

part¬ 

mental 

Field 

Total 

July  1943-.  . 

13 

13 

January  1944 _ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

February  1944 _ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

March  1*944  _ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

April  1944 _  _ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

May  1944 _ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

'  The  personnel  ceiling  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  applies  to  total  personnel  of  each  agency  and 
therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  personnel  on  any  one  particular  pay  roll  of  an  agency  financed  through  more 
than  1  fund. 


Work  Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Under 
Lend-Lease  Allocations 

To  aid  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  handling  lend-lease  programs  involving 
purchase  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  seeds,  oils,  and  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  more  factual  information  was  required  on  the  available  production  and 
supplies  of  the  major  agricultural  items  for  possible  acquisition.  The  need  for 
these  appraisals  of  the  amount  and  location  of  available  supplies  relates  both  to 
immediate  purchase  requirements  and  the  anticipation  of  future  requirements. 
The  demands  for  more  detailed  and  timely  information  occasioned  an  early  request 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  supplement  and  expand  its  existing 
reporting  services  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  purchase  officials.  Interest 
centered  mainly  upon  basic  indications  of  both  present  and  prospective  produc¬ 
tion  and  stocks  of  specific  commodities,  to  enable  the  responsible  officials  to  plan 
ahead  effectively  on  their  purchase  operations,  and  to  recommend  or  encourage 
necessary  expansion  of  production  and  supplies  to  provide  a  necessary  surplus  for 
lend-lease  assignment,  with  least  disruption  of  allocations  for  domestic  needs. 

The  Bureau  has  developed  an  entirely  new  series  of  reports  on  certain  com¬ 
modities,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  has  supplemented  a  series  of  reports 
found  to  be  inadequate  on  other  foodstuffs  of  strategic  importance,  such  as  dry 
beans,  dried  peas,  rice,  soybeans,  dried  eggs,  dry  milk,  and  cheese.  Thus,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  new  reports  has  been  imposed  upon  and  synchronized  with  the 
regular  reporting  services  of  the  Bureau. 

Among  the  principal  new  developments  of  import  to  the  lend-lease  operations 
are  the  extensive  series  of  reports  on  vegetable  seed  acreage,  production,  stocks, 
and  supplies,  which  were  among  the  first  of  the  special  reports  requested.  Four 
such  surveys  covering  50  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  are  being  made  each  year  and 
furnish  the  basic  information  required  for  allocations  to  various  claimant  coun¬ 
tries,  issuance  of  export  license  applications,  contract  operations  in  this  country 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  for  the  lend-lease  program,  and  to  locate  supplies  of 
certain  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  especially  needed  for  our  armed  forces  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  Bureau  has  supplemented  the  large  volume  of  basic  information  in  its 
regular  reports  by  special  surveys  and  reports  on  production  and  stocks  of  other 
commodities  of  major  concern  under  the  lend-lease  purchase  programs.  Informa¬ 
tion  has  been  collected  and  reports  released  on  stocks  of  dry  beans  and  dried  peas, 
by  States  and  important  commercial  classes  in  producing  areas  on  quarterly  dates 
of  December  1,  March  1,  June  1,  and  September  1;  also  stocks  of  rice  in  all  posi¬ 
tions  on  January  1  and  April  1.  Special  reports  are  being  made  on  the  probable 
production  of  dry  beans,  by  commercial  classes,  monthly  through  the  growing 
season  beginning  with  August  1.  For  dried  peas,  State  estimates  of  acreage  have 
been  furnished  with  the  prospective  plantings  report  in  March  and  the  July  1 
report  and  both  stocks  and  production  information  are  being  broken  down  by 
classes.  Similarly,  special  stocks  and  production  reports  have  been  instituted 
for  soybeans. 
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Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics — statement  of  lend-lease  administrative  obliga¬ 
tions  by  month  during  fiscal  year  1944 


[Actual  obligations  through  Mar.  31,  1944 — estimated  obligations  through  June  30,  1944] 


Month 

(01)  Per¬ 
sonal 
services 

(02)  Travel 

(03)  Trans¬ 
portation 
of  things 

(07)  Other 
contrac¬ 
tual 

(08)  Sup¬ 
plies  and 
materials 

/ 

Total 

July  1943  _ _ _ 

$5,  226 
5, 123 
5,944 
6,009 

5,  677 

6,  773 
6,  813 
6,  871 

6,  718 

$111 

5 

$66 

35 

15 

$32 

$242 

113 

162 

$5, 677 
5,276 
6,174 
6,009 

5,  677 

6,  793 
6,  821 
6,  871 
6,718 

53 

17 

3 

8 

Subtotal.  _ 

55, 154 

7, 154 

6,  615 
6,400 

116 

133 

85  1  528 

56, 016 
7, 154 
6,615 
6,  400 

April  1944 _ 

May  1944..  _  _ 

:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

June  1944 _ _ _ 

Total _ _ 

_ _ _ 

75, 323 

116 

133 

85 

528 

76, 185 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics — Statement  of  employees  on  Lend-Lease  pay  roll 

for  fiscal  year  1944  1 

[Actual  employment  through  Mar.  31,  1944 — Estimated  employment,  through  June  30,  1944] 


Month 

Depart¬ 

mental 

Field 

Total 

Month 

Depart¬ 

mental 

Field 

Total 

July  1943 _ 

32 

32 

January  1944 _  .  . 

5 

31 

36 

August  1943. _ 

5 

32 

37 

5 

32 

37 

September  1943.  _  . 

5 

32 

37 

5 

33 

38 

October  1943.  _ 

5 

32 

37 

April  1944 _ 

5 

33 

38 

November  1943  ... 

5 

32 

37 

May  1944 

5 

33 

38 

December  1943. . . 

5 

31 

36 

June  1944 _ 

5 

33 

38 

1  The  personnel  ceiling  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  applies  to  total  personnel  of  each  agency  and 
therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  personnel  on  any  one  particular  pay  roll  of  an  agency  financed  through  more 
than  one  fund. 


War  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Distribution — Statement  of  employees  on  lend- 
lease  pay  roll  for  fiscal  year  1944  1 

[Actual  employment  through  Mar.  31,  1944— Estimated  employment  through  June  30,  1944] 


Month 

Depart¬ 

mental 

Field 

Total 

Month 

Depart¬ 

mental 

Field 

Total 

July  1943  _ 

August  1943..  _ 

September  1943 _ _ 

October  1943 _  .  ..  . 

November  1943 . . 

December  1943 _ 

1.073 

1.215 

1,034 

1. 165 

1,  096 
1, 115 

1,086 

1.498 

1,219 

1, 137 
1,381 
1,270 

2,  159 
2,713 

2,  253 
2,302 

2,  477 
2,385 

January  1944 _  .. 

February  1944 . 

March  1944 _ 

April  1944.  . . . 

May  1944. . . 

June  1944 _ _  ... 

1,061 

1, 147 
1,060 

1,  085 
1,232 
1,249 

1,326 

1,585 

1,432 

1,436 

1,553 

1,575 

2,  387 
2,  732 
2,492 
2,  521 
2.  785 
2,824 

1  The  personnel  ceiling  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  applies  to  total  personnel  of  each  agency  and 
therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  personnel  on  any  one  particular  pay  roll  of  an  agency  financed  through  more 
than  one  fund. 
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War  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Distribution — Statement  of  Lend-Lease 
administrative  obligations  by  month  during  fiscal  year  1944 

[Actual  obligations  through  Mar.  31,  1944 — estimated  obligations  through  June  30,  1944J 


Month 

(01) 

Personal 

services 

(02)  Travel 

(03-09) 

All  other 

Total 

July  1943 _ _ 

$501, 609 
521, 082 
534, 000 
529.  911 
521.381 
525, 165 
523, 074 
527.  337 
530. 234 

$28, 072 

17,  001 
IS,  084 
22, 102 
25,  902 
20,  338 

18,  827 
20,  504 
25, 150 

$87, 689 
35, 712 
50, 164 
53, 151 
47,  000 
59,  834 
118,  249 
52,  633 
64,  312 

$617, 370 
573,  795 
602,  248 
605, 164 
594,  283 
605, 337 
660, 150 
600,  474 
619,  696 

August  1943 _ 

September  1943 _  _ _ _ 

October  1942 _ 

November  1943 _  _ 

December  1943 _  _ 

January  1944 _ 

February  1944. _ _ 

March  1944 _  _ 

Subtotal  . .  . 

4,  713,  793 
540, 000 
540,  000 
540, 000 

195, 980 
31,  023 
35,  023 
35,  023 

568,  744 
66, 837 
60,  837 
66, 837 

5, 478,  517 

637. 860 

641.860 
641, 860 

April  1944 . . . . 

May  1944 .  .  ...  _ 

June  1944 _ 

Total.. . . . . . . 

6, 333, 793 

297, 049 

769, 255 

7, 400, 097 

PERSONNEL  CEILING  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
OFFICE  OF  DISTRIBUTION,  WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  establishing  personnel  ceilings  for  the  Office  of 
Distribution.  War  Food  Administration  did  not  segregate  the  ceiling  by  appro¬ 
priation.  Employees  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  paid  from  lend-lease  funds 
are  contained  within  the  over-all  ceiling  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  ceiling  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  Office  of  Distri¬ 
bution  by  quarters  is  as  follows: 


Quarter  ending — 

Sept.  30, 
1943 

Dee.  31, 
1943 

Mar.  31, 
1944 

June  30 
1944 

Departmental . . .  ...  _  .. 

3,200 

11,200 

3,000 

11,000 

3,000 
10,  500 

Field.  .  ..  .  ..  ...  . .  . . 

Total  . . . . 

14, 936 

14, 400 

14, 000 

13, 500 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  cost  of  handling  a  ton  of  food — buying  it  and  handling 
it  until  it  is  laid  down  at  the  shipside — this  year  we  estimated  at  $1.48; 
for  next  year,  $1.23. 

The  administrative  cost  there  will  run  about  3.23  mills  in  1944  and 
2.75  mills  in  1945. 

The  Chairman.  Your  total  for  administrative  and  procurement 
expenses  is  $7,430,000.  Does  that  include  all  of  the  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  War  Food  Administration’s  procurement  program 
for  Lend-Lease? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  it — for  Lend-Lease,  yes;  but 
not  all  for  War  Food. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  warehouse  rentals  and  handling 
charges  for  Lend-Lease? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No,  sir;  this  is  administrative  expenses;  hiring 
people,  and  traveling. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  not  included? 
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Colonel  Olmstead.  We  have  here  over-all  management;  that  is, 
supervision  of  actual  purchases  and  management  of  stocks;  procure¬ 
ment — that  is,  purchasing  officers  in  the  Procurement  Branch;  trans¬ 
portation  and  storage — tliat  is,  the  people  who  receive  the  commodity, 
order  it  into  storage,  and  order  it  out  of  storage,  inspect  it  in  storage, 
and  see  to  it  that  it  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and  fiscal  operations 
which  review  and  report  on  all  financial  activities  in  this  connection. 

PURCHASE  OF  SHOES 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  general  question  about  Lend- 
Lease.  How  much  of  the  money  in  here  is  for  the  purchase  of  shoes? 
I  did  not  notice  any  item  on  shoes;  on  the  other  hand,  I  ran  into  some 
record  of  the  purchase  of  shoes  by  Lend-Lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  does  not  seem  to  show  on  these  sheets. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  appears  that  the  Grant  retail  chain  sold  400,000 
pairs  to  Lend-Lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  did  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  Those  shoes  were  purchased  as  part  of  what  was  called 
the  old  O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  program.  That  is  before  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  set  up. 

They  are  inexpensive  shoes  which  civilian  consumers  would  not 
take  up,  I  suppose  because  of  ration  points  on  shoes,  and  they  were 
bought  in  anticipation  of  use  in  liberated  areas. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  happened  to  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  storage.  Some  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  did  not  even  have  insurance  on  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  could  not  even  sell  them  to  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany? 

Air.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  did  you  buy  them  with  no  better  prospect  of 
distribution  than  seems  to  have  resulted? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  anticipations  where  few 
of  us  can  guess  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Air.  Taber.  You  mean  you  figured  we  were  going  to  have  a  shoe- 
distribution  program  some  place  and  none  has  developed;  is  that  the 
idea? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  I  think  the  irreducible  minimum  of  supplies  was 
purchased  for  the  O.  F.  R.  R.  A.  program,  which  was  to  provide  a 
minimum  contingency  reserve  for  liberated  areas.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  shoes  have  been  used  for  the  Greek  children’s  relief  program,  and 
some  have  been  sent  to  Italy  at  the  request  of  the  Army.  The  balance 
will  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  Army  relief  program  and  will 
be  shipped  as  they  call  for  the  shoes. 

OXERSUPPLY  OF  CANNED  MILK 

Air.  Taber,  There  seems  to  have  been  an  article  in  the  newspapers 
last  week  about  a  45,000-pound  oversupply  of  canned  milk.  What 
do  you  know  about  that? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  If  it  is  the  same  thing  that  I  am  thinking  of,  it 
was  canned  milk  that  got  over-aged.  As  you  will  recall,  the  1941 
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program  of  Lend-Lease,  before  we  were  in  the  war,  called  for  22,000,000 
cases  of  canned  milk.  We  set  out  to  buy  the  canned  milk,  and  got  the 
production  of  it.  Then  we  got  in  the  war  and,  for  shipping  reasons, 
it  could  not  be  shipped.  So  it  was  being  sold,  exported,  and  so  forth, 
and  there  was  the  tail  end  of  that  inventory  that  was  left.  It  got  out 
of  condition,  it  got  too  old,  and  it  has  been  sold,  in  most  cases  for 
salvage,  in  some  cases  for  evaporated  milk.  However,  there  is  more 
than  45,000  pounds  of  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  Forty-five  million  pounds? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No;  it  is  more  than  45,000  pounds,  which  I 
understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  thought  I  said  45,000,000  pounds. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  That  is  a  little  high,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  Some  Dr.  Stebbins,  Commissioner  of  Health,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said  that  the  Government  had  an  estimated  45,000,000- 
pound  oversupply. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Well,  Dr.  Stebbins  is  s  ightly  misinformed. 
The  Government  has  about  350,000  cases,  and  they  weigh  48  poimds 
apiece. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  would  mean  about  18  to  20  million  pounds. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  Yes.  It  is  bad  enough,  we  do  not  want  to 
make  it  look  anj7  worse  than  it  is. 

ALLEGED  PURCHASE  OF  WHEAT  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  Taber.  Who,  for  the  United  States,  would  be  buying  wheat 
in  north  Africa  at  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  we  pay  here? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  buy  any  wheat  in  north  Africa.  It  is  supplied 
under  reverse  lend-lease.  It  is  supplied  to  our  armed  forces  under 
reverse  lend-lease.  There  is  no  payment  for  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  no  payment  out  of  our  Treasury  at  all? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Taber.  They  seem  to  have  found  that  last  summer. 

Air.  Cox.  I  know,  but  it  was  corrected  by  the  people  who  found  it. 

PURCHASE  OF  WOOL 

Air.  Taber.  Has  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  bought  any  wool 
anywhere? 

Air.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  have  been  bought  through 
Agriculture,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  have  not  bought  any  through 
Agriculture  or  anybody  else. 

Colonel  Olmstead.  There  is  some  wool  that  has  been  brought  into 
the  country  which  still  belongs  to  the  United  Kingdom.  You  will 
recall  some  Australian  wool  that  came  in  here. 

Air.  Taber.  But  we  have  not  bought  it? 

Colonel  Olmstead.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Taber.  I  know  about  that. 

USE  OF  LEND-LEASE  MILITARY  SUPPLIES  IN  SALVADORIAN 

REVOLUTION 

Air.  Taber.  There  was  a  story  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
about  a  month  ago  about  United  States  lend-lease  tanks  and  planes 
being  used  by  the  Salvador  rebels.  What  do  you  know  about  that? 
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Mr.  Cox.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  been  running  a  revolution  down  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  There  was  a  small  amount  of  military  supplies 
made  available  to  Salvador,  and  some  of  those  supplies  were  used  in 
that  revolution,  which  was  a  flurry  and  then  was  all  over. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  were  not  shipped  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  they  were  not  shipped  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
revolution. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  on  earth  were  we  shipping  military  supplies 
down  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  was  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  do  they  serve  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  they  participate  in  the  coastal  defenses,  and  so 
forth.  They  are  under,  in  part,  the  direction  of  the  Navy  on  anti¬ 
submarine  and  coastal-patrol  work. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  their  chief  outdoor 
sport  down  there,  a  revolution  or  a  rebellion  or  something  of  that 
kind;  gives  them  material  to  operate  with.  We  ought  to  know 
whether  we  are  appropriating  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  a  general  statement  on  the  program  for  the  20 
South  and  Central  American  republics.  It  was  a  military  program 
worked  out  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Army,  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  man  who  was  then  Chief  of  N  aval  Operations.  That 
office  has  been  abolished  since;  also  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  total 
amount  of  aid  supplied  in  terms  of  finished  munitions  and  munitions 
going  into  arsenals,  ordnance  factories,  and  similar  military  pro¬ 
duction,  as  1  remember  the  figures,  was  under  a  total  of  $150,000,000 
on  March  1,  1944,  from  the  beginning  of  the  program.  And  part  of 
it  was  paid  for  in  cash. 

ALLEGATIONS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  BRADLEY,  OF  MICHIGAN,  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  LEND-LEASE  TO  MEXICO 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection,  on  April  27,  1944,  commencing 
at  page  3834  of  the  Congressional  Record,  Representative  Bradley,  of 
Michigan,  made  some  serious  allegations  concerning  lend-lease  to 
Mexico.  These  statements  are  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  lend-lease,  and  are  so  wide  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
chance  that  they  might  give  serious  offense  to  a  friendly  neighboring 
republic.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Crowley,  Administra¬ 
tor  of  Lend-Lease,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  the  facts  in  the  situation; 
and  also  the  facts  with  respect  to  licenses  for  export  by  the  F.  E.  A. 
of  commercial  articles  that  would  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  and  citizens  through  commercial  channels  in  the 
usual  manner.  As  those  who  serve  on  this  committee  are  aware,  no 
exports  can  be  made  from  the  United  States  without  first  having  an 
export  license  from  the  F.  E.  A. 

I  have  Mr.  Crowley’s  very  informative  reply  to  my  letter  here,  and 
I  will  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point.  I  might  say  that  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  utter  lack  of  foundation  for  these  allegations. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  May  4,  1944- 

How.  Clarence  Cannon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations , 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Representative  Cannon:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  1,  1944, 
and  the  enclosure,  with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Representative  Bradley  of 
Michigan  on  alleged  lend-lease  activities  in  Mexico,  which  appear  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  April  27  last.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  send 
you  my  comments  on  these  charges  as  they  affect  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

As  you  indicate,  these  charges  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts 
concerning  lend-lease  aid  to  Mexico.  Pursuant  to  arrangements  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
President,  we  supply  to  Mexico  under  lend-lease  only  military  items — ordnance, 
aircraft,  tanks,  and  other  military  vehicles,  and  small  naval  craft — and  industrial 
equipment  for  use  in  arsenals  and  other  installations  used  to  produce  and  maintain 
military  articles. 

Our  cumulative  lend-lease  exports  to  Mexico  from  March  1941  through  February 
1944  aggregated  less  than  $12,000,000,  about  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  lend-lease  exports.  Of  this  amount  more  than  65  percent  is  accounted  for 
by  aircraft. 

With  lend-lease  aid  definitely  limited  to  military  supplies  and  war  production 
items,  it  is  obvious  that  no  civilian  or  commercial  aid  is  included  in  the  program 
for  Mexico.  Representative  Bradley  is  100  percent  in  error  in  his  charges  about 
lend-lease  supplies  and  operations.  No  cast-iron  enamel  bath  tubs  are  being 
sent  to  Mexico  under  lend-lease.  No  railroads  or  highways  are  being  built  or 
repaired  with  lend-lease  funds.  No  air-raid  shelters  for  Mexican  people  are 
being  built  by  lend-lease.  No  high-priced  Michigan  automobiles,  or  refrigerators, 
or  vacuum  cleaners,  or  any  other  consumer  goods  are  finding  their  way  across  the 
border  under  lend-lease  operations. 

Turning  to  your  inquiry  about  purely  commercial  exports  to  Mexico  paid  for 
by  private  interests,  as  you  are  aware,  all  the  commodities  referred  to  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Bradley  are  subject  to  War  Production  Board  allocations,  and  are 
thereafter  carefully  screened  before  export  licenses  are  granted  by  this  Admin¬ 
istration. 

As  you  know,  Mexico  is  an  important  source  of  strategic  and  critical  raw 
materials  necessary  for  our  war  effort.  Our  imports  of  these  items  increased 
substantially  last  year  over  those  for  1942.  In  conformity  with  our  policy  to 
weigh  export  license  applications  in  the  light  of  the  over-all  war  effort,  a  number 
of  commercial  exports  to  Mexico  have  been  approved  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
production  and  expediting  deliveries  under  these  procurement  programs. 

Out  of  the  50,000  cast-iron  bathtubs  referred  to  by  Representative  Bradley, 
only  1,500  per  quarter  have  been  allocated  for  export  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  quota  for  Mexico  has  not  yet  been  established,  but  manifestly  the  number 
which  might  possibly  be  licensed  for  export  to  Mexico  would  be  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  those  allocated.  During  1943  about  100  cast-iron  enameled  tubs  were 
licensed  for  commercial  export  to  Mexico. 

All  building  materials  are  subject  to  War  Production  Board  allocation,  which 
is  made  only  after  giving  full  weight  to  military  and  domestic  needs.  Our 
licenses  have  amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,000  per  year.  This  amount  is 
below  both  normal  pre-war  exports  of  building  materials  to  Mexico  and  our 
current  Mexican  quota. 

No  new  electric  stoves  have  been  licensed  for  export  to  Mexico,  and  less  than 
a  dozen  used  electric  stoves  were  licensed  last  year.  These  licenses  were  restricted 
to  institutions  such  as  hospitals.  No  licenses  were  granted  for  the  export  for 
private  use. 

Electric  refrigerators  are  not  only  subject  to  export  license  control,  but  also  to 
individual  War  Production  Board  releases  which  are  subject  to  the  same  criteria 
as  domestic  releases.  Although  2,000  units  were  approved  for  export  to  Mexico 
last  year,  so  far  this  year  licenses  have  been  approved  for  the  export  of  only  14 
electric  refrigerators.  These  have  all  been  for  use  in  hospitals,  clinics,  research 
laboratories,  and  vital  war  projects. 

Plumbing  equipment  is  also  under  strict  War  Production  Board  allocation  and 
the  allotment  of  $400,000  a  year  is  far  below  normal  pre-war  exports.  Generally 
export  licenses  for  this  equipment  have  been  restricted  to  public  housing  projects 
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for  workers  employed  on  projects  involving  war  production  and  the  procurement 
of  strategic  and  critical  war  materials. 

Vacuum  cleaners  also  are  subject  to  War  Production  Board  allocations,  as  well 
as  export  control.  Only  58  have  been  licensed  for  export  this  year,  and  some  of 
these  were  used. 

Automobiles  and  trucks  are  subject  to  the  strictest  kind  of  controls.  The  only 
ones  released  for  export  have  been  those  which  not  only  cleared  this  Administra¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  end  use,  but  were  passed  upon  by  the  Foreign  Division  and 
the  Automotive  Division  of  the  War  Production  Board.  In  the  case  of  trucks, 
most  of  those  licensed  for  export  have  been  for  use  on  war  projects  in  connection 
with  procuring  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that 
persons  visiting  Mexico  have  been  permitted  to  take  their  cars  upon  the  condition 
that  they  are  brought  back  to  this  country. 

The  only  commercial  exports  of  tires  have  been  those  made  in  accordance  with 
determinations  of  the  Office  of  the  Rubber  Director.  Mexico  satisfies  most  of  its 
civilian  needs  through  tires  made  in  Mexico,  and  our  exports  have  been  limited  to 
sizes  not  made  locally. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Three 
loans  have  been  authorized,  only  one  of  which  has  been  drawn  against  to  date. 
That  one  involves  a  loan  authorized  some  2  years  ago  for  a  highway  project. 
Some  $10,000,000  was  advanced  at  that  time,  two  and  a  half  million  of  which  has 
been  repaid,  and  no  part  of  the  balance  is  in  default. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  information  may  be  helpful  in  clearing  up  the  entirely 
false  impression  created  by  Representative  Bradley’s  erroneous  statements. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  T.  Crowley,  Administrator . 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


Wednesday,  May  10,  1944. 

DRUG  AND  HEALTH  SUPPLIES 
(See  p.  240) 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  EDWARD  REYNOLDS  AND  MAJ.  F.  C.  LITTLE, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL;  MAJ.  L.  S.  WHITE,  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  DIVISION,  A.  S.  F. ;  AND  MARK  MERRELL,  CHIEF, 

DRUG  AND  HEALTH  SUPPLIES,  F.  E.  A. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  turn  to  page  50,  we  will  take 
up  the  item  for  drug  and  health  supplies,  $16,269,000.  This  estimate 
seems  to  be  prepared  on  a  dollar  basis,  as  no  quantities  are  stipulated. 

Will  you  tell  us,  Colonel  Reynolds,  what  is  covered  here  and  how 
these  figures  were  arrived  at? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  were  arrived  at 
by  the  Federal  Economic  Administration  and,  as  I  have  been  told, 
they  were  made  up  from  programs  submitted  by  the  foreign  nations 
to  them.  They  come  to  us  for  procurement  without  responsibility 
on  our  part  to  determine  the  quantities;  and  the  individual  items 
making  up  this  total  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  us,  as  far  as  specific 
detail  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  our  ability  to  procure  this  quantity,  if  that  is  of  interest, 
I  would  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  a  program  of  this  size,  if  the 
general  make-up  is  comparable  in  type  and  proportions  to  what  we 
have  had  before,  for  this  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  covered  by  this  item? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  The  $16,269,000  of  general  health  supplies? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  considering. 
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Colonel  Reynolds.  Various  drugs,  surgical  dressings,  hospital 
equipment,  X-rays  equipment;  some  laboratory  supplies;  some  dental 
supplies;  a  small  amount  of  miscellaneous;  the  same  types  that  we 
buy  for  the  Army,  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  reduction  from  the  1944  program  for  lend- 
lease? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  part  of  lend-lease  it  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  from  what  we  had  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  it  been  reduced? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I  believe  the  ditl'erence  is  something  over 
$80,000,000,  more  nearly  $82,000,000  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  for  civilian  needs? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  It  is  what  we  call  lend-lease  civilian.  It  is  for 
essential  civilian  needs  of  the  lend-lease  countries. 

The  Chairman.  All  military  needs  are  furnished  by  the  War 
Department? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  represents,  largely,  needs  that  may  arise  because 
they  are  not  cared  for  by  the  War  Department  or  by  the  Red  Cross 
or  by  other  relief  organizations? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  understanding  that  these  are 
for  the  treatment  of  the  civilian  population,  that  are  of  concern  to  the 
military  in  the  military  operations. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  can  you  have  any  idea  that  these  things  can  be 
procured  without  knowing  the  details  of  what  they  are? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I  said,  Mr.  Taber,  if  they  were  of  the  same 
general  category  and  roughly  in  the  same  proportions  as  we  have 
had  before;  and  I  base  it  on  our  experience  of  last  year  when  we 
handled  a  similar  program  of  larger  size.  Also  on  my  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  total  procurement  that  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  in 
this  coming  fiscal  year,  in  relation  to  what  we  have  done  in  the 
immediate  past.  I  think  we  have  adequate  production  facilities  and 
materials.  The  number  of  items  that  we  have  heretofore  been 
asked  to  procure  which  are  still  very  difficult,  and  are  under 
War  Production  Board  allocation,  is  greatly  reduced  from  what  it 
was  before.  In  general,  the  whole  program  in  my  jurisdiction  is 
smaller  than  the  one  we  have  just  been  through,  and  I  think  we  have 
adequate  resources. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  said  the  $82,000,000  was  the  program  for  this 
current  year? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  $82,000,000  was  the  difference. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  $82,000,000  more,  or  $9S, 000,000? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  $98,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  of  that  has  so  far  been  spent,  up  to  the 
31st  of  March,  would  you  say? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  That  would  be  an  F.  E.  A.  question;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know  offhand. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  have  the  figure? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  have  it  here;  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  covered  by  the  statement  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Taber.  I  know,  but  I  was  curious,  while  the  colonel  was  here, 
to  know  what  were  the  facts. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  further  questions  on  my  part,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  on  Drug  and  Health  Supply  Program  for  Fifth  Lend-Lease 

Appropriation 

The  proposed  Foreign  Economic  Administration  program  for  procurement  o1 
civilian  drug  and  health  supplies  to  be  sent  to  lend-lease  governments  during  the 
fiscal  year,  July  1,  1944,  through  June  30,  1945,  totals  $16,269,000.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  $52,285,000  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  last  12  months  of  the  previous* 
Budget.  Although  the  total  drug  and  health  supplies  budget  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  figured  on  a  12-month  basis  was  $84,000,000,  only  $52,285,000  of  this 
was  for  lend-lease  governments,  the  rest  having  been  appropriated  to  provide  a 
reserve  of  medical  supplies  for  use  to  back  up  our  military  operations  in  liberated 
areas. 

Thus,  on  a  comparable  basis,  the  proposed  $16,269,000  budget  represents  a 
reduction  of  roughly  $36,000,000  from  the  $52,285,000  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Total  obligations  were  incurred  for  the  account  of  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  amount  of  $66,664,000  for  the  14-month  period  against  the  14- 
month  $98,000,000  budget  ($84,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year)  provided  in  the 
fourth  lend-lease  appropriation.  The  fact  that  obligations  were  less  than  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  Budget  may  be  attributed  largely  to  drastic,  unforeseen  cut-backs  in 
the  program  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire.  In  the  fall  of 
1943,  the  United  Kingdom  found  herself  able  to  furnish  from  her  own  production 
large  quantities  of  medical  supplies  that  had  previously  been  included  in  lend- 
lease  programs.  Foreign  Economic  Administration  cut  back  its  procurement 
schedules  accordingly  and  in  the  present  Budget  there’s  a  greatly  decreased 
amount  provided  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  been  made  responsible  for  determin¬ 
ing  civilian  drug  and  health  supply  requirements  of  the  various  lend-lease  countries 
and  for  making  the  request  for  any  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  supply 
program.  Needs  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  are  handled  by  the 
War  Department.  Despite  the  nomenclature  used,  so-called  civilian  drug  and 
health  supplies  are  serving  a  war  purpose  almost  as  vital  to  military  operations 
as  the  provision  of  medical  supplies  direct  to  the  armed  forces.  Thus,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  these  supplies  will  be  used  in  part  for  the  maintenance  of  joint 
military  and  civilian  hospitals  which  are  available  for  both  military  and  civilian 
patients.  With  the  coming  invasion,  it  is  probable  that  these  facilities  will  be 
more  and  more  heavily  called  upon  by  the  military.  Use  by  civilians  has  been  far 
heavier  than  in  peacetime  as  a  result  of  the  bombings  of  war  production  centers. 
In  the  case  of  north  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  civilian  lend-lease  drug  and 
health  supplies  have  served  to  check  epidemics  which  otherwise  might  have  em¬ 
barrassed  military  operations  in  those  areas  and  cost  the  lives  of  many  members 
of  our  armed  forces. 

Of  necessity,  the  fiscal  code  sheet  presented  to  the  committee  setting  forth  the 
proposed  budget  for  drug  and  health  supplies  has  had  to  be  condensed  into  rather 
general  categories,  since  the  detailed  programs  upon  which  the  code  sheet  is  based 
cover  more  than  8,000  different  drug  and  health  items  requested  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  In  areas  where  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  foreign  missions, 
initial  screening  of  the  programs  before  forwarding  to  the  United  States  is  being 
performed  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  personnel.  Where  the 
requisitioning  government  has  a  mission  in  Washington,  an  additional  screening 
function  is  performed  before  the  programs  are  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  The  programs  are  then  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Areas  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  thereafter  screened  item  by  item  in  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  by  a  commodity 
specialist.  In  addition,  War  Production  Board  clearance  is  obtained  on  all 
allocated  materials. 

This  screening  process  is  carried  out  with  full  consideration  of  the  competing 
needs  of  other  claimants,  military  and  civilian,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  other  lend- 
lease  governments.  Some  items  are  reduced  substantially;  but,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  drug  and  health  supply  programs  as  originally  presented  by 
foreign  governments  are  more  accurately  keyed  to  actual  needs  and  availabilities 
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than  many  other  programs,  because  of  the  technical  nature  of  most  drug  items 
and  the  comparative  precision  with  which  highly  trained  technical  personnel  who 
make  the  estimates  can  predict  the  quantities  needed  in  a  given  area. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  proposed  budget  for  medical  supplies  is  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  supply  of  drugs  for  the 
United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease  is  confined  to  about  30  items  which  are  in 
short  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  are  produced  only  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  is  true  of  hospital  equipment  and  supplies.  As  for  X-ray  equipment, 
lend-lease  shipments  are  used  to  supplement  insufficient  production  of  certain 
items  in  England  and  to  provide  replacement  parts  for  X-ray  machines  previously 
purchased  in  the  United  States. 

Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  now  receiving  increased  quantities  of 
drugs  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  development  which  has  permitted  considerable 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  such  items  from  the  United  States  under  lend-lease. 
There  are  no  lend-lease  civilian  programs  at  the  present  time  for  India,  New 
Zealand,  or  South  Africa:  and  the  Australian  program  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  British  colonies  receive  relatively  small  quantities  of 
lend-lease  drug  and  health  supplies. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  medical-supplies  programs  for  China  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  direct  supply  of  the  armed  forces  and  have  therefore  been  handled  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  War  Department.  A  $2,500,000  program  for  China  is  submitted 
by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  the  proposed  budget  on  the  basis 
of  China’s  urgent  request  for  civilian  medical  supplies  and  on  the  basis  of  an 
increased  expectancy  that  shipment  into  China  will  become  possible. 

Russian  requirements  are  for  direct  military  use  and  are  furnished  under  lend- 
lease  out  of  War  Department  funds  rather  than  out  of  the  direct  appropriation 
to  the  President. 

Substantially  all  procurement  of  drug  and  health  supplies,  whether  military  or 
civilian,  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  of  the  Army. 


Wednesday,  May  10,  1944. 

SURVEY  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PORT  FACILITIES 

STATEMENT  OF  OSCAR  S.  COX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chairman.  We  will  turn  to  exhibit  2,  which  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  before  them.  There  are  a  number  of  items  in 
categories  7  and  9  to  be  explained  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration.  We  will  start  with  the  second  item  and  we  will  take  up 
these  items  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

The  first  item  is  “Survey  and  construction  of  port  facilities, 
$8,665,000.”  This  tabulation  is  in  thousands  of  dollars.  Will  you 
let  us  have  a  statement  on  that,  Mr.  Cox? 

(Discussion  off  the  Record.) 

TRAINING  OF  CHINESE  NATIONALS 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “Training  of  Personnel,  $4,800,- 
000.”  What  is  that  item?” 

Mr.  Cox.  This  is  a  program  that  has  beer,  under  consideration 
for  some  time.  It  relates  primarily  to  the  training  of  Chinese  na¬ 
tionals  so  that  they  can  perform  services  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  exclusively  for  Chinese  nationals? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  The  men  will  be  trained  mainly  in  the  United 
States,  to  serve  as  railroad  engineers,  technicians  in  various  industrial 
fields,  medical  and  health  officers  under  the  Chinese  Army  medical 
service,  and  the  Chinese  nation? 1  health  service;  and  service  crew  and 
repairmen  for  ocean-going  vessels. 
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The  cost  includes  the  transportation  to  and  from  the  United  States 
or  other  points  of  training;  training  expenses  and  subsistence.  The 
salaries  of  the  trainees,  however,  are  not  to  be  paid  with  Lend-Lease 
funds. 

This  is  a  program  which  had  not  been  adopted  previously  because 
of  the  limitation  of  air  transportation  from  China.  Because  of  the 
limitation  on  transportation  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  large  numbers 
of  Chinese  out  of  China  for  training  in  the  United  States.  It  had 
been  considered  more  important  to  train  those  brought  out  as  pilots 
for  air  warfare  in  China,  or  ground  warfare  in  Burma.  But  now,  as 
air  transportation  has  improved  to  and  from  China,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  more  men  for  training  in  these 
other  vital  skills  which  are  equally  essential  to  the  war  in  China. 

The  selection  of  the  trainees  has  already  been  begun  in  China  and 
some  are  already  in  the  United  States.  All  of  the  trainees  have  had 
several  years  of  experience  in  their  particular  fields.  In  the  main, 
this  is  supplementary  training  here. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  administer  these  funds? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  varies.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
will  arrange  for  study  by  medical  officers  in  the  United  States  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  latest  developments  in  military  medicine  and 
the  prevention  of  epidemics,  and  so  forth. 

The  Maritime  Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
will  handle  the  shipping  training. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  will  handle  the  railroad  engi¬ 
neering  training,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  In  other  words,  the  agency 
of  the  Government  which  is  most  expert  and  specialized  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  field  for  which  the  trainee  is  intended,  will  handle  that  training. 

NUMBER  OF  TRAINEES,  COST  AND  TYPES  OF  TRAINING 

The  Chairman.  IIow  many  trainees  will  be  served? 

Air.  Cox.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  approximately  1,200 
men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  will  be  trained  in  China  and 
how  many  outside  of  China;  and  how  many  in  the  United  States? 

Air.  Cox.  All  of  them  will  be  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  will  all  be  brought  out  of  China  and 
brought  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  Some  of  them,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  already 
here.  Some  of  these  men  are  in  industrial  plants  and  employed  in 
the  railroad  field. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  length  of  the  courses  that  these 
men  will  take? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  will  vary.  The  maritime  people  can  be  trained  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  longest  course  will  be  18  months.  I  think 
some  of  them  will  run  as  short  as  3  months. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  have  already  completed  their 
courses  and  have  been  returned  to  China;  or  when  will  the  first  of 
them  be  returned  to  China? 

Mr.  Cox.  Offhand  I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  can  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  supply  that  information. 

Who  selects  the  men  to  be  trained? 

Air:  Cox.  The  Chinese  select  the  men,  but  they  have  to  meet 
certain  standards.  They  have  not  had  any  difficulty  with  that. 
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The  Chairman.  We  pay  their  expenses  over  here  and  then-  expenses 
back  and  pay  their  subsistence  here? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  pay  everything  except  salary. 

The  Chairman.  We  pay  all  of  the  cost  of  the  training  except 
salary? 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  receive  salary  from  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  men  are  involved? 

Mr.  Cox.  1,200. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  will  be  the  cost  per  man? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  cost  will  come  to  about  $4,000  per  student. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  It  would  cost  between  $3,500  and  $4,000  per  student? 
Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  will  be  the  length  of  these  courses? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  case  of  the  railroad  engineers,  which  is  the  longest 
course,  it  would  require  18  months. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  And  what  would  be  the  shortest  course? 

Mr.  Cox.  Three  months  would  probably  be  the  shortest  course. 
Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  see  a  break-down  of  that  $4,000  item. 
The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  for  the  record  a  break-down 
of  the  $4,000  proposed  cost  for  the  average  man;  indicate  how  much  is 
paid  for  transportation,  how  much  for  subsistence,  how  much  for 
training.  Supplement  your  remarks,  when  they  come  back  to  you, 
with  that  information. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  to  hear  something  about  that  right  now, 
because  that  sounds  fully  double  what  the  cost  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  percentage  of  the  break-down, 
but  the  cost  includes  transportation  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Taber.  By  boat? 

Mr.  Cox.  Airplane  and  boat.  You  cannot  get  out  of  China  except 
by  airplane. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  bring  them  out  in  Army  planes.  That  is  the 
only  way  they  could  bring  them  out. 

Mr.  Cox.  Then  they  would  have  to  have  boat  travel  from  India  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  United  States  to  their  points  of  training; 
also  the  tuition  fees  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Taber.  Tuition  fees,  learning  to  be  a  fireman  or  a  locomotive 
engineer? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  not  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  Taber.  Or  a  maintenance  man  on  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  tuition  fee  in  that  class  of 
case,  but  in  the  case  of  medical  officers  they  may  be  taking  an  intensive 
course  at  one  of  the  medical  schools. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  would  not  be  very  many  of  those,  would  there? 
How  many  of  those  1,200  would  be  medical  students?  Can  you  give 
us  a  division  of  those  1,200  into  the  various  groups? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  give  you  those  break-downs;  yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Can  China  spare  doctors  to  come  over  here  and  take 
special  training  during  this  time? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  the  answer  to  your  question  is  “No.”  They 
have  people  who  are  just  about  to  complete  their  training  who  are  not 
being  withdrawn  from  the  medical  service  at  the  time. 
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The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  getting  them  over  here  is  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  these  men  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
war  period  but  after  the  close  of  the  war  they  will  still  be  in  position 
to  render  great  service  in  the  development  of  their  country  and 
especially  in  the  promotion  of  amicable  international  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  that  that  would  be  clearly  so. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  group  initiated  this  program? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Chinese. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  mean  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  heppened  was  that  the  Chinese  submitted  the 
program  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  The  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  then  took  the  integral  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  up  with  the  branches  of  the  Government  that  were  the  most 
expert  in  the  field,  such  as  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  on  the  training 
of  medical  health  officers,  and  the  Maritime  Commission  on  war 
shipping  and  the  training  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Has  this  program  the  approval  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  a  war  activity? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  may  have  been  approved  by  them. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  They  are  trained  to  be  helpful  in  the  war  effort, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  the  medical  and  health  officers  would  be  used  by 
both  the  Chinese  Army  and  the  Chinese  Health  Service  in  connection 
with  military  operations,  and  the  railroad  engineers  would  be  used  in 
the  transportation  system.  The  merchant  marine  trainees  would  be 
used  as  armed  guards  and  would  perform  other  functions  in  connection 
with  merchant  shipping.  The  Army  does  not  normally  approve 
merchant  mariners.  That  goes  through  the  War  Shipping. 

What  we  did  in  each  case  was  to  get  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
agency  of  the  Government  which  was  most  expert  in  the  field. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  The  purpose  behind  it  is  to  help  the  war  effort 
primarily? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Are  the  Army  and  Navy  interested  in  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  should  they  not  approve  of  such  a  purpose  as  part  of  a 
military  operation? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  now  told  that  it  was  approved  by  our  military 
in  China. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  is  what  I  have  been  asking  you:  Has  it  the 
sanction  of  our  agencies  that  are  making  war?  Is  it  a  war  activity? 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  expression  on  that.  I  would 
not  want  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  be  the  one  consulted  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  train  railroad  engineers  in  China. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  it  was  approved  by  General  Stillwell. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Then  the  Army  has  approved  it.  What  about  the 
Navy?  Is  the  Navy  interested  in  it  from  any  standpoint?  There  is 
no  one  being  trained  for  them? 

Air.  Cox.  The  Navy  has  approved  some  of  the  Marine  trainees. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  lias  General  Stillwell  played  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  and  in  promoting  this  activity? 

Air.  Cox.  The  whole  program  lias  been  approved  by  him,  as  have 
all  other  supply  and  service  programs  performed  in  China  under  lend- 
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lease.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  had  any  detailed  choice  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  particular  persons,  but  I  think  as  far  as  the  fields  covered 
generally  are  concerned,  whether  they  are  medical  officers  or  railroad 
people,  his  staff  has  been  over  this  in  some  detail.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  This  program  is  always  under  way,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  initiated? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  get  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Taber.  Does  not  anybody  know  when  it  started? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  get  the  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Is  this  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Have  any  arrived  in  this  country  for  training? 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Where  are  they  and  what  are  they  doing? 

Air.  Cox.  1  do  not  have  the  details,  but  we  can  get  you  that  for  the 
record. 

Air.  O’Neal.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  something  about  a 
program  of  this  sort.  1  think  naturally  the  members  reading  the 
hearings  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  job  this  is  they  are  trying 
to  do  for  China;  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort  or  whether 
it  is  an  eleeomosvnary  institution  or  something  else. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Training  of  Personnel 

The  first  program  for  training  Chinese  nationals  in  the  United  States  with 
lend-lease  funds  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1941.  Nearly  500  aviation  cadets  have 
already  been  trained,  and  many  of  these  are  now  flying  in  combat  in  China.  The 
money  for  this  program  came  from  lend-lease  funds  appropriated  to  the  War 
Department.  In  addition  to  the  pilot  training  program  in  the  United  States, 
Chinese  have  been  trained  for  air  warfare  within  China  and  for  ground  warfare 
in  Burma.  The  expansion  of  the  training  program  in  the  United  States  to  cover 
other  skills  essential  to  the  war  effort  in  which  training  could  not  be  given  in 
China  or  India  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time.  Because  of  the 
limitations  of  air  transportation  from  China,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible 
until  recently,  with  the  improvement  in  air  transportation  to  and  from  China,  to 
bring  these  men  out  of  China. 

During  the  past  few  months  requisitions  have  been  approved  to  train  the 
following  number  of  Chinese  specialists:  110  railroad  engineers,  40  medical 
officers,  20  armed  guards  for  merchant  vessels,  12  officers  for  merchant  vessels, 
and  1  shipping  specialist. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1944,  $732,000  will  have  been  allocated  from  lend- 
lease  funds  appropriated  to  the  President  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  training 
programs. 

The  first  five  trainees,  officers  and  armed  guards  for  merchant  vessels,  arrived 
in  New  York  on  March  12,  1944,  Selection  of  the  other  trainees  has  already 
begun  in  China. 

The  request  of  $4,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1944  is  to  cover  the  expense  of  training 
a  total  of  approximately  1.200  men.  The  program  calls  for  the  training  of  700 
technicians  to  be  selected  by  the  Ministry  of  Economics,  300  scientists  and  medical 
officers  to  be  selected  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  National  Health 
Administration,  and  200  communications  experts  to  be  selected  by  the  Ministry 
of  Communications.  All  of  the  trainees  will  have  had  several  years  of  experience 
in  their  particular  fields  before  they  arrive  in  the  United  States.  Upon  arrival 
they  will  be  given  intensive  training  in  the  latest  American  methods  of  operation 
so  that  these  operations  may  be  performed  more  efficiently  in  China. 

The  programs  to  train  the  communications  experts,  the  railroad  engineers  and 
many  of  the  technicians  have  been  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  break  one  of  the 
worst  bottlenecks  in  China — internal  transportation.  The  railroad  engineers, 
under  plans  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
and  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  will  be  detailed  to  various  American 
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railroads  to  study  our  wart;me  methods  of  maintenance  and  operation.  Many 
of  the  technicians  will  be  given  refresher  courses  in  automotive  engineering,  inland 
water  transportation  and  radio,  telegraph,  and  telephone  engineering.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  knowledge  of  the  latest  developments  in  these  fields,  internal  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  may  be  improved  so  that  more  force  may  be  brought  to 
bear  against  Japan  from  China. 

The  scientists  and  medical  officers,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  are  to  study  iu  the  United  States  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  military  medicine  and  in  the  prevention  of  epidemics  among  the  civilian 
population  in  war-ravaged  areas.  Upon  their  return  to  China  these  men  will 
be  detailed  either  to  treat  battle  casualties  in  the  Chinese  Army,  or  to  prevent 
epidemics  among  civilians  in  areas  of  military  operations. 

The  shipping  men  will  be  trained  to  serve  as  ship’s  officers  and  as  armed  guards 
on  Chinese  merchant  vessels.  Some  will  also  be  trained  to  repair  ocean-going 
vessels,  both  merchant  and  naval.  This  program  is  being  undertaken  so  that  the 
Chinese  will  have  trained  personnel  to  man  the  merchant  vessels  they  now  operate 
and  so  that  trained  personnel  will  be  available  to  service  and  repair  our  ships  that 
will  be  touching  China  as  soon  as  a  Chinese  port  is  open  again. 

It  is  estimated  that  cost  will  average  $4,000  per  trainee.  This  average  figure 
may  be  broken  dpwn  as  follows: 


Transportation  from  India  to  United  States  and  return _  $1,  200 

Transportation  from  United  States  port  of  entry  to  point  of  training  and 

return _  250 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fees  and  technical  equipment _  750 

Subsistence  in  the  United  States  for  12  months,  at  $150  per  month _  1,  800 


Total _  4,  000 


The  training  courses  will  last  for  periods  varying  from  3  months,  in  the  case  of 
armed  guards,  to  18  months  in  the  case  of  railroad  engineers.  Tuition  for  medical 
officers  may  well  exceed  $500  per  year  per  man  exclusive  of  necessary  technical 
equipment  and  laboratory  fees.  In  the  case  of  marine  officers,  scientists,  and 
technicians,  there  will  in  all  probability  be  no  tuition  fee,  but  the  men  will  be 
furnished  the  various  instruments  needed  to  practice  the  trade  they  will  study. 
In  the  case  of  scientists,  there  will  also  be  laboratory  fees.  The  salaries  of  the 
trainees  will  not  be  paid  with  lend-lease  funds. 

SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  scientific  equipment,  $5,000,000. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  equipment  and  what  is  the  necessity  for 
the  expenditure? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  you  probably  know,  beginning  early  in  the  lend-lease 
program  a  procedure  was  worked  out  particularly  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  interchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
dealing  with  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  relates  exclusively  to  war  operations? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  The  British  have  made  available  to  us  things  like 
the  Rolls  Royce  engine  and  the  “know  how”  in  terms  of  making  it, 
which  is  the  liquid  cooled  engine  used  in  some  of  our  aircraft. 

The  radar  development,  of  course,  was  a  joint  operation  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  things  like  the  jet  pro¬ 
pulsion  airplane  were  founded  in  the  main  on  British  inventive  genius. 
This  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  With  these  funds  we  make 
scientific  and  technical  information  available  to  the  Allies,  under 
lend-lease,  for  the  joint  war  effort. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  that  not  done  by  Dr.  Bush’s  outfit  with  the  funds 
we  provide  direct  to  them? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  This  is  done  by  Dr.  Bush’s  organization,  but  the 
funds  are  allocated  from  lend-lease  to  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bush’s  office  giving 
the  estimate. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  would  that  estimate  come  in  here?  - 
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The  Chairman.  He  would  have  no  authority  to  transfer  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Cox.  He  has  no  authority,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  he  has  no 
funds  for  this  specific  purpose  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  scientific  equip¬ 
ment  which  has  been  developed  by  O.  S.  R.  D.  contractors  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  British. 

Mr.  Taber.  Please  put  a  statement  in  the  record  which  will  show 
what  is  done  with  that  and  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Transfer  of  Scientific  Equipment 

During  the  first  10 y2  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1944  about  $2,500,000  were  obli¬ 
gated  for  the  transfer  under  lend-lease  of  scientific  equipment  developed  under 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development. 
Because  of  the  increasing  volume  of  production  of  scientific  equipment  in  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  program,  Office  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  estimated  that  $5,000,000  would  be  required  for  lend- 
lease  transfers  during  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

The  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  scientific  equipment  trans¬ 
ferred  and  to  be  transferred  under  lend-lease  is  comprised  of  secret  war  materials 
and  devices,  many  of  which  are  furnished  for  field  testing  or  for  experimentation 
purposes.  Some  of  the  most  important  items  are  highly  complicated  and  expen¬ 
sive.  None  of  this  equipment  is  in  mass  production.  Because  of  the  highly 
secret  nature  of  the  equipment,  an  itemization  of  the  equipment  cannot  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  record  but  could  be  made  available  to  the  committee. 

MARINE  LITIGATION 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  marine  litigation,  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  This  arises  out  of  what  is  called  the  knock-for-knock 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  December  of  1942.  The  agreement  in  substance 
is  an  agreement  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
covering  the  period  of  the  war  to  waive  certain  marine  claims  which 
might  arise  in  favor  of  one  country  as  against  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Claims  which  have  already  been  filed  or  which 
may  arise  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Cox.  Both,  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  would  we  put  in  enough  money  under  those 
circumstances  if  those  claims  are  postponed  or  waived? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  are  not  postponed.  The  agreement  provides  in 
substance  that  each  Government  on  behalf  of  the  other  assumes  the 
defense  of  any  maritime  litigation  brought  in  the  courts  by  private 
parties  against  the  ships  or  cargoes  of  the  other  Government  and  would 
furnish  any  undertakings  that  are  necessary  to  release  the  vessels  or 
cargoes  for  use  in  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  claims  are  not  post¬ 
poned.  As  each  case  comes  up  from  day  to  day,  where  there  is  a 
claim  made  against  a  British  ship  in  the  United  States,  we  take  on 
the  claim.  If  there  is  a  claim  made  by  a  British  national  in  England, 
the  British  take  on  our  defense  of  the  suit. 

Mr.  T  aber.  Have  you  a  statement  as  to  how  much  has  been  spent 
on  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  we  can  get  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  have  it? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  These  are  not  judgments,  are  they — just  litigation 
costs;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Cox.  They  may  include  judgments.  • 

Mr.  Taber.  You  would  have  to  pay  the  judgments  if  there  were 
any  under  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Have  we  recovered  anything  from  the  other  people? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  give  you  the  reciprocal  figures.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  reciprocal  agreement. 

Mr.  Taber.  Put  in  a  statement  that  covers  all  of  that.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  that  should  not  be  right  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  do  so. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Marine  Litigation 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  has  estimated  the  cost  of  settlement  of  11 
cases  which  have  arisen  under  the  “knock  for  knock”  agreement  at  $244,081. 
Expenditure  of  $3,500  has  been  made  in  settlement  of  2  of  these  claims.  A 
detailed  statement  of  these  cases,  which  involve  maritime  collisions,  can  be 
made  available  to  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cases  on  which  estimates  of  the  cost  of  settlement 
have  been  made,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  estimates  are  not  yet  available. 
A  total  of  about  40  cases  are  pending  under  the  agreement,  the  majority  of  which 
will  eventually  reach  the  stage  of  litigation. 

Information  is  not  available  concerning  the  expenditures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  in  settlement  of  claims  under  the  “knock  for  knock”  agreement. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTION 
MARITIME  LOSS,  DAMAGE  TO  SHIP,  CARGO,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “General  average  contribution, 
$1,500,000.”  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  a  similar  arrangement  dealing  with  the  general 
average  contribution.  That  also  is  completely  reciprocal.  The 
estimated  general  average  contribution  involving  lend-lease  funds 
in  23  cases  of  damaged  lend-lease  cargo  is  $1,145,533.  $3,271.98 

of  lend-lease  funds  has  been  paid  in  settlement  of  general  average 
claims  in  one  of  these  cases.  A  list  of  these  cases  can  be  furnished 
to  the  committee. 

There  are  between  125  to  150  additional  claims  pending  on  which 
sufficient  information  has  not  yet  been  made  available  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  by  the  general  average  adjuster  which  would 
allow  any  reasonable  estimate  of  general  average  costs.  We  believe 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  for  the  23  cases,  the  Budget  item 
of  $1,500,000  is  a  minimum  requirement  for  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  rather  cryptic,  this  item,  “General  average.” 
What  is  the  general  average? 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  my  staff,  is  the  expert  on  this. 

Mr.  Stevens.  When  there  is  a  maritime  loss,  damage  to  a  ship,  the 
ship,  cargo,  and  freight  are  considered  as  one  entity  and  an  assess¬ 
ment  is  made  under  the  so-called  principle  of  general  average,  dis¬ 
tributing  that  cost  between  cargo,  ship,  and  freight.  Then  there 
may  be  a  suit  filed  and  a  lien  against  the  cargo  or  against  the  ship. 
When  it  is  lend-lease  cargo  going  to  China,  Russia,  or  wherever  it  is 
liable  to  go,  and  it  is  liable  in  this  country  under  a  general  average 
claim  payable  in  dollars,  we  have  to  put  up  a  bond  to  release  the 
cargo  to  get  it  on  to  its  war  purpose  and  then  have  to  pay  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  answer  to  the  bond  in  the  end.  It  is  because  the  cargo  is 
liened  in  this  country  and  because  the  amount  is  payable  in  dollars 
that  this  is  done. 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  it  a  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No.  As  any  litigation  conies  up  we  are  obligated  to 
put  up  a  bond  to  release  the  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  protect  our  interests? 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  our  Lend-lease  cargo.  Cargoes  are  not  permitted 
to  be  tied  up  in  court  and  bold  for  private  litigation.  Such  cargoes 
must  be  sent  on  to  their  war  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  this  $1,500,000?  How  is  it 
expended  and  who  spends  it? 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  an  allocation  to  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  which  pays  the  bills  for  general  average  when  they  are  finally 
determined.  You  may  have  to  give  a  bond  today  to  release  a  cargo 
and  general  average  proceedings  are  very  slow.  It  may  take  2  years 
before  the  general  average  is  assessed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  amount  of  this  recoverable? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  except  as  a  Lend-lease  charge  to  the  country 
on  whose  behalf  the  bond  is  put  up. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  speak  of  a  bond.  A  bond  is  merely  a  promise  to 
pay  if  the  judgment  approves.  Why  do  you  pay  money  out  just  by 
giving  a  bond? 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  do  not.  The  cargo  is  security  for  the  claim. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Where  does  the  expenditure  come  from? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Having  to  pay  this  judgment  eventually  for  which 
you  have  undertaken. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  This  is  actually  the  indemnity  that  you  are  paying 
out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  The  bond  feature  is  just  deferring  it? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Just  the  initial  stage  of  the  obligation. 

TRANSFER  of  defense  information 

The  Chairman.  Ihe  next  item  is  the  transfer  of  defense  informa¬ 
tion,  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  amount  is  for  the  transfer  of  specifications,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  other  materials  to  be  used  in  Chinese  arenals  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  arms,  powder,  and  ammunition  and  the  maintenance  of 
manufacturing  facilities  in  China. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  administered? 

Mr.  Cox.  Mainly  through  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Why  does  that  not  come  under  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  appropriation?  Why  is  it  under  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  You  will  remember  that  the  Lend-Lease  Act  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  defense  articles,  supplies,  and  information.  The 
information  that  was  contemplated,  as  I  remember  it  in  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  was  just  this  kind  of  information. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Ta  ber.  This  information  you  are  transferring  is  information 
that  our  forces  have  already  gathered,  rather  than  getting  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  If  a  private  firm,  for  example,  has  developed  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  a  certain  kind  of  guupowder,  you  cannot  acquire  the 
information  free,  wh ether  it  is  du  Pont  or  others. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  thouglit  that  we  bad  a  contract  where  we  could. 
It  is  open  to  everyone  in  a  period  of  war. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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The  Chairman.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  patents  are  involved  in 
a  great  many  of  these. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  a  statement  similar  to 
the  one  that  I  asked  for  in  connection  with  some  of  these  other  things 
as  to  each  one  of  these  items,  what  the  expense  is  this  year,  a  detailed 
statement  that  would  explain  just  what  it  is,  and  why  it  amounts  to 
that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Transfer  of  Defense  Information 

No  lend-lease  funds  have  been  used  for  the  transfer  of  defense  information  to 
China  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  fiscal  year  1944. 

The  $1,000,000  for  this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  Budget  is  for  informa¬ 
tion  requested  bv  the  Chinese  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  arms  and 
ammunition  manufacturing  facilities  in  China.  This  money  will  be  used  to 
purchase  in  the  United  States  specifications,  blueprints,  and  engineering  advice 
for  such  facilities,  to  procure  from  American  citizens  the  right  to  use  certain 
secret  formulas  and  processes,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  American  engineers 
who  will  go  to  China  to  aid  in  the  construction. 

GREEK  SEAMEN’S  HOME 

The  Chairman.  The  last  item,  $25,000  for  the  Greek  Seamen’s 
Home,  has  already  been  explained  by  Admiral  Land. 

RESERVE  FOR  V-LOAN  GUARANTIES 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  in  exhibit  3  under  category  9, 
“Reserve  for  V-loan  guaranties,  $35,000,000.”  Will  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Y-loan  procedure  has  been 
used  by  virtually  all  the  branches  of  the  Government  engaged  in  war 
procurement  to  stimulate  the  production  of  war  materials  by  assuring, 
through  a  loan  guaranty  to  the  private  banks,  that,  they  will  not  have 
to  stand  the  losses  of  a  collapse,  or  the  termination  of  the  war  pro¬ 
gram.  This  V  loan  credit  which  has  been  authorized  with  respect  to 
lend-lease  contracts  amounts  to  $34,742,996.  It  covers  eight  major 
types  of  cases,  six  of  which  are  dehydrated  foods,  one  involves  lumber, 
and  the  last  involves  engine  generating  units  and  parts.  These  are 
all  handled  through  the  War  Department  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

I  have  a  chart  here  which  shows  the  detailed  facts  on  the  amount 
advanced  and  the  amount  repaid  and  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
as  of  February  29,  1944. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  would  vou  get  as  large  an  amount  of  monev  as  i 
$35,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  many  of  these  cases,  particularly  in  the  case  of  dehy¬ 
drated  foods,  for  example,  to  get  the  production  of  dehydrated  foods 
we  had  to  finance  capital  facilities,  and  the  facilities  were  financed 
through  the  V-loan  procedure  whereby  the  private  banks,  in  the  first 
instance,  did  the  financing.  However,  there  had  to  be  an  under¬ 
writing  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  under  the  V-loan 
procedure  to  guarantee  the  banks  against  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  loans  in  default? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  a  single  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest? 

Air.  Cox.  4  to  5  percent. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  current  as  to  interest  and  principal? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  estimate  that  the  losses  will  be  this  amount? 

Mr.  Cox.  This  is  a  guaranty  fund. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  do  not  expect  that  all  the  $35,000,000  will  be 
spent? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  is  a  revolving  fund  and 
money  comes  into  the  fund  as  well  as  drafts  upon  the  fund,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  $35,000,000?  Why  is  it  not  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  believe  that  the  income  does  not  come  at  the  same 
time  and  rate  as  the  expenditures,  or  the  claims  which  may  be  made 
against  the  fund. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Have  3Tou  had  any  experience  in  1944  as  to  the  use  of 
a  similar  fund,  or  did  you  have  such  a  fund? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  did. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  mean  1944  fiscal  year.  If  we  could  get  a  statement 
of  what  this  fund  did  last  year,  we  might  be  able  to  foretell  what  might 
happen. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  this  is  merely  a  guaranty. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  War  Department,  according 
to  this  table.  It  is  not  guaranteed  by  you  people. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  indemnify  the  War  Department.  For  administrative 
reasons  the  War  Department  already  has  a  staff  to  set  up  to  handle 
the  V-loan  procedure.  Instead  of  our  setting  up  a  new  staff,  they 
handle  it  for  us  as  an  agent.  As  agent  they  would  not  make  a  guar¬ 
anty  unless  there  were  funds  to  back  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  funds  keep  liquid,  you  will  not  need  this 
$35,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  we  will;  because  credit  has  been  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  $34,700,000.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  guarantee  without 
having  the  funds  available  to  back  up  the  guaranty. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  all  this  production  for  lend-lease  uses? 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  loans  are  all  paid,  there  will  be  no  draft  on 
this  fund? 

Mr.  Cox.  But  you  cannot  answer  that  question  until  the  war  is 
over  practically. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  the  Government  underwriting  applicable  only  to 
lend-lease  procurement? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  All  war  procurement  is  run  under  the  same  V-loan 
procedure. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  any  of  this  to  be  paid  off  after 
the  war  is  over? 

Air.  Cox.  The  cumulative  advances  up  to  February  29,  1944,  have 
been  $96,682,230.0GV 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  any  of  this  to  be  paid  after  the 
war  is  over?  In  other  words,  it  is  now  or  never.  If  it  is  not  paid 
now,  it  will  not  be  paid  after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  but  not  knowing  when  the  war  is  going  to  end,  we 
cannot  say.  If  the  war,  for  example,  lasts  for  2  years,  there  will  be 
payments  called  for  periodically  during  the  course  of  the  war.  These 
may  all  be  paid  up.  If  you  assume  a  period  that  might  be  so.  At 
the  time  you  would  have  to  take  a  loss  on  the  guaranty  after  the  war 
is  over  if  the  repayments  have  not  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement. 
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Mr.  Taber.  The  amount  outstanding  currently,  according  to  this 
table  that  you  have  given  us,  is  $9,000,000,  and  the  guaranty  is 
$9,101,407.15. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  current  status.  Is  not 
that  table  correct? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  but  the  guaranty  on  the  amount  outstanding  is 
$8,000,000.  The  amount  guaranteed  by  the  War  Department  as 
agent  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  $31,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  not  what  this  table  shows.  That  means  that 
the  cumulative  amount  that  has  been  guaranteed? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  not  the  amount  outstanding  that. is  guaran¬ 
teed?  You  have  the  amount  outstanding  over  here  as  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  A  guaranty  of  $31,000,000  is  something  else?  That 
is  the  amount  that  has  been  outstanding  on  the  whole  thing.  The 
amount  that  is  guaranteed  on  what  is  outstanding  at  the  present  time 
is  $8,101,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right,  hut  the  amount  called  for  under  the  agree¬ 
ments  made  by  the  War  Department  is  $31,000,000  and  the  amount 
actually  outstanding  is - 

Mr.  Taber.  The  amount  of  credit  available  to  the  borrower  is 
$34,000,000,  but  evidently  $3,000,000  is  advanced  by  some  local  bank 
or  someone  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  entire  $34,000,000  would  be  advanced  in  private 
loans,  but  $3,000,000  of  this  would  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  the  $31,000,000  is  the  amount  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  would  guarantee  if  there  was  that  much  hanging,  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  amount  hanging  is  $8,000,000,  according  to  this  table. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right,  but  the  borrowers  may  call  for  loans  in  the 
full  amount  of  $34,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  this  table  in  the  record, 
or  else  we  ought  to  have  it  available  so  that  we  can  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  file  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Cox.  All  right,  and  we  shall  furnish  a  statement  in  explanation, 
of  the  table. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

V-Loan  Guaranties 

Under  the  authority  of  Executive  Order  No.  9112,  the  War  Department  guar¬ 
antees  private  loans  to  manufacturers  of  articles  procured  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  connection  with  lend-lease  procurement  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  it  became 
apparent  in  a  number  of  instances,  especially  in  the  newer  field  of  dehydration 
and  compression  of  foods,  that  similar  guarantees  were  desirable  to  obtain  work¬ 
ing  capital  loans  to  companies  which  were  willing  to  enter  the  field  or  to  enlarge 
their  production  capacity  in  order  to  handle  contracts  for  lend-lease  requirements. 

Under  authority  of  Executive  Order  No.  9336.  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  use  the  facilities  and  machinery  of  the  War 
Department  in  arranging  for  such  financing  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  that 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  would  indemnify  the  War  Department  for 
guarantees  made  on  our  behalf. 

In  the  table  shown  on  page  239,  there  is  reflected  a  total  authorized  credit  avail¬ 
able  to  borrowers  of  $34,742,996  of  which  the  War  Department  has  guaranteed  on 
our  behalf  a  total  of  $31,202,247.  This  revolving  credit  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  borrower  may  at  any  time,  within  the  limits  of  certain  formulas  established 
for  borrowing,  call  upon  the  private  financing  institution  to  extend  the  full  amount 
of  authorized  credit. 


Status  of  V-loan  guaranty  -program  as  of  Feb.  29,  1944 
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In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  for  indemnification  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  by  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fund  with  the  War  Department  to  indemnify  them  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  guaranties  on  our  behalf,  $31,202,247.  To  avoid  the  necessity  for  individual 
processing  of  allocations  of  funds  as  each  loan  application  is  approved,  a  reserve 
of  $35,000,000  has  been  established.  Against  this  amount  the  above  table  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  cumulative  total  of  approximately  $96,000,000  has  been  advanced, 
of  which  approximately  $87,000,000  has  been  repaid. 

The  outstanding  loan  figure  of  $9,034,987,  as  of  February  29,  represents  a  very 
low  point  in  the  outstanding  loans  to  the  largest  borrowers.  For  example,  there 
were  advances  totaling  only  $3,000,000,  as  of  February  29,  on  the  loans  to  the 
three  largest  borrowers  shown  on  the  above  table.  We  expect  to  receive  from 
these  three  borrowers  applications  for  renewal  of  loans  totaling  $21,250,000  of 
which  90  percent  will  be  guaranteed.  In  addition,  we  have  pending  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  five  loan  applications  totaling  $6,600,000.  It  is  therefore  anticipated 
that  the  present  reserve  of  $35,000,000  will  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 

There  have  been  no  losses  incurred  against  the  current  reserve  of  $35,000,000 
and  it  is  now  requested  that  the  reserve  be  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

CHANGES  IN  BUDGET  LANGUAGE 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  turn  to  changes  in  the  Budget  lan¬ 
guage,  Document  No.  566,  page  17.  All  the  changes  proposed  are 
clear  until  we  get  down  to  this  new  division  B,  which  was  formerly  C, 
relating  to  administrative  expenses.  .That  change  arises  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  administrative  expenses  for  the  former  Lend-Lease 
Administration  are  now  a  part  of  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  remains  in  this  category  is  allocations  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  War  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  change  relates  to  special  deposits  or 
receipts  for  money  and  property  converted  into  money  and  received 
from  lend-lease  goods  that  have  been  sold  and  this  language  is  to  per¬ 
mit  you  to  consolidate  that  money  with  your  appropriations? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  all  the  other  changes  are  easily  under¬ 
stood.  There  are  changes  in  the  dates  necessary  because  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  and  there  is  also  a  change  to  consolidate  the  estimated 
unobligated  balance  which  we  have  previously  discussed. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  there  a  statement  appearing  anywhere  in  the 
record  showing  the  cash  returns  coming  in  through  your  activities? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  it  broken  down?  Is  that  in  one  place? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  broken  down. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  There  will  be  a  statement. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  there  is  a  complete  'statement  on  reverse  lend- 
lease  also? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

DRUG  AND  HEALTH  SUPPLIES 
(See  p.  220) 

Mr.  Taber.  Does  anybody  know  anything  about  this  drug  item? 
There  is  not  any  evidence  so  far  to  support  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  want  to  do.  I  am  going  to  call  it  to  your  attention.  If  there  is 
any  justification  for  it,  it  should  be  presented  to  the  committee.  So 
far  there  has  not  been  any  presented.  I  am  making  that  comment 
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and  it  is  up  to  you.  If  there  is  any  justification  for  it,  all  right;  other¬ 
wise,  I  do  not  see  how  the  committee  could  allow  it.  Perhaps  the 
committee  will  feel  otherwise,  but  I  will  not  vote  to  allow  it  on  no 
evidence.  There  is  a  $16,000,000  estimate  for  drugs,  and  so  forth, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  except  that  it  would  be  available  in  the  United 
States  if  the  funds  were  provided.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  need 
or  anything  else  that  would  justify  making  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Who  initiated  this  request? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  request  was  initiated  by  the  Chinese  Government 
through  the  Chinese  Defense  Supplies  and  its  medical  representatives 
here  and  the  United  Kingdom,  through  its  medical  representatives 
here.  I  would  say,  as  a  good  lawyer,  Mr.  Taber,  I  think  you  are 
right.  There  was  a  gap  in  the  testimony.  I  think  that  I  can  give 
you  the  story  on  the  need. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  approved  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  was  screened  by  the  F.  E.  A.  representatives,  who 
approved  it  after  the  screening;  that  is,  the  F.  E.  A.  representatives 
and  the  people  expert  in  the  drug  and  medical  field.  The  reason  for 
the  difference  in  the  presentation  of  this  item  arises — and  I  think 
the  committee  ought  to  know  this  in  terms  of  the  history  of  the  way 
medical  supplies  have  been  handled — arises  from  a  distinction  which 
was  originally  drawn  between  medical  supplies  that  went  to  the  armed 
forces  and  medical  supplies  that  went  to  civilians  where  you  could 
draw  the  line.  For  example,  in  England  in  the  blitzed  area  during 
the  heavy  blitz,  medical  supplies  were  made  available  to  people  not 
in  uniforms  as  essential  civilians.  Then  for  a  while,  because  the 
medical  supply  situation  was  so  absolutely  tight,  all  procurement  of 
medical  supplies  was  put  into  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  because 
the  predominant  user  was  anticipated  to  be  our  own  armed  forces. 
Therefore,  they  ought  to  take  the  incidental  part  of  the  procurement 
too.  In  one  of  the  interim  stages  no  distinction  was  made  between 
medical  supplies  which  were  made  available  for  military  personnel 
and  medical  supplies  for  essential  civilian  personnel. 

Now,  the  distinction  for  administrative  purposes  has  been  drawn 
again,  and  because  the  W.  P.  B.  allocation  procedures  have  been  set 
up  and  the  supply  is  much  less  stringent  than  it  was  before,  there  is 
up  for  consideration  the  question  of  whether  the  War  Department 
should  continue  to  procure  the  medical  supplies  for  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Government,  or  whether  the  War  Department  should  procure  only 
for  the  armed  services.  That  has  not  been  decided  yet.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  need  of  supplies  for  civilian  purposes. 

For  example,  there  is  a  need  in  China  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  medical  supplies  even  though  they  do  not  go  to  soldiers.  If  a 
Chinese  city  is  bombed,  there  may  be  medical  supplies  made  available 
to  civilians,  and  that  in  substance  is  the  part  that  is  covered  by  this 
appropriation  request. 

The  part  that  goes  directly  to  the  armed  forces  will  be  covered  in 
the  hearings  that  are  now  going  on  before  the  military  subcommittee 
of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  reference  there  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  discussed  only  China.  What  about  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  countries? 

Mr.  Cox.  To  follow  that  analogy  through,  if  you  have  a  bombing 
in  England  by  German  aircraft,  yoTi  have  need  for  medical  supplies 
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which  go  to  people  who  are  civilians.  Now,  those  would  move  under 
this  program  rather  than  under  the  procurement  program  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Has  there  been  a  shortage  of  local  supplies? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  has  been  of  certain  types.  In  terms  of  the  use  of 
medical  supplies,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  China,  the  pro¬ 
visions  here  are  minor  parts  of  the  need.  These  supplies  are  to  sup¬ 
plement  those  things  which  they  are  not  able  to  produce  themselves. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  amount? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  amounts  were  arrived  at  on  three  major  consider¬ 
ations: 

One,  the  request  of  the  foreign  government’s  medical  experts;  two, 
a  judgment  as  to  availability  of  the  supply;  and,  three,  the  past 
experience  as  to  what  was  furnished  for  civilian  use  previously  to 
these  countries. 

The  Chairman.  In  brief,  the  needs  of  the  countries  and  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  examined  in  the  field.  Their  needs  and  what  they 
are  able  to  procure  have  been  examined  and  gone  over  by  the  F.  E.  A. 
and  other  agencies,  and  it  has  been  determined  this  is  the  amount 
they  need  and  cannot  be  secured  from  any  other  source? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  He  said,  “screened.”  “Screened”  has  a  double  mean¬ 
ing.  Now,  a  screen  also  conceals. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  A  screen  also  lets  things  go  through. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Perhaps  that  is  the  proper  word  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  essential  things  are — and  they  seem  to 
have  been  determined  in  the  field  and  by  competent  authorities  after 
thorough  examination — first,  that  they  need  these  supplies;  second, 
that  they  are  unable  to  procure  them  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  the  only  hope  of  their 
securing  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  not  itemized  with  the  same  degree  of  detail,  for 
example,  as  some  of  the  other  items  have  been  wmrked  out,  such  as 
food,  where  we  give  so  many  pounds  of  lard. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Do  the  requests  of  these  countries  exceed  the  esti¬ 
mates? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  included  there  in  the  British  Empire 
outside  the  United  Kingdom?  That  includes  New  Zealand,  I  take  it, 
and  what  other  countries? 

Mr.  Cox.  Those  have  been  greatly  reduced.  They  include 
Australia,  and  there  is  a  relative^  small  program,  as  the  notfe  indi¬ 
cates,  for  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  British  Colonies  like  Ceylon, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  it  might  be  informative  if  they  tell  us  what 
they  requested,  showing  what  they  thought  their  needs  were. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can  get  that  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Taber.  Has  anybody  checked  up  on  their  inventories  of  these 
things  so  as  to  know  whether  we  are  spreading  out  or  whether  we 
are  just  taking  care  of  a  bare  necessity?  I  feel  that  in  a  good  many 
cases  we  are  getting  into  too  much  inventory  just  like  a  lot  of  that 
material  we  spoke  of  yesterday  where  it  appears  the  results  of  a  lot 
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of  operations  were  a  tremendous  surplus  of  tilings.  You  heard  that 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  very  much  concerned  about  that  problem, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  medical  supplies. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  want  to  be  niggardly  in  taking  care  of  sick 
folks;  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  stock  of  material  built 
up  that  will  last  for  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  agree  with  you.  I  would  like  to  make  one  comment 
on  that — 

Mr.  Taber.  You  know  in  that  testimony  yesterday  it  appeared 
that  while  it  was  in  civilian  hands  there  was  a  stock  of  material  that 
was  piled  up  that  would  carry  us  way  beyond  the  next  harvest. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  kind  of  situation  just  because  we  do 
not  ask  questions  about  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  like  to  make  one  central 
point  on  that.  Because  the  procurement  of  drug  and  health  supplies 
lias  been  handled  during  the  main  course  of  the  war  by  the  Surgeon 
General’s  office,  the  virtues  of  centralized  procurement  have  been 
achieved.  It  is  contemplated  that  either  the  procurement  will  be 
handled  through  the  War  Department,  or  if  it  is  handled  in  any  other 
way  before  any  other  new  supplies  are  procured  in  this  area  with 
lend-lease  finances,  there  will  be  a  recheck  of-  what  the  Surgeon 
General  has  on  hand  which  can  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  wliat  is  on  hand  in  the  hands  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  program? 

Mr.  Cox.  That,  we  check  on  constantly. 

Mr.  Taber.  Will  that  be  done  thoroughly  before  we  proceed  to 
spend  this  money  and  before  you  send  the  drugs  over? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  have  periodic  reports.  The  two  things  that  we  are 
concerned  about  are,  one,  the  inventory  position  of  the  recipient 
country,  and,  two,  the  need  of  the  recipient  country  relative  to  the 
time  when  we  are  going  to  procure  the  material  and  make  it  available. 
Even  if  the  need  is  clear  now  and  the  inventory  position  is  short 
now,  before  the  drug  is  procured  there  is  a  recheck.  Our  mission 
in  London  gets  regular  periodic  inventory  reports  on  every  supply 
under  lend  lease  which  goes  to  Britain.  In  addition  to  that  we 
send  back,  if  there  are  any  gaps  and  we  feel  the  need  for  information, 
and  ask  them  for  specific  information  about  the  use,  the  need,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Ta  ber.  I  would  hope  that  you  would  not  dissociate  your 
procurement  from  other  procurement  because  I  would  not  like  to  see  a 
separate  inventory  set  up. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  disturbs  us,  too.  We  would  rather  have  centralized 
procurement,  not  only  for  inventory  reasons  but  for  efficiency  reasons. 
If  one  agency  of  the  Government  is  procuring  a  certain  supply  it  is 
much  easier  for  it  to  bulk  all  other  needs.  It  means  you  have  only 
one  inventory,  and  the  proliferation  of  inventories  is  undesirable  for 
many  reasons. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  this  item  of  medical  supplies  applicable  only  to  the 
British  and  the  Chinese  and  not  to  be  used  for  soldiers? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  These  are  the  bare  necessities.  This  is  the  min¬ 
imum  amount  estimated  for  immediate  operations  of  the  war  program? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  It  is  disturbing  to  me  how  we  are  going  to  dis¬ 
continue  this  after  the  war  effort.'  If  this  is  for  the  war  effort,  every 
extra  item  they  get  is  a  wedge  to  continue  it  after  the  war — indefin¬ 
itely.  We  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  about  initiating  any 
programs  that  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  war  effort. 


Wednesday,  May  10,  1944. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  DEAN  ACHESON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE;  MAJ.  GEN.  LUCIUS  D.  CLAY,  DIRECTOR  OF  MATERIEL, 
ARMY  SERVICE  FORCES;  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
AND  OSCAR  S.  COX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION;  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  H.  HILLDRING,  SPECIAL 
STAFF,  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  DEFICIENCY  AND  WAR  DEPARTMENT  SUBCOMMITTEES 

ON  FOREIGN  RELIEF 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  an  estimate  here  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  transmitted  in  House  Document  572,  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  $450,000,000,  with  an  authorization  to  use 
$350,000,000  of  lend-lease  funds,  aggregating  a  total  of  $800,000,000 
of  the  $1,350,000,000  which  I  believe  Congress  authorized  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

We  have  asked  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the  War 
Department  to  sit  with  us  today,  so  that  we  might  get  a  common 
view  of  this  matter.  Then  we  will  take  up  with  Mr.  Crowdey  the 
timing  and  servicing  of  the  program.  For  the  present  we  will  have 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Acheson,  who  presided  so  ably  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Council  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at  Atlantic  City  last  winter. 
We  should  like  to  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Acheson  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  organization  and  as  to  the  power,  authority,  and  functions 
of  the  international  organization. 

The  reason  both  subcommittees  are  concerned  is  that,  in  addition 
to  this  estimate  which  we  have  here  for  $800,000,000,  an  estimate 
has  also  been  submitted  which  lias  been  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
for  the  War  Department,  presided  over  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Snyder,  asking  for  $562,000,000,  to  be 
spent  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  by  the  Army  in  countries 
which  they  occupy  and  before  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  can  take  over. 
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We  should  now  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Acheson  give  us  an  over-all 
statement  both  as  to  his  organization  and  the  functions  of  the  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  General  Clay  is  also  here  and  in 
a  position  to  give  us  information,  as  well  as  General  Hilldring,  and 
other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  up  in  any  way 
that  you  wish.  It  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  start 
out  would  be  to  read  a  statement  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
War  and  State  Departments  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  War  Department’s  activities 
and  the  other  relief  activities  that  will  follow  it;  and  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have  on  that.  Perhaps  General  Clay  will  make 
a  similar  statement  and,  later  on,  if  you  want  me  to  go  into  the 
details  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  I  shall  do  that. 

JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  AND 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  statement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Acheson.  This  is  the  joint  statement  of  the  three  agencies: 

The  exact  pattern  of  the  operations  which  will  follow  the  establishment  of  the 
second  front  in  Europe  is  impossible  to  foretell.  Whatever  the  eventualities 
preparation  must  be  made  as  a  matter  of  military  or  political  necessity,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  civilian  populations  liberated  from 
German  control. 

Because  of  the  speculative  character  of  military  operations,  it  is  not  possible 
at  the  present  time  to  present  to  the  committee  a  precise  program  of  the  civilian 
requirements  for  the  various  countries  in  Europe.  However,  an  indication  can 
be  given  to  the  committee  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  possible  needs,  to  the  nature 
of  the  several  situations  which  may  arise  during  the  initial  period,  and  to  the 
mechanisms  which  will  be  available  to  meet  those  situations. 

Insofar  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States  participate  directly  in  military  en¬ 
gagements,  the  War  Department  will  provide  as  an  integral  part  of  its  supply 
program  this  country’s  share  of  such  supplies  as  are  needed  to  maintain  the 
civilian  populations.  The  dictates  of  military  necessity  and  the  requirements 
of  international  law  place  upon  invading  armies  the  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  civilian  populations  which  fall  within  their  control.  In  conducting  their 
military  operations  the  armies  must  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  avoid 
disease,  unrest,  and  interference  with  supply  lines.  The  War  Department  is, 

,  therefore,  including  in  its  appropriation  a  request  for  funds  to  make  available 
essential  civilian  supplies  to  the  populations  in  areas  which  will  most  probably 
1  be  affected  by  our  own  military  operations.  Since  to  a  large  extent  these  areas 
will  be  the  scene  of  combined  operations,  the  War  Department's  request  for  funds 
covers  only  the  estimated  United  States’  share  of  the  responsibility. 

If  the  opening  of  the  second  front  precipitates  the  collapse  of  Axis  resistance, 
the  armies  may  be  able  to  turn  over  the  control  of  large  sections  of  Europe  to  the 
indigenous  governments.  In  such  event  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  those  governments,  or  in  certain  appro¬ 
priate  cases  those  governments  alone,  should  be  able  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
civilian  supply. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  may  withdraw  from  certain  parts  of  Europe 
but  continue  fighting  elsewhere.  Military  control  may  be  necessary  initially,  and 
it  will  not  be  possible  in  practice  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  to  assume  responsibility  at  the  beginning,  although  it  may  be 
called  upon  at  the  outset  by  the  military  to  assist  in  certain  supply  activities 
where  the  use  of  its  trained  personnel  is  advantageous.  Furthermore,  in  certain 
areas  the  necessary  military-control  authorities  may  not  include  any  substantial 
body  of  United  States  troops.  Where  these  conditions  prevail,  it  is  proposed  to 
procure  essential  civilian  supplies  for  such  areas  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  for  lend-lease  purposes.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  upon  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  these  supplies  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  War  Department,  which  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  shipment, 
and  the  goods  will  be  distributed  tinder  the  direction  of  a  responsible  allied  mili¬ 
tary  authority.  It  is  not  now  possible  to  determine  the  precise  areas  in  which  it 
may  prove  necessary  to  use  lend-lease  funds  in  this  manner  to  maintain  the  civilian 
economy  at  a  minimum  level  for  that  presumably  brief  period  in  which  military 
control  will  be  necessary.  Therefore,  no  amount  has  been  budgeted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Accordingly,  this  situation  represents  a  contingent  requirement  for  lend- 
lease  funds. 

The  interested  agencies  have  given  careful  study  to  the  various  situations  under 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  civilian  supplies  available  in  Europe  during 
the  military  period.  Arrangements  similar  to  those  outlined  herein  are  being 
developed  for  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  one  word  to  that,  and 
then  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have? 

All  the  way  through  the  negotiations  on  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  agreement,  and  all  through  the  resolutions  which 
were  passed  at  Atlantic  City,  we  have  had,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  President  and  the  War  Department,  one  very  clear  rule,  right 
from  the  very  beginning:  that  no  international  organization  or  civilian 
organization  of  any  sort  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  any  area  which 
is  a  scene  of  military  operations  until  asked  to  do  so  by  the  military 
authorities.  They  have  no  right,  no  privilege  of  any  kind,  of  coming 
into  a  military  area,  or  doing  anything  in  such  an  area,  where  they 
would  be  getting  in  the  way  of  troops  in  any  possible  way;  unless  and 
until  the  military  commander  asks  them  to  come  in.  That  is  in  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  agreement;  it  is  in  the  resolutions,  and  it  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  firm  understanding  and  policy. 

Everybody  realizes  fully  that  if  military  operations  are  going  on, 
not  only  the  control  of  the  whole  area  where  the  operations  exist, 
but  in  all  of  the  supply  lines  leading  to  such  military  area,  whether  on 
the  ocean  or  on  land,  and  all  port  facilities  and  transportation  facilities, 
must  be  in  control  of  the  military  people,  and  nobody  else  shoidd  be 
shipping  anything  or  administering  anything  or  in  any  way  interfering 
with  those  operations  until  they  are  asked  to  do  so. 

That  is  the  underlying  conception  which  goes  all  the  way  through 
here.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Before  members  of  the  committee  ask  Mr.  Acheson 
any  questions,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a  general  statement  from 
General  Clay  at  this  time. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  CLAY 
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General  Clay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to  subscribe  to 
what  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  has  just  said,  and  to  say  that 
we  are  continuing  in  this  to  follow  the  pattern  which  has  been  followed 
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in  Italy.  In  our  operations  in  Italy  to  date  we  have  necessarily  had 
to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  the  civilian  population  behind  the  lines, 
to  avoid  confusion,  chaos,  pestilence,  and  disease.  It  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  our  military  operations;  and,  in  fact,  we  necessarily 
had  to  land  supplies  for  that  purpose  very  shortly  after  the  first  beach 
landings  were  made  in  Italy. 

We  feel  that  in  the  invasion  of  western  Europe  we  must  follow  a 
similar  pattern;  that  we  must  have  the  supplies  and  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  a  minimum  economy,  in  our  lines  of  communications, 
if  our  military  operations  are  to  have  success. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  can  be  done  apart  from  the  military  oper¬ 
ations,  because  all  of  the  transportation  facilities  which  are  in  existence 
at  the  time  are  overtaxed.  There  has  to  be  complete  coordination  in 
the  use  of  beaches,  ports,  and  all  other  facilities  for  moving  supplies. 

Hence  we  have  requested,  and  included  in  our  estimate,  funds  to 
sustain  a  minimum  civilian  economy  behind  our  fighting  lines  in 
western  Europe.  We  feel  that  that  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the  military 
program  for  invasion.  It  is  our  desire  in  the  War  Department  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  military  operations  will  permit,  to  cease  this  as  a 
military  responsibility  and  to  turn  it  over  to  the  appropriate  agencies 
for  the  purpose.  In  many  instances  that  appropriate  agency  will  be 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  which,  as  1  understand  it,  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
indigenous  governments  when  they  are  established.  In  other  areas 
there  will  be  a  twilight  zone.  That  is  particularly  true  in  those 
sections  of  Europe  in  which  we  do  not  participate  as  an  army,  although 
we  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  military  operations. 

We  have  confined  our  request  to  those  funds  required  behind  our 
own  armies  where  there  are  combined  operations,  including  the  United 
States.  In  areas  where  other  armies  may  operate  and  where  our 
military  participation  will  be  quite  limited,  we  have  urged  that 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  to  support  the  United  States’  share  of  participation  in  those 
areas. 

TOTAL  PROSPECTIVE  COST  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  that  a  speech  was  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  recently  by  a  Member  of  Congress,  discussing  this 
matter,  in  which  the  prediction  was  made  that  in  addition  to  the 
$1,350,000,000  which  was  authorized  by  Congress — I  think  that 
statement  was  made  at  the  time  the  matter  was  under  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  House — an  additional  $1,350,000,000  would  be  spent 
by  the  Army.  So  that,  instead  of  the  United  States  actually  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  international  organization  $1,350,000,000,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  amount  which  actually  would  be  contributed 
would  be  much  nearer  $2,700,000,000. 

Then,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  on  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  General  Hilldring,  I  believebt  was,  made  the 
statement  that  $21,000,000  worth  of  supplies  had  been  shipped  by 
the  Army  into  Italy,  into  the  occupied  zones,  for  such  purpose  as  this, 
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for  the  relief  of  the  local  population  who  were,  of  course,  following  the 
invasion  by  the  Americans,  found  to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition  of 
destitution;  and  General  Hilldring  made  the  statement  to  the  Senate 
committee  that  out  of  the  $21,000,000  all  but  5  percent  had  been 
paid  in  Italian  money.  So  that  the  net  cost,  up  to  the  time  that  the 
report  was  made — and  it  may  be  100  percent  by  this  time — but  when 
the  report  was  made,  out  of  this  large  disbursement  of  incalculable 
value  not  only  to  the  relief  of  a  suffering  people  but  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  amicable  relations  of  those  people  with  the  Army,  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  would  be  5  percent. 

Now,  these  two  estimates  have  come  in  here  separately:  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  $800,000,000  to  the  deficiency  subcommittee,  and  an  estimate 
of  $562,000,000  submitted  to  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Snyder  is 
chairman.  Our  purpose  in  meeting  together  today  is  to  establish  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  administration  of  these  two  funds. 

We  shall  not  go  into  details,  either  of  the  $800,000,000  estimate  or 
the  $562,000,000  estimate,  at  this  time.  We  will  just  discuss  the 
general  over-all  policy,  so  that  the  two  committees  may  have  a  mutual 
view  of  the  situation,  and  so  that  we  may  get  some  understanding  as 
to  how  the  Army  appropriation  is  to  be  administered  and  how  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation  is  to  be  administered;  so  that  we  may 
understand  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  and  no  overlapping  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  there  any  other  funds,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
be  available  for  this  purpose,  besides  these  two? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  there  was  a  portion  of 
lend-lease  funds  for  this  current  year  that  could  be  used  for  relief  in 
Africa.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  a  general  summary  of  the  over-all 
administration  of  that  fund,  and  these  two  funds  proposed  now;  and 
in  that  connection  I  would  also  like  to  ask  what  amount  was  disbursed 
for  this  purpose  during  the  last  war,  the  First  World  War.  if  you  can 
tell  us,  Mr.  Aeheson. 

AMOUNT  SPENT  FOR  SIMILAR  PURPOSES  IN  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  Acheson.  As  I  recall — I  have  to  draw  on  my  memory — the 
figure  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000,000.  That 
is  disclosed  in  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  if  you  want  me  to  look  up  the  exact  figures,  I  can  do  so 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  supply  that  for  the  record,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  situation  in  that  war,  of  course,  was  far  different 
from  the  one  confronting  us  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  that  war  it  was 
not  a  question  of  reoccupying  areas  which  the  enemy  had  occupied. 
What  we  were  then  dealing  with  was  mostly  post-armistice  relief  in 
eastern  Europe.  That  is  where  most  of  it  went.  There  was  some  in 
France,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  was  in  eastern  Europe — Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  and  that  part  of  the  world. 

Here  you  have  a  different  situation,  because  your  armies  are  land¬ 
ing  in  areas  where  the  enemy  is  now  in  control.  Therefore,  the  Army, 
when  it  establishes  itself,  has  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for  that 
part  of  the  country  which  it  has  occupied.  So  you  have  an  additional 
responsibility  now  which  you  did  not  have  in  the  last  war;  and  simi- 
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larly  the  areas  which  are  going  to  be  liberated  will  have  been  despoiled 
by  the  enemy  in  this  war  in  a  way  in  which  they  were  not  in  the  last 
war.  So  we  have  a  much  more  serious  situation. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  say,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  that  Mr. 
Acheson  has  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  organization  of  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  as  presiding  officer  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,' 
and  we  have  had  a  statement  from  Mr.  Acheson.  We  have  with  us, 
also,  General  Clay,  who  is  an  old  friend,  I  think,  of  every  member 
around  the  table.  We  have  had  dealings  with  him  for  many  years. 
I  should  like  to  have  any  member  of  the  committee  who  now  wishes 
to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  differences  between  these  two  funds  and 
how  the  two  funds  will  be  administered. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  have  these  figures  now  of  the  amount  spent  for 
similar  purposes  in  the  last  war,  Sir.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  that,  Mr.  Acheson. 

Mr.  Acheson.  This  is  from  page  101  of  the  hearings  before  the* 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  192.  I  was  asked  the  question  which  you  asked 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  said  this: 

As  I  recall  it,  the  total  cost  to  us  of  financing  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  during  and  after  the  last  war  was  approximately  $2,600,000,000. 
This  amount  was  about  4.1  percent  of  our  national  income  for  1919,  although 
the  problem  after  the  last  war  was  infinitely  narrower  than  it  is  today,  and  will 
be  tomorrow — the  devastation  was  less,  there  were  fewer  displaced  people,  and 
the  geography  of  the  problem  was  less  global.  In  short,  the  cost  of  relief  during 
and  after  the  last  war  was  four  times  greater  in  proportion  than  the  estimated 
cost  to  us  of  our  share  in  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  there,  Did  that  include  the  expenditures 
by  our  Army  in  addition  to  other  amounts?  Was  that  the  entire  cost? 

Mr.  Atcheson.  As  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  no  relief 
expenditures  by  our  Army,  because  our  Army  did  not  occupy  any 
areas  which  had  to  be  relieved. 

The  Chairman.  And  our  Army  made  no  disbursements  of  that 
character  in  the  last  war? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  believe  not.  Continuing  my  quotation  from  the 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

Of  that  $2,600,000,000,  some  $2,300,000,000  represents  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  directly  or  indirectly  for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Approximately 
$1,000,000,000  of  the  $2,300,000,000  were  loans  directly  for  relief  purposes,, 
primarily  for  foodstuffs.  The  remaining  $1,300,000,000  was  spent  by  foreign 
governments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies  against  general  credits  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Treasury.  Only  about  10  percent  of  the  $2,300,000,000 
of  loans  was  repaid:  the  remaining  90  percent  was,  in  effect,  a  gift.  There  was 
also  about  S340,000,000  in  gifts  from  private  agencies  and  $37,000,000  in  Govern¬ 
ment  gifts. 


PROPOSED  EXPENDITURE  BY  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Of  this  $562,000,000,  Air.  Secretary,  how  much 
would  you  estimate,  if  you  can  form  any  estimate,  we  might  be  able 
to  recover  in  the  form  of  payments  in  currency  from  the  nations 
assisted? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  find  that  very  hard,  indeed,  to  do.  if  you  are 
referring  to  payment  in  dollars  or  foreign  exchange,  because  we  can¬ 
not  tell  exactly  what  areas  we  are  going  into.  It  seems  reasonably 
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probable  that  the  countries  of  western  Europe  can  afford  to  and  will 
pay  in  dollars  or  gold  for  supplies  which  are  made  available  to  them 
at  least  after  the  military  period. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Would  it  he  fair  to  assume  that  half  of  it  might 
he  recouped  in  that  fashion? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  should  think  that  that  was  a  fair  assumption,  yes. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Let  me  try  to  visualize  what  the  situation  will  be, 
where  the  Army  will  do  its  work  and  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  come 
in.  We  will  assume  we  are  in  England  now  and  we  are  crossing  the 
Channel  at  a  certain  point  and  we  make  the  invasion  and  get  to  30 
miles  inland.  Then  we  hit  the  Atlantic  wall  and  are  held  up  for  a 
long  time,  as  we  are  held  up  in  Italy.  Then  all  of  that  population 
within  that  area  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  the  Army,  whether 
it  is  3  months  or  6  months;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Acheson.  If  it  is  the  population  which  is  within  the  American 
lines  or  lines  we  are  holding  in  combination  with  our  allies;  yes. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  within  this  circle 
that  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Then  we  will  assume  that  we  break  through  150  or 
200  miles.  We  have  to  keep  a  road  open  back  here,  to  get  supplies 
from  the  Channel,  and  so  forth.  Then  all  of  the  people  in  this  area 
for  a  hundred  miles  or  more — a  hundred  miles  over  here  and  a  hundred 
miles  over  there — would  have  to  be  sustained.  And  if  I  understood 
rightly  yesterday,  someone  before  mv  committee  said  that  they 
assumed  after  the  fighting  stopped,  and  they  got  adjusted, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  could  take  it  over,  but  that  that  would  be  an  average, 
of  about  6  months;  is  that  right? 

General  Clay.  Yes.  sir;  before  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  could  take  over. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  6  months  before  they  can  take  it 
over.  But  here  you  have  so  many  square  miles  of  territory  into  which 
you  have  to  bring  supplies  and  out  of  which  you  have  to  take  supplies. 
And  you  have  to  maintain  for  all  of  this  time,  whether  it  is  6  months 
or  8  months  or  a  year,  that  population;  is  that  right? 

General  Clay.  That  is  right;  sir. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Then  you  would  have  a  border  line  along  here,  on  this 
imaginary  map  of  mine,  where  the  Army  would  have  to  take  over, 
where  it  could  not  turn  it  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  as  yet;  is  that  correct? 

General  Clay.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snyder.  So  that,  if  we  had  invaded  the  continent  at  six  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  or  even  three  different  points,  just  how  long  it  would 
be  before  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  nobody 
can  tell  now.  Some  of  these  populations  might  surrender  outright 
and  they  could  take  it  over  in  a  short  time;  maybe  in  Belgium  or 
Denmark  or  Norway.  In  others  the  fighting  might  go  on  for  a  year, 
and  the  Army  would  have  to  continue  spending  money  to  take  care 
of  that  civilian  population  of  perhaps  a  million  or  two  million  people 
for  a  whole  year;  is  that  right? 

General  Clay.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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CHARACTER  OF  RELIEF  AFFORDED  BY  THE  ARMY  AND  BY  UNITED  NA¬ 
TIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Starnes.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  many  governmental 
agencies  will  participate  in  affording  relief  to  the  occupied  countries? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand  your  question. 
You  mean  how  many  will  participate  in  the  whole  operation  or  how 
many  will  be  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Starnes.  In  the  whole  operation,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  that  during  the  first  period,  when  the  Army 
is  in  control,  the  Army  will  be  the  only  agency,  unless  the  Army 
wishes  to  call  on  some  other  agency  to  help  it.  But  that  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  Army  to  do. 

Mr.  Starnes.  What  is  the  character  of  relief  that  they  will  afford? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  General  Clay  can  answer  that  better  than 
I  can. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Please  let  him  answer,  then,  because  I  have  a  series 
of  questions  that  I  want  to  ask.  W  hat  is  the  character  of  relief  that 
will  be  afforded  by  the  Army? 

General  Clay.  The  character  of  relief  afforded  by  the  Army  during 
that  period  is  what  we  call  basic  minimum  essentials.  It  contem¬ 
plates  a  ration  of  2,000  calories  a  day,  which  is  deemed  to  be  the. 
minimum  ration  at  which  a  civilian  population  can  be  safely  supported, 
with  the  Army  providing  only  that  difference  between  the  indigenous 
ability  of  the  country  to  provide  for  itself  and  its  inability  to  meet  its 
own  requirements;  fuel,  a  very  limited  ration  of  clothing,  of  medical 
supplies,  sanitary  supplies,  and  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  for  trans¬ 
portation  purposes,  to  move  the  items  necessary  which  have  to  be 
distributed,  for  the  repair  of  some  utilities  in  the  larger  cities,  which 
would  be  a  part  of  the  lines  of  communication.  Of  course,  I  am 
speaking  only  of  relief  activities.  It  is  assumed  that  the  support  of 
the  war  effort  my  our  allies  which  may  develop  in  these  areas  would 
continue  to  receive  direct  lend-lease  aid. 

Air.  Starnes.  That  is  the  initial  phase. 

General  Clay.  That  is  the  initial  phase. 

Air.  Starnes.  And  the  second  phase  would  be  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  I 
assume? 

Air.  Acheson.  As  to  the  second  phase:  When  the  Army  releases  an 
area  and  says,  “W  e  are  through;  we  have  no  further  need  to  control 
this  area  and  therefore  our  responsibility  to  hold  it  is  over;  it  is  now 
up  to  somebody  else,”  then  one  of  two  situations  may  follow.  That 
country  may  be  a  country  which  can  support  itself.  I  do  not  mean 
by  growing  food  within  its  areas,  but  it  may  have  enough  money  so 
that  it  can  buy  what  it  wants  to.  That  country  then,  so  far  as  im¬ 
ports  are  concerned,  is  under  an  obligation  to  clear  through  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  organization,  so  that  it  will  not  go  out  and  buy  up 
everything  because  it  has  a  lot  of  money. 

Then  there  will  be  other  countries  which  have  no  foreign  exchange. 
They  will  be  completely  without  financial  resources.  Those  will  be 
very  largely  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  import  anything  because  they  have  no  money  which  is  good  out¬ 
side  of  their  countries.  That  is  where  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  organiza¬ 
tion  will  come  in.  The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  organization  will  be  the 
agency  which  will  finance  their  necessary  import  purchases. 
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Somewhere  between  90  and  95  percent  of  the  supplies  which  they 
will  use  in  a  country,  which  they  will  eat  and  wear,  will  be  produced 
right  in  the  country  itself.  That  is  not  a  relief  problem.  The  local 
government  has  to  take  care  of  that.  But,  so  far  as  the  imported 
materials  are  concerned,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  furnish  them  to  any 
country,  that  cannot  buy  them  itself  because  it  is  without  funds. 

When  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  to  furnish  it,  it  will,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  draw  its  materials  from  agencies  of  the  United  , 
States  Government.  In  general,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  have  any  1 
of  the  funds  which  you  gentlemen  may  appropriate  in  its  own  pocket, 
to  go  out  and  buy  in  the  United  States.  It  will  have  to  come  down 
to  Mr.  Crowley,  who  will  be  the  custodian  of  the  funds,  I  presume, 
and  say.  “Here  is  a  requisition  for  Greece.  We  need  so  many  tons 
of  canned  milk  and  so  many  bales  of  clothing,  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 
And  it  is  to  be  procured  through  him  and  turned  over  to  them.  The 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will,  wherever  possible,  sell  it  to  the  local  government 
for  its  own  local  currency. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Getting  a  little  bit  to  the  specific  things,  chiefly 
what  is  the  character  of  relief  that  will  be  afforded  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 
The  Army  is  to  furnish  food  and  clothing  and  medical  attention  and 
necessary  utilities,  primarily  to  prevent  chaos,  pestilence,  and  to 
facilitate  military  operations.  Now,  we  assume  that  that  phase  has 
passed.  That  is  the  general  character  of  the  services  that  they  will 
furnish. 

General  Clay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Now,  what  is  the  general  character  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
will  furnish? 

Mr.  Acheson.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  have  two  broad  categories  of 
responsibility.  One  is  in  the  field  of  services,  such  as  health  services 
and  repatriation.  We  will  talk  about  that  in  a  minute.  The  other 
one  is  a  supply  responsibility.  I  think  your  question  goes  to  supply? 

Air.  Starnes.  That  is  correct.  I  am  trying  to  get  specifically 
what  it  is  that  you  are  supposed  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  Acheson.  "What  they  propose  to  do  is  to  have  an  agreement, 
reached  by  the  various  countries  in  an  area — for  instance,  Europe 
would  be  one  area;  the  Far  East  would  be  another  area— as  to  the 
standards  which  the  people  propose  to  ask  for  relief.  That  is,  how 
much  food? — 2,000  calories,  1,800,  2,500?  Whatever  the  agreement 
is  as  to  the  proper  standard.  Then  the  country  will  have  to  apply 
against  that  its  own  production.  And  if  it  has  as  much  as  that,  or 
more,  within  its  country,  it  does  not  get  anything  from  outside.  If  it 
falls  below  that,  so  it  cannot  come  up  to  that  standard,  then 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  approve  importations,  drawing  upon  its  funds 
made  available  by  this  Government  and  other  governments,  to  bring 
the  general  level  in  that  country  up  to  an  agreed-upon  standard  which 
will  be  expressed:  in  food,  in  terms  of  calories;  in  clothes,  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  shirts  or  shoes,  or  whatever  it  would  be.  And,  in  addition 
to  that,  on  the  supply  side,  they  would  undertake  to  make  available 
to  the  country  such  tools  for  work  as  are  necessary  to  help  the  country 
produce  for  itself.  I  think  that  is  as  specific  as  I  can  be  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Is  it  contemplated  that  we  will  furnish  them  with 
machine  tools  to  resuscitate  their  industrial  life;  or  that  we  will  furnish 
them  with  machinery  and  equipment  which  will  set  their  own  indus¬ 
tries  into  motion  again? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  The  resolutions  are  very  specific  on  the  point,  that 
whatever  is  done  to  help  them  in  the  production  line  must  be  necessary 
for  relief.  That  is,  this  organization  is  not  the  reconstruction  organi¬ 
zation.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  not  going  to  rebuild  the  industries  or  the 
houses  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Do  we  have  any  other  agency  in  this  country  which 
will  follow  up  the  work  of  the  Army  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  resuscitation  of  the  industrial  life  of  those  nations? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  not  fully  developed;  no. 

Mr.  Starnes.  That  has  not  come  out  yet? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Air.  Crowley’s  organization  does  not  come  into  play 
there — the  F.  E.  A.? 

Air.  Acheson.  Of  course,  one  great  difficulty  is  that  there  are  not 
funds  available  for  that.  But,  some  way  or  other,  either  through 
some  international  banking  arrangement,  or  through  some  banking 
arrangement  of  our  own,  we  will  have  to  get  around  to  providing 
credits  for  countries  which  want  to  purchase  in  the  United  States. 
That  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  own  transition  from  this  tremendous  war  production. 

Mr.  Starnes.  That  has  not  entered  the  picture  here  yet. 

Mr.  Acheson.  No.  There  is  one  other  contingency  for  which  we 
must  plan.  We  cannot,  of  course,  know  how  long  the  war  will  last. 
Supply  plans  must  be  made  on  the  most  pessimistic  possible  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  course  of  the  war,  so  that  we  will  be  ready  for 
whatever  emergencies  may  develop.  The  people  of  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  other  Allied  countries  will  wish  to  mobilize  at 
our  side.  If  the  fighting  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  such  mobili¬ 
zation  will  become  practicable  and  desirable.  This  is  not  a  relief 
problem,  of  course,  and  in  thinking  about  it  we  should  distinguish 
the  issue  of  minimum  civilian  relief,  which  we  have  been  discussing 
so  far,  from  the  possibility  of  military  and  economic  mobilization  of 
the  fighting  resources  of  our  allies,  which  will  become  a  necessity  if 
the  war  goes  on  for  an  extended  period.  Naturally,  we  would,  I 
assume,  handle  such  problems  in  Europe  as  we  have  handled  them  in 
other  Allied  countries  so  far,  on  the  general  basis  of  lend-lease  aid. 
What  we  would  turn  over  to  troops  newly  mobilized  in  Europe,  or  to 
the  guerrilla  armies  which  will  emerge  with  our  landings,  would  be 
turned  over  on  a  straight  lend-lease  basis,  and  the  same  might  well  be 
true  for  the  supplies  used  directly  in  local  war  production  supporting 
the  armies  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Presently  in  the  picture  are  the  Army,  lend-lease  on 
international  aid,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  the  F.  E.  A. 

Air.  Acheson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Those  four,  v 

Air.  Acheson.  That  is  correct,  although  lend-lease  is  now  adminis¬ 
tered  by  F.  E.  A. 

Air.  Starnes.  Are  you  able  to  tell  yet  what  the  over-all  policy  is 
going  to  cost  us?  I  am  not  attempting  to  get  into  detailed  figures, 
but  I  am  trying  to  get  the  over-all  policy ;  how  much  it  is  contemplated 
the  Army  will  have  to  pay  for  its  share  in  relief;  what  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
will  have  to  do ;  what  Lend-Lease  proposes  to  do,  and  what  the  F.  E.  A. 
proposes  to  do.  That  would  give  me  the  picture  as  I  want  it. 
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Mr.  Acheson.  The  Army’s  best  estimate  of  its  expenditures  in 
this  field  is  the  one  which  is  presented  to  you  now.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  could  possibly  foretell  what  the  actual  extent  of  their  operations 
may  be. 

So  far  as  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  concerned,  we  have  asked  for  an  authori¬ 
zation  of  only  $1,350,000,000.  If  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  that, 
more  funds  are  needed  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  we  will  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress  again. 

Mr.  Starnes.  What  about  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Mr.  Crowley  or  Mr.  Cox  had  better  answer  that. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Mr.  Crowley,  does  lend-lease,  generally  speaking, 
cover  what  the  Army  proposes  to  do  in  this  program,  with  U.  N.  R. 

R.  A.  going  beyond  lend-lease  operations?  Is  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  Lend-Lease  and  F.  E.  A.  are  one  organization  now. 
The  only  contingent  situation  that  has  developed  here,  as  pointed 
out  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  statement,  is,  or  would  he,  in  an  area  which  is 
still  under  military  control,  but  where  it  is  primarily  the  control  of 
one  of  the  Allied  armies  rather  than  our  own  soldiers,  and  where, 
under  the  lend-lease  appropriation  language,  supplies  are  shipped  and 
made  available  in  the  area.  That  would  he  part  of  our  military 
burden.  A  rough  estimate  of  that,  as  I  understand  it,  is  about 
$100,000,000. 

Mr.  Starnes.  Under  lend-lease  we  can  send  food,  clothing,  equip-  j 
ment,  which  would  include  rolling  stock  for  railroads,  machine  tools, 
ships  or  shipping,  whichever  term  you  wish  to  use,  and  machinery? 

Air.  Cox.  The  test  as  to  the  availability  of  supplies  under  lend-  [ 
lease  is  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the  war.  When 
you  set  someone  to  making  bombs  or  civilian  supplies  to  keep  the 
war  workers  going,  that  is  lend-lease.  But  as  far  as  relief  is  con¬ 
cerned,  which  would  occur  in  areas  presumably  in  continental  Europe 
when  all  the  shooting  is  over,  that  is  what  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  supposed 
to  do  after  the  period  of  military  responsibility  is  over. 

You  might,  of  course,  have  a  government  such  as  Yugoslavia, 
for  example,  which  continued  to  fight  through  Tito  and  his  people, 
and  where  there  was  a  request  for  supplies  from  lend-lease,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  fight.  Supplies  there  would  not  be  of  a  relief  character 
but  would  he  directed  centrally  to  war-making  against  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Starnes.  What  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at  was  whether  or  not 
that  did  not  have  the  over-all  effect  of  affording  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  to  that  country,  in  that  we  would  provide  them  with  rolling 
stock  for  their  railroads,  with  shipping,  we  would  provide  them  with 
machine  tools  and  equipment — whether  that  did  not  have  the  same 
general  over-all  effect.  .. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  as  an  incident  it  might  be  relief,  but  the  primary 
standard  in  terms  of  lend-lease - 

Mr.  Starnes.  Is  military  necessity,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  -j  L 

Mr.  Starnes.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

1! 

ALLIED  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  IN  RELIEF 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  the  expenditures  that  are  being,  made  or  contem¬ 
plated  confined  to  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  the  Army,  and  the  lend-lease 
set-up,  or  are  there  others  beyond  that? 
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General  Clay.  I  know  of  no  others  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  connection  with  the  Army,  as  General  Clay  sets  it 
up,  is  there  more  than  one  set-up  in  the  Army  that  is  operating  in  this 
situation? 

General  Clay.  Only  one  set-up  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  what  is  that  called? 

General  Clay.  That  set-up  in  the  initial  stages  in  the  theater  of 
operations  was  known  as  A.  M.  G.,  Allied  Military  Government. 

Afr.  Taber.  Italy  has  not  gotten  beyond  the  stages  of  A.  M.  G.? 

General  Clay.  It  is  still  being  operated  by  A.  M.  G.  Yes;  it  has 
gotten  somewhat  past  that  stage,  because  we  now  have  an  Allied 
Control  Commission  which  is  advisory  to  the  indigenous  government 
that  has  been  established  in  part  of  the  area  but  not  in  all  the  area. 

Air.  Taber.  The  A.  M.  G.  is  still  operated  in  the  whole  relief  picture, 
is  it  not? 

General  Clay.  Yes. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  EXPENDITURES  IN  ITALY 

Air.  Taber.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  give  us  any  kind  of  picture 
of  what  has  happened  so  far  in  the  Army  in  the  line  of  expenditures. 

General  Clay.  Yes.  Our  expenditures  in  Italy,  including  Sicily, 
since  we  have  been  there  up  to  date  are  approximately  $75,000,000  of 
United  States  funds.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  supplies  imported 
specifically  for  essential  civilian  supply  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  our  expenditures  through  June  of  this  year  will  be  approximately 
$81,000,000  of  United  States  funds  including  a  small  proportion  of 
supplies  obtained  by  the  F.  E.  A.  out  of  lend-lease  funds  at  the  request 
of  the  Army.  The  total  expenditures  will  be - 

Air.  Taber.  The  $75,000,000  is  to  what  date? 

General  Clay.  $75,000,000  is  my  estimate  as  of  the  present  date  of 
the  United  States  funds. 

Air.  Taber.  Poes  that  $75,000,000  include  items  that  have  there¬ 
after  been  reimbursed? 

General  Clay.  All  of  that  has  been  or  will  be  reimbursed  in  local 
currency  except  such  as  may  have  been  lost  in  transit. 

Air.  Taber.  You  mean  that  our  Government  has  been  reimbursed 
by  the  Italian  people  for  all  of  that  $75,000,000  except  what  was  lost 
in  transit?  That  means  between  here  and  there,  or  between  posts 
over  there? 

General  Clay.  Between  here  and  there  and  possibly  in  terminals 
and  in  distribution  over  there. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  picture.  Where  did 
that  reimbursement  go  when  it  was  received? 

General  Clay.  It  has  been  received  by  our  people,  our  theater 
commander. 

Air.  Taber.  Has  it  resulted  in  a  revolving  fund,  or  has  it  gone  into 
the  Treasury? 

General  Clay.  It  has  not  resulted  in  a  revolving  fund  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  for  the  pay  of  our  soldiers  over  there,  for  the  pay  of 
Italian  labor,  and  for  all  the  purchases  and  procurements  which  we 
make  in  Italy. 

Air.  Taber.  Out  of  what  item  in  the  military  appropriation  has 
that  been  drawn? 
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General  Clay.  It  has  been  primarily  from  subsistence. 

General  Richards.  Funds  which  have  been  spent  in  Italy  itself? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

General  Richards.  Funds  actually  spent  in  Italy  have  been  largely 
for  engineering  construction  and  have  come  from  “Engineer  service, 
Army.” 

Mr.  Taber.  Out  of  what  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  have  these 
funds  been  withdrawn? 

General  Richards.  As  to  funds  for  food,  they  have  come  from 
subsistence.  They  are  funds  which  have  already  been  spent  by  our 
Quartermaster  Corps,  largely  in  the  United  States,  for  subsistence, 

Mr.  Taber.  Almost  entirely  there? 

General  Clay.  Yes.  There  would  be  a  small  amount  from  the 
engineering  appropriation  for  some  utility  repair  items. 

Mr.  Taber.  All  that  had  been  supplied  theretofore  was  in  the 
nature  of  food  and  perhaps  emergency  clothing? 

General  Clay.  Food,  emergency  clothing,  medical  supplies,  sanitary 
supplies  have  been  provided,  and  there  have  been  some  repair  materials 
for  utilities — water,  sewerage,  and  power. 

Mr.  Taber.  Those  items  with  the  exception  of  the  things  that  would 
be  personal  to  individual  Italians  then  would  not  be  reimbursable, 
would  they? 

General  Clay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment? 

General  Clay.  We  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  people  or  the  Government,  for  those  things  which  we  have 
done  purely  for  this  particular  purpose.  Of  course,  w*e  have  under¬ 
taken  a  very  considerable  amount  of  reconstruction  of  wharves  and 
docks  for  our  own  use  for  military  operations  for  which  there  has  been 
no  reimbursement  and  which  was  done  entirely  by  our  own  soldiers 
under  military  necessity. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now,  the  situation  was  such  in  Italy,  and  still  is  in 
Sicily,  that  the  Army  is  continuing  so  far  to  operate  what  it  has 
taken;  is  that  not  true? 

General  Clay.  Yes;  although  we  have  asked  the  State  Department 
to  be  prepared  to  have  the  appropriate  civilian  agencies  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  Sicily  at  a  very  early  date. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  other  words,  Sicily  is  at  a  point  where — and  if  you 
do  not  care  to  answer  this  for  the  record  you  do  not  have  to — you  feel 
that  it  is  ready  for  local  civilian  government? 

Genera]  Clay.  Not  only  that,  sir,  I  think  it  is  under  local  civilian 
government. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  get  out,  however,  until  after  military  sit¬ 
uations  are  in  such  shape  that  you  do  not  need  to  have  a  complete 
'martial  government? 

General  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  applies  everywhere? 

General  Clay.  Yes. 
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NATURE  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  Taber.  Now,  the  North  African  picture:  What  is  going  on 
there  and  who  is  operating  that  situation?  Is  it  a  relief  proposition  or 
is  it  something  that  is  being  handled  entirely  by  the  local  government? 

General  Clay.  I  think  that  so  far  as  North  Africa  is  concerned  it  is 
being  handled  by  the  local  government.  We,  of  the  Army,  have  no 
relief  activities  going  on  there  and  have  not  had. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  have  any  at  all? 

General  Clay.  No,  sir.  The  F.  E.  A.,  it  is  my  understanding,  have 
for  some  time  had  their  transactions  there  on  a  cash  basis  and  not  on 
a  relief  basis. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  was  a  relief  measure  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  Mr.  Taber.  You  will  recall  that  in  the  last  lend-lease 
appropriation,  which  was  the  fourth  appropriation,  we  budgeted,  I 
think,  some  $357,000,000  for  possible  relief  needs  in  support  of  military 
operations  including  north  Africa.  Since  essential  civilian  supplies 
have  been  made  available,  they  have  been  suppliesd  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  French  Committee  known  as  a  modus  viendi,  under 
the  terms  of  which  military  aid  is  supplied  on  a  straight  lend-lease  basis 
and  essential  civilian  supplies  are  paid  for  in  cash.  To  date,  my 
recollection  is  that  the  French  have  paid  $62,000,000  on  account  of 
somewhat  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  supplies.  They  have  an 
obligation  to  pay  for  the  balance,  so  I  would  say  the  net  cost  of 
essential  civilian  supplies  moving  into  north  Africa  at  this  point  has 
been  zero. 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  there  any  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations  in  north 
Africa  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  The  only  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operation  contemplated 
in  this  area,  is  a  refugee  camp  in  north  Africa.  The  question  of 
|  turning  over  this  camp  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  now  in  the  process  of 
i  consideration. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  such  a  camp  in  existence  now? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  last  time  I  checked  there  were  no  i-efugees  there,  but 
that  was  2  months  ago.  Whether  there  are  any  there  or  not  now  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  long  has  that  camp  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  I  understand  it,  during  the  Casablanca  Conference 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  French  Government 
agreed  to  work  out  an  agreement  for  the  setting  up  of  a  camp  to  take 
care  of  refugees  then  in  Spain.  Since  then,  they  have  been  acquiring 
a  site  and  setting  up  the  ultimate  controls  necessary.  I  do  not  know 
at  this  time  whether  any  refugees  are  in  the  camp,  and  if  so,  how  many. 
We  can  get  you  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  when  we  take  up  the  esti¬ 
mates  in  detail. 

Mr.  Taber.  J  wanted  to  get  the  information  from  these  people 
before  they  got  away. 

Now,  what  would  you  contemplate  with  reference  to  a  continental 
invasion  as  to  this  situation:  Would  you  figure  that  so  long  as  the 
German  resistance  is  acute  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Army  to  turn 
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any  of  tlie  picture  on  die  continent  over  to  any  civilian  relief  organ¬ 
ization? 

General  Clay.  Not  while  the  situation  in  Germany  is  acute;  no, 
sir,  because  among  other  things  we  would  have  to  maintain  control 
of  all  the  ports.  Whether  we  were  actually  fighting  in  the  area  or 
not,  we  would  unquestionably  be  using  and  controlling  all  the  com¬ 
munication  facilities  to  support  our  own  Army,  and  we  would  have  to 
conduct  these  operations  woven  in  with  and  coordinated  fully  with 
the  movement  of  military  equipment  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Taber.  Everything  would  have  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Army  until  our  position  was  thoroughly  established? 

General  Clay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  it  would  depend  upon  as  to  what  might  develop 
as  the  operations  moved  along  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
places  on  the  continent  where  you  could  turn  the  picture  over  to  a 
civilian  set-up? 

General  Clay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 


RELIEF  LOANS  BY  GOVERNMENTS  OTHER  THAN  THE  UNITFD  STATES 
AFTER  THE  LAST  WAR 


Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  am  not  clear  on  just  one  point  that  has 
been  touched  on.  That  is  this  $562,000,000  that  the  Army  is  request¬ 
ing  is  wdiolly  over  and  above  the  $1,300,000,000  authorization  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Mr.  Acheson  gave  us  a  figure  of  $2,600,000,000 
for  relief  loans  in  respect  to  the  last  war.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
what,  if  any,  additional  contributions  for  those  purposes  were  made 
by  our  then  allies,  or  was  that  wholly  an  American  operation? 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  figures  I  gave  you  were  wholly  American  figures. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  our  then 
allies  contributed  anything  to  the  relief  delivery  and  relief  loan  picture 
at  that  time,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Could  you  supply  that? 

Mr.  Acheson.  If  it  is  available,  we  will  do  our  best  to  get  it  and 
supply  it. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Financing  of  relief  after  the  last  war  by  governments  other  than  the  United  States 


Relief  loans  granted  by  Governments  other  than  the  United  States  after  the  last 


war: 

United  Kingdom.  _ 

•  France _ 

Norway _ . _ 

Italy _ 

Netherlands _ 

Other  governments 


$200,  000,  000 
1 1 5,  000,  000 
55,  000,  000 
22,  000.  000 
14,  000,  000 
16,  000,  000 


Total _ 

Source:  League  of  Nations  Study  on  “Relief  Deliveries  and  Relief  Loans,”  1943. 


422,  000,  000 
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Mr.  Powers.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  questions  right  at  the 
moment  because  the  War  Department  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
is  going  to  reconvene  in  a  few  minutes.  We  are  going  to  hear  General 
Hilldring,  and  I  think  that  we  can  get  a  good  picture  from  the  general. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  fine  thing  for  you  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
War  Department  subcommittee  here  this  afternoon  to  get  a  general 
idea  as  to  whether  there  is  any  general  overlapping  and  what  this 
whole  picture  is.  I  have  an  idea  of  the  whole  picture  and  I  am  a 
little  worried  now  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  put  a  frame  around  it. 

PASSING  OF  CONTROL  OF  AREAS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 

REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  UPON  RELINQUISHMENT  BY  MILI¬ 
TARY  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  Engel.  I  do  not  have  a  picture  of  just  when  the  Army  steps 
out  and  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  in.  When  the  Army  advances 
they  have  military  control  of  the  area  that  they  take. 

Mr.  Acfieson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  retain  that  military  control  until  such  time  as 
there  is  established  some  sort  of  government  by  the  local  authorities 
which  is  recognized  in  a  limited  way  by  our  State  Department;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  they  retain 
control  as  long  as  they  find  it  necessary  to  retain  control  for  military 
operations. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  they  do  not  step  out  of  the  picture  until  there  is  a 
proper  government  of  some  sort  ready  to  take  control,  a  government 
that  we  recognize? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  I  am  not  using  the  word  “recognition”  in  a  diplomatic 
sense.  That  is  the  poiot  at  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  steps  in  and  the 
Army  steps  out;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  the  point  where  the  local  government  set  up  with 
the  approval  of  our  Government  has  control  of  that  area? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes.  Obviously,  there  has  to  be  some  sort  of 
governmental  authority  in  the  area.  The  military  have  two  con¬ 
siderations  in  their  mind.  One  of  them  is  that  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  come  first  and  that  they  retain  control  as  long  as  they  need  it  for 
that  purpose.  When  they  get  through  with  the  military  operations, 
there  should  be  in  every  area  some  sort  of  government.  At  that 
point  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  come  in  and  the  military  would  go  out. 
If  there  should  not  be  any  government,  if  the  whole  country  were 
completely  disorganized,  then  the  military  might  have  to  retain  control 
longer  than  that  in  order  to  keep  order. 

Mr.  Engel.  During  that  control  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  not  be  in 
there  but  the  military? 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  might  be  in  if  the  military  asked  it  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  War  Department  could  ask  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  step 
into  an  area  still  under  control  by  the  military? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  The  military  government  takes  precedence? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes.  For  working  purposes  it  is  assumed  the  Army 
will  be  in  control  for  6  months.  That  gives  everybody  a  basis  upon 
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which  to  plan.  It  may  be  in  control  much  longer  than  that  or  for  a 
much  shorter  time,  depending  on  military  considerations. 

Mr.  Engel.  Suppose  the  Army  advances;  will  they  allow  the  local 
government  to  continue  to  operate  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Acheson.  If  the  local  government  is  satisfactory;  yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  you  always  have  a  local  government  there  by  the 
people  of  that  community  operating,  if  they  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  military  government? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Case.  Who  determines  whether  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  in - 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  military  authorities  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Case.  Say  the  military  is  moved  out. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Then  the  next  step  is  that  the  local  government 
may  ask  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Case.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  does  not  come  in  unless  it  is  requested 
to  either  by  the  military  or  the  local  government? 

Mr.  Acheson.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  no  governmental  powers  and  no 
political  authority  of  any  sort.  It  is  a  service  agency  and  it  comes 
when  it  is  requested  to  come  in,  and  only  on  the  condition  that  it  is 
invited  to  come  in  on. 

Mr.  Case.  When  the  Army  moves  out  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  moves  in, 
if  there  are  some  supplies  left  of  a  character  you  can  use,  howr  do  you 
propose  to  transfer  the  supplies  of  the  Army  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  assume  that  that  would  be  done  through  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.  What  the  accounting  arrange¬ 
ments  are,  I  cannot  answer.  The  Army  might  sell  the  commodities  to 
F.  E.  A.  F.  E.  A.  would  pay  the  Army  out  of  the  funds  which  you 
would  make  available  here. 

Mr.  Case.  That  is,  if  there  are  supplies  that  have  been  put  in  the 
country  by  the  Army  and  they  are  transferred,  the  Army  funds  will 
be  reimbursed  from  the  appropriation  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  the  way  it  would  be  taken  care  of. 

General  Clay.  That  is  a  part  of  our  agreement  with  FT.  N.  R.  R.  A. ; 
if  we  turn  over  supplies  that  are  left,  we  will  sell  them  to  FT.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

procurement  of  essential  civilian  supplies  for  areas  taken 

OVER  AND  UNDER  MILITARY  CONTROL 

Mr.  Case.  I  noticed  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  opening  statement  this 
sentence: 

Where  these  conditions  prevail,  it  is  proposed  to  procure  essential  civilian 
supplies  for  such  areas  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  F.  E.  A.  for  lend-lease 
purposes. 

Does  that  mean  that  lend-lease  approprations  can  be  used  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  appropriations  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  that  Mr.  Cox  had  better  answrer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  I  can  answer  that.  The  Army  finances  the 
supplies  for  essential  civilian  purposes  during  the  military  period 
where  our  armed  forces  are  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  There  may 
be  other  areas  in  continental  Europe,  for  example,  wrhere  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  that  are  in  a  particular  area  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  forces  othei  than  our  own.  In  these  areas  we  may  have 
military  representation  on  a  joint  basis,  although  our  troops  may  not 
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be  fighting  in  substantial  numbers.  Now,  in  that  case,  if  that  con¬ 
tingency  should  arise,  the  transaction  would  be  handled  substantially 
the  same  as  with  respect  to  the  planes  that  were  procured  with  lend- 
lease  funds  and  made  available  to  the  Army  after  Pearl  Harboi. 
There  is  language  in  the  appropriation  act  to  the  effect  that  anything 
procured  for  lend-lease  purposes  can,  at  the  iequest  of  the  Army,  be 
turned  over  to  them  for  theii  own  uses,  or  for  uses  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  in  our  national  interest. 

Therefore,  on  a  request  of  the  Army,  supplies  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  from  F.  E.  A.  financing,  but  no  specific  amount  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lend-lease  budget  for  this  purpose,  since  the  expenditure 
is  a  contingency  item.  The  way  it  will  be  met  will  be  a  call  by  the 
Army  on  lend-lease  and  if  there  are  lend-lease  funds  or  supplies  avail¬ 
able  they  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Army  for  that  specific  purpose. 
One  special  case  of  this  type  is  southern  Italy  where  the  F.  E.  A.  is 
providing  certain  types  of  essential  civilian  supplies  that  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Army  in  those  areas.  Similarly  supplies  may  be 
made  available  to  a  United  Nations  Army  in  an  area,  where  our  troops 
are  not  fighting,  for  this  purpose  on  a  regular  lend-lease  basis  as  a  part 
of  its  military  operations. 

Mr.  Case.  The  point  I  would  like  to  get  at  is  this:  During  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill  by  the  House  there  was  consider¬ 
able  assurance  given  to  the  Congress  that  the  control  of  expenditures 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  be  within  the  hands  of  Congress  through  ap¬ 
propriations  made  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  device  may  not  be  used  to  augment  actually 
the  materials  made  available  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  use  without  hav¬ 
ing  them  show  in  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  was  always  understood  that  there  definite  limitations 
on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations  and  that  expenditures  during  the  mili¬ 
tary  period  were  over  and  above  the  restriction  upon  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
expenditures.  That  assurance  has  been  made  and  has  been  firmly 
followed. 

Mr.  Case.  The  condition  was  described  as  an  area  in  which  the 
necessary  military  control  authorities  would  not  include  any  sub¬ 
stantial  bod}7  of  United  States  troops. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  must  be  an  area  of  military  control. 

Mr.  Ta  ber.  1  assume,  though  1  do  not  know,  because  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  it,  with  that  in  mind,  that  there  is  some  kind 
of  language  in  the  war  appropriation  bill  now  in  force  that  permits  the 
operation  of  this  grocery  business  on  a  revolving  fund  basis.  Is  that 
right? 

General  Clay.  No,  sir.  The  appropriations  that  we  have  used  in 
Italy  have  been  our  general  funds  for  subsistence  of  the  Army  and 
other  purposes  because  such  use  was  absolutely  essential  to  our  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  We  did  not  visualize  it  and  did  not  come  before 
Congress  with  a  specific  estimate  for  the  purpose.  We  have  learned 
by  experience  we  have  to  have  these  funds.  Therefore  we  have  made 
a  detailed  estimate  as  to  what  we  think  we  will  need  for  the  purpose 
during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  there  is  not  provision  anywhere  to  operate  that 
situation  as  a  revolving  fund. 

General  Clay.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tarer.  How  then  do  you  avoid  the  situation  of  turning  the 
proceeds  of  whatever  you  get  in  the  line  of  recovery  into  the  Treasury? 

1  do  not  know  how  that  figure  ought  to  be  set  up.  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  unduly  critical,  but  am  trying  to  find  the  way  this  thing  should  be 
operated  and  handled  legislatively  and  administratively. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentlemen  will  permit,  this  goes  back  to 
fundamental  international  law.  What  are  the  provisions  of  inter¬ 
national  law  which  apply  to  armies  operating  in  conquered  territory 
under  such  circumstances? 

General  Clay.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  The  question  I  am  raising  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  in  trying  to  lay  out  the  next  bill  so  that  it  might  meet  the 
situation  that  evidently  has  arisen.  I  do  not  know.  1  do  not  under¬ 
stand  enough  about  this  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Now,  the  major  part  of  the  population  that  would  be  involved  in 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  be  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Probably  in  the  eastern  part  so  far  as  supplies  are 
concerned. 

Air.  T  aber.  In  the  Balkans  and  Austria  and  Rumania  and  that  ! 
territory? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Poland.  : 

Mr.  Taber.  Rather  than  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland? 

Mr.  Acheson.  We  hope  that  those  countries  will  be  able  to  finance  , 
at  least  the  major  part  of  their  own  relief  imports.  Of  course,  there 
is  that  other  activity  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  which  I  spoke  of  some 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  grocery  activity? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No.  The  grocery  activity  would  be  in  eastern 
Europe.  Now,  the  activity  with  regard  to  health  and  displaced  per¬ 
sons,  of  whom  there  are  20,000,000,  would  be  carried  on  to  a  larger  |: 
extent  in  western  Europe. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  ESTIMATE  FOR  6  MONTHS 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  For  what  period  is  this  $562,000,000  com¬ 
puted? 

General  Clay.  We  have  computed  it  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  That  is  for  the  calendar  year? 

General  Clay.  Yes;  for  6  months  of  the  calendar  year. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  From  July  to  December? 

General  Clay.  Six  months  from  the  date,  whatever  we  began  with, 
for  the  period  it  will  cover. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  Six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1945? 

General  Clay.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  General  Clay. 

METHOD  OF  REQUIRING  COUNTRIES  ASSISTED  TO  PAY  FOR  MATERIALS 

FURNISHED  BY  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  T  aber.  Air.  Acheson,  I  have  had  called  to  my  attention,  I  do  1 
not  know  but  what  you  have  already  covered  it,  that  the  bonds  of  a 
great  lot  of  these  occupied  territories  in  Europe  are  selling  for  a  very 
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considerable  price,  and  that  quite  a  few  of  them,  like  France  and 
Belgium  and  Norway,  are  up  to  par,  or  a  little  better;  that  the 
Netherlands  have  perhaps  a  couple  of  billions  of  dollars  of  assets  in 
this  country,  and  that  even  in  the  territories  that  are  supposed  to  be 
pretty  far  down  like  Czechoslovakia,  their  bonds  are  selling  up  to 
65%;  Denmark  about  76  to  78;  that  even  the  Polish  bonds  are  selling 
at  28;  the  Serbs,  however,  are  down  in  the  15  class,  and  likewise  the 
city  of  Warsaw  is  in  the  16  or  17's. 

I  wonder  have  those  facts  been  taken  into  consideration  in  balancing- 
up  this  situation? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Taber.  The  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Council  at  Atlantic  City  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  before  a  particular  country  gets  materials  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
without  paying  in  foreign  exchange  for  them,  it  has  to  be  determined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Council  that  the  country  is  unable  to  pay  in 
foreign  exchange. 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  say  the  country  will  not  be  required  to 
assume  an  enduring  debt  in  order  to  obtain  relief  supplies.  The 
purpose  of  that  is  not  to  make  the  country  use  all  of  its  credit  for  this 
temporary  relief  instead  of  using  it  for  permanent  reconstruction, 
which  we  are  not  engaged  in. 

However,  if  it  is  a  country  such  as  France  or  Holland  or  Belgium 
or  Norway,  which  has  assets  with  which  it  can  pay,  it  will  have  to 
pay  for  its  own  relief  imports  as  far  as  it  can.  If  a  particular  country 
has  not  the  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  pay  for  its  relief  imports, 
then  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  make  available  such  imports,  but  it  will  be 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  policy  to  receive  the  proceeds  in  local  currency  from 
the  distribution  of  such  supplies  within  the  country.  That  local 
I  amount  in  turn  will  be  used  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  defray  its  expenses 
within  that  country  and  for  the  purchase  of  any  supplies  or  com¬ 
modities  which  they  use  in  that  country  or  for  use  in  some  other 
I  country. 

For  instance,  if  it  turns  out  that  Poland  has  no  foreign  exchange, 

,  it  would  not  be  a  paying  country,  and  therefore  would  be  entitled  to 
have  its  imports  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  without  paying  dollars  or 
pounds.  However,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  presumably  receive  -local 
currency  from  the  sale  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  supplies  within 
Poland. 

Poland,  for  example,  has  surplus  coal.  Coal  will  be  needed  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  therefore  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  can  sell  the  goods 
to  Poland  for  local  currency  and  with  that  currency  it  can  purchase 
coal  and  use  the  coal  wherever  it  ma}7  be  necessary. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  all  the  way  through  here  to  require 
any  country  which  has  foreign  exchange  to  use  it  and  not  be  a  burden 
upon  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  fund;  if  it  does  not  have  foreign  exchange  it 
must  pay  in  its  own  currency  and  then  that  currency  can  be  used  by 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  buy  other  things  that  will  in  turn  take  the  burden 
off  the  contributing  countries. 

ORGANIZATION  PLAN 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Acheson,  will  you  give  us  a  general  statement 
as  to  your  organization  and  the  administrative  set-up? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Briefly,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  organization,  I  think  most  of  the  members 
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of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  it  from  the  discussions  which  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  authorization  bill  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  that  time. 

The  whole  idea  of  a  relief  organization  started  with  a  meeting  of 
exiled  governments  in  September  1941;  then  there  was  begun  the 
Inter-Allied  Relief  Commission,  later  the  Inter-Allied  Post-war 
Requirements  Commission.  The  purpose  of  that  was  for  these 
governments  to  begin  to  figure  on  what  would  have  to  be  done  when 
their  countries  were  liberated;  what  it  would  be  necessary  to  import 
in  order  for  them  to  get  started  again. 

We  were  invited  to  the  meeting  held  in  London,  and  sent  an  ob¬ 
server.  That  was  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Soviet  Government 
also  was  asked  to  be  a  member  and  sent  an  observer;  this  was  the 
committee  which  was  serviced  by  a  British  governmental  staff. 
Thereafter,  the  Russian  Government  sent  a  note  to  the  British 
Government  in  which  it  said: 

Why  not  put  this  on  an  international  basis  and  have  an  international  staff  in¬ 
stead  of  having  one  government  do  it. 

So  we  went  to  work  on  that  with  the  British,  and  finally  through 
the  summer  of  1942  we  worked  out  a  draft  of  a'n  agreement.  That 
was  changed  in  the  early  part  of  1943  and  sent  to  all  of  these  countries 
and  brought  about  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  other  nations  were  working  on  it  we  went  to  work  with  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
also  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  final 
result  was  a  substantial  rewriting  of  the  basic  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  document. 

A  new  draft  was  then  put  up  in  the  summer  of  1943  and  all  of  the 
countries  accepted  it  on  November  9,  1943,  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
White  House.  After  the  signing  of  the  agreement  we  had  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  organization  consists  of  what  might  be  considered  the  policy¬ 
making  body.  The  Council,  of  course,  has  no  governmental  power; 
it  cannot  legislate,  it  can  just  lay  down  its  principles  and  policies  for 
the  group.  On  that  Council  each  one  of  the  44  nations  has  one 
member.  The  organization  meets  twice  a  year  and  it  lays  down  the 
rules  which  govern  the  Director  General.  The  Director  General 
exercises  all  the  executive  powers.  He  has  a  staff  on  which  each 
member  has  a  representative;  it  is  international  in  character.  It  also 
carries  out  all  executive  action. 

Then  we  went  to  work  on  a  financial  plan.  We  could  not  get 
anywhere  without  that.  The  plan  had  to  be  recommended  to  the 
various  governments  for  their  agreement,  because  it  had  no  authority 
to  assess  individual  governments  since  the  council  whose  contribu¬ 
tion  must  be  approved  by  their  legislative  or  parliamentary  bodies. 
The  recommendation  to  the  governments  was  that  each  one  of  them 
whose  home  territory  had  not  been  occupied  during  the  war  should 
contribute  1  percent  of  its  national  income  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1943.  That  was  in  order  to  get  the  latest  possible  year  of  earnings 
for  each  so  that  the  price  level  on  which  purchases  were  going  to  be 
made  would  be  about  the  same. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  base  we  should  take, 
whether  it  would  be  1  percent  or  some  other  base.  Some  of  the 
people  argued  very  strongly  for  a  plan  to  be  something  like  a  grad- 
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uated  income  tax,  believing  that  the  richer  countries  could  give  pro¬ 
portionately  more  than  the  poorer  countries.  That,  of  course,  would 
have  borne  much  more  heavily  on  the  United  States  and  we  should 
have  been  practically  in  a  situation  where  we  would  be  in  a  class  by 
ourselves.  So  that  obviously  was  nothing  we  could  stand  for.  So, 
regardless  of  any  argument  for  using  an  income-tax  base,  we  decided 
that  the  1  percent  was  the  best. 

Then,  some  of  the  governments  wanted  a  plan  that  should  be  set 
up  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  foreign  trade.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  plans  but  none  of  them  except  this  final  arrangement  was  satis- 
factory,  and  we  adopted  the  1 -percent  plan. 

As  was  well  understood  some  of  the  countries  were  not  able  to  pay 
as  much  as  other  countries,  such  as  some  of  the  countries  in  this 
hemisphere,  for  example,  and  some  of  the  countries  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  which  have  very  large  populations,  and  relatively  large 
incomes.  India,  for  instance,  is  an  outstanding  example.  Whereas 
the  national  income  of  India  is  large  the  population  is  also  tremendous 
so  that  the  per  capita  income  is  very  little  indeed.  Therefore  for 
India  to  give  1  percent  would  be  a  very  much  greater  burden  than  it 
would  be  for  a  lot  of  other  countries. 

There  are  a  few  countries  in  this  hemisphere  which  are  in  the  same 
situation,  and  it  was  recognized  that  certain  countries  would  have 
difficulty  with  the  1  percent  formula  but  the  recommendation  was 
approved  that  every  government  should  contribute  on  this  basis  that 
could  do  it. 

The  British  have  already  acted  on  this  and  they  have  made  an 
appropriation  of  £S0,000,000  or  about  $320,000,000  at  current  rates  of 
exchange,  this  amounts  to  slightly  in  excess  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
income  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1943. 
This  contribution  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  does  not 
include  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  or 
India  which  will  contribute  separately.  I  think  the  first  country  of  all 
to  make  an  appropriation  was  Iceland,  which  sent  in  $50,000.  The 
first  check  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  got  was  from  Iceland.  Then  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada  as  an  interim  measure  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  up  to  $10,000,000  out  of  last  year’s  appropriation  act  could  be 
spent  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  the  remainder  of  the  Canadian  contribu¬ 
tion  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  estimated  at  some  seventy  to  ninety  million 
dollars,  is  now  under  consideration  before  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa. 

I  think  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  other  countries  will  act 
promptly  in  making  appropriations.  How  many  will  live  up  to  the 
1  percent  there  is  no  way  of  judging,  but  I  think  most  of  the  countries 
whose  contribution  is  going  to  be  substantial  will  do  so.  The  effort 
is  to  have  every  one  of  these  countries  do  their  part  and  promptly, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  a  small  amount  now  than  to  get  more,  say  3  or 
4  years  from  now. 

That  is  briefly  the  plan  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COXTRUBUTIOXS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TV  oodrum.  Would  there  be  any  objection,  since  you  have 
mentioned  Iceland,  to  putting  in  the  record  the  assessments  against 
each  of  the  countries  who  are  contributing? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  Properly  speaking  there  is  no  assessment  since  the 
financial  plan  is  in  the  "form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  member 
governments.  Each  contributing  government  must  determine  its 
own  national  income. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue  your  statement,  and  if  it  is 
not  in  the  record  we  would  like  to  have  you  give  it.  It  is  perhaps  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  contributions  for  administrative 
expenses  which  is  dealt  with  somewhat  differently.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  budget  is  made  up  by  the  Director  General  and  approved  by 
the  Council.  The  percentages  for  the  various  countries  are  worked  out 
on  a  different  basis  from  the  operating  Budget,  and  the  American  share 
of  the  administrative  expenses  is  only  40  percent.  I  have  here  a  list 
of  the  contributions  already  made  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  totaling 
$2,900,650,  and  which  I  will  leave  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Administrative  Contributions  to  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration 


Twenty-five  countries  have  already  made  administrative  contributions  to 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  The  countries,  and 
their  respective  contributions,  are  as  follows: 


Belgium _  $100,  000 

Canada _  50,  000 

China _  500,  000 

Czechoslovakia _  25,  000 

Dominican  Republip _  5,  000 

Egypt _  20,  650 

Ethiopia _  5,  000 

French  Committee  of  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation _  50,  000 

Greece _  50,  000 

Guatemala _  5,  000 

Haiti _  5,  000 

Honduras _  5,  000 

Iceland _  5,  000 

Luxemburg _  5,  000 


Mexico _  $70,  000 

New  Zealand _  30,  000 

Nicaragua _  5,  000 

Norwav _  30,  000 

Peru _  25,  000 

Philippine  Commonwealth. .  5,  000 

Poland _  100,  000 

Union  of  South  Africa _  100,  000 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics _  200,  000 

United  Kingdom _  1,  500,  000 

Yugoslavia _  5,  000 


Total _  2,  900,  650 


Mr.  Acheson.  Our  share  of  the  administrative  expense  is  $4,000,000; 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  as  yet  because  the  Congress  has 
not  appropriated  the  funds.  You  are  considering  that  now  for  the 
first  time.  We  would  like,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  all  or  a  part 
of  that  contribution  so  the  work  of  the  organization  can  go  ahead. 

That  is  the  broad  plan  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  down  at  the  White  House  when  the  nations 
signed;  was  that  before  or  after  the  Atlantic  meeting? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  was  before;  that  was  on  the  9th  of  November. 


NUMBER  OF  NATIONS  CONTRIBUTING 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  on  that  occasion  44  nations  signed,  and 
the  44  nations  there  pledged  themselves  tentatively  to  make  an 
aggregate  contribution  of  $2,200,000,000. 

Mr.  Acheson.  There  was  no  pledge  as  such,  but  there  were  some 
informal  estimates  at  Atlantic  City  that,  on  the  bases  of  the  plan, 
the  total  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  fund  would  be  around  $2,000,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States,  through  the  Congress,  has 
authorized  $1,350,000,000  which  will  represent  the  amount  of  its 
eventual  contribution. 
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Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  the  whole  contribution,  $1,350,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
income,  calculated  on  the  income  of  1943. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes. 

The.  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  entire  amount  that  we  will  be 
expected  to  contribute  throughout  the  life  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct,  unless  the  whole  estimate  is  wrong 
in  which  case  we  will  have  to  go  back  and  start  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  England  has  already  contributed  $320,000,000; 
Canada  has  contributed  $90,000,000  and  the  remaining  44  nations 
will  be  expected  to  contribute  within  their  financial  ability  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes;  except  that  the  Canadians  have  not  completed 
work  on  their  appropriation.  Also,  the  occupied  countries  are  not 
under  the  plan  although  they  may  contribute  within  the  limits  of  their 
ability. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  understanding,  at 
least  I  got  the  impression  it  was  tentatively  understood  that  no  nation 
will  be  required  to  contribute  beyond  its  reasonable  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  each  nation,  and 
we  have  in  the  resolution  the  understanding  that  in  exceptional  cases 
a  country  would  not  be  required - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  with  those  exceptions  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nations  of  the  world  will  no  doubt  make  up  the  contributions. 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  what  we  hope. 

The  Chairman.  And  each  of  these  nations  will,  through  their  own 
governmental  agencies,  make  their  purchase  of  supplies;  I  understand 
that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  itself  is  not  to  be  the  purchasing  and  procurement 
agency;  it  is  solely  an  administrative  and  distributing  agency. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes;  any  one  of  the  nations  may  do  as  it  chooses 
about  that.  And  it  is  obviously  better  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  that  purchases  be  made  through  the  regular 
government  purchasing  agencies  instead  of  having  new  agencies  enter 
the  field  and  confuse  the  whole  matter.  Countries  which  have  a 
smaller  contribution  may  wish  to  turn  their  funds  over  to 
U.  X.  R.  R.  A.,  and  let  it  do  the  purchasing,  but  it  is  entirely  up  to  the 
individual  governments  again. 

The  Chairman.  The  significance  of  the  amount  they  are  able  to 
pay  is  the  cooperation. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  IMMEDIATE  CONTRIBUTION  '  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  Mr.  Crowley 
while  Mr.  Acheson  is  present:  In  point  of  time,  wliat  is  the  importance 
of  providing  our  initial  contribution  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and 
making  our  contribution  promptly? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  cannot  buy  any  supplies,  we  cannot  make  any 
contracts,  and  in  fact  the  entire  work  is  stymied  until  we  have  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  make  the  initial 
contribution  at  the  earliest  date  practical? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that,  Mr.  Acheson? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  impor-  i 
tance  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  have  heard,  from  General  Clay,  [ 
the  Army  is  taking  care  of  the  initial  period,  but  it  has  submitted  an 
estimate  for  6  months.  It  takes  a  very  long  time  to  find  out  about  I 
the  requirements  of  countries,  to  make  purchases;  and  some  articles, 
such  as  clothing,  may  take  a  year  from  the  time  we  start  until  the 
materials  are  manufactured.  We  have  got  to  begin  right  away  so  we  | 
will  be  able,  when  the  Army  wants  to  be  relieved  from  its  responsibility, 
to  have  an  organization  that  can  take  this  thing  over. 

LABELING  OF  PACKAGES  OF  LEND-LEASE  AND  RELIEF  SUPPLIES 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  understanding  that  all  lend-lease  supplies  t 
are  marked  in  such  a  way  that  the  recipients  of  them  will  know  that 
they  come  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  case  as  to  the  individual  packages  as  ; 
well  as  the  shipping  packages?  Is  that  true  as  to  the  individual 
packages? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Individual  packages  are  marked  so  that  each  1 
individual  who  receives  the  supplies,  receives  food,  or  spare  parts  of 
machinery,  or  what  not,  will  know  where  it  came  from,  would  know 
the  source  of  the  contribution? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cox.  Lend-lease  packages  have  labels  on  the  individual  pack¬ 
ages,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  practicable.  The  labels  show  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag,  and  are  printed  both  in  English  and  in  the  local  language. 
The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  goods,  I  understand,  may  contain  a  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
label  showing  that  they  come  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  in  addition 
United  States  supplies  furnished  through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  bear  a 
United  States  identification. 

We  can  bring  to  you  labels  of  the  types,  depending  upon  the 
packages  that  are  used. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  consideration  or  adoption  of 
policy  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  or  the  F.  E.  A.,  so  far  as  our  contribution 
is  concerned,  as  to  a  policy  of  marking  either  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  itself 
as  indicating  that  it  came  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  or  from  a  particular 
contributing  member  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.?  Has  there  been  such  a  policy 
adopted  or  have  you  given  that  attention? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  all  we  can  do  on  that  is  to  show  it  for  the 
percentage  of  supplies  that  are  purchased  within  the  United  States. 
We  may  be  able  to  put  on  some  kind  of  a  label  showing  that  they 
originated  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  label  the  purchases  that  would  be  made  in 
other  countries.  The  other  countries  will  have  the  same  sort  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  what  is  acquired  in  their  own  countries  as  we  have  in 
ours.  In  other  words,  such  packages  as  go  from  us  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  label,  and  from  50  to  60  percent  of  the  total  supplies  will 
probably  come  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  labels  would  show  that  the  supplies  originated 
in  our  country. 
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Mr.  Cox.  The  President,  as  you  know,  issued  a  proclamation  which 
gives  permissible  power  to  label  lend-lease  and  relief  supplies  with  the 
American  flag.  The  actual  procedure  and  policy  for  labeling 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  supplies  is  now  under  discussion  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  the  F.  E.  A.  We  anticipate  no  objection  to 
having  an  American  flag  or  a  similar  label  on  supplies  as  well  as  a 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  label.  I  understand  that  is  something  that  is  being- 
worked  out  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  policy  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  Mr.  Acheson, 
as  to  contributions  and  as  to  relief  in  German  territory  and  to  German 
nationals? 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  resolution  provides  as  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  organization  can  undertake  only  such  activities  within  enemy 
and  former  enemy  countries  as  are  authorized  by  the  Council;  the 
nature  and  scale  of  relief  have  to  be  authorized  by  the  Council. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  matters  we  have  in  relation  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  now  is  Italy;  that  is  something  that  has  to  be  taken 
up  and  a  decision  made  upon  it. 

TIME  FOR  PLAN  TAKING  EFFECT 

Mr.  Taber.  Could  you  give  us  a  little  information,  Mr.  Acheson, 
as  to  about  what  time  you  expect  the  plan  contained  in  this  set-up 
which  you  are  asking  for,  to  provide  here,  would  become  effective? 
I  mean  when  would  it  begin  to  function  on  a  substantial  basis? 

Mr.  Acheson.  You  mean  as  to  calendar  dates,  Mr.  Taber? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  I  should  hope  that  it  would  be  operating  on  a 
substantial  basis  in  1945,  but  when  in  1945  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  has  felt  called  upon 
to  take  care  of  occupied  territories  for  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year 
and  made  its  estimates  accordingly  you  would  not  expect  any  sub¬ 
stantial  operations  in  the  calendar  year  1944. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  sub¬ 
stantial  operations.  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  field;  there  might  be,  but  there  will  be  very  substantial 
operations  in  the  preparation  and  acquisition  of  materials. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  building  up  inventories? 

Mr.  Acheson.  In  building  up  inventories  and  placing  orders. 

REFUGE  CAMPS  OPERATED  BY  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Something  was  said  a  little  while  ago  about  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  refugee  camps.  It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  take 
over  in  a  very  short  time  a  great  many  of  these  camps  which  are 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Casablanca  to  India. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  not  very  many  of  these 
refugees  that  are  prepared  to  leave  neutral  countries  that  they  have 
landed  in? 

Mr.  Acheson.  There  are  quite  a  few;  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many,  and  what  sort  of  position  are  they  in?  I 
am  just  trying  to  get  the  facts  on  something  that  I  have  no  other 
means  of  getting. 
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Mr.  Acheson.  There  are  a  great  many  Yugoslavs  and  Poles  who 
are  in  north  Africa;  in  the  Middle  East  there  are  some  substantial 
camps.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  Poles.  Do  we  have  an  estimate 
of  how  many  came  out? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  are  something  like  100,000  that  came  out;  they 
came  out  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Acheson.  They  came  out  through  Russia  and  through  Persia. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  are  they  in  camps  at  present? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  are  being  provided  for  by  reason  of  their  own 
set-up? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No;  many  of  them  are  in  camps  some  of  which  are 
run  by  an  organization  called  the  Middle  East  Relief  and  Refugee 
Administration,  which  is  in  the  process  of  being  taken  over  by 
IT.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Taber.  Who  ran  that? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  was  run  by  the  British  and  to  some  extent 
the  American  military  officers. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  how  much  of  a  set-up  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  cannot  answer  that  accurately. 

Mr.  Taber.  Financial  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  accurate  figures  if 
you  would  like. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  sort  of  people  are  they?  I  mean,  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  physical  ability  to  work. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  doubt  if  there  are  any 
men  of  military  age  in  the  group;  I  suppose  that  most  of  them  are  old 
people,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  wondering  if  anybody  would  be  prepared  to  give 
the  facts  on  that. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  we  could  get  you  some  information  on  that, 
Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  really  would  like  to  have  the  facts  of  that  situation, 
because  the  committee  really  ought  to  know  what  kind  of  a  picture 
it  is  providing  for  when  it  is  considering  the  appropriation  of  money. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

Statement  of  Refugee  Centers  in  the  Middle  East  now  Operated  by 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Since  May  1,  1944,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
has  been  administering  in  the  Middle  East  six  refugee  centers,  now  housing  ap¬ 
proximately  40,500  and  expected  within  a  short  time  to  house  a  total  of  54,000 
Greek  and  Yugoslav  refugees,  mainlv  women  and  children.  These  camps  were 
formerly  administered  by  the  Middle  East  Relief  and  Refugee  Administration 
(M.  E.  R.  P.  A.),  whose  functions  have  been  absorbed  by  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  The  refugees  cared  for  in  these  camps  were 
driven  out  of  coastal  and  island  areas  cf  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  as  a  result  of 
military  operations.  Refugees  are  presently  leaving  these  areas  at  the  rate  of 
9,000  per  month. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Yugoslav  refugees  were  at  first  transported  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  from  Yugoslavia  to  Italy  and  were  and  are  being  turned  over 
to  the  care  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  by  the 
military  authorities  in  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  supplies  and  shipping  to 
Italy.  Most  of  the  Greek  refugees  were  driven  out  of  the  Dodecanese  Islands 
and  other  Greek  islands  by  the  Germans.  Thus  the  care  of  these  refugees  by 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  closely  related  to 
military  necessity.  In  fact,  the  British  Army  is  cooperating  very  closely  with 
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United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  the  administration 
of  the  camps  and  is  furnishing  a  substantial  number  of  personnel  and  other 
services.  Voluntary  welfare  agencies  are  also  cooperating  closelv  with  United 
Nations  Relief  an-'  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  have  furnished  valuable 
personnel  and  certain  amounts  of  supplies. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  these  camps  for  the  year  beginning 
Mav  1,  1944,  is  approximately  $9,600,000,  excluding  administrative  expenses 
which  cannot  be  estimated  since  British  military  personnel  is  now  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  camps  and  may  have  to  be  replaced  by  civilians.  An  additional 
$500,000  will  be  required  for  new  construction  and  additional  equipment. 

These  estimates  assume  a  maximum  camp  population  of  54,000.  The  general 
rule  of  the  camps  is  to  require  work  from  all  physically  fit  refugees.  In  addition 
to  duties  connected  with  camp  maintenance,  refugee  women  work  at  sewing  and 
knitting,  and  men  are  carpenters,  cobblers,  painters,  etc.  Women  and  girls  are 
being  trained  as  nurses  so  that  they  can  help  in  the  camps  and  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  will  return.  Those  unable  to  work  receive  small  allowances  of  about 
50  cents  weekly  with  which  they  mav  make  purchases  at  the  camp  canteen. 

The  following  is  a  summary  description  of  the  camps: 

Moses  Wells. — Located  in  Egypt.  Refugee  camp,  in  operation  by  Middle 
East  Relief  and  Refugee  Administration  since  July  1942.  Population  as  of 
March  16,  1944,  1,841  Greek  refugees,  predominantly  women  and  children;  the 
camp  was  being  enlarged  and  equipped  to  accommodate  some  3,500  in  May- June 
and  5,000  in  July-September  of  this  year.  Refugees  are  housed  in  tents  with 
concrete  floors,  the  capacity  of  each  tent  being  16  to  20  persons.  The  camp  has 
been  administered  by  British  Army  personnel,  and  Greeks  serving  as  medical 
officers,  priests,  and  welfare  officers. 

El  Shaft. — Located  in  Egypt.  Refugee  camp,  set  up  by  Middle  East  Relief 
and  Refugee  Administration  early  in  1944  to  accommodate  Yugoslav  refugees 
evacuated  from  the  Dalmatian  Coast  via  Italy  to  Egypt.  Bv  April  11,000  had 
arrived,  predominantly  women  and  children.  The  camp  population  is  expected 
to  be  20,000  to  25,000  in  May-June  and  30,000  in  July-September.  The  camp 
was  under  construction  when  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  over  and  conditions  were  very  primitive.  The  refugees  were  and 
are  to  be  housed  in  tents.  At  the  end  of  March,  the  staff  was  comprised  of 
British  Army  personnel  and  persons  from  private  agencies,  including  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Near  East  Foundation,  the  American  Friends’  Service  Committee, 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit,  the  British 
Red  Cross,  and  St.  John’s  War  Organization,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Voluntary  Service  for  Peace,  the  Jewish  Relief  LTnit,  and  the  Save  the 
Children  Fund. 

El  Khatatba. — Located  in  Egypt.  A  refugee  camp  which  is  expected  to  harbor 
5,000  Yugoslavs.  Its  staff  consisted,  in  April,  of  British  Army  personnel  and  25 
persons  from  private  agencies. 

Tolvmhat. — Located  in  Egypt.  A  reception  and  transit  camp,  with  a  population 
of  approximately  40  Greeks  and  173  Yugoslavs  on  March  16.  1944.  Its  staff  at 
that  date  consisted  of  British  officers.  The  camp  is  expected  to  harbor  1,000 
persons. 

Xuseirat. — Located  in  Palestine.  Its  population  on  April  6,  1944,  consisted 
of  7,805  refugees  from  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Dodecanese,  of  whom  the  great 
majoritv  are  women  and  children.  Its  population  was  expected  to  increase  to 
10.000  in  May-June  and  12.000  in  July-September.  This  camp  was  taken  over 
by  Middle  East  Relief  and  Refugee  Administration  to  shelter  all  Greek  refugees 
brought  into  Palestine.  The  refugees  are  housed  in  tents  or  barrack-style  huts. 
As  of  Apiil  6.  1944,  the  staff  included  British  and  Greek  Army,  personnel,  Greek 
doctors  and  workers  from  voluntary  societies  (the  Near  East  Foundation,  British 
Red  Gross,  and  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit). 

Aleppo. — Located  in  Syria.  A  transit  camp,  housed  in  barracks  and  intended 
for  the  reception,  interrogation,  disinfection,  medical  examination,  and  routing  of 
all  refugees  entering  through  Turkey.  The  refugees  arriving  in  April  were  mainly 
from  the  Greek  and  Dodecanese  Islands  and  were  coming  through  at  the  rate  of 
1.000  a  month.  On  March  16,  1944.  the  population  of  the  camp  numbered  some 
248  persons,  and  the  staff  on  that  date  consisted  of  British  military  personnel.. 
Its  population  was  expected  to  increase  to  1,000  by  May-June. 

Camp  Marshal  Lvautey  near  Casablanca,  Morocco,  is  a  joint  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  undertaking  to  which  stateless  and  other  refugees  in  Spain  are 
being  removed  so  that  other  refugees  may  be  able  to  enter  Spain  from  enemy 
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occupied  areas.  With  the  creation  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  the  question  arose  of  transferring  the  camp  to  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  transfer  will 
become  effective  when  funds  for  the  United  States’  contribution  to  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  have  been  appropriated.  The  site  of 
the  camp  is  a  former  Army  base,  now  evacuated,  and  the  buildings,  of  semi¬ 
permanent  barracks  type,  will  accommodate  2,000  persons.  With  the  use  of 
tents,  camp  capacity  can  be  extended  to  8,000.  Pending  the  transfer,  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  AdminLst  ration  has  provided  certain  necessary 
administrative  personnel  and  has  assisted  United  States  agencies  in  their  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  camp. 

DISCUSSION  OF  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  RELIEF  POLICIES 

Now  what  is  your  position  with  reference  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  am  the  American  representative  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  on  the  Council  that  determines  the  policy  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  Now  on  that  Council,  the  United  States  put  up  a 
little  better  than  50  percent  of  the  money  and  on  the  determination 
of  the  policy  as  to  the  distribution  and  use  of  that  fund  it  has  only  1 
vote  as  against  about  26? 

Mr.  Acheson.  There  are  44  nations. 

Mr.  Taber.  Forty-four? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes,  44. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  we  have  only  1  vote  out  of  44  in  determining 
the  policies? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct — that  is,  as  to  the  broad  over-all 
policy.  Of  eoiuse,  we  control  our  own  funds. 

Mr  Taber.  You  mean  we  have  a  right  to  say  what  our  funds  shall 
be  used  for  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  to  come  to  us  to  ask  us  for  goods 
and  for  money. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  but  after  we  have  given  the  money  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  to  spend  there  is  no  control  over  our  part  of  that  money  or 
goods  that  we  turn  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  except  what  is  represented 
by  our  1  ballot  out  of  44? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  picture,  Mr. 
Taber.  First  of  all,  there  are  the  determinations  of  policy,  which  arc 
contained  in  the  book  before  you - 

Mr.  Taber.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  goes  back  to  the  basic  resolution,  and  when 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  wants  supplies  or  money  it  must  come  to  the  United 
States. 

There  are  three  things  involved;  it  will  come  to  us  for  administrative 
expenses,  and  that  will  be  handed  over  in  a  lump  sum;  our  contribu¬ 
tion  is  $4,000,000,  the  Budget  is  prepared  and  approved,  and  that 
would  be  given  to  be  used  for  salaries. 

Then  they  may  come  for  other  cash  funds  which  may  be  military — I 
mean,  medical  people,  nurses,  doctors,  ambulances,  care  of  displaced 
persons,  and  things  of  that  sort.  F.  E.  A.  will  watch  over  the  funds 
which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  need  from  time  to  time  from  the  United 
States  for  such  services,  through  the  accounting  and  auditing  pro¬ 
cedures  established  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
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Finally  they  may  come  with  requests  for  supplies.  If  they  ask  for 
supplies  they  have  to  go  over  their  requirements  for  the  entire 
scale  of  provisions  with  F.  E.  A.,  all  of  the  pui chasing  of  which  in  the 
United  States  will  be  handled  by  F.  E.  A.  so  that  the  funds  will  not 
be  used  foolishly  or  for  purposes  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
proper  functions  of  the  organization.  And  so  we  are  not  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  we  turn  over  $800,000,000  to  43  other  countries  to  spend. 

Mr.  Taber.  Provided  we  have  that  determination  made  before 
it  is  turned  over.  Is  that  not  about  it? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  it  is  a  continuing  thing. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes.  In  other  words  it  is  proposed  that  we  turn  over 
to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  a  small  item  at  a  time  to  cover  the  situation.  Is 
that  about  the  idea? 

Mr.  Acheson.  We  may  have  a  whole  series  of  requests  coming  in 
at  once. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  Germany  is  defeated  and  the 
question  of  relieving  Czecho-Slovakia  or  Greece  arose.  Greece  would 
be  one  of  the  best  examples,  because  Greece  will  need  a  great  deal  of 
relief,  and  the  whole  picture  of  Greece’s  needs  will  be  presented  and 
F.  E.  A.  will  go  into  the  question  of  how  the  needs  were  computed, 
where  the  supplies  will  come  from,  and  what  would  be  supplied  by 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States,  as  their 
share  of  what  is  to  go  into  the  entire  pool;  then  the  F.  E.  A.  through 
the  U.  S.  procurement  agency— the  Treasury,  or  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration — gets  the  materials  and  they  are.  consigned  for  shipment 
through  LT.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  the  representative  of  Greece.  Under  the 
resolution  we  are  required  to  work  with  the  Greek  Government,  and 
wherever  possible  distribution  will  be  done  by  the  local  government 
and  not  done  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  which  will  merely  have  a  super¬ 
visory  role. 

So  that  the  goods  would  be,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  proposed  set-up,  turned  over  to  the  local  government  and  would 
be  distributed  by  the  local  government. 

NUMBER  AND  DUTIES  OF  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  T  aber.  What  kind  of  a  picture  has  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at  the 
present  time?  I  see  in  this  book  an  intimation  of  approximately 
300  to  400  in  the  Washington  office;  maybe  nearly  100  in  the  London 
office,  and  a  group  smaller  in  size  scattered  around  through  the 
different  spots  in  the  Near  East;  perhaps  some  in  Africa.  How  many 
of  those  people  are  actually  on  the  roll  currently? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  the  people  wrho  are  listed  in  this  book  are 
the  chief  officials  of  |the  organization. 

Mr.  Taber.  Just  the  15  or  20  that  are  listed  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  number  of  employees  given  there  is  as  of  March 
22,  1944. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  organization  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  set-up  that  gives  the  names  and  the  duties  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  the  chief  officers. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  the  chief  officers.  Then  the  personnel  set-up  is 
372  in  the  Washington  office. 
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Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  93  in  the  London  office. 

Now  what  would  these  372  people  have  to  do  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Washington  office? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  There  are  set  up  here  some  372  employees  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  93  in  London,  and  various  others  in  different  spots,  totaling  alto¬ 
gether  494.  What  I  wanted  to  get  was  a  statement  as  to  what  these 
people  were  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  to  give  you  a  complete  answer  is  beyond  my 
knowledge,  but  I  think  I  can  throw  light  on  it,  and  if,  when  I  get 
through,  you  would  like  to  have  that  statement  supplemented,  I  should 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  get  any  further  information.  Of  the  staff's, 
the  ones  about  which  I  shall  speak  are  the  Washington  office  and  the 
London  office.  The  persons  who  are  in  Algiers,  Cairo,  and  Case  Blanca 
are  working  on  the  matter  of  taking  over  the  refugee  camps  about 
which  I  spoke  to  you  some  time  previous  in  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Taber.  Before  we  get  any  further  with  that,  I  think  we  should 
have  in  the  record  this  table  of  LT.  N.  R.  R.  A.  personnel  as  of  March 
22,  1944,  followed  by  the  spot  biographies,  so-called,  of  top  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  personnel,  about  15  in  number. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  will 
be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  personnel,  as  of  Mar.  22 , 
1944 — number  of  employees,  by  location 


Location 

Num¬ 

ber 

Location 

Num¬ 

ber 

372 

Casablanca _ 

15 

London  office _ _ _ 

93 

Chungking _ 

2 

1 

New  York _ 

2 

Cairo . . . . .  . 

9 

Total _ 

494 

Spot  Biographies  of  Top  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  Personnel 

Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Director  General.  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor, 
State  of  New  York;  colonel,  United  States  Army;  partner,  Lehman  Bros.,  bankers. 
Citizen  of  United  States. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Senior  Deputy  Director  General.  Head,  British  Merchant 
Shipping  Mission  and  British  Petroleum  Mission  in  Washington;  member  of 
Con  bined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board;  Member  of  Parliament;  Director,  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Finance  Section,  League  of  Nations.  British  subject. 

Michail  A.  Menshikov,  Deputy  Director  in  Charge  of  Bureau  of  Areas.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  All-Union  Export  Timber  Organization  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  member  of  board  of  directors,  Arcos,  Ltd.,  trading  corporation,  in 
London.  Citizen  of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  Deputy  Director  in  Charge  of  Bureau  of  Supply.  Direc¬ 
tor,  Food  Distribution  Administration;  Administrator,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  and  Surplus  Marketing  Administration;  Office  of  Secretary,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  Department  of  Interior;  Associated  Press  reporter. 
Citizen  of  United  States. 

H.  P.  Van  Gelder,  Deputy  Director  General  in  Charge  of  Bureau  of  Finance  and 
Administration.  Superintendent  of  foreign  branches  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce;  associated  with  this  bank  from  1903  to  1944.  Canadian  subject. 

P.  W.  Kuo,  Deputy  Director  General  in  Charge  of  Secretariat.  Vice  Minister 
of  Finance  of  China;  secretary,  Chinese  Trade  Commission;  president,  South¬ 
eastern  University  of  China.  Citizen  of  China. 
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Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  Deputy  Director  General  for  Administration  and 
Finance  (stationed  at  London).  Chairman,  Allied  Committee  on  Post-War 
Requirements;  Director  General,  British  Ministry  of  Economics;  chief  economic 
adviser  to  the  British  Government;  Chairman,  Economic  Committee  of  League 
of  Nations.  British  subject. 

Nicolai  Feonov,  Deputy  Director  General  for  Supply  (stationed  at  London). 
Deputy  trade  representative  of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  United 
Kingdom,  Head  of  Soviet  delegation  on  the  Anglo-Soviet  Transport  Committee, 
Vice  President,  All-Union  Corporation  for  Import  of  Rubber,  Non-Ferrous  Metals, 
and  Textile  Raw  Materials.  Citizen  of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Lithgow  Osborne,  Deputy  Director  General  for  Services  and  Areas  (stationed  at 
London).  Chief,  Special  Relief  Problems  Division,  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Operations,  Department  of  State,  conservation  commissioner, 
State  of  New  York,  1933-42,  United  States  diplomatic  service,  previously  in  the 
publishing  business.  Citizen  of  United  States. 

Hugh  Jackson,  Deputy  Director  General  in  Charge  of  Regional  Liaison.  Asso¬ 
ciate  secretary,  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  acting  first  deputy 
commissioner  and  director  of  public  assistance  for  the  New  York  Department  of 
Welfare.  Citizen  of  United  States. 

Francis  B.  Sayre,  Diplomatic  adviser  to  the  Director  General.  United  States 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  adviser  in 
foreign  affairs  to  Siamese  Government;  professor  of  law,  Harvard.  Citizen  of 
United  States. 

Abraham  H.  Feller,  general  counsel.  Deputy  Director  and  general  counsel  for 
the  Office  of  War  Information;  consultant  for  the  Lend-Lease  Administration; 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General;  professor  of  law,  Yale  University; 
visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard  Law  School.  Citizen  of  United  States. 

Mieczvsklaw  Sokolowski,  financial  adviser.  Undersecretary  of  State  for  the 
Polish  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry;  Chief  of  the  Legal  Section  of  the 
Polish  Ministry  for  Preparatory  Work  Concerning  the  Peace  Conference.  Citizen 
of  Poland. 

Kenneth  Dayton,  Treasurer.  Second  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations,  Department  of  State;  director  of  budget 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  1937-42.  Citizen  of  United  States. 

Anthony  Fried,  Chief,  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Division.  Managing  director 
of  the  Skoda  works  of  Czechoslovakia  and  responsible  for  the  foreign  department; 
managing  director  of  Industrial  Planning,  Ltd.,  and  Lowey  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  in  England.  Citizen  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Fred  I\.  Hoehler.  Director  of  Displaced  Persons  Division.  Director,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  Chicago;  director  of  safety  and  director  of  welfare 
for  the  city  of  Cincinnati;  Executive  Director,  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Committee 
of  Welfare  and  Recreation.  Citizen  of  United  States. 

Mary  Craig  McGeachy,  Director  of  the  Welfare  Division.  First  Secretary, 
British  Embassy  in  Washington;  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare;  member 
of  the  Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva  and  acting 
director  of  its  Information  Section.  British  subject. 

Joseph  P.  Harris,  Director,  Division  of  Personnel.  Colonel,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  director  of  public  administration,  United  States  Army  School 
of  Military  Government;  director  of  research,  committee  on  public  administration 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  for  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management;  professor  of  political  science,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Citizen  of  United  States. 

Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Division  of  Public  Information.  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administration; 
associated  with  the  Information  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
past  16  years ;  radio  and  newspaper  experience  in  Kansas  and  Wisconsin.  Citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  Health.  Director  of  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion’s  international  health  division;  Director  of  Commission  on  Tropical  Diseases 
for  the  United  States  Army;  honorary  consultant  to  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Navy.  Citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Mr.  Taber,  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain  to  you  the 
activities  of  the  staff  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  Washington  and  London 
offices  which,  as  I  have  said,  comprise  practically  all  the  people  except' 
those  who  are  working  on  the  matter  of  taking  over  the  refugee  camps. 
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The  Washington  office,  as  yon  know,  is  the  main  or  head  office  of 
the  organization.  It  is  there  that  all  the  planning  and  preparation 
have  to  be  done  for  the  entire  operation  everywhere. 

The  London  office  is  the  principal  field  office  because  that  is  the  site 
of  most  of  the  refugee  governments,  and  the  personnel  of  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  office  in  London  is  in  contact  with  the  Governments  of 
Norway,  Belgium,  Lolland,  and  the  various  other  countries  which  are 
situated  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that,  you  have  here  under  organi¬ 
zation  and  personnel  a  graph  showing  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  headquarters 
organization  which  is  rather  detailed  and  rather  informative.  There 
has  been  no  deviation  from  this  organization  chart,  has  there? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No.  That  is  the  organization.  The  organization 
set-up  as  it  appears  in  the  chart  headed  “United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  Headquarters  Organization,”  is  the 
staff  planning  the  whole  work  of  this  Administration.  It  works  through 
the  various  sections  which  are  shown  on  that  chart. 

Taking  up  the  activities  somewhat  in  the  order  in  which  they 
developed,  you  have  first  of  all  to  get  a  staff  together  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  together.  That  has  produced  at  the  outset  a  very  large  number 
of  legal  and  diplomatic  problems.  They  are  problems  that  have  to 
do,  for  example,  with  the  question  of  taxation.  Everybody  who  is 
employed  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  a  citizen  of  some  country.  Those  who 
are  citizens  of  other  countries  and  come  to  the  United  States  and  are 
paid  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  immediately  have  questions  raised  as  to 
whether  they  are  subject  to  double  taxation  or  not  All  those  matters 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  general  counsel’s  staff  and  by  the  diplo¬ 
matic  adviser,  who  undertakes  to  obtain  for  them  whatever  legal 
rights  and  privileges  can  be  extended  to  an  international  staff  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries  where  they  may  be  working. 

There  are  also  some  very  serious  questions  about  communications 
which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  to  work  out  with  the  various  governments 
so  that  they  may  communicate  in  some  degree  of  safety  with  people 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  are  questions  of  protection  of 
the  staff  when  it  goes  into  the  field  ;  whether  they  are  subject  to  arrest, 
or  whether  they  are  subject  to  protection  against  injury,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  that  sort.  Then  there  are  numerous  other  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  of  the  laws  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  operate  which  have  to  be  decided.  In  addition 
there  are  regulations  and  orders  of  many  kinds  which  have  to  be 
drafted  when  you  set  up  a  new  organization.  So  you  do  require  a 
substantial  number  of  people  to  work  on  those  problems  which  you 
meet  at  the  very  outset  of  the  organization. 

Similarly,  you  have  a  financial  adviser  whose  duties  are  obvious, 
and  who  has  to  help  get  from  the  various  countries  their  contribution 
so  that  the  organization  will  have  the  funds  with  which  to  function. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  does  lie  happen  to  be  a  Pole? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  know  why  any  individual  is  appointed. 
That  has  been  done  by  Governor  Lehman,  and  I  assume  that  he 
looked  into  the  qualifications  of  all  these  men  and  has  employed  the 
person  he  believes  to  be  best  qualified. 

•  The  big  operating  plans  in  the  operation  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  fall  into 
the  three  fields  of  supply,  displaced  persons,  and  health,  and  there 
you  have  to  build  a  substantial  organization  from  the  ground  up. 
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The  health  problem  is  one  in  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  job  is  to  bring 
together  the  various  public-health  departments  of  the  governments 
concerned,  to  lay  plans  for  dealing  with  epidemics  and  disease  con¬ 
ditions  and  health  conditions  which  may  arise  after  the  Germans  are 
thrown  out,  and  have  available  the  necessary  medical  staffs  and 
supplies. 

You  have  read,  I  am  sure,  about  the  extraordinary  work  that  our 
Army  did  in  Naples  in  connection  with  the  typhus  epidemic.  Situa¬ 
tions  like  that  are  going  to  arise  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  must  be  prepared,  not  only  with  plans  for  dealing  with  them 
and  a  staff  for  dealing  with  them,  but  it  must  have  an  organization 
which  will  bring  together  the  public-health  officials  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  other  countries  in  Europe  so  that  an  epidemic  which  might  sweep 
across  a  small  country  can  be  dealt  with  simultaneously  in  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

That  requires  not  only  a  large  number  of  people  in  Washington, 
but  also  a  substantial  number  of  people  in  the  field. 

Similarly,  when  you  come  to  the  displaced  persons  problem,  you 
have  there  something  the  like  of  which  has  never  faced  civilization 
before,  so  far  as  1  know.  You  have  in  Europe  20,000,000  people  who 
are  away  from  their  homes,  in  .Asia  probably  40,000,000  people.  The 
first  thing  that  lias  to  be  done  is  that  you  have  to  discover  who  those 
people  are  and  where  they  belong,  a  colossal  job  of  organizing  and 
record  keeping — How  are  we  going  to  find  out  who  they  are  and 
where  their  relatives  are?  All  that  has  to  be  organized  and  a  system 
worked  out  for  the  recording  of  who  the  person  is,  where  he  is,  how 
he  got  there,  and  where  he  belongs. 

You  then  have  all  sorts  of  problems  which  require  professional 
personnel  in  regard  to  the  care  of  these  people.  There  will  be  chil¬ 
dren  w  hose  mothers  and  fathers  are  dead.  That  requires  people  who 
understand  the  care  of  children. 

Mr.  Taber.  Would  not  that  sort  of  thing  be  done  by  these  local 
governments  rather  than  directly  through  an  international  organiza- 
i  tion? 

Mr.  Achesox.  That  is  not  wliat  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  proposes  to  do,  Mr. 
Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Achesox.  In  dealing  with  these  displaced  persons,  you  are 
dealing  with  people  w  ho  are  away  from  the  country  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  mean  the  refugees? 

Mr.  Achesox.  Yes.  There  are  20,000,000  of  these  people.  Most 
of  them  are  in  a  country  other  than  their  own  country.  Most  of  them 
are  in  a  country  that  wants  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  are  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  country  where  they  are  now7  found;  they  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  going.  They  cannot 
be  turned  loose  and  sent  back  to  the  country  to  which  they  belong 
until  that  country  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  Somebody  has  to 
organize  this  work  to  see  that  it  is  done  intelligently  and  with  a  proper 
degree  of  speed  so  you  do  not  have  people  suddenly  dumped  on  a 
community  which  is  finding  it  very  hard  to  get  along  anyway.  All  of 
that  requires  a  staff  which  understands  the  problem  and  which  will 
deal  with  the  officials  of  the  various  countries  so  that  the  countries 
wdiere  the  people  now  are  will  keep  them  until  they  are  ready  to  go  to 
another  country,  and  when  they  go  to  that  other  country  they  will  be 
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ready  to  be  received.  That  is  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Displaced 
Persons  and  the  Division  of  Welfare. 

It  requires  a  lot  of  people  who  are  well  trained. 

Similarly,  what  you  said  about  health  is  entirely  true.  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  is  not  the  organization  which  itself  is  going  to  undertake 
public-health  measures,  but  it  must  bring  all  the  public  health  depart¬ 
ments  of  those  countries  together.  It  must  see  that  the  doctors  and 
the  equipment  are  available  so  that  these  problems  can  be  dealt  with. 

When  you  come  to  the  supply  field,  there  the  Bureau  of  Supply, 
working  with  the  Bureau  of  Areas,  has  to  find  out  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  now  in  exile  what  their  latest  information  is  as  to  what  will  be 
needed  in  their  countries.  These  things  have  to  be  put  together  on  a 
uniform  basis.  You  have  got  to  know  what  is  in  the  country,  what 
the  country  thinks  it  needs,  what  can  be  brought  into  it,  and  what  the 
reasonable  possibilities  of  supplies  are.  All  that  requires  an  infinite 
amount  of  tabulation  and  planning  and  discussion  with  the  exiled 
governments  and  with  governments  of  the  supplying  countries. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  activity  of  the  staff  of  the  home  office. 

The  London  office  is  the  field  office  where  questions  are  sent  from 
Washington  to  be  taken  up  with  this,  that,  and  the  other  govern¬ 
ment,  and  answers  are  obtained  and  sent  back  to  Washington  for 
further  planning. 

All  of  this  work  at  the  present  time  involves  approximately  460 
people.  It  will  require  a  greater  number  of  people  before  it  can  really 
be  brought  to  the  point  of  execution,  and  when  you  begin  to  carry  it 
out  you  will  need  still  more  people.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  building  an 
organization  and  building  plans  to  deal  with  these  tremendously 
complicated  problems,  and  it  is  building  from  the  ground  up.  There 
was  nothing  to  start  with  at  all.  It  just  had  to  begin  at  the  very 
beginning. 

If  you  would  like  further  details,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  them 
from  the  organization  and  supply  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  last  war  closed,  fortunately  unex¬ 
pectedly,  unfortunately  it  found  us  without  adequate  organizations  to 
take  care  of  these  problems.  The  result  was  great  confusion  and  some 
very  unhappy  situations.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid  in  this 
war — we  are  trying  to  prepare  in  advance  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Correct. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Have  you  any  idea  how  large  a  personnel  is 
contemplated  for  the  fiscal  year  ’45? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  know.  The  personnel  would  depend  a 
great  deal  upon  the  beginning  of  operations.  As  soon  as  you  get  into 
the  field  you  have  to  have  a  great  many  people  other  than  adminis¬ 
trative  people,  and  you  will  have  to  have  offices  all  over  Europe. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  it  possible  to  provide  anything  that  will  give  us  a 
break-down  of  what  these  people  are  going  to  want  in  the  line  of  a 
set-up  such  as  green  sheets  that  we  are  used  to  having  on  appropria-  ' 
tions  in  connections  with  the  personnel  set-up? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  green 
sheets. 
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RELIEF  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AFTER  THE  FIRST 

WORLD  WAR 

Mr.  Taber.  On  page  51  and  T  think  on  page  101  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  you  referred  to  an  amount  of 
$2,000,000,000  that  was  spent  in  one  way  or  another  in  connection 
with  relief  or  rehabilitation  or  something  of  that  kind  after  the  First 
'World  War.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  give  us  a  break-down  of 
the  source  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  Acheson.  There  is  some  break-down  right  there;  $2,300,000,000 
was  United  States  Government  loans,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  was  something  like  $400,000,000,  or  perhaps 
not  quite  that  much,  of  contributions  and  gifts  in  another  way. 

The  Chairman.  Including  what  other  nations  besides  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  T  aber.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  item  than  United 
States  contributions  involved  in  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  the  way  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  said  that  you  would  try  to  find  out  the  source  of 
these  funds? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  told  Mr.  Wigglesworth  that  I  would  find  out 
whether  there  were  any  additional  funds  contributed  by  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  these  are  all  United  States  funds. 

Mr.  Taber.  These  funds  were  spent  over  a  considerable* period  of 
time  after  the  war  was  over;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Acheson.  1  should  think  over  a  period  of  about  2){  years. 

Mr.  Taber.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  spent  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  cannot  answer  that,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  you  able  to  tell  about  how  much  of  that  was  for 
food  and  clothing  and  how  much  of  it  was  for  rehabilitation  of  com¬ 
munities  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Acheson.  It  says  approximately  $1,000,000,000  of  the  $2,300,- 
000,000  was  United  States  Government  loans  for  relief  purposes 
primarily. 

Mr.  Taber.  Was  any  of  that  sort  of  thing  involved  in  reimbursable 
items  such  as  we  have  had  described  to  us  here  with  reference  to 
Italy? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No.  These  were  all,  the  $2,300,000,000 - 

Mr.  Taber.  An  out-of-pocket  proposition? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Except  10  percent  which  was  repaid. 

contributions  to  united  nations  relief  and  rehabilitation 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  told  us  the  total  that  had  been  paid  in 
on  account  of  administrative  expenditures  to  date.  Did  you  give  us 
the  amount  that  has  been  paid  in  otherwise,  for  the  main  work  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  I  told  you  about  the  British  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  appropriation  and  the  Icelandic  appropriation. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  the  over-all  total  today? 
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Mr.  Ache, son.  The  British  contribution  has  not  been  paid  directly 
to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  but  has  been  made  available  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
work  as  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  this  contribution. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  the  total  appropriation  by  all  of  the  44  nations 
to  date? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  your  statement  under  the  first  line,  “Special  state¬ 
ment,’’  in  your  binder  you  will  find  that.  The  operating  contribution 
which  has  been  voted  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Icelandic 
Legislature  shows  a  total  of  $320,050,000.  The  administrative  con¬ 
tributions  are  $2,960,650. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  mean  $320,000,000  of  the  $2,200,000,000 
total? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  this  is  as  of  April  25,  1944. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  might  supply  the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  bring  it  up  to  date. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

Contributions  to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  for  administrative  expenses  shown  on  the  table 
which  has  been  inserted  in  the  record  (p.  5055),  the  British  Parliament  has  voted 
its  fidl  operating  contribution  of  $320,000,000  and  Iceland  has  made  a  partial 
operating  contribution  of  $50,000.  Canada  has  already  authorized  the  use  of 
$10,000,000  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  from 
existing  appropriations  and  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  which  would  provide  the  full  Canadian  contribution  of  between 
$75,000,000  and  $90,000,000.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  also  preparing 
legislation  authorizing  its  full  contribution. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Have  you  any  reason  to  expect  that  all  of  the 
44  nations  are  going  to  contribute? 

Mr.  Aoheson.  As  I  said,  I  hope  they  will  all  contribute  something 
and  that  substantially  all  of  those  which  have  not  been  occupied  will 
contribute  the  1  percent. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  There  is  one  item  which  you  have  touched  on 
already,  rehabilitation,  supplies,  and  services;  rehabilitation  of  public 
utilities  and  services  are  carried  under  this  appropriation.  You  have 
already  furnished  it  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  perhaps,  but 
will  you  define  for  the  record  what  you  mean  by  “rehabilitation,”  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  contemplated  to  go  under  that  word? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think,  Air.  Wigglesworth,  that  the  Congress  has 
made  that  pretty  clear  in  the  authorization  statute;  that  is  Public  Law 
267,  which  was  approved  March  28,  1944.  We  have  two  references  ! 
in  that  law  to  this  point.  In  section  3  of  the  act  it  says: 

In  the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution  the  Congress  expresses  its  approval  of  I 
and  reliance  upon  the  policy  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  at  the  first  session  of  the  Council,  summarized  in 
paragraph  11  of  Resolution  Numbered  12,  and  reading  as  follows: 

“The  task  of  rehabilitation  must  not  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  recon¬ 
struction —  it  is  coterminous  with  relief.  No  new  construction  or  reconstruction 
work  is  contemplated,  but  only  rehabilitation  as  defined  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Agreement.  Problems,  such  as  unemployment,  are  important,  but  not  deter-  j 
mining  factors.  They  are  consequences  and.  at  the  same  time,  motives  of  action.  ; 
The  Administration  cannot  be  called  upon  to  help  restore  continuous  employment  i 
in  the  world. 
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Then  the  Senate  provided  in  section  7: 

In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Congress  does  so  with  the  following 
reservation: 

“That  it  is  understood  that  the  provision  in  paragraph  11  of  Resolution  Num¬ 
bered  12  adopted  at  the  first  session  of  the  Council,  referred  to  in  section  3  of  this 
joint  resolution  and  reading,  ‘The  task  of  rehabilitation  must  not  be  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  reconstruction— it  is  coterminous  with  relief,’  contemplates  that 
rehabilitation  means  and  is  confined  only  to  such  activities  as  are  necessary  to 
relief.” 

That  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  accepted  by  them  and  taken  as  the  definition  of 
what  is  meant  by  rehabilitation. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  thank  you,  Mr. 
Acheson,  and  we  will  resume  our  hearing  tomorrow  beginning  with  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Crowley. 


Thursday,  May  11,  1944. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION;  OSCAR  S.  COX,  GENERAL  COUN¬ 
SEL,  FOREIGN  ECONOMLC  ADMINISTRATION;  DEAN  ACHESON, 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE;  HAROLD  STEIN,  CHIEF, 
PLANNING  AND  CONTROL  STAFF,  LIBERATED  AREAS  BRANCH, 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Mr.  Crowley,  I  understand  you  have  a  general 
statement  that  you  would  like  to  present.  We  would  be  very  pleased 
to. have  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Thank  you.  I  think  each  member  of  the  committee 
has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Against  the  Axis  drive  to  dominate  the  world,  the  United  States 
has  joined  together  with  other  freedom-loving  peoples  in  an  association 
of  United  Nations  to  stem  the  enemies’  attack  and  launch  the  offen¬ 
sives  that  will  lead  to  victory.  We  have  formed  combined  commands 
for  our  fighting  forces  and  international  supply  agencies  for  our 
material  resources  so  that  on  the  fighting  front  and  on  the  production 
line  we  can  best  mobilize  our  strength  in  the  waging  of  the  common 
war.  The  increasing  power  of  the  blows  struck  by  the  American  and 
Allied  forces  have  already  proved  the  wisdom  of  United  Nations 
cooperation.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  greatest  of  all  drives  toward 
the  centers  of  enemy  resistance. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  Nations  continue  to  work  together 
not  only  in  winning  complete  military  victory,  but  in  making  our 
victory  secure.  As  we  drive  our  enemies  from  the  countries  they  have 
invaded  and  oppressed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  gigantic 
task  of  relief  for  the  liberated  peoples.  The  peoples  freed  from  Axis 
tyranny  cannot  be  abandoned  by  the  United  Nations  to  face  starva¬ 
tion,  disease,  and  ruin.  It  is  imperative  that  the  liberated  peoples 
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be  helped  to  tlie  point  where  they  have  the  strength  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  join  with  us  as  self-supporting  nations  in  laying  the  ground 
work  for  a  secure  peace  in  which  the  economic  prosperi tv  of  ourselves 
and  of  all  nations  may  be  advanced.  Because  the  United  Nations 
have  found  that  by  combining  their  resources  and  their  manpower 
they  have  been  able  to  turn  the  tide  of  war — to  translate  defeat  into 
victory — they  have  joined  their  resources  again,  in  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  to  meet  the  urgent  tasks 
of  relief  for  the  liberated  peoples. 

On  March  28,  the  President  signed  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  That  resolution  was  fully 
discussed  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  which  many  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  participated.  I  think  I  may  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  members  of  this  committee  are  generally  familiar 
with  the  nature  and  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  was  established  last  fall  at 
Atlantic  City  by  agreement  of  representatives  of  44  nations.  It  is  a 
cooperative  undertaking  to  provide  to  the  distressed  peoples  of  the 
liberated  areas  the  emergency  relief  assistance  that  is  essential  to 
enable  them  to  help  themselves.  Through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  providing  this  assistance  are  equitably  distributed  in 
accordance  with  their  resources  among  those  nations  that  have  not 
been  invaded  by  the  Axis. 

The  total  amount  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  made  available  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  by  the  contributing  members  is  $2,000,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  has  already  contributed  its  full  share 
of  roughly  $320,000,000  and  the  Canadian  Government  is  now  taking 
steps  to  make  available  its  contribution  of  about  $90,000,000.  * 

The  joint  resolution  for  this  country’s  participation  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
did  not  itself  make  funds  available  for  that  purpose  but  authorized  an 
appropriation  to  the  President  up  to  a  limit  of  $1,350,000,000.  The 
bill  which  the  committee  is  now  asked  to  consider  provides  for  the 
outright  appropriation  to  the  President  of  $450,000,000  and  authorizes 
the  transfer,  out  of  amounts  available  for  lend-lease  purposes,  of  sup¬ 
plies,  services,  and  funds  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  $350,000,000. 

As  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  develops  actual  experience  in  the  administration  of 
relief,  it  will  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  request  this  committee  to  appro-  i 
priate  the  balance  of  the  amount  authorized.  However,  I  believe  that  j|| 
it  is  desirable  to  return  to  Congress  for  any  additional  amounts  at  a  !l 
later  date,  so  that  Congress  may  have  a  full  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  review  the  work  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  been  doing. 

The  present  bill  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  U.  N. 

R.  R.  A.  directly  to  the  President.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  For-  1 
eign  Economic  Administration  will  be  designated  as  the  agency  re-  - 
sponsible  for  the  procurement  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  supplies. 

F.  E.  A.’s  responsibility  will  include  virtually  all  purchases  made  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  in 
all  countries  which  are  members  of  LI.  N.  N.  R.  A.,  its  purchasing 
program  will  be  handled  by  the  appropriate  supply  or  procurement 
agencies  of  the  respective  national  governments.  F.  E.  A.,  by  virtue 
of  its  responsibility  for  our  lend-lease  and  foreign-procurement  pro¬ 
grams,  and  its  control  over  export  trade,  will  be  able  to  coordinate  the 
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procurement  and  disposal  of  supplies  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  with  all  other 
demands  from  overseas  for  our  goods,  and  to  adjust  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
programs  to  the  limitations  of  domestic  production  and  supply. 

F.  E.  A.  will  consult  with  the  officials  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  Washing¬ 
ton  concerning  their  estimated  requirements,  and  their  plans  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  by  this  and  by  other  countries.  Through 
membership  in  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  War  Food  Administration,  the  F.  E.  A.  will  assist  those 
agencies  in  deciding  what  supplies  should  be  made  available  from  the 
United  States  to  meet  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  needs.  Allocations  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  War  Food  Administration,  after  the 
Combined  Boards  have  made  their  recommendations  as  to  what 
countries  should  constitute  the  source  of  the  supplies  in  question.  In 
all  these  necessary  planning  and  preparatory  steps,  F.  E.  A.  will  per¬ 
form  the  function  of  furnishing  information,  and  helping  to  formulate 
decisions. 

After  allocations  have  been  made  the  principal  administrative 
duties  will  fall  to  F.  E.  A.  F.  E.  A.  will  review  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
procurement  requests  in  the  light  of  avialability,  standards,  and  the 
like.  It  will  obtain  the  supplies  either  from  Lend-Lease  or  Army 
stocks,  if  they  are  available,  or  by  placing  requisitions  through  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  will  expedite  contracts,  packaging,  storage,  and  ship¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  needs  and  the  availability 
of  shipping  facilities. 

The  accounting  and  auditing  procedures  established  for  U.  N.  R.  R. 
A.’s  financial  affairs  assure  F.  E.  A.  of  adequate  information  as  to 
how  the  United  States  contribution  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  spent. 

In  determining  the  amounts  needed  immediately  to  get  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  program  under  way,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  of  the  probable  needs  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East  based 
on  such  information  as  is  now  available  regarding  enemy-occupied 
areas.  This  information  is  derived  from  reports  of  our  own  intelli¬ 
gence  services,  reports  smuggled  out  by  the  underground,  and  a  very 
careful  study  of  Axis  periodicals  and  Axis  administration  of  these 
areas. 

The  assumptions  upon  which  any  relief  program  for  the  occupied 
areas  are  based  cannot  be  specific.  Nevertheless  much  is  now  known 
about  present  conditions  in  the  Axis-occupied  areas  and  on  the  basis  of 
our  experience  to  date  with  planned  demolitions  and  earth-scorching 
by  the  Nazis  as  they  retreat,  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail  at  the  time  of  liberation  can  be  generally  predicted. 

What  cannot,  of  course,  be  foretold  is  how  long  the  war  will  last; 
how  complete  will  he  the  Axis  collapse  when  it  comes;  what  areas  will 
be  the  first  to  be  liberated;  to  what  extent  the  occupied  countries  will 
be  battlegrounds  and  to  what  extent  Axis  forces  will  disintegrate  or 
withdraw  without  a  struggle;  and  what  season  in  the  agricultural  year 
will  mark  the  liberation  of  the  various  areas. 

The  LTnited  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will 
not  operate  where  there  is  actual  fighting,  except  to  the  extent  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  United  Nations  armies.  Primarily,  its  job  will  be  to 
take  care  of  the  immediate  relief  needs  of  the  liberated  populations 
after  the  areas  are  recovered  by  the  armies  and  restored  to  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  civilian  control.  The  objective  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  be 
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to  reconstruct  or  rehabilitate  those  areas  in  any  long-range  sense,  but 
simply  to  perform  the  immediate  job  of  meeting  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  the  liberated  populations  for  food  and  clothing,  medical  sup¬ 
plies  and  shelter  and  for  the  tools  and  equipment  needed  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  own  essential  needs  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  nations  of  occupied  Europe  have  lost  their  homelands  and 
suffered  untold  privations,  but  they  have  carried  on  with  indomitable 
courage  the  struggle  both  inside  and  outside  the  Axis  lines.  They 
have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  contributions  and  sacrifices  that 
they  have  made  toward  our  common  victory.  They  are  not  poor 
relations,  but  full  partners  in  the  United  Nations.  They  most 
emphatically  do  not  desire  charity.  They  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  they  wish  so  far  as  they  possibly  can  to  take  care  of  their 
own  needs.  They  will,  in  fact,  do  over  90  percent  of  the  job  them¬ 
selves.  To  the  extent  that  they  have  funds,  they  will  purchase  their 
own  supplies.  To  the  extent  that  they  have  goods  and  productive 
facilities,  they  will  use  those  goods  and  facilities  for  their  own  needs 
and  for  the  needs  of  their  neighbors.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  serve 
merely  to  supplement  the  resources  which  are  not  otherwise  available. 

In  contrast  to  the  tremendous  areas  of  human  suffering  and  want 
which  the  allied  victories  will  uncover,  the  anticipated  financial 
resources  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  some  $2,200,000,000,  are  slight  indeed. 
While  calculations  of  the  dollar  value  of  total  needs  are  necessarily 
rough  approximations  which  serve  only  to  indicate  their  order  of 
magnitude,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  consumption  needs 
of  the  liberated  areas  from  their  own  and  outside  sources  will  aggre¬ 
gate  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90,000,000,000  for  an  18- 
month  period  after  the  war.  This  figure  represents  the  total  that  the 
liberated  peoples  will  need  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessary  goods  and  services.  The  total  essential  import  needs  of 
the  liberated  areas  for  the  first  18  months,  even  if  they  are  not  scorched 
by  the  enemy  or  fought  over  for  prolonged  periods,  are  estimated  at 
$7,500,000,000.  The  magnitude  of  these  estimates,  as  compared  to 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  total  of  $2,000,000,000,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  consumption  needs  of  the  liberated 
peoples  will  have  to  be  met  from  their  own  resources  after  they  have 
received  the  necessary  goods  and  tools  to  sustain  life.  Comparative 
figures  are  shown  on  a  chart  in  the  binder  under  the  heading,  “Relief 
needs.” 

First  on  the  relief  program  in  all  liberated  areas  is,  of  course,  food. 
In  all  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe  there  have  been  severe  food 
shortages  and  widespread  malnutrition.  In  many  areas,  particularly 
in  Greece  and  Poland,  actual  starvation  has  already  taken  a  heavy 
toll.  The  policy  of  the  Nazis  has  been  to  keep  Germans  fed  at  the 
expense  of  other  peoples  of  Europe.  France,  for  example,  in  spite  of 
a  poor  wheat  harvest  in  1942  and  utterly  inadequate  rations,  was 
robbed  by  the  Nazis  of  about  1,500,000  tons  of  grain  and  500,000,000 
pounds  of  meat.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  other  countries  have 
been  plundered  in  much  the  same  fashion.  In  all  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  shortages  of  milk,  meat,  fats,  and  oils  are  particularly  serious. 

We  in  the  United  States,  consuming  food  at  an  average  rate  of  3,200 
calories  a  day,  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  hunger  that  is  suffered 
daily  by  tens  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  occupied 
lands.  Two  thousand  calories,  1,200  less  than  ours,  is  the  minimum 
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for  an  emergency  subsistence  diet,  yet  this  is  far  above  what  millions 
in  Europe  have  been  getting  under  the  Nazis.  In  Greece  and  Poland 
people  have  been  striving  to  keep  alive  on  a  daily  diet  of  as  little  as 
500  calories  a  day.  In  many  other  countries  the  situation  is  very 
slightly  better. 

The  need  that  will  face  the  civilian  authorities  in  the  wake  of  our 
liberating  armies  will  be  acute  at  best.  It  will  be  even  worse  if  the 
Axis  forces  take  with  them  the  food  produced  in  this  year’s  harvest. 

Even  where  there  is  food,  the  probable  disruption  of  the  internal 
transportation  systems  after  liberation  may  prevent  its  effective 
distribution  to  urban  centers.  Bombing,  military  operations,  and 
the  German  “scorched  earth’’  policy  all  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
railroads,  bridges,  highways,  and  other  means  of  transportation. 
Where  such  destruction  has  been  widespread,  as  it  was  in  southern 
Italy  when  we  took  over,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  months  to  bring 
in  locally  produced  food  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  in  anything 
like  adequate  amounts.  The  occupying  armies  will  have  urgent 
need  for  the  trucks  and  other  transport  equipment  they  can  bring  in 
for  their  own  military  operations,  and  they  are  likely  to  have  little 
or  none  to  spare  for  the  needs  of  civilians. 

Clothing  will  be  another  serious  problem.  Textile  industries  in 
Western  Europe  which  are  dependent  on  imports  of  raw  materials 
have  been  producing  at  30  to  35  percent  of  the  pre-war  level.  Hide 
production  in  occupied  Europe  has  been  cut  in  half  since  the  war  and 
the  leather  shoes  that  have  been  produced  are  for  the  feet  of  German 
soldiers.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  the  Germans  have  confiscated 
clothes  and  shoes  for  their  army.  The  people  of  Europe  have  been 
virtually  without  clothing  replacement  for  years  and  have  been 
wearing  out  what  clothing  the  Germans  permitted  them  to  keep. 
The  refugees  who  have  been  coming  into  French  North  Africa  and 
through  our  lines  in  Italy  are  in  rags.  U.  R.  N.  R.  A.  will  clearly 
have  to  provide  considerable  amounts  of  clothing  and  shoes.  In 
addition,  until  the  textile  industries  can  be  restored  to  operation, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  have  to  send  in  piece  goods  and  raw  materials  for 
the  local  production  of  clothing. 

Present  health  conditions  in  Europe  are  very  bad.  Malnutrition 
and  actual  starvation,  the  inadequacy  of  clothing,  and  the  destruction 
of  housing  and  sanitation  facilities  have  dangerously  impaired  the 
health  of  large  sectors  of  the  European  population  and  made  them 
easy  prey  to  diseases  and  epidemics.  Medical  facilities  and  personnel 
have  been  taken  by  the  Germans  for  Army  use  and  drugs  are  generally 
in  short  supply.  Infant  mortality  generally  has  doubled  and  in 
Greece  it  has  been  estimated  that  9  out  of  every  10  new-born  infants 
die.  The  tuberculosis  rate  has  increased  tremendously.  In  France, 
where  before  the  war  tuberculosis  control  had  been  quite  successful, 
the  number  of  dangerous  cases  has  at  least  doubled.  Reports  from 
Belgium  indicate  80  percent  of  the  children  are  pre-tubercular. 
Cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  control  of  skin  diseases  and  diseases 
spread  by  lice,  such  as  typhus.  Because  there  is  almost  no  soap, 
these  diseases  are  spreading  dangerously.  Already  there  has  been 
typhus  of  epidemic  proportions  in  Poland  and  the  Balkans. 

Medical,  hospital,  and  other  health  supplies  and  the  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  distribute  and  use  them  will  clearly  be  one  of  the  first  and 
most  vital  responsibilities  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  if  diseases  are  not  to 
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sweep  the  liberated  countries  of  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  United 
Nations  armies. 

Food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies — these  will  be  the  most  pressing 
deficiencies  of  the  liberated  areas  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  must  assist 
in  overcoming.  Equally  important,  however,  are  the  tools  which  the 
liberated  peoples  will  need  to  start  on  the  long  job  of  rebuilding  their 
economic  life  and  becoming  again  fully  self-supporting. 

Here,  of  course,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  can  only  scratch  the  surface.  It  is 
not  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  job  to  rehabilitate  either  industry  or  agriculture 
on  a  wide  scale.  The  term  “rehabilitation”  is  confined  only  to  such 
activities  as  are  necessary  to  immediate  and  essential  relief. 

U.  R.  R.  A.’s  job  is  to  provide  the  minimum  number  of  tools,  equip-  i 
ment,  and  spare  parts  needed  to  restore  essential  production  of  the 
basic  foods,  essential  public  utilities,  and  the  manufacture  of  such 
other  necessities  as  clothing,  together  with  tools  needed  by  the  build-  | 
ing  industries  if  shelter  is  to  be  provided  for  the  millions  wdiose  homes 
have  been  destroyed. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  must  help  to  supply 
pesticides,  fertilizer,  veterinary  materials,  farm  tools,  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  many  of  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe  shortages  of 
these  supplies  essential  to  food  production  have  been  growing  cumu¬ 
latively  more  severe  for  4  years.  The  amount  of  phosphates  avail- 
able,  for  example,  has  been  cut  75  percent  from  pre-war  levels.  There 
have  been  virtually  no  farm  machinery  replacements  and  existing 
equipment  has  progressively  broken  down.  Draft  animals  have  been  j 
slaughtered  or  stolen  by  the  Nazis.  It  will  be  essential  to  maintaining 
and  restoring  agricultural  production  in  the  liberated  areas  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  of  these  production  needs. 

Supplies  must  also  be  provided  to  restore  the  fishing  industry  in  ! 
Europe.  Before  the  war,  this  was  a  very  important  factor  in  Euro-  ' 
pean  food  supply  and,  if  speedily  restored,  it  can  soon  again  become  a 
major  source  of  the  much  needed  protein  foods.  The  fishing  industry  1 
has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  war.  In  Norway  the  output  of 
fish  products  has  decreased  50  percent  under  German  control.  When  j 
we  reached  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  we  found  fishing  boats  tied  up 
for  lack  of  nets,  rope,  and  other  supplies.  Submarine  warfare,  mine 
fields,  and  naval  operations  had  for  a  long  time  kept  the  industry 
immobilized  and  much  of  the  equipment  had  to  be  repaired  and  re¬ 
fitted.  This  will  doubtless  be  the  condition  all  over  Europe. 

Food-processing  equipment  is  another  great  need.  There  must  be  i 
containers  and  packing  materials  for  the  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  vital  crops.  One  of  the  Army’s  big  problems  in  Sicily  has  been 
to  secure  sufficient  packing  materials  for  the  abundant  citrus  crop,  t 
In  addition,  food-processing  plants  such  as  canneries,  where  they  have 
not  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  military  operations,  have  been 
deliberately  demolished  by  the  retreating  Germans.  Many  parts  of 
Europe  produce  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  of  great  value  which  can  be  }> 
saved  only  if  U.  N.  Ii.  R.  A.  lias  sufficient  quantities  of  food-processing 
supplies  and  equipment  immediately  at  hand. 

There  will  also  be  a  great  need  for  tools  and  raw  materials  to  patch 
up  and  repair  essential  public  utilities.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  cannot  expect 
to  rebuild  electrical  pow'er  facilities  on  any  large  scale,  but  it  can,  by 
fitting  together  undamaged  parts  of  existing  equipment,  restore  partial 
service  on  an  emergency  basis  if  the  necessary  tools,  wire,  and  minor  i 
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parts  are  provided.  This  will  also  be  the  case  with  communications 
systems.  In  Naples  the  Germans  destroyed  the  telephone  exchanges. 
When  the  Army  came  in  it  was  able  to  set  up  a  telephone  system  for 
its  own  use  but  could  allow  only  100  lines  for  essential  civilian  pur¬ 
poses.  If  you  can  visualize  a  highly  modernized  city  the  size  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  only  about  100  phones  to  be  divided  among  the  police 
and  other  essential  municipal  services,  the  markets,  public  utilities, 
and  retail  trade,  you  can  get  a  picture  of  the  necessity  of  at  least  a 
partial  restoration  of  essential  telephone  and  telegraph  services  after 
liberation. 

A  patch  and  repair  job  will  have  to  be  done  also  on  transportation 
facilities,  particularly  urban  transportation.  In  Naples,  even  after  3 
months  of  military  occupation,  the  working  hours  were  necessarily 
curtailed  by  the  fact  that  masses  of  employees  had  to  walk  many 
miles  from  their  homes  to  places  of  work  morning  and  night. 

Tools  will  be  needed  for  rebuilding  homes.  Local  supplies  and  raw 
materials  can  be  used  if  cement  plants,  lumber  mills,  and  quarries  are 
restored  to  at  least  partial  operation. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  and  tragic  situations  which  will  face 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  the  many  millions  of  homeless  and  displaced 
persons.  They  include  those  whom  the  Nazis  have  transported  into 
Germany  to  work  under  slave-labor  conditions,  political  exiles  and 
Jews,  and  all  those  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  military 
operations. 

War  and  the  special  brutalities  of  Nazi  persecution  have  scattered 
and  scrambled  the  people  of  the  occupied  countries  as  never  before 
over  the  whole  face  of  Europe.  The  greatest  migrations  of  modern 
times  will  be  involved  in  the  return  of  these  people  to  the  homes  from 
which  they  have  fled  or  been  driven.  The  task  of  organizing  these 
migrations  on  an  orderly  basis  is  gigantic.  Clothing  and  temporary 
shelter  must  be  provided.  Already  there  are  refugee  camps  in  north 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Similar  camps  in  other  areas  must  be 
established  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  where  these  people  can  be  cared  for, 
families  can  be  reunited  and  arrangements  made  for  their  return  to  their 
homes.  This  will  involve  not  only  transportation,  but  the  assurances 
that  food,  shelter,  and  work  will  be  available  when  they  reach  their 
destinations. 

I  have  spoken  up  to  now  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  tasks  only  in  terms  of 
Europe,  because  we  expect  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  operate  first  in 
Europe.  Similar  problems  will  face  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  occupied  areas 
in  the  Far  East  when  they  are  liberated.  In  occupied  China  the 
shortages  of  food  and  clothing,  the  health  conditions,  the  break¬ 
down  of  transportation,  the  numbers  of  people  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  will  all  be  appalling.  The  Chinese  will  themselves, 
of  course,  do  everything  possible  to  meet  the  relief  needs  of  their  own 
people.  But  they  will  need  help  from  us — all  we  can  give — and  the 
utmost  that  we  can  do  would  be  a  small  return  indeed  for  the  con- 
!  tribution  that  China’s  magnificent  7-year  struggle  against  the  Jap¬ 
anese  has  been  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  United 
■  Nations. 

The  task  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  not  to  remake  the  world.  Nor  is  it  to 
'  give  money  or  a  dole  or  jobs  to  the  people  of  the  liberated  areas, 
i  They  will  be  employed  for  years  to  come  in  rebuilding  their  shattered 
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cities  and  restoring  their  economic  life.  U.  N.  R.  R.’s  task  is  an 
emergency  one,  limited  in  both  time  and  scope.  It  is  to  provide  what 
is  most  urgently  needed  in  the  immediate  future  to  sustain  life  and 
permit  the  liberated  peoples  to  undertake  for  themselves  the  long 
work  of  reconstruction. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  establish  any  organization  for  the  direct 
distribution  cf  relief  except  in  the  most  destitute  areas  where  local 
governmental  authorities  do  not  exist  or  where  they  cannot  provide 
administrative  assistance  in  distributing  and  allocating  relief  goods. 
In  general,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  plans  to  turn  over  the  supplies  which  it 
provides  to  local  governments,  or  to  the  local  people  througn  ordinary 
channels  of  commerce  01  trade.  These  supplies  will,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  be  paid  for  in  the  local  currencies.  In  certain  areas,  of  course, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  have  to  provide  the  services  of  specialized  tech¬ 
nicians,  such  as  doctors,  to  supplement  or  supervise  local  groups. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  budget,  however,  will  be  used 
for  supplies. 

The  goods  and  services  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  furnishes  from  very 
limited  funds  in  the  face  of  so  vast  a  need  must  be  selected  with  the 
utmost  care  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  affectiveness  in  restor¬ 
ing  productivity  in  the  war-torn  areas.  The  right  things  must  be 
available  at  the  right  time.  Advance  planning  and  preparation  are 
necessities. 

These  fundamental  considerations  have  governed  the  formulation 
of  the  present  appropriation  request.  The  amount  to  be  appropriated 
by  section  1  represents  the  minimum  portion  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  which  will  be  needed  for  the  necessary  pre¬ 
paratory  steps  prior  to  the  time  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  given  active  respon¬ 
sibility  by  the  Allied  armies  for  relief  in  liberated  areas.  Of  this 
$450,000,000  estimate,  approximately  $420,000,000  will  be  required 
(1)  for  the  advance  acquisition  of  those  goods  which  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  after  procurement  has  begun  before  delivery 
can  possibly  be  effected,  and  which  will  not  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  stocks  that  can  be  applied  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  relief  oper¬ 
ations;  (2)  for  the  acquisition  of  seasonal  surpluses  which  must  be 
bought  while  they  are  available  on  the  market;  and  (3)  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  items  as  distress  stocks  of  shoes  and  Army  clothing 
and  other  supplies  capable  of  being  repaired  and  reconditioned,  which 
can  be  used  in  liberated  areas  but  for  which  no  domestic  demand  exists. 
The  balance  of  the  $450,000,000  consists  of  funds  required  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  1944,  the  cost  of  procure¬ 
ment,  the  inland  transportation  of  supplies,  and  the  United  States 
contribut'on  to  the  cost  of  relief  services,  such  as  the  care  of  displaced 
persons. 

The  amount  to  be  appropriated  by  section  1  will  be  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  all  of  the  supplies  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  need  from 
the  United  States  after  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  begun  active  operations. 
The  requested  appropriation  does  not  provide  for  essential  goods  which 
may  be  transferred  from  existing  stocks  as  soon  as  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
active  operations  begin,  nor  does  it  provide  for  other  necessary  com¬ 
modities  for  which  the  procurement  period  is  short.  Furthermore, 
the  appropriation  request  does  not  include  the  funds  for  overseas 
transportation  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  supplies  or  for  the  full  United  States 
share  of  relief  services  to  be  provided  [in  liberated  areas.  Funds  for 
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these  additional  items  will  be  needed  as  soon  as  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is 
given  definite  responsibility  for  substantial  relief  operations. 

li  e  rate  at  which.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  need  to  spend  such  additional 
funds  and  draw  on  other  supplies  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size  of 
the  area  it  is  given  responsibility  for  supplying  and  the  rate  of  progress 
of  the  Allied  armies. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  field  operations,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  should 
have  available  from  the  United  States  an  estimated  amount  in  goods, 
serA  ices,  and  funds,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  requested,  of 
between  $350,000,000  and  $550,000,000.  These  amounts  have  been 
estimated  in  the  light  of  supplies  that  will  be  available  in  theUnited 
States  after  other  present  competing  requirements  have  been  met. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  require  all  or  a  part  of  these  resources  during 
the  coming  months  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  offensive  phase  of  the  war  in 
some  areas  of  Europe,  at  least,  will  have  been  largely  completed,  so 
tl  at  requirements  for  supplies  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Lend-Lease,  and 
other  United  States  Government  agencies  may  be  on  the  decline.  In 
those  circumstances  available  stocks  of  goods  held  by  such  agencies 
can  be  utilized  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  needs,  if  appropriate  authority 
is  provided  in  the  appropriation  act. 

For  this  reason,  authority  is  requested  for  the  President  to  effect  the 
transfer  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  when  the  need  arises,  of  supplies  or  services 
procured  with  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  to,  or  other¬ 
wise  procured  or  obtained  by,  other  Government  departments  or 
agencies  and  which  are  available  for  transfer  under  the  terms  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act.  Because  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict 
when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  field  operations  will  begin,  or  how  wide  their 
I  scope  will  be  in  the  first  6  months,  we  are  requesting  transfer  authority 
at  this  time  only  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  instead  of 
the  $550,000,000  that  would  be  required  for  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Any  amounts  so  transferred  will  be  charged  to  and  applied 
against  the  total  authorized  United  States  contribution  to  U.  N. 

,  R.  R.  A.  of  $1,350,000,000. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  proposed  to  finance  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at  the  present 
time  in  two  different  ways:  First,  through  a  cash  outlay  necessary  for 
advance  purchasing  and  for  picking  up  those  items  which  come  on  the 
market  and  which  must  be  bought  at  once  or  lost;  second,  through  the 
transfer  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  of  supplies,  services,  or  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  if  the  Lend-Lease  need  for  these  sup¬ 
plies,  services,  or  funds  diminish. 

All  the  items  in  the  budget  estimate  have  been  worked  out  in  the 
light  of  these  concepts.  The  binder  before  you  contains  a  series  of 
statistical  tables  under  the  heading,  “  Appropriation  request,”  which 
are  designed  to  explain  the  amounts  asked  for  in  the  proposed  bill. 
These  tables  show  in  some  detail  the  proposed  purchases  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  the  proposed  cost  of  the  services  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will 
need.  Each  table  is  divided  into  three  columns.  The  first  column 
shows  the  amounts  needed  for  what  has  been  designated  as  the  prepara¬ 
tory  period,  that  is  the  period  before  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  called  upon  to 
undertake  relief  responsibilities  in  the  field.  The  sums  shown  in  this 
column  are  those  necessary  for  advance  procurement  of  items  which 
take  a  long  time  to  obtain,  for  the  purchase  of  seasonal  surpluses,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  supplies  which  can  be  used  in  liberated  areas  but 
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for  which  no  domestic  demand  exists.  The  second  column  shows  the 
amounts  of  goods  and  services  which  can  be  purchased  or  obtained 
after  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  received  full  operating  responsibiliy.  The 
amounts  shown  in  the  second  column  indicate  the  total  additional 
expenditures  which  can  be  anticipated  during  the  first  6  months  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  operations  on  an  extensive  scale.  Against  this  total 
of  approximately  $550,000,000,  a  request  is  made  for  only  $350,000,000 
which  represents,  in  our  judgment,  the  minimum  which  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  addition  to  the  $450,000,000  of  direct  appropriation  to  meet 
possible  required  expenditures  during  the  period  when  Congress  may 
not  be  in  session.  The  third  column  shows  the  total  of  both  previous 
columns. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  second  of  these  tables,  which  shows  proposed 
food  purchase,  you  will  observe  how  the  division  has  been  worked 
out  between  the  amounts  in  the  first  column  and  those  in  the  second. 
The  first  item  in  this  table  is  grains,  principally  wheat.  There  is  no 
need  to  bin7  this  commodity  in  advance  since  it  can  probably  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  stocks  on  hand  when  needed.  Furthermore, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  needs  this  grain  from  the  United  States  principally  in 
the  form  of  flour.  It  is  unwise  to  store  flour  for  a  long  period  of  time 
because  of  the  danger  of  spoilage,  hut  the  United  States  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  excess  of  milling  capacity  which  can  be  put  to  work  when 
needed.  Therefore,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  advance  buying  of 
grain  and  the  total  amount  is  placed  in  the  second  period. 

On  the  same  table,  canned  fish,  milk,  and  cheese  and  salt  pork  are 
placed  in  the  first  category  of  items  to  be  financed  from  the  direct 
appropriation  because  these  commodities  must  be  purchased  during 
the  forthcoming  production  season  this  summer  and  there  are  no 
large  available  stock  piles  on  which  to  draw.  The  domestic  demand 
for  salt  pork  is  not  great  in  comparison  to  the  available  supply,  and 
it  will  constitute  an  important  food  item  in  several  of  the  liberated 
areas.  The  amount  shown  on  the  table  should  be  purchased  before 
September  1,  1944. 

The  same  urgency  does  not  exist  with  respect  to  lard,  which  is 
being  procured  in  large  quantities  for  Army  and  lend-lease  needs. 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  draw  upon  the  stocks  of  lard  which  will  probably 
exist  when  liberation  occurs. 

As  to  canned  meat,  some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sup¬ 
ply  now  coming  on  the  market  will  be  available  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  or 
whether  the  Army  will  require  it  all.  Therefore,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  procure  canned  meat  for  FI.  N.  R.  R.  A.  pur¬ 
poses  at  this  time  and  no  funds  are  provided  for  the  initial  period. 

There  are  no  large  stock  piles  of  dried  beans,  peas*  and  soy  products, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  urgency  about  buying  them  since  they  can 
be  purchased  as  they  come  on  the  market.  In  general,  there  is  a 
procurement  lag  of  only  1  month  in  obtaining  delivery  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  F.  PI  A.  will,  therefore,  buy  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  enough  of  these 
items  for  1  month  of  its  operations  and  will  plan  to  buy  the  rest  later 
after  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  received  responsibility  to  act  inside  the  liber¬ 
ated  areas. 

The  same  considerations  underlie  all  the  other  tables.  Most  of  the 
manufactured  goods  which  are  shown  on  tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  have  a 
long  procurement  lag;  that  is,  orders  must  be  placed  at  least  6  months 
in  advance  of  date  of  delivery.  Therefore,  most  of  these  items  are 
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placed  in  the  first  category.  The  most  significant  exceptions  are 
health  supplies  and  veterinary  materials.  These  commodities  will 
have  to  be  drawn  from  the  stocks  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  where  nil  Government  buying  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  is  concentrated. 

As  these  tables  indicate,  the  United  States’  contribution  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  primarily  one  of  supplies.  In  working  out  the 
amounts  of  each  item,  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  demands  made  upon  United  States  production  and  supply 
by  the  armed  forces,  lend-lease,  our  civilian  economy,  cash  exports, 
and  other  claimants.  The  War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Food 
Administration  have  reviewed  F.  E.  A.’s  estimates  of  available  sup¬ 
plies  and  have  indicated  that,  in  addition  to  all  other  demands,  the 
quantities  of  goods  indicated  in  the  budget  estimate  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  available  here  for  procurement  during  the  next  12 
months.  In  the  same  section  of  the  binder,  under  the  heading,  Appro¬ 
priation  request,  you  will  find  copies  of  letters  from  the  Chairmen  of 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Food  Administration,  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  find  the  proposed  budget  in  accord  with  procurement 
possibilities. 

These  tables  are  based  on  forward  estimates  of  needs  and  supplies, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  inflexible  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
purchase  program.  As  the  war  progresses,  the  United  States  supply 
picture  may  change,  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  find  that  it  will  need  sup¬ 
plies  in  different  proportions  from  those  shown  in  the  tables.  While 
it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  sums  indicated  in  the  tables  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  will  be  spent  in  the  United  Statse,  nevertheless, 
if  shortages  develop  in  any  commodity,  it  is  anticipated  that  practical 
considerations  will  control  procurement,  and  purchases  will  be  made 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  shown  on  tables  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  it  is 
estimated  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  need  funds  to  cover  services  and 
administrative  expenses  in  the  amount  of  $184,000,000.  A  break¬ 
down  of  this  amount  is  shown  in  table  7.  The  first  item  shown  is  the 
administrative  cost  of  procurement,  which  is  the  amount  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  United  States  procurement  agencies  for  buying  the  goods. 
This  amount,  for  the  whole  budget  request,  is  figured  at  less  than 
one-lxalf  of  1  percent.  The  second  item  is  the  cost  of  transportation. 
In  the  first  categoty  this  item  amounts  to  $20,000,000,  which  is 
intended  to  cover  inland  transportation  and  storage  for  the  goods 
required  in  the  preparatory  period.  The  cost  of  overseas  transporta¬ 
tion  is  placed  entirely  in  the  second  column,  together  with  the  cost  of 
inland  transportation  and  storage  for  the  additional  goods  listed  in 
that  column. 

The  item  for  administrative  expense  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  the  United 
States  share  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  administrative  budget  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1944.  The  first  session  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Council  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  United  States  should  contribute  40  percent  of  a 
$10,000,000  administrative  budget. 

The  last  item  is  the  United  States  contribution  to  relief  services. 
Relief  services  will  be  required,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  maintenance  of  refugee  camps  and  for  the  handling  of 
displaced  persons.  In  addition  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  anticipates  that  it  will 
need  cash  to  carry  out  the  necessary  measures  to  control  epidemic  and 
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disease,  including  the  services  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  to  care  for 
homeless  children  and  other  helpless  victims  of  the  war. 

Most  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  expenditures  for  these  purposes  will,  of 
course,  take  place  after  liberation.  However,  refugees  from  the  Axis 
have  been  coming  into  North  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  liberated  Italy 
for  some  time  in  considerable  numbers  and  already  present  a  serious 
relief  problem.  At  present  discussions  are  under  way  with  a  view  to 
having  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  assume  responsibility  for  several  refugee  camps 
established  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  To  meet  the  United 
States’  share  of  the  cost  of  these  camps  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  some  funds  immediately  available. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  designed  to  achieve  the  economy  in 
procurement  and  the  transfers  between  Government  stocks  of  goods 
which  are  basic  to  our  plans  for  handling  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  supplies 
from  this  country. 

Section  1  provides  that  supplies  or  services  procured  from  funds 
appropriated  or  authorized  to  be  expended  under  the  act  may  be  re¬ 
tained  by  or  transferred  to  any  executive  department,  independent 
establishment,  or  agency.  In  other  words,  any  stocks  created  for  the 
benefit  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  agency  or  department.  This  provision  guarantees  that  goods 
purchased  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  be  frozen  in  stock  piles.  Section 
2,  containing  the  transfer  authority,  provides  that  the  President  can 
make  available  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  up  to  $350,000,000  of  such  supplies 
as  are  available  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  act  are  necessary  to  efficient  administra¬ 
tion.  The  first  proviso  in  section  1  makes  possible  the  same  flexibility 
in  the  procurement  of  supplies  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  as  exists  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  procedures  of  the  several  Government  agencies  which  will  have 
the  job  of  securing  supplies  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  use.  This  proviso  also 
facilitates  procurement  of  supplies  from  United  States  sources  by 
Government  agencies  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  with  funds  that  have  been 
contributed  by  countries  other  than  the  United  States.  For  example, 
if  in  addition  to  the  supplies  which  are  to  be  bought  in  this  country 
for  U.  N.  II.  R.  A.  with  United  States  funds,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  wanted 
to  buy  some  supplies  here  with  dollars  contributed  by  another  mem¬ 
ber  nation,  this  proviso  would  facilitate  the  use  of  such  funds. 

The  second  proviso  of  section  1  requires  reimbursement  from  the 
$450,000,000  of  the  appropriation  to  any  Government  agency  from 
which  supplies  may  be  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

The  last  proviso  in  section  1  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  civil- 
service  status  of  employees  detailed  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  as  part  of  its 
contribution  of  specialized  technical  experiences. 

The  appropriation  before  this  committee  is  an  expression  of  faith 
and  support  for  the  revival  of  these  oppressed  people  and  a  practical 
measure  to  secure  their  active  cooperation  and  assistance  1o  our 
armies  immediately  after  the  occupation  This  proposed  step  will  do 
more  to  stiffen  the  moral  and  physical  resistance  of  occupied  peoples 
at  the  present  time  and  will  do  more  to  line  up  their  active  support 
after  occupation  than  all  the  devices  of  psychological  warfare. 

I  view  this  appropriation,  therefore,  as  an  important  contribution 
to  winning  the  war,  a  device  both  charitable  and  thoughtful,  designed 
to  win  friends  and  allies. 
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There  is  a  longer  range  consideration.  Just  as  important  as  win¬ 
ning  the  war  is  winning  the  peace.  The  structure  of  peace  after  the 
war  cannot  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of  starvation,  misery,  disease, 
and  suffering.  Nations  are  composed  of  individuals  banded  together 
by  common  language,  traditions,  culture,  and  institutions.  When 
these  have  been  destroyed,  when  people  have  been  displaced  from 
their  homes  into  slave  gangs,  when  their  cities  have  been  demolished 
and  their  institutions  violated,  when  their  productive  equipment  is 
crippled  by  the  application  of  the  scorched  earth  policy  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  enemy,  it  is  not  realistic  to  assume  that  we  can  move  in  and 
regenerate  nations  into  working  units  within  a  short  time.  The 
stories  from  reoccupied  areas  coming  to  us  indicate  that  where  the 
scorched  earth  policy  is  applied,  our  invading  armies  inherit  chaos. 

The  armies,  of  course,  will  provide  for  the  immediate  needs  during 
the  period  of  active  military  operations  and  until  a  degree  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  self-government  can  be  established.  But  the  task  of 
relief  in  the  wake  of  the  liberating  agencies  is  a  task  for  a  civilian 
agency. 

We  must,  therefore,  undertake  the  minimum  necessary  activities 
to  prevent  starvation  and  disease  and  to  build  up  in  the  initial  period 
the  individuals  in  the  nation  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  help  them¬ 
selves  and  rebuild  their  own  institutions  according  to  their  respective 
capacities  and  popular  desires.  If  w*e  can  show  this  promise,  this 
hope  of  self-regeneration,  we  can  expect  help  for  our  advancing  armies 
by  the  people  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Poland,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East. 

To  accomplish  this  they  will  need  assistance  in  the  form  of  seeds, 
agricultural  supplies,  and  agricultural  equipment.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  in  supplies  to  repair  and  restore  transportation,  water 
and  sewage  systems.  The  war  alone  has  been  dreadfully  destructive 
but,  in  addition,  these  countries  have  been  systematically  plundered 
and  we  may  expect  the  retreating  axis  armies  to  scorch  the  earth 
behind  them  as  they  withdraw.  Such  assistance  as  is  tentatively 
indicated  in  the  documents  furnished  to  the  committee  is  clearly  not 
a  program  for  rebuilding  Europe.  It  aims  only  to  give  such  simple 
minimum  assistance  as  will  enable  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  rise  to 
their  feet  and  themselves  undertake  the  long  hard  task  of  restoring 
their  own  economic  life. 

The  United  Nations  forces  are  moving  steadily  and  inevitably 
toward  victory.  Among  the  United  Nations  forces  our  own  Army 
is  truly  a  world  army.  We  in  this  country  do  not  represent  one  race, 
one  creed,  a  single  geographic  origin,  but  we  represent  a  composite 
of  many  peoples  united  by  common  language',  common  culture,  and 
institutions  of  our  choosing.  Any  day  one  reads  with  sadness  and 
resignation  the  names  of  battle  casualties  among  our  service  personnel: 
Men  and  women,  who  trace  their  ultimate  origins  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  descendants  of  Englishmen,  Poles,  Greeks,  and  Russians, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Frenchmen,  descendants  of  Italians 
and  Irish  forebears — all  truly  as  American  as  the  earliest  settlers, 
united  under  the  American  flag  and  fighting  for  a  common  cause. 
This  appropriation,  gentlemen,  is  a  token  of  faith  in  the  cause  for 
which  these  Americans  are  giving  their  lives. 

All  my  training  has  been  along  business  lines.  Public  misconcep¬ 
tion  has  it  that  people  of  such  background  are  not  supposed  to  be 
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sentimental  about  human  suffering.  The  moral  values  in  the  present 
conflict,  however,  cannot  be  ignored  even  by  the  most  hard-hearted 
and  practical  of  men.  There  may  be  those  who  grant  the  highest 
motives  and  objectives  in  the  present  war  and  the  coming  peace,  but 
still  ask  practical  questions  on  how  we  expect  to  spend  this  money 
and  what  we  are  going  to  get  in  return. 

The  American  people  do  not  place  a  dollar  value  on  life;  nor  do  we 
want  an  interest  rate  on  human  suffering.  This  money  will  go  to  buy 
bread  for  the  hungry,  milk  for  the  children,  medicines  for  the  sick, 
•and  to  reunite  families  broken  by  war  and  shipped  in  bondage  to 
different  corners  of  the  continent.  And,  of  course,  such  medical 
service  as  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  renders  as  well  as  its  work  in  repatriating  the 
millions  in  Europe  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  will  be 
matters  exclusively  for  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  staff.  The  immediate 
return,  the  gratitude  and  loyalty  of  those  we  help,  will  be  intangible 
but  no  less  real  than  the  suffering.  And  they  will  help  us  in  our  ad¬ 
vance  to  victory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  informative 
and  convincing  statement,  Mr.  Crowley,  and  clarifies,  I  think,  some 
of  the  points  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  them. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  It  is  a  wonderfully  clear  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  And  one  of  the  most  humane  statements  that  has 
been  made  in  this  room. 

TRANSFER  OF  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  AT  TERMINATION  OF  PREPARATORY 

PERIOD 

The  Chairman.  Your  program  as  submitted  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Crowley,  seems  to  involve  two  groups  of  funds,  one  which  might 
be  termed  for  the  preparatory  period  and  one  for  what  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  post-preparatory  period.  The  preparatory  period 
deals,  I  take  it,  with  your  operations  during  hostilities. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right.  During  hostilities  and  before  the 
military  authorities  relinquish  control  of  the  liberated  areas. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  second  period,  the  period  immediately 
following  that,  might  be  said  to  deal  with  the  period  when  hostilities 
cease. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes.  After  hostilities  close  in  an  area  and  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  commences  operation. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  is  rather  indeterminate.  Would  you 
say  that  the  first  period  terminates  only  upon  cessation,  complete 
cessation  of  hostilities;  or  is  it  possible  that  it  might  dovetail  in  with 
the  period  beginning  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  some  terri¬ 
tories  although  they  may  continue  in  other  territories? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  that  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  request  for  lend-lease  funds  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  thought  that  these  funds  may  be  used  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
when  the  needs  for  leand-lease  ceased,  they  may  be  transferred  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  in  that  way  shorten  both  time  and  money  required 
in  meeting  our  obligation. 

Air.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  as  to  the  point  of  time  it.  would 
be  feasible  to  stipulate  that  our  lend-lease  funds  may  be  used  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  contribution  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
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Europe,  and  would  there  he  any  objection  to  our  including  in  the 
bill  here  a  provision  that  upon  the  certificate  of  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff  that  this  first  period  shall  be  considered  to  have  terminated 
when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify  that  the  need  for  lend-lease  is 
no  longer  necessary? 

Mr.  Crow  ley.  I  think  that  some  provision  like  that,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  would  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  us  with  respect  to  transfer 
authority.  Of  course,  we  could  not  defer  the  use  of  the  authority 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  since  U.  N.  R.  It.  A.  may  have  to 
go  into  operation  before  that  time.  However,  some  sort  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  might  be  a  possibility. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  include  in  the  bill  a  provision  that  would 
require  that  the  $350,000,000  should  become  available  whenever  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify  that  the  need  for  lend-lease  no  longer 
exists  or  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent. 

Mr.  Crow'ley.  Yes.  It  would  be  feasible  to  make  the  exercise  of 
the  transfer  authority  depend  upon  an  indication  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  the  exercise  of  the  authority  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATES 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know,  Mr.  Crowley, 
1iowt  the  budget  now  presented  was  arrived  at  in  terms  of  articles,  and 
while  we  will  take  up  the  details  later,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  members  to  turn  to  the  binder,  under  the  tab  “Relief  operations.” 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  in  this  binder? 

The  Chairman.  The  binder  and  turn  to  the  division  under  “Relief 
operations,”  and  have  you  give  us  a  general  picutre  of  the  origin  of 
the  requests  with  U.  i\ .  R.  R.  A.  The  explanatory  matter  on  the 
left-hand  page  opposite  this  graph,  I  think  will  be  very  helpful,  and 
will  be  included  in  the  record.  The  procedure  could  be  more  graph¬ 
ically  described  by  using  the  diagram,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
give  us  a  general  picture  of  howr  it  originated. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follow’s.) 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Procurement 
Procedure  in  the  United  States 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  estimate  its 
civilian  relief  and  rehabilitation  requirements  and  present  its  estimates  to  the 
Combined  Boards  for  recommendation  as  to  sources  of  supply.  Copies  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  requirements  will  be 
sent  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
the  War  Food  Administration.  Through  representation  on  War  Production 
Board  and  War  Food  Administration  committees,  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  and  all  other  appropriate  United  States  agencies  will  reach  a  determination 
of  the  United  States  position  with  respect  to  meeting  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration’s  requirements  from  available  United  States  sup¬ 
plies.  This  position  will  be  presented  to  the  Combined  Boards  for  consideration 
in  connection  with  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s 
presentation  of  requirements,  and  the  Combined  Boards  will  indicate  the  countries 
from  which  the  supplies  should  be  obtained  and  in  what  amounts.  United  States 
allocating  agencies  will  make  their  allocations,  and  these  will  form  the  basis  for 
procurement  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  the  supplies  either  from  its  own  stocks, 
from  Army  surpluses,  or  through  United  States  procurement  agencies,  such  as  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Agriculture  Department,  and  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Office  of  the  United  States  Army.  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  con¬ 
sider  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  procurement  re¬ 
quests  from  the  standpoint  of  availability,  proper  presentation  to  procurement 
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agencies,  standards  and  the  like.  Foreign  Economic  Admnistration  will  then 
place  requisitions  for  supplies  with  the  United  States  procurement  agencies  and 
will  expedite  contracts,  packaging,  storage  and  shipment  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  shipping  facilities. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  step  in  procurement  really  goes 
to  financing,  and  takes  the  form  of  this  requested  appropriation.  In 
consultation  with  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  people  we  went  over  the  require¬ 
ments  and  formulated  the  basic  costs  of  the  different  things  on  which 
the  request  is  made.  As  indicated  in  Mr.  Crowley's  statement  the 
sum  is  split  in  two  parts:  the  funds  required  for  the  preparatory 
period,  and  those  required  for  the  period  of  actual  relief  operations. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  appropriation  act  relief  requirements  will 
be  reviewed  again  in  the  light  of  potential  procurement  and 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  submit  such  reviewed  requirements  to  the  Com¬ 
bined  Boards.  We  in  F.  E.  A.  will  examine  the  requirements  sub¬ 
mitted,  having  already  worked  with  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  on  the  purposes 
for  which  the  request  is  made,  and  the  requirements  will  also  be 
worked  over  with  the  Combined  Boards  through  the  United  States 
allocating  agencies,  namely,  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War 
Food  Administration.  When  the  allocations  are  made,  then  the 
procurement  will  begin  through  the  existing  agencies  which  are  most 
expert  in  their  particular  fields.  In  other  words,  the  War  Food 
Administration  would  procure  the  food  and  the  Treasury  the  raw 
materials  and  industrial  equipment,  following  very  much  the  system 
that  is  used  under  lend-lease  of  using  the  governmental  organizations 
which  are  experienced  in  service  of  this  kind. 

After  the  request  is  approved  and  the  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
particular  procurement  agency  the  goods  are  purchased  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  when  and  as  the  need  arises,  or  are  turned 
back  into  civilian  consumption  if  they  are  not  necessary.  Complete 
flexibility  in  assigning  the  purchased  goods  to  the  most  urgent  use 
for  them  is  provided  under  the  proposed  language  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  which  authorizes  goods  purchased  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  be  used 
by  other  agencies  of  the  Government  if  they  are  needed  more  urgently 
by  them. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  PREPARATORY  PERIOD 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  now  take  up  the  document 
that  is  submitted,  the  small  yellow  pamphlet,  I  note  from  the  total  of 
the  general  request  for  the  period  following  the  preparatory  period 
that  the  total  need  estimated  to  be  covered  by  lend-lease  transfer  adds 
up  to  $547,000,000.  These  figures,  as  you  will  note  in  the  statement 
at  the  top,  are  given  in  millions.  But,  the  transfer  request  is  placed 
at  $350,000,000.  I  realize  that  this  is  somewhat  speculative,  but  a 
start  has  to  be  made  somewhere.  Is  there  any  significance  to  the  fact 
that  one  total  is  $547,000,000  and  the  reduced  total  $350,000,000 
other  than  the  fact  that  you  might  feel  that  out  of  the  $547,000,000 
the  $350,000,000  would  be  about  what  you  could  find  suitable  and 
available  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  one  one  of  the  considerations,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Of  course  there  are  many  more  or  less  unpredictable  items.  The 
figure  of  $350,000,000  is  based  on  our  best  practical  judgment  taking 
into  account  the  considerations  you  have  mentioned  and  also  the 
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desirability  of  affording  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
things  in  the  light  of  actual  experience  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible. 
Primarily,  however,  the  difference  in  the  two  figures  is,  as  Air.  Crow¬ 
ley  explained  in  his  opening  statment,  based  upon  partial  and  full- 
scale  operation  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  the  first  6  months  after  the 
military  period. 

UTILIZATION  OF  AVAILABLE  SURPLUS  MATERIALS 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  it  would  be  your 
purpose  in  fulfilling  our  commitment  of  contributions  to  U.  N.  R.  li.  A. 
to  utilize  to  the  extent  possible  the  available  stocks  that  are  on  hand 
whether  they  are  located  here  or  abroad,  now  with  the  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Agency.  How  will  you  go  about  doing  that;  will  it  be  through 
and  by  consultation  with  the  War  Surplus  Property  Administrator? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  machinery  has  already  been  set  up,  Air.  Chairman, 
for  the  handling  of  any  surpluses  when  and  if  they  develop,  both 
through  the  redistribution  system  and  by  consultation  with  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Administrator  and  his  staff. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  definitely  in  operation  at  this  time? 

Air.  Cox.  Y  es. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  with  the  other  agencies  that  would  be  involved? 

Air.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  in  this  appropriation  bill  requiring  that  before  new  pro¬ 
curement  is  made  for  our  contribution  that  it  first  be  ascertained  that 
such  articles  or  supplies  are  not  available  or  will  become  available  in 
the  required  time  from  United  States  Government  war  stocks? 

Air.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  so,  Air.  Chairman,  so  long  as  ade¬ 
quate  discretion  is  left  in  the  Administrator.  The  surplus  disposal 
machinery  is  so  tentative  at  this  point  that  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  adopt  a  provision  which  would  be  administratively  inflexible. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true  suppose  you  submit  language  that 
might  be  inserted  with  that  provision  in  mind,  that  before  your 
procurements  are  made  and  our  contributions  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  are 
made,  that  it  be  first  ascertained  if  such  articles  and  supplies  are 
available  or  will  not  become  available  in  the  required  time  from  the 
United  States  Government  war  stocks. 

BASIS  OF  CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Air.  Ludlow.  Air.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  general  questions  that 
are  not  all  connected. 

I  understand  that  there  are  44  nations  who  have  bound  themselves 
together  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Air.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Air.  Ludlow*.  And  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
is  national  income? 

Air.  Crowley.  That  is  right;  Air.  Acheson  can  give  you  the  details. 

Air.  Ludlow.  Of  course  the  contributions  vdU  vary  if  based  on 
national  income. 
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Mr.  Acheson.  Yes.  The  recommendation  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to 
the  governments  is  that  those  whose  home  territory  has  not  been 
occupied  during  the  war  should  contribute  1  percent  of  their  national 
income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1943. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  was  wondering  why  it  would  not  have  been  better 
at  least  to  have  made  national  wealth  one  of  the  factors  in  determining 
what  the  respective  amounts  contributed  should  be  rather  than  taking 
entirely  the  net  income? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  there  were  several  reasons  for  that,  Mr. 
Ludlow:  One  of  them  was  that  there  is  very  little  data  concerning 
national  wealth  for  most  of  the  countries.  National  income  has  been 
something  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  working  on 
for  a  great  many  years.  It  has  the  compilation  of  this  information 
down  to  more  or  less  of  a  science  and  it  publishes  an  annual  report  on 
national  income  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  leading  countries 
have  done  the  same  thing,  so  the  figures  were  available  and  it  was  the 
easier  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  If  it  were  based  on  national  wealth  the  contribution 
of  the  British  Empire  would  be  more  than  its  proportion  based  on 
national  income.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  equitable  or 
not,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  that  had  been  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  the  matter  was  considered  or  when  it  was  determined  by 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  recommendation  was  made  by  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
organization.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  difference;  it  probably  would  have  been  very  confusing  to  try 
to  find  out  just  what  the  national  wealth  was. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  national  income  is  a  very  variable  matter. 
For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  our  national  income  was  only  some 
$37,000,000,000  and  now  I  guess  it  is  almost  four  times  that. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  with  such  a  fluctuating  standard  to  go  by  I  was 
wondering  on  that  account  if  it  is  not  a  little  bit  undependable. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  idea  of  that  is  that  if  contribution  is  measured 
by  a  nation’s  income  it  is  felt  it  comes  nearer  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Nation  to  make  its  contribution. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  As  of  what  year  was  this  income  used;  what  was  the 
yardstick  year? 

Mr.  Acheson.  It.  was  the  last  year;  the  meeting  was  in  November 
1943,  and  they  took  the  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  which  was  the 
last  year  for  which  statistics  were  published.  It  was  believed  that 
although,  as  you  say,  the  income  is  variable,  still  for  contributions  at 
the  present  time,  if  you  took  the  last  year’s  income  of  the  country 
you  would  have  more  dependable  statistics. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to  what  the  probable 
ultimate  cost  of  this  would  be  in  carrying  out  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
program? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Only  to  this  extent,  that  the  recommendation  was 
for  a  single  amount  for  each  country,  with  the  belief  and  hope  that 
that  would  see  the  job  through,  particularly,  it  if  could  be  done 
promptly.  If  the  job  were  not  done  and  it  was  found  that  we  were 
wrong  in  our  hopes  and  predictions  then  the  attitude  was  that  each 
country  would  have  to  come  back  and  lay  the  question  before  its  own 
country. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  L^pon  that  basis  the  United  States  contribution  of 
$1,350,000,000  was  predicated? 

Air.  Acheson.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Ludlow.  I  just  want  to  pause  to  say,  as  the  chairman  said, 
that  I  think  Air.  Crowley’s  statement  is  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  most  illuminating  I  have  ever  heard  delivered  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  it  is  very  informative  as  to  the  philosophy 
and  the  purposes  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  I  think  it  might  very  well  be 
one  of  our  very  great  human  documents. 

Air.  Crowley.  Thank  you. 

MINIMUM  EMERGENCY  SUBSISTENCE  DIET 

Air.  Ludlow.  As  I  said,  these  questions  are  very  much  unrelated. 

I  notice  that  you  consider  2,000  calories  as  a  minimum  emergency 
subsistence  diet. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  But  as  I  gather  from  your  testimony  you  do  not 
intend  that  to  apply  uniformly;  for  some  countries  you  propose  a 
different  minimum  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  intended  to  establish  certain  minimum  standards 
that  will  apply  generally.  The  amount  of  imported  foods  needed,  of 
course,  varies  greatly. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  PROGRAM  WILL  START  AT  END  OF  MILITARY  PERIOD 

Air.  Ludlow.  In  all  countries  where  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operates. 

Now,  are  your  plans  predicated  on  having  any  fixed  time  when 
subjugated  countries  will  be  liberated;  have  you  any  time  scheduled, 
or  is  that  something  in  the  future  limbo? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say  it  would  depend  upon  the  progress  of  the 
war. 

Air.  Ludlow.  In  giving  the  periods  of  operation  you  are  not 
especially  anticipating  any  particular  date. 

Now,  in  reference  to  China  the  national  relief  program  seems  to 
be  somewhat  less;  is  that  because  of  the  relatively  inexpensive  food  to 
which  they  are  accustomed?  As  I  understand,  rice  is  almost  the 
uniform  article  of  diet. 

Air.  Cox.  We  have  not  budgeted  specific  amounts  for  any  country 
because  we  do  not  now  know  what  conditions  will  be  like.  But  food 
habits,  in  China  and  elsewhere,  will  affect  the  cost  of  supplying  food 
to  any  country. 

Air.  Ludlow.  What  place  does  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  play  with  respect 
to  the  Philippines?  I  have  not  heard  any  testimony  about  considera¬ 
tion  being  given  to  the  Philippines.  Do  you  have  any  distinctive 
problem  there  as  distinguished  from  oilier  countries? 

Air.  Acheson.  There  is  a  recognized  problem  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines.  The  relation  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  is, 
of  course,  very  close,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  now  plans  being 
made  and  work  going  on  between  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  relief. 

Air.  Ludlow.  And  it  would  involve  a  different  type  of  relief  job 
for  the  Philippines? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  It  would  bo  more  peculiarly  American  than  in  the 
case  of  other  areas  we  are  discussing  because  of  our  close  association. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  there  any  program  as  of  today  carried  on  by 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  \cheson.  No;  and  no  program  has  been  laid  down  that  I  know 
of  for  any  country  as  yet.  First  of  all  there  must  be  the  military 
period,  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  program  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the 
military  period. 

PROVISION  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  Ludi.ow.  One  other  question  in  regard  to  allocating  purchases, 
the  procurement  allocations  to  the  different  existing  agencies  and  the 
allocation  of  certain  orders  to  certain  purchasing  agencies,  like  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury;  the  purpose  is  to  allocate  also 
administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  come  out  of  it;  the  expenses  would 
be  allocated  to  the  agency  involved. 

Air.  Ludlow.  I  should  think  that  a  very  large  emergency  job  thrown 
on  an  agency  with  the  usual  administrative  set-up  might  cause  it  to 
bog  down. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  trust  that  will  not  occur. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  you  are  planning  to  make  provision  for  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  a  special  item  for  such  administrative  costs  in 
the  appropriation  requested.  The  underlying  theory  of  this  appropri¬ 
ation  is  that  all  of  the  costs  chargeable  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  shall  be  set 
forth  distinctly  and  not  be  hidden  away  in  the  budgets  of  other 
agencies,  so  that  the  Congress  can  tell  what  the  cost  of  the  American 
contribution  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is.  Therefore,  we  have  a  separate 
item  for  the  administrative  cost  of  procurement. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  IS  NOT  A  RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  this  program  that  it  is  a 
relief  operation  and  not  a  program  of  reconstruction? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  But  are  not  the  two  terms  to  a  certain  extent  indi¬ 
visible? 

Air.  Crowley.  Yes.  But  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  only  undertake  such 
rehabilitation  as  is  necessary  for  relief. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  For  instance,  if  you  furnish  seed,  as  indicated  in 
Mr.  Crowley’s  statement,  or  if  you  rehabilitate  a  country  with  fish 
in  order  to  restore  food  to  a  certain  extent  you  are  inevitably  helping 
to  reconstruct  the  country? 

Mr.  Crowley.  You  have  to  give  them  a  little  help  to  start  them 
off. 

Air.  Ludlow.  But  aside  from  that  motive  no  reconstruction 
whatever  is  in  mind? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  In  the  way  of  building  structures  to  restore  them  to 
normalcy,  except  insofar  as  it  is  necessary  to  render  relief. 

Air.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’N  eal.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cox  to  explain  to  me  a  little 
about  this  language  which  is  not  very  clear,  at  least  to  me. 
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The  Cpiairman.  You  are  referring  to  the  proposed  change  in 
language? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No;  just  the  language  in  general.  Could  you  pass 
money  from  one  organization  to  another  executive  agency  of  the 
Government  where  you  referred  to  transfers,  in  this  language,  to  any 
executive  agency? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  supplies  or  services. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Of  course,  services  is  a  very  broad  term. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  know.  Of  course,  the  expenditure  of  funds  is  limited 
very  clearly  by  the  provision  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  act, 
which  refers  to  the  authorizing  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress, 
and  this  limits  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

Air.  Taber.  Where  is  that  found  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  in  the  appropriation  act  itself. 

Air.  O’Neal.  Any  funds  which  are  here  made  available  can  be 
transferred  to  any  other  agency? 

Air.  Cox.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  contained  in  the  act  of  March 
28,  1944. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  If  we  go  into  Air.  Crowley’s  statement  we 
find  these  words: 

Any  stocks  created  for  the  benefit  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  be  drawn  upon  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  agency  or  Department. 

Air.  Cox.  That  is  the  converse.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  stocks  if  required 
for  our  Army,  for  example,  could  be  made  available  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Air.  Taber.  Is  that  statement  correct?  If  it  is,  we  ought  to  know 
just  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  I  think  the  statement  is  correct;  it  works  both 
ways.  I  mean,  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  had  some  supplies  the  Army  wanted, 
for  example,  in  an  emergency  operation,  they  could  call  on  us  and 
make  reimbursement  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  account;  conversely,  if  the 
Army  had  some  stocks  they  did  not  need  and  we  needed  them  for 
relief  purposes  they  could  make  them  available  and  they  would  be 
charged  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  account. 

Air.  Taber.  Where  is  the  legislation  that  sets  that  up? 

Air.  Cox.  In  the  first  section. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  both  cases  there  has  to  be  transfer  of  funds? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  either  way.  The  first  section  of  the  appropriation 
act  contains  three  numbered  provisos.  The  second  proviso  covers 
the  case  where  the  War  Department  has  found  it  has  supplies  that 
it  wants  to  turn  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  the  goods  are  transferred 
and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  funds  are  used  to  reimburse  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment;  the  third  proviso  covers  the  case  where  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has 
surplus  supplies  the  War  Department  needs  or  may  want  to  use, 
and  the  goods  are  transferred  to  the  Army  and  reimbursement  made 
to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  out  of  Army  funds. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  think  the  language  is  rather  broad  and  I  very  much 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  way  it  is  drafted.  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  could  take  this  money  and  use  it  perhaps  to  build  up  some  other 
agency’s  operation. 
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Mr.  Taber.  It  might  go  to  the  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Or  to  any  other  agency - 

Mr.  Taber.  To  Farm  Security. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  would  have  to  be  used  in  line  with  the  purposes 
set  up  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Where  do  you  find  it  could  be  used  in  any  such  way, 
Air.  Taber. 

Air.  Taber.  It  says  that  the  supplies  and  services  can  be 
transferred - 

Air.  Rabaut.  But  read  the  first  paragraph. 

Air.  Taber.  I  am  reading  what  the  language  states. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  28,  1944,  Public  Law  267;  that  is  very  specifically  provided 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  about  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  This  language  that  follows  would  control.  That  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  legal  construction. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  possibly  nse  these  funds  for  any 
other  purpose  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Taber.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  had  authority  for  the  transfer  of  funds. 

Air.  Taber.  Well,  it  is  here  in  this  subparagraph  3. 

Air.  Ludlow.  When  it  comes  to  the  draft  of  the  act,  that  can  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Air.  Cox.  The  agency  receiving  a  transfer  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
supplies  or  services  can  use  them  for  its  proper  purposes.  However, 
it  must  reimburse  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  them  out  of  its  own  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  no  agency  can,  by  using  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  supplies,  increase 
its  own  appropriations  or  change  the  purposes  for  which  that  appro¬ 
priation  can  be  used.  There  is  no  intention  to  use  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  or  the  funds  it  receives  as  reimbursement 
for  supplies  or  services  transferred  to  another  agency  for  any  purpose 
except  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Air.  Ludlow.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  a  clarification  of  the 
language? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  not  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  but  I  think  the 
provision  as  it  stands  is  clear. 

Air.  Ludlow.  There  is  not  any  question  about  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  question  of  intention;  it  is  a 
question  of  law. 

We  always  discuss  the  language  after  we  have  discussed  the  details 
of  the  estimates.  When  we  get  to  that  point  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  clarify  the  language. 

Mr.  Rabaut,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Rabaut.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  to  commend  Air. 
Crowley  for  his  spendid  statement.  I  would  like  to  say  just  this:  It 
brings  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  every  nation  in 
the  world  flows  in  the  veins  of  America.  Columbia  now  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  great  model  that  she  is  supposed  to  be,  in  spite 
of  a  war-torn  world.  When  one  thinks  of  all  the  horrible  things 
about  which  we  have  heard  in  this  room  and  then  considers  that 
the  hand  of  charity  is  working  here  today  to  rehabilitate  people  all 
over  the  world  who  are  suffering,  it  is  an  encouraging  sign,  something 
that  fills  me  with  pride. 

That  is  all,  Air.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  American. 
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PROCEDURE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BY  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  RE¬ 
HABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  UPON  ARMY  RELINQUISHING  CONTROL 

OF  AREAS 

Mr.  Taber.  Maybe  I  am  misinterpreting  the  trend  of  the  evidence, 
but  according  to  the  way  I  see  it,  the  Army  proceeds  into  these  local¬ 
ities  and  does  the  emergency  work  of  rehabilitating  and  setting  up 
things  on  at  least  a  temporary  basis;  setting  up  the  economy  of  the 
communities  into  which  it  comes.  Is  that  about  right?  Have  I  the 
correct  impression  or  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  depends  on  wliat  you  mean  by  these  words. 
It  is  a  question  of  emphasis.  I  think  the  primary  emphasis  of  civilian 
supply  from  the  Army  standpoint  during  the  military  period  is  to  do 
those  things  which  are  necessary,  and  directly  related  to  military 
operations;  whether  it  is  to  get  people  to  unload  boats  or  help  improve 
lines  of  communication,  or  to  prevent  espionage  or  to  maintain  order 
behind  the  lines,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  think  from  their  standpoint  it 
is  a  relief  operation.  The  Army’s  emphasis  I  think  is  on  the  military 
necessity  of  the  relief  operation,  although  there  may  be  an  incidental 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  particular  liberated  area. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  Army  moves  in  and  takes  charge.  It  restores  the 
utilities  and  provides  sustenance  for  the  people  of  the  territory  into 
which  it  moves.  Is  that  or  is  that  not  correct?  If  it  is  not,  I  want 
to  know.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  agree  with  what  General 
Clay  told  us  yesterday  about  this. 

Mr.  Cox.  So  far  as  what  General  Clay  said,  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 
As  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  the  answer  is,  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  for  military  operations,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  nee'd  for  relief  continues  for  a  considerable  period  after  liberation. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I  said  was  that  the  Army 
moved  into  a  situation.  It  restored  the  utilities  and  provided  suste¬ 
nance  for  the  people  of  the  occupied  territory  while  it  stayed  there. 
The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  does  not  come  in  until  after  the  Army  is  ready  to 
give  up  the  territory  as  a  territory  where  military  law  must  prevail. 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  that  the  Army  gives  up  possession  of  this 
territory  before  it  gives  up  its  control? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  But  you  put  the  emphasis  on  military  law.  They 
may  give  up  the  predominantly  military  control  of  the  civilian 
supply,  for  example,  and  still  retain  military  control  in  other  respects. 
Sicily  or  Italy  may  be  under  the  control  of  an  Allied  military  com¬ 
mission  and  yet  there  may  not  be  a  substantial  number  of  soldiers 
supervising  and  carrying  on  relief  measures  in  the  local  communities 
there.  As  I  understood  General  Clay,  what  he  said  was,  that  as  a 
matter  of  degree,  the  situation  in  Sicily  was  fast  approaching  the  stage 
where  the  Army  was  willing  to  turn  the  civilian  supply  problem 
over  to  the  civilians,  because  the  Army  did  not  have  to  maintain  the 
degree  of  military  control  which  was  necessary  previously.  That 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  abolish  all  military  controls. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  all  of  that  was  off  the  record. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  did  not  understand  that  any  of  it  was  off  the  record. 
Am  I  wrong  or  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  It  was  all  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  this  part  was  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  all  know  that  as  the  Army  operates  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  it  restores  the  utilities,  in  order  to  have  things  fit  into  its 
picture.  There  is  a  very  considerable  item  that  becomes  free  for  the 
use  of  a  civilian  population  wdien  the  Army  moves  out. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  big  job  of  restoring  the  utilities,  that  is  on  the 
Army’s  neck,  is  it  not?  I  am  trying  to  understand  this  picture. 
Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  Cox.  Only  as  far  as  necessary  to  military  operations. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why? 

operations  of  united  nations  relief  and  rehabilitation  adminis¬ 
tration  AFTER  THE  ARMY  RELINQUISHES  CONTROL 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  take  the  Naples  situation,  for  example.  Germany 
had  some  4,000  demolition  engineers  who,  before  our  forces  got  in, 
blew  up  the  key  power  and  communication  points.  Consequently, 
when  our  forces  moved  in,  there  was  no  light,  there  was  no  heat,  there 
was  no  water,  there  was  no  telephone,  and  so  forth.  The  first  job  the 
Army  engineers  did  was  to  restore  enough  of  the  utilities  so  that  they 
could  function.  Take  the  telephone  system,  for  example.  Their 
restoration  only  provided  100  lines  for  civilians.  I  would  not  say 
that  was  restoring  the  telephone  system. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  but  you  had  there  probably  nigh  onto  as  many 
troops  as  you  had  civilians.  When  the  operation  gets  to  the  point 
where  the  troops  are  able  to  move  out,  you  would  have  a  lot  more  than 
a  hundred  telephone  lines  available  to  civilians.  That  is  just  common 
sense.  We  do  not  need  any  help  to  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Would  you  not  say  that  that  was  a  place  about  the 
size  of  Washington?  I  believe  you  did  say  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  You  made  an  assumption,  Mr.  Taber, 
as  to  the  number  of  troops,  after  which  I  think  you  ought  to  put  a 
question  mark;  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  in  the  record,  because  I 
do  not  think  we  can  testify  about  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  made  the  assumption.  It  is  my  assumption. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  would  say,  if  the  assumption  is  correct,  then  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  As  to  the  telephone  lines,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
they  had  before.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Cox.  30,000. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Now  they  have  got  100. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  they  will  have  a  lot  more  when  the  Army  moves 
out.  They  had  a  hundred  after  they  made  this  restoration.  They 
will  have  more  as  the  Army  moves  along  and  gives  up  what  it  was 
using. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  They  had  a  hundred  for  the  use  of  the  forces  that  we 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Taber.  No;  they  had  a  hundred  for  the  use  of  the  civilian 
population. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Who  established  them? 

Mr.  Taber.  The  Army. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about;  they  had  100. 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  am  informed  that  the  total  of  the  telephone  lines  of 
the  city  of  Naples  restored  by  the  Army  for  both  Army  and  civilian 
use  was  2,000  of  which  about  100  were  available  for  civilians.  So 
that  when  the  Army  moves  out  entirely  there  will  be  2,000  lines  for 
civilians  out  of  a  former  total  of  32,000  for  the  entire  city.  With 
further  reference  to  your  point,  if  you  will  notice  on  page  6  of  the 
U.  N.  ft.  It.  A.  submission,  the  total  amount  requested  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  contribution  of  U.  N.  It.  It.  A.  in  communication  supplies  is 
$2,000,000.  Only  half  of  this  amount  is  for  telephones.  So  that 
even  if  your  assumption  is  correct,  we  are  not  proposing  in  terms  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  contribution  to  make  any  substantial  contribution 
for  communication  supplies. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman  Taber,  isn’t  this  what  you  are  getting 
at,  that  the  Army  when  it  went  into  Naples,  for  its  own  purposes, 
partially  restored  the  utilities? 

Mr.  Taber.  They  had  to  put  a  lot  of  them  into  service  for  their 
own  purposes  and  in  order  to  permit  the  civilian  population  to  exist. 

Mr.  Crowley.  And  so  that  they  could  use  the  facilities  themselves? 

Mr.  Taber.  Surely. 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  they 
completed  military  operations  there  and  moved  out  there  would  be 
some  benefit  to  the  civilian  economy. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why,  certainly. 

Air.  Crowley.  But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  fixed 
the  communications  up  in  such  shape  that  they  had  a  complete  utility 
system,  water,  sewerage,  electric  plants,  things  like  that,  to  service  that 
community  at  all  adequately.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
went  in  and  did  all  that  they  had  to  do  in  order  to  serve  themselves 
and  to  quiet  things  down  during  the  period  they  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  makeshift  job. 

Air.  Rabaut.  Yes;  a  temporary,  makeshift  job. 

Air.  Crowley.  Yes. 

Air.  Taber.  It  is  all  more  or  less  a  makeshift  job  until  you  get  to  the 
time  when  these  folks  can  do  it  themselves,  anyway. 

Air.  Crowley.  I  think  that  is  right  but  what  may  be  adequate  for 
military  purposes  may  be  completely  inadequate  for  civilian  needs. 

Air.  Rabaut.  That  is  what  was  said  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  are  figuring,  according  to  the  way  I  understand 
it,  that  you  will  probably  follow  the  Army  as  the  Army  moves  out; 
maybe  atter  it  has  expended  the  $560,000,000  that  it  has  set  up  to 
carry  its  relief  operations  during  the  period  of  its  occupation.  The 
things  that  you  need  to  do,  in  the  meantime,  are  limited  to  territory 
that  might  be  under  your  jurisdiction  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  next 
fiscal  year,  plus  the  territory  jmu  already  have  on  your  hands.  Is 
not  that  about  right? 

Air.  Crowley.  I  think  that  is  right,  Air.  Taber  but  I  should  say 
the  next  calendar  year — 1945. 

Air.  Taber.  That  means  that  the  things  that  you  will  require  most 
of  will  be  going  into  stock  piles  between  now  and  the  first  of  next 
January? 

Air.  Crowley.  I  assume  that  it  is  fair  to  predict  that  we  would  not 
get  into  any  substantial  operations  during  the  next  2  or  3  months. 
Most  of  that  would  be  the  organization  period,  getting  your  stock  piles 
and  contracts  made,  and  things  like  that;  isn’t  that  so? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  that  is  right,  for  the  next  2  or  3  months.  I 
think  you  might  well  be  in  substantial  operations  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  w  ill  you  be  in  substantial  operations  unless  the 
Army  moves  out? 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  we  will  get  ahead  faster  if  we  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way;  otherwise  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  start  all  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me — maybe  it  does  to 
somebody  else — that  we  should  provide  the  funds,  that  we  should  be 
asked  to  provide  the  funds  to  take  care  of  the  civilian  population  in 
the  occupied  territory  for  the  Army,  and  then  expect  us  also  to  provide 
the  funds  to  take  care  of  that  same  civilian  population  for  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  during  the  same  period.  That  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  here. 

Mr.  Crowley.  You  are  not  providing  funds  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
and  providing  funds  for  the  military,  for  the  same  period.  As  I 
understand  this  now,  the  military  carries  on  a  certain  amount  of  this 
relief  while  they  have  the  occupancy.  The  only  time  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
goes  in  is  after  the  Army  has  moved  out,  except  where  they  are  invited 
in  by  the  Army.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  That  was  well  understood  in  our  hearings  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Crowley.  And  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  moves  in,  then  your  Army 
expenditures  decrease,  or  stop.  Of  course,  there  must  be  some 
dovetailing  and  coordinating,  Congressman  Taber,  between 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  the  Army.  You  just  cannot  move  the  Army  out 
and  move  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  on  the  same  day.  There  must  be  some 
coordination  and  transition. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  perhaps  is  so.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not 
have  to  be  a  dovetailing  as  to  an  individual  locality  that  extends  over 
5  or  6  months.  The  shift  should  be  rather  rapid  when  it  comes.  I 
do  not  mean  in  1  day,  but  in  a  moderate  length  of  time. 

Here  we  have  an  application  to  the  military  subcommittee  for  funds 
which  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  that  relief  need  down  to  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  in  occupied  Europe.  Then  we  have  another  item  here 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

I  have  been  assuming,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  General  Clay, 
that  Ik  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  really  active  and  important  operations  would 
not  begin  until  after  the  Army  program  was  over.  If  that  is  true, 
arrangements  should  be  made  legislatively  to  see  that  that  relief  item 
that  is  provided  for  the  Army,  stocks  and  everything  else,  are  turned 
over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  that  period;  because  otherwise  we  would 
evidently  be  appropriating,  providing  too  much  funds  for  the  Army 
for  that  purpose,  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  going  to  get  in  there  before  the 
first  of  the  year. 

To  look  at  the  thing  in  any  kind  of  logical  or  fair  way  from  the 
Government’s  standpoint  maybe  is  reactionary  and  liard-boiled,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  darned  sight  more  humanitarian  than  it  is  to  double  up 
on  your  activities  and  get  into  a  position  where  you  are  running  wrong 
end  to. 
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COORDINATION  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION  PROGRAM  WITH  ARM  Y  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RELIEF 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  we  are  doubling  up  at  all.  As  far  as 
the  military  is  concerned,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  indicate  that  I 
thought  I  was  a  judge  as  to  how  much  money  the  Army  ought  to  have 
for  this  relief  when  they  move  into  these  occupied  territories.  I  think 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Army  have  that  money. 

Now,  as  I  visualize  this  problem  from  an  operating  standpoint, 
there  is  not  a  dollar  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  money  spent  in  a  territory  as 
long  as  the  Army  is  going  along  and  operating  in  that  territory  and 
providing  relief.  The  only  time  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  goes  in,  after 
the  Army  has  taken  occupancy,  is  when  the  Army  asks  them  to 
come  in,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  in  to 
do  a  certain  part  of  this  work  so  that  the  Army  may  begin  to  be 
relieved  of  it.  But  there  certainly  is  not  any  intent  that  the  Army 
shall  spend  money  and  that  there  shall  be  a  duplication  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  there  bv  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  T  aber.  Yes;  but  if  we  are  asked  to  provide  what  the  Army 
says  in  their  judgment  is  necessary  to  carry  on  this  relief  work  for  a 
6 -month  period,  and  we  do  provide  it,  and  then  we  provide  for 
another  set-up  without  having  that  whole  thing  in  mind,  we  are 
providing  two  set-ups  to  do  the  same  job. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman  Taber,  I  think  you  are  taking  the 
attitude  that  the  management  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  going  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  irresponsible;  that  they  are  going  to  get  this  appropriation  and 
see  how  quickly  they  can  spend  it,  and  spend  it  during  the  same  time 
that  the  Army  is  doing  their  work,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the 
fun  of  spending  it. 

The  appropriation  is  being  made,  as  I  understand,  so  that  we  may 
make  our  contribution  to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  in  order  that  we  may  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  authorization  bill.  If  the  Army,  if  the  whole  war,  is 
slowed  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  slow  up  very  definitely  the 
part  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  can  play  in  this  relief  work. 

But,  Congressman  Taber,  when  you  are  talking  about  making  an 
appropriation  of  $450,000,000  for  our  part  of  it;  if  that  is  what  it 
costs  us  to  help  provide  relief  for  those  people  in  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tories,  it  is  not  a  lot  of  money  for  this  Government  to  contribute;  it  is 
not  too  much  if  it  is  handled  on  such  a  basis  that  we  get  the  most  good 
for  the  money  spent,  in  the  way  of  good  will  and  the  restoration  of 
those  people,  so  that  we  may  minimize  human  suffering  in  the  countries 
of  our  allies  in  this  war. 

CREATION  OF  STOCK  PILES  OF  FOOD  AND  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  just  that  standpoint  and  I 
rather  have  doubts  that  the  other  side  of  the  table  appreciates  that 
whole  situation.  The  way  this  thing  is  put  up  to  us,  it  means  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  policy  which  has  been  going  along  and  which  has  been 
built  up  in  this  country,  of  tremendous  stock  piles  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
that  has  wasted  and  dissipated  our  manpower.  And  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  slightest  thought  of  laying  the  thing  out  on  the  table 
and  showing  what  there  is  in  sight,  and  what  it  is  that  they  need  to 
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have  stock  piles  of,  or  how  to  do  anything  on  a  business  basis.  That 
is  the  thing  that  bothers  me.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  of  that 
kind  that  came  to  my  desk  this  morning.  Maybe  you  do  not  bother 
with  those  things,  but  they  make  an  appeal  to  me. 

Creamery  butter  in  cold  storage,  April  1,  1944,  82,000,000  pounds; 
April  1,  1943,  16,000,000  pounds. 

American  cheese  in  cold  storage,  April  1,  1944,  121,000,000  pounds; 
April  1,  1943,  64,000,000  pounds. 

I  could  go  on  with  that  same  kind  of  picture.  We  have  the  same 
kind  of  picture  with  respect  to  a  lot  of  these  things  that  we  got  the 
other  day  from  Colonel  Olmstead  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

I  like  to  see  these  things  handled  in  a  way  that  will  not  dissipate 
our  resources,  because,  to  my  mind,  the  dissipation  of  our  resources 
is  hindering  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman  Taber,  no  one  wishes  to  dissipate  our 
resources.  But  with  all  of  the  starvation  that  exists  today  we  must 
build  up  sufficient  stocks  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  areas  when  they 
are  liberated;  otherwise  supplies  may  not  be  available. 

(Mr.  Acheson  made  a  statement  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Acheson,  that  you  submit  that 
statement  in  revised  form,  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Acheson.  1  shall  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Taber  has  raised  the  question  of  the  need  for  appropriating  this  amount 
for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  operations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  This  question  implies  that  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration’s  activities  during  this  period  will  be  confined 
largely  to  stock-piling  and  preparatory  work  and  that,  in  view  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  military  authorities  for  civilian  relief  during  the  initial  period  of  military 
responsibility,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  have 
relatively  few  direct  relief  operations  to  conduct  during  this  period.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  will  be  called  upon  to  take  responsibility  for 
substantial  civilian  relief  operations  during  the  next  fiscal  year  and  even  before 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1944. 

The  requested  appropriation  of  the  Army  for  relief  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  the  relief  requirements  for  6  months  of  western  Europe  and  certain 
parts  of  Italy  near  the  battle  lines. 

I  should  point  out  that  if  fighting  continues  in  Europe  it  may  be  desirable  to 
extend  direct  lend-lease  aid  to  the  newly  mobilized  troops  or  the  guerilla  armies  of 
our  liberated  allies.  Such  lend-lease  aid  may  consist,  not  only  of  military  supplies 
but  also  of  other  supplies  for  local  production  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
Allied  armies.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that,  depending  on  the  trend  of 
military  operations,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
will  be  called  upon  to  conduct  substantial  operations  in  these  areas  before  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Thus,  if  the  invasion  of  western  Europe  should  occur 
this  spring  and  operations  should  develop  favorably,  .United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  might  be  called  upon  to  take  over  from  the  Army 
in  western  Europe  by  the  end  of  1944.  Although  the  western  European  countries 
are  expected  to  pay  in  foreign  exchange  for  the  greater  part  of  their  relief  imports,  it 
is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  have  considerable  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

As  to  Italy,  it  is  probable  that  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  a  substantial  part  of  southern 
Italy  will  be  an  area  of  civilian  responsibility  for  relief  before  the  end  of  1944. 
If  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Council  should 
authorize  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to  operate 
in  Italy,  this  will  be  an  important  responsibility  for  which  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  must  be  prepared. 
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As  to  the  Balkans,  which  are  expected  eventually  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  operations, 
it  has  already  been  explained  to  you  that  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  may  have  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  relief  in  Greece, 
Albania  and  Yugoslavia  before  the  end  of  1944,  depending  again  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  military  operations. 

Finally,  there  is  the  eastern  European  area,  which  is  particularly  a  Russian 
theater  of  military  operations.  While  we  cannot  predict  the  timetable  in  this 
area  and  while  we  do  not  know  the  plans  of  the  Soviet  military  authorities  as 
to  when  or  under  what  conditions  they  will  expect  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  to  undertake  operations  therein,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  already  portions  of  Czechoslovakia  have  been  liberated  and  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  called  upon  to  assume  responsibility  at  least  in  parts  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Poland  before  the  end  of  this  year.  These,  of  course,  will  be  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  opera¬ 
tions  since  Czechoslovakia  and  especially  Poland  will  be  seriously  in  need  of 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  assistance  after 
liberation.  As  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  it  is  also  possible  that  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  have  to  take  over  in  those  areas 
during  the  period  in  question  although  further  authorization  of  the  Council  will 
be  needed  as  in  the  case  of  Italy. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  our  military  authorities  are  making  plans  for  the 
initial  relief  of  areas  occupied  by  them,  it  is  practically  certain  that  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  have  substantial  relief  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  various  parts  of  Europe  during  this  period  either  as  a  result  of 
taking  over  from  our  military  authorities  at  the  end  of  the  military  period  of 
relief  in  areas  of  our  military  operations  or  as  a  result  of  taking  over  from  the 
armies  of  other  nations  in  theaters  of  operations  in  which  United  States  forces 
will  not  participate.  While  we  cannot  predict  the  exact  scope  of  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  responsibilities  in  Europe  during  this 
period,  we  must  plan  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be  substantial  and  we  must 
be  prepared  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to 
take  over  with  the  minimum  of  dislocation  from  the  respective  military  authorities. 

COUNTRIES  THAT  WILL  REQUIRE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  ASSISTANCE 

The  Chairman.  We  will  resume  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Taber.  Can  you  give  us,  Mr.  Aeheson,  the  picture  of  the  group 
of  people  that  you  are  anticipating  might  be  in  a  state  which  would 
require  that  this  country  look  after  them  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe? 
What  peoples  are  they? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Are  you  referring  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes.  That  is  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  mean  anything  peculiar 
to  this  country  of  the  whole  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operation.  I  think,  start¬ 
ing  at  the  south,  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  all  is  going  to  be 
Greece.  Greece,  as  you  know,  is  in  a  very  bad  state  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  time.  Greece’s  neighbor  Yugoslavia  will  also 
be  in  a  difficult  situation,  though  perhaps  not  as  great  because  there 
may  be  more  local  production  of  grains  in  Yugoslavia  than  there  is 
likely  to  be  in  Greece  after  the  enemy  leaves.  I  should  say  that  of 
the  enemy  countries,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  might  well  be 
self-supporting,  or  nearly  so.  Probably  so  as  to  foodstuffs,  anyway. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  would  not  expect  that  to  be  reached  from  the 
standpoint  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  a  long  time  to  come? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  should  think  that  they  might  be  reached  quite 
soon  but  I  am  not  a  military  expert. 
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Mr.  Taber.  You  would  not  think  the  Army  would  want  to  give 
up  control  of  either  Rumania  or  Bulgaria.  I  am  not  a  military  expert, 
but  what  I  have  seen  of  the  picture  would  not  make  me  think  so. 

Mr.  Acheson.  If  I  may  answer  that  question  off  the  record,  I  will. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

We  left  off  talking  about  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  What  I  said 
about  Yugoslavia  applies  to  Albania.  That  will  be  a  relief  section. 
I  think  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  forecast  what  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
may  or  may  not  do  in  the  ex-enemy  countries  at  that  time,  although 
there  may  be  operations  having  to  do  with  displaced  persons  and 
perhaps  health  measures  which  may  be  necessary.  There  will  be  a 
very  considerable  need  for  civilian  supply  and  relief  work  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Poland  will  present  a  very  serious  and  large  problem. 
Poland  has  been  denuded  of  a  great  deal  of  its  agricultural  machinery 
and  has  suffered  a  tremendous  exodus  of  population.  Populations 
that  do  not  belong  to  Poland  have  been  brought  in  there,  and  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  has  been  destroyed.  The  country  is  in  bad  shape 
and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  are  not  so  many  people  left  in  Poland  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prewar  population? 

Mr.  Acheson*  I  think  aside  from  the  Jewish  population  which  has 
been  very  seriously  decimated - 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  Jews  were  there? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  can  find  that  out  for  you.  It  is  a  terrible  story. 
I  can  supply  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  mean  the  ones  that  are  gone.  There  is  no 
point  in  providing  funds  for  them. 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  quite  correct.  What  I  meant  to  say  is  that 
aside  from  the  Jewish  population  which  has  to  a  very  large  extent 
been  killed  by  the  Germans,  you  will  shortly  have  approximately 
the  same  number  of  Poles  that  you  had  before  the  war.  Some  Poles 
have  been  deported  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  but  they  will  be 
brought  back  into  Poland  and  will  present  a  very  serious  relief 
problem,. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  would  not  expect  that  as  an  early  proposition, 
however. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  should  expect  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  begin 
operations  in  Poland  shortly  after  the  Baltic  is  opened.  That  may 
depend  upon  the  collapse  of  Germany  or  upon  some  military  operation 
that  I  cannot  foresee. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  cannot  take  the  population  out  of  Germany  and 
move  it  to  Poland  until  Germany  collapses. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  beginning  of  relief  in  Poland  on  a  very  large 
scale  is  contingent  on  the  reopening  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  collapse  of 
Germany,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Mr.  Taber.  Even  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  would  not  make  it  a 
major  proposition  until  after  Germany  collapsed. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Or  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  Poland.  They 
might  be  driven  out  of  Poland  before  they  collapse. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  people  are  there  in  those  territories? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  can  supply  that  figure. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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European  Population  Figures 

According  to  the  most  recent  pre-war  official  census  figures  of  the  various 
countries,  the  total  population  of  Europe,  excluding  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  British  Isles,  was  approximately  340,000,000.  However,  the 
date  of  the  census  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  countries  was  as  far  back  as  1930 
so  that  the  actual  total  population  of  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
probably  considerably  higher. 

Available  figures  for  the  occupied  countries,  excluding  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  enemy  or  enemy  satellite  countries,  are  as  follows: 


United  Nations 


Population 


Enemies  and  enemy  satellites 


Population 


Total 


Eastern  Europe: 

Albania  1 _ 

Czechoslovakia 

Greece _ 

Poland _ 

Yugoslavia _ 


1,003, 124 
15,247,000 
7. 108,  814 
34,  775,  700 
16,  200. 000 


Eastern  Europe: 

Austria _ 

Bulgaria _ 

Finland _ 

Hungary _ 

Rumania _ 


7. 009, 000 
6,  550, 000 
3, 887, 000 
14,  733,  000 
13.  291,000 


74,  334,  638 


45.  470. 000 


119,804,038 


Western  Europe: 

Belgium-Luxemburg. 

Denmark  >... . . 

France  _ 

Netherlands _ 

Norway... . . . 


8,  088,  553 
3,  805,  000 
38,  000,  000 
8,  728.  509 
2,  937. 000 


Western  Europe: 

Germany _ 

Italy . . 


79.  375, 000 
45,  801,  000 


Grand  total 


62, 157, 122 
136,  491,  760 


125,  176,  000 


187,  333, 122 


170,  646,  000 


307, 137,  760 


1  Not  one  of  United  Nations. 

Note. — Above  figures  taken  from  the  1944  World  Almanac. 


POLAND 

The  most  recent  official  figure  as  to  the  population  of  Poland  was  32,000,000; 
according  to  the  1931  census.  It  is  estimated  that  this  figure  had  increased  to 
about  35,000,000  or  more  by  1939,  of  which  about  10  percent,  or  3,500,000  were 
Jews.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  change  in  population 
that  has  occurred  in  Poland  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  since  available  reports 
tend  to  contradict  each  other  to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  reports  place  the 
total  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the  war  and  the  occupation  since  September 
1939,  within  Hie  pre-war  boundaries  of  Poland  as  high  as  4,000,000  of  which  some 
2,000,000  are  reported  to  be  Jews;  other  reports  indicate  substantially  lower 
numbers  of  deaths.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  another  4,000,000  p;  ople 
have  fled  or  have  been  deported.  This  latter  group  will  in  large  part  return  after 
liberation. 


BREAK-DOWN  OF  ESTIMATES 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  turn  to  the  folder  or  consult 
this  orange-colored  document,  which  is  the  document  incorporated  in 
the  folder  under  the  appropriation  requests,  you  will  find,  the  break¬ 
down  of  this  item.  It  is  the  first  sheet  in  the  secret  document,  in 
yellow.  It  is  in  the  folder  on  a  separate  pamphlet.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  objection  to  putting  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Acheson.  No. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Summary  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  purposes  of  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  legislation 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Estimates  for 
preparatory 
period 

Estimates  after 
preparatory 
period  (par¬ 
tially  covered 
by  transfer 
authority) 

Totals 

Goods: 

Food . . . .  .  . . . .  . 

108 

265 

373 

Food  production  and  processing  supplies _ 

53 

3 

56 

Clothing,  textiles,  and  footwear . . 

150 

65 

215 

Health  supplies  and  soap . . . .  .  . . . 

8 

61 

69 

Repair  and  operating  supplies. _ _ 

100 

100 

Subtotal . .  ...  . . 

419 

394 

813 

Services: 

Administrative  cost  of  procurement _  _ 

2 

2 

4 

Transportation  costs.  .  .. _  ..  .  .  .  ... 

20 

126 

146 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

administrative  expenses _  _ 

4 

4 

Relief  services . . . . . 

5 

25 

30 

Totals _  _ _ _ 

450 

547 

997 

Appropriation  request . . 

1  450 

2350 

800 

1  By  appropriation  of  funds. 

2  By  transfer  authority. 


The  Chairman.  It  shows  the  segregation  of  amounts  as  between  the 
two  periods  of  use,  between  the  preparatory  period  and  the  post 
preparatory  period,  according  to  the  category  of  supplies  to  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

I  notice  that  you  followed  in  these  tabulations  the  pattern  you  set  in 
giving  us  detailed  information  on  lend-lease  estimates  except  that  in 
those  we  were  furnished  with  a  country-by-country  segregation.  I 
presume  this  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  that  the  country 
destination  will  be  determined  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  not  by  F.  E.  A., 
and  will  also  not  be  until  there  is  some  change  in  the  military  situation? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  outline  in  your  estimate  gives  us  a  very 
practical  approach  to  the  problem.  In  order  of  the  total  needs,  I  see 
that  you  have  food,  $373,000,000;  clothing,  textiles,  and  footwear, 
$215,000,000;  transportation  costs,  $146,000,000;  repair  and  operating 
supplies,  $100,000,000;  health  supplies  and  soap,  $69,000,000;  food 
production  and  processing  supplies,  $56,000,000;  relief  service, 
$30,000,000,  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  administration,  $4,000,000,  and 
administrative  cost  of  procurement  $4,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
$997,000,000.  You  are  asking  for  $800,000,000. 

In  procuring  supplies  I  assume  you  will  utilize  the  same  procurement 
agencies  that  you  use  for  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  follow  the  same  policy  of  procurement 
within  the  United  States  wherever  possible  as  in  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

DETAILED  ESTIMATES  OF  FOOD  SUPPLIES  WORKED  OUT  WITH  WAR  FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chairman.  On  page  2  we  take  up  the  first  group.  There  is  a 
detailed  estimate  of  $373,700,000  for  grains,  dried  beans,  peas,  and  soya 
products,  canned  meats,  canned  fish,  lard,  salt  pork,  milk,  and  cheese. 
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Now,  is  there  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  United  States  so  they  can 
be  procured — some  must  be  procured  in  the  months  just  ahead,  if  they 
are  to  be  had  at  all  this  year?  Also,  is  there  a  sufficient  supply  in  the 
United  States  from  which  they  can  be  procured  without  unnecessarily 
depleting  our  own  supplies? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  checked  that  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  available.  I  might  say  this  has  all  been  gone  over  by  the  War 
Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  these,  if  not  all  of  these,  must  be  procured 
months  ahead  in  order  to  be  available  when  needed? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  will  be  properly  processed  and  packaged  to 
provide  against  deterioration? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  be  transported  to  any  climate? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  will  last  for  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  would  like  to  put 
in  the  record  a  letter  fromjhe  War  Food  Administrator  along  the  lines 
that  you  have  asked. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


War  Food  Administration, 

Washington,  May  1,  1944- 

Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Foreign  Economics  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Crowley:  Members  of  your  staff  and  representatives  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  securing  food  and  other  agricultural 
products  from  United  States  sources  for  use  by  United  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  in  liberated  areas.  Following  these  discussions  you  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  which  carries  the  general  approval  of  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  we  are  unable  to  make  a  firm  commitment  on 
this  program  because  of  the  uncertainties  in  predicting  the  course  of  the  war. 
These  same  uncertain  lies  necessarily  influence  the  extent  to  which  supplies  will 
be  available  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

While  these  uncertainties  are  present,  I  feel  that  this  program  for  LTnited  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  reasonable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  You  may  count  on  our  full  cooperation  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Sincerely, 


Marvin  Jones,  Administrator. 


INVENTORIES  CAN  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  MILITARY  IF 

DESIRABLE 

The  Chairman.  In  case  there  is  a  possibility  of  deterioration, 
would  it  be  practical,  or  have  you  considered,  permitting  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  to  supply  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  or  to  use  these  supplies  that 
you  have  procured  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  then  replace  them  later  on 
from  their  own  supplies? 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  language  of  the  appropriation  bill  so  provides. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  done,  and  you  are  in  position  to  do 
it  if  necessary? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  This  category  will  be  procured  by  the  War  Food 
Administration? 
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Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to 
make  with  reference  to  this  particular  group  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  that  of  course,  food 
products  are  an  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  part  of  the  relief 
program. 

The  Chairman.  I  note  your  impact  statement  at  the  bottom  of 
page  2.  They  are  not  very  large  proportions  of  our  total  estimated 
1944  supply.  Of  course,  if  we  add  the  impact  of  lend-lease  to  our 
total  1944  supply  to  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  impact,  it  will  very  materially 
increase  some  of  these  percentages.  However,  that  would  not  be 
fair,  would  it,  inasmuch  as  the  lend-lease  would  cease  or  be  largely 
reduced  when  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  impact  began  to  be  felt? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  that  may  be  true  to  some  extent  at  least. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  notice  from  your  note  on  the  impact,  that 
the  impact  is  figured  only  in  terms  of  funds  listed  under  the  prepara¬ 
tory  period  which  in  dollars  and  cents  is  about  40  percent  of  the  total. 
You  state  also  that  the  time  of  procurement  for  requirements  for  the 
preparatory  period  is  indefinite.  It  is  not  known  for  how  long  a 
period  this  will  be  spread. 

When  are  the  goods  listed  under  the  column  “Required  following 
preparatory  period”  expected  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  depends  on  when  the  Nazis  give  up  or  with¬ 
draw  inside  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  give  impact  figures  you 
have  to  take  a  time  factor  into  consideration — what  percentage  will 
go  out  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  a  given  period  of  time;  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
will  operate  on  a  substantial  scale,  when  areas  are  liberated.  We  do 
not  know  when  that  will  be.  Furthermore  in  working  out  the  impact 
figures  for  the  second  phase,  the  post-preparatory  period,  j-ou  do 
not  know  in  advance  with  any  decree  of  precision  how  much  of  the 
supplies  made  available  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  obtained  from  sup¬ 
plies  previouslv  acquired  by  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Lend-Lease,  and 
which  may  become  available  for  distribution  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
because  other  needs  have  diminished  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  In  respect  to  western  Europe,  for  instance, 
the  goods  are  listed  under  preparatory  period  and  woidd  be  utilized 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year,  at  the  earliest,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  necessarily.  In  terms  of  the  contingencies  of  war, 
various  circumstances  can  develop.  For  example,  if  the  pattern  of 
the  last  war  shoidd  be  followed,  with  a  request  for  an  armistice  by 
the  Germans  acceptable  to  the  Allied  forces,  we  would  not  have  to 
fight  across  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  presumably  the  period 
of  military  control  would  be  much  shorter.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  might  then 
be  called  in  fairly  soon  after  the  German  collapse.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  you  might  have  a  token  military  force,  and  a  short  period 
of  military  control.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  fighting  almost 
inch  by  inch  in  different  parts  of  western,  northern,  and  southern 
Europe.  Under  such  circumstances  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  be  called 
in  only  for  smaller  areas  well  behind  the  front.  Our  experience  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  is  an  illustration.  The  Army  now  feels  that  Sicily 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  can  be  turned  over  to  civilian  agencies 
for  the  handling  of  civilian  supplies,  whereas  in  parts  of  Italy  toward 
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Home  there  is  still  a  period  of  military  control  and  there  will  continue 
to  be  such  control. 

Now,  what  the  developments  of  the  war  will  be,  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  predict  with  any  certainty. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  The  supplies  listed  in  the  post-preparatory 
period  would  not  be  obtained  until  the  termination  of  the  military 
period. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  cannot  wait  until  the  actual  termination  of  the 
military  period,  to  obtain  them,  because  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  the  job  when  it  takes  over  from  the  Army.  But,  roughly 
speaking,  we  would  not  have  to  obtain  them  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  use 
until  the  end  of  the  military  period  was  in  sight. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  So  you  would  not  expect  to  acquire  them  with 
respect  to  western  Europe  until  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  next 
calendar  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  As  I  have  said,  there  may  well  be  a  necessity  for 
commencing  procurement  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Insofar  as 
Sicily  is  concerned,  we  are  already  almost  in  the  period  following  the 
preparatory  period,  because  the  Army  wishes  to  terminate  its  control 
of  civilian  supply. 

SUPPLIES  MUST  BE  PROCURED  AND  AVAILABLE  WHEN  NEEDED 

Mr.  Taber.  Turning  now  to  these  things  that  you  have  set  up  here 
that  you  want  to  buy,  you  have  a  great  amount  of  beans  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  not  a  big  item  in  dollars.  Also,  you  have  canned  fish,  salt 
pork,  and  milk.  Evidently  you  have  a  set-up  there  that  is  not  entirely 
thought  out.  You  are  buying  all  your  salt  pork  that  you  are  going  to 
want  in  a  year  in  this  preparatory  period,  when  we  all  know  ordi¬ 
narily  the  big  season  for  the  pork  business  is  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  you  are  buying  a  great  quantity  of  milk — I  do  not  know  what  it 
is— dried  milk  and  canned  milk,  and  that  sort  of  thing — when  there 
are  very  substantial  inventories  available,  so  that  it  can  be  had  most 
of  the  time.  You  are  evidently  figuring  to  buy  in  this  6  months’ 
period  all  the  milk  and  pork  that  you  are  going  to  use  during  the  whole 
year.  I  am  going  into  those  questions  and  the  fish  question  because 
those  tlnee  items  are  practically  the  whole  thing  in  the  preparatory 
period  and  are  evidently  items  that  would  not  have  to  be  bought  too 
long  ahead  to  get  them  in  view  of  the  stock  piles  that  already  exist. 

Now.  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  have  made  a  good  case  for 
having  available  to  you  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  anything 
like  the  amount  you  have  set  up  here  for  those  three  items.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  you  are  assuming  a  period  of  a  year.  Now, 
as  General  Clay  testified  in  one  illustration,  if  yrou  want  to  make  the 
quick  transition  from  military  to  civilian  responsibility  in  Sicily,  then 
a  civilian  agency  must  be  equipped  and  ready  to  handle  Sicily.  That 
might  be  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  That  means  that  in  that  case,  as  an  example, 
you  would  begin  to  operate  almost  the  day  after  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  this  appropriation  or  whatever  adjustment  period  was  required 
with  the  Army. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  answer  is  not  responsive  to  the  meat  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  because  the  meat  of  the  question  is  that  you  are  evidently  getting 
your  whole  period  of  supplies  of  those  rather  important  items  of  diet 
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in  the  first  6  months,  whereas  the  probability  would  be  that  you  would 
not  need  them  until  later. 

That  is,  the  biggest  part  of  them.  I  would  not  say  that  you  would 
not  need  any  of  them,  but  the  biggest  part  of  them  you  would  not. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  had  not  finished  the  answer.  With  the  civilian  case  as 
an  example,  and  with  what  Mr.  Acheson  told  you  about  eastern 
Europe,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  within  the  first  3 
months  after  the  appropriation  or  within  the  first  year  when  the  load 
is  going  to  fall  in  terms  of  need.  That  is  one  thing.  Part  of  it  is  un¬ 
predictable.  The  important  point  about  the  split  up  of  items  between 
the  so-called  preparatory  periods  is  that  items  that  took  a  long  time 
to  procure  or  which  become  available  at  only  seasonable  periods  are 
classed  as  preparatory  and  items  which  presumably  will  be  available 
at  all  times  are  classed  as  post-preparatory.  We  have  taken  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  our  food  experts  and  the  War  Food  Administration’s  experts 
as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  procure  particular  items  in  advance. 

Mr.  Tabfr.  You  have  got  that  amount  set  up  as  the  part  that  you 
woidd  need  for  the  whole  period.  That  is  all  that  you  have  got  set  up. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tabi?r.  Thcie  is  not  any  break  of  an  item  there  that  woidd 
be  required  following  the  preparatory  period.  On  the  bean  question 
you  split  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  bean  question,  perhaps,  is  in  about  the  same  state 
as  the  pork  and  milk  situation  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  canned  fish  business  and  the  stock  piles  on  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  I  want  to  get  clear  is  that  as  far  as  the  need  is 
concerned,  aside  from  the  stock  pile,  we  may  have  to  use  the  salt  pork 
within  the  next  6  months  and  it  may  not  be  avadable  in  any  event 
when  we  need  it.  There  may  well  not  be  the  great  supply  of  salt 
pork  next  year  that  there  is  this  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  true.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  set 
this  up  as  your  requirement  and  you  have  not  set  up  anything  in  the 
following  period,  it  seems  that  it  was  set  up  for  the  whole  period. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  As  far  as 
procurement  and  the  stock-pile  considerations  are  concerned,  on  the 
best  advice  we  can  get  from  our  own  food  people  and  from  the  people 
in  the  War  Food  Administration,  this  is  the  most  efficient  and  intelli¬ 
gent  thing  to  do  in  the  category  of  salt  pork,  milk  and  cheese,  dried 
milk  and  canned  milk.  That  takes  into  account  that  before  pro¬ 
curement  is  engaged  in  if  there  are  inventories  available  there  is 
another  relook  at  them,  so  it  is  not  a  question  of  new  acquisitions 
if  they  are  available.  We  must  also  look  toward  the  acquisition  of 
seasonal  supplies  during  the  flush  season,  when  they  are  available. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  have  all  been  learning  a  good  deal  about  a  lot  of 
these  things  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  and  we  should  cash  in  on 
those  things. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  should,  and  in  general  the  war  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  our  sights  have  been  too  low  rather  than  too  high  and 
that  we  had  too  little  and  not  too  much. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  have  had  a  large  quantity  of  canned  milk  spoiled 
because  we  tried  to  carry  it  too  long.  I  am  just  using  that  as  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  thing  you  are  getting  into  when  you  try  to 
buy  too  far  in  advance  and  stock-pile  too  much.  The  people  that  are 
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used  to  handling  that  kind  of  stuff  know.  We  in  the  legislature  and 
probably  some  of  you  folks  heading  up  some  of  these  agencies  have  not 
been  through  the  mill  on  it,  but  when  we  get  experience  we  ought  to 
profit  by  it  and  not  let  the  same  thing  happen  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  milk  case  we  are  talking  about  apparently  that 
refers  to  evaporated  milk. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  would  be  canned  milk. 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

Mr.  Taber.  Dry  milk  does  not  have  the  same  degree  of  spoilage — 
susceptibility  to  spoilage. 

Mr  Cox  No. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Cox  and  I  do  not  disagree  as  to  the  fact  that  we 
should  not  go  out  and  build  up  a  stock  pile  in  advance  of  materials 
which  are  already  available.  I  can  certainly  understand  the  practical 
operation,  Mr.  Taber,  that  before  we  went  out  and  bought  something 
in  advance,  where  the  supply  is  reasonably  long,  we  would  look  at  the 
thing  pretty  carefully  to  determine  whether  it  was  necessary  to  buy, 
or  whether  we  already  had  inventories  available  so  that  in  case  of 
some  demand  coming  upon  us  immediately  it  could  be  met.  Certainly 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  before  we  acquire  any  stock  pile  we 
would  try  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes,  because  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  when  its  program  becomes  effective,  the  Army’s  demand  for 
stock  piling  and  the  Army’s  tremendous  requirements  for  stock  piling 
of  food  is  going  to  stop. 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  time  somewhere  in  this  war 
that  your  stock  pile  necessarily  is  bound  to  start  going  down,  and 
certainly  those  stocks  and  supplies  should  be  available  to  us  to  draw 
upon  as  soon  as  the  need  for  them  occurs.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  soldiers  will  continue  to  eat  even  after  they  have  stopped 
fighting. 

Mr.  Taber.  For  instance,  you  have  got  salt  pork  here,  quite  a  big 
item.  That  will  keep  longer  than  milk,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  forever, 
and  have  it  very  good. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  think  should  be  made. 
The  intent  of  this  language  in  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation  bill 
is  to  take  into  consideration  just  the  point  you  have  made — that 
pretty  careful  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  as  to  whether  any  stock  piles 
are  available  that  can  be  used  before  any  new  supplies  are  bought. 
And  certainly,  as  far  as  stock  piles  are  available  and  can  be  used  as 
Mr.  Crowley  points  out  they  should  be  used,  but  that  cannot  be  done 
unless  there  is  money  to  pay  for  the  goods. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  you  would  not  want  to  buy  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  for  instance,  stocks  which  they  were  pretty  apt  to 
distribute  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Cox.  If  their  stocks  cannot  be  drawn  upon  then  we  must 
procure  supplies  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  if  they  have  reasonably  good  inventories  and  those 
inventories  are  going  to  pile  up  rather  than  go  down — they  pile  up  to 
the  1st  of  September,  and  after  that  they  are  going  to  be  fairly  stable 
until  the  1st  of  December. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Taber,  we  are  relying  on  our  food  experts. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  will  not  be  doing  a  lot  after  that. 
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Mr.  Cox.  Lot  us  assume  on  the  15th  of  October  we  want  to  acquire 
some  inventories,  just  as  a  matter  of  good,  intelligent  management. 
Inquiries  would  be  made  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  con¬ 
cerning  what  inventories  are  on  hand.  We  would  keep  in  mind  the 
restoration  of  stocks  that  may  be  drawn  upon,  as  well  as  determining 
what  needs  are  likely  to  arise;  but  in  any  event  when  you  acquire  the 
stocks,  you  need  to  be  able  to  finance  them. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  looks  to  me  like  you  have  quite  a  considerable 
amount  in  there  and  that  you  could  get  along  without  that  amount, 
in  that  set-up.  I  do  not  know  about  canned  fish.  I  suppose  it 
would  keep  for  a  year  or  so,  but  not  too  long. 

Mr.  Crowley.  First,  Mr.  Taber,  over  a  period  of  6  months  or  a 
year’s  time,  if  you  are  reasonably  right  in  your  estimate  of  what  you 
are  going  to  have  to  have,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  build  up  your 
inventory  in  2  or  3  months,  or  something  like  that,  for  many  supplies. 

And,  let  us  assume  we  learn  that  the  Commodity  Credit  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  inventory;  it  certainly  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  go  out  and 
buy  $100,000  worth  of  milk,  for  instance,  and  take  that  over  and 
warehouse  it  if  Commodity  Credit  has  milk  on  hand.  So,  we  might 
buy  only  $25,000  as  long  as  that  surplus  remains  on  which  we  could 
draw;  that  would  be  an  inventory  which  we  could  use. 

But  that,  to  my  mind,  does  not  mean  that  you  would  not  need  to 
have  the  money  appropriated,  because  whatever  inventory  you  use 
you  need  to  have  the  cash  available  in  the  event  you  must  use  it  to 
pay  for  the  inventory.  That  is  particularly  necessary  with  highly 
seasonal  products  like  fish,  that  can  only  be  bought  during  the  season. 

Mr.  T  aber.  Why  should  we  set  up  ourselves  to  attempt  to  manage 
the  imports  of  everything  into  a  country  where  they  might  nave  the. 
funds  available  to  handle  it  themselves?  That  is  something  I  have 
wanted  to  ask.  I  did  not  ask  it  yesterday  afternoon  but  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  that  kind  of  an  operation  will  not  ci’eate  a  very  serious 
trouble  in  these  other  countries. 

Mr.  Cox.  As  Mr.  Aclieson  testified  yesterdav,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
considered  policy,  as  far  as  the  F.  E.  A.  is  concerned,  affecting  the 
resolution,  any  country  that  lias  foreign  exchange,  whether  it  is  in 
gold  or  dollars,  will  acquire  imports  in  the  United  States  with  it,  and 
those  imports  will  not  come  out  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  would  do  away  with  a  good  many  of  the  operations 
of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  would  from  the  standpoint  of  financing,  but  these 
estimates  are  exclusive  of  what  we  assume  will  be  purchased  by  those 
countries  which  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  acquire  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Taber.  For  instance,  if  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  or 
Denmark  were  able  to  buy  their  own  stuff  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous 
for  us  to  be  trying  to  run  it  for  them. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  except  that  F.  E.  A.  might  buy  for  them  in  order 
to  continue  the  advantages  of  centralized  procurement. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  if  they  buy  their  supplies  it  would  make  the  burden 
very  much  lighter  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  you  would  not  have  to  figure 
on  that. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right,  but  these  supplies  are  not  included 
in  our  budget. 
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Mr.  Taber.  I  understood  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  kind  of  going 
into  the  grocery  business. 

Mr.  Cox  (interposing).  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  all  of  these  places,  or  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  was  apt  to  lead  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Crowley.  May  I  say  something  off  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

ESTIMATE  COVERS  6  MONTHS  OPERATION 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  notice  all  of  this  is  figured  in  metric  tons. 
Over  how  long  a  period  of  time  are  these  items  before  us  supposed 
to  cover?  It  seems  to  be  figured  in  terms  of  population. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  intended  to  cover  about  6  months  of  full  operation. 
Now,  population  was  one  of  the  things  that  was  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  way  this  appropriation  request  was  made  up.  Require¬ 
ments  were  figured  in  terms  of  the  population  and  of  special  local 
needs.  For  example,  we  used  detailed  studies  based  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  from  inside  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Greece,  as  to  what 
their  diet  is,  what  the  food  situation  is,  and  so  forth. 

Against  the  over-all  needs  so  estimated  we  placed  estimates  of 
wliat  could  be  produced  locally,  and  so  arrived  at  the  amount  of  what 
would  be  the  indispensable  minimum  of  supplies  that  would  have  to 
be  brought  into  those  countries.  Then  we  proceeded  to  consider  the 
amount  of  those  supplies  which  could  reasonably  come  from  the 
United  States,  a  figure  which  depended  on  available  supplies  here  in 
the  light  of  other  competing  demands,  the  limitation  on  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.’s  funds  and  what  other  countires  could  probably  supply. 

You  may  want  to  examine  this  .sample  sheet,  showing  diet  levels 
in  occupied  countries,  Mr.  Wigglesworth. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  This  is  in  terms  of  calories? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  It  does  not  give  us  a  very  good  picture. 

Mr.  Cox.  Calorie  content  of  the  average  diet  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  the  amounts  of  food  needed.  For 
example,  the  diet  of  the  Poles  and  the  Greeks  is  800  calories  per  day 
on  this  table,  while  the  minimum  subsistence  level  is  2,000,  and  the 
average  per  day  for  this  country  is  3,200  calories. 

Now  we  have  tried  to  base  our  program  on  the  items  that  can  be 
produced  here  which  are  essential  to  the  diet  of  those  countries, 
providing  them  with  things  the  people  there  are  accustomed  to  eat 
rather  than  trying  to  develop  something  fancy,  some  new  diet  that 
does  not  fit  their  needs. 

relief  supplies  will  supplement  regular  supplies 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  For  example,  $10,000,000  worth  of  grain  is 
included  in  this  table,  when  added  to  such  grains  as  may  be  provided 
from  other  sources.  Now  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  intends  to  cover  a  period 
of  6  months  in  respect  to  all  countries? 
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Mr.  Cox.  At  least. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  In  western  and  eastern  Europe  and  any 
other  country  tliat  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  function  in. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right,  but  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  only  provide,  for 
that  period,  or  for  a  longer  period  if  need  be,  the  difference  between 
the  local  production  of  cereals  and  grains,  in  the  liberated  areas  and 
the  aggregate  consumption  requirements  required  to  bring  the  diet 
up  to  a  reasonable  subsistence  level.  Of  course,  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
total  contribution  in  terms  of  imported  supplies,  will  be  something 
like  $2,000,000,000,  while  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  we  have 
the  liberated  areas  m.ay  need  some  $7,500,000,000  of  imported  supplies. 
The  difference  will  have  to  be  made  up  from  what  these  countries  can 
afford  to  buy  with  their  own  assets  and  what  is  imported  during  the 
military  period. 

Mr.  'Acheson.  In  respect  to  the  question  Mr.  Taber  raised  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  given  him  a  complete  answer.  For  instance, 
you  asked  whether  we  were  going  to  buy  for  all  countries,  and  I  was 
not  sure  whether  you  understood  the  answer  fully.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  the  countries  which  have  foreign  exchange 
will  buy  their  own  supplies,  although  it  may  be  found  wise  as  a 
practical  matter  to  channel  their  purchases  tlirough  the  regular 
Government  procurement  agencies  in  order  to  achieve  the  advantages 
of  centralized  procurement  . 

Mr.  Taber.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  expected 
that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  expected  these  countries  to  buy  certain  stuff, 
but  what  I  was  suggesting  today  was  I  did  not  understand  how  we 
were  going  to  be  able  to  operate  and  do  that  sort  of  thing  and  not  get 
into  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  you  misunderstood  what  I  said  yesterday, 
or  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear  enough,  Mr.  Taber. 

The  situation  is  that  there  will  be,  broadly  speaking,  two  types  of 
countries.  One  country  will  be  the  country  which  has  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  can  buy  in  this  country,  England,  South  America,  or 
elsewhere,  the  goods  it  needs  and  pay  for  them.  Now  as  to  that 
country,  they  are  going  to  buy  what  they  need. 

Now  possibly  there  are  some  other  countries  that  cannot  buy  all  they 
need  but  can  buy  some  of  their  supplies.  But  for  simplicity,  let  us 
take  the  country  that  can  buy  all  its  goods.  That  country  will  not 
need  supplies  through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at  all,  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  not 
undertaking  to  control  its  imports.  The  only  thing  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
will  undertake  to  do  with  respect  to  such  country  is  to  look  over  its 
program,  its  purchase  program,  to  see  whether  or  not  that  country 
ought  to  cut  down  on  its  purchases  because  it  is  taking  more  of  the 
supplies  than  it  should. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  handle  anything  for  that 
country. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Not  for  any  country  that  has  sufficient  foreign 
exchange  or  gold. 

Then  you  have  countries  that  do  not  have  dollars  or  pounds  or 
other  foreign  exchange.  Those  are  the  countries  which  are  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.’s  customers.  And  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will,  with  the  funds  which 
are  provided  for  by  the  Congress  and  by  other  countries,  purchase  the 
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goods  abroad  and  will  import  them  into  such  countries  and  will  sell 
them  to  those  countries  for  the  currency  of  those  countries. 

These  figures  have  been  prepared  on  that  basis;  they  have  been 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  total  imports  needed  over  this 
whole  area.  Then  we  assume  that  at  least  50  percent  of  that  will  be 
paid  for  by  countries  in  foreign  exchange,  that  are  not  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
customers  at  all,  and  that  the  balance  of  imports  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  in  these  countries,  have  to  be  met  by  the  contributions  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  countries  to  the  extent  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

That  is  the  way  this  thing  has  been  approached.  It  is  noc  the  idea, 
nor  is  there  anything  incorporated  in  these  figures  to  indicate  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  buy  goods  and  sell  them  to  countries  who  can 
afford  to  buy  them  and  pay  foreign  exchange  for  those  goods.  They 
will  go  in  and  buy  their  own  goods. 

Have  I  made  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  you  have  made  it  so  clear  I  can  just  hardly  follow 
the  estimate,  because  it  is  rather  apparent  on  the  basis  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  there  is  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  western  part  of  Europe, 
perhaps  practically  all  of  it  except  Italy,  that  has  got  its  own  govern¬ 
ment  organized  and  operating  and  does  not  need  any  of  U.  IS .  R.  R.A.’s 
help.  That  is  the  result  of  what  you  have  been  saying  to  us  this 
afternoon. 

COUNTRIES  NEEDING  NO  ASSISTANCE  FROM  UNITED  NATIONS 
RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  result  of  what  we  have  been  saying  is  that  as 
to  all  of  the  imports  needed  in  Europe,  after  the  military  period,  it 
is  assumed  that  half  of  them  can  be  paid  for  by  those  countries  and 
half  of  them  cannot  be. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  that  for  Europe? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Europe  as  a  ■whole. 

Mr.  Taber.  Considering  the  whole  picture? 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  whole  picture. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  know  how  they  have  been  doing  in  the 
northern  countries,  but  in  the  past  they  have  been  fairly  prosperous. 
I  do  not  know  what  their  present  status  is,  but  the  situation  rather 
looks  as  if  they  were  in  pretty  good  condition,  sound,  even  after 
occupation. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  assume  obviously  that  the  countries  that  will  be 
able  to  buy  will  be  the  western  European  countries,  and  where  they 
can  buy  goods  for  themselves,  certainly  we  cannot  and  will  not  buy 
for  them,  and  we  will  not  engage  in  doing  a  great  deal  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  financing  is  going  to  be  for  the  countries  that  cannot  buy, 
and  the  figures  that  you  are  now  considering  have  been  computed  on 
the  basis  of  one-half  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  countries  themselves  and  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  have 
to  take  care  of  the  other  half.  Thus,  the  United  States  will  be  taking 
care  of  its  proportion,  and  the  other  countries  will  be  doing  likewise, 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  proportion  to  the  total  contribution. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  wyant  to  get  back  to  the  table  a  moment.  I  am 
wondering  about  your  buyers  of  pork,  how  you  figure  on  that. 
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Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  try  to  keep  track  of  such  tilings  as  some 
of  these  household  supplies,  for  what  they  are  selling  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Crowley.  You  mean  personally? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  happen  to  represent  any  dairy  or  farming 
district? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  wondering  how  much  cheese  you  could  figure  on 
buying  at  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  we  could  buy  it  for  3 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  when  you  set  that  up  in  your  estimate  on  that 
basis,  I  get  the  idea  that  you  thought  you  could  buy  it  for  that. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSING  SUPPLIES 

The  Chairman.  The  next  group  of  articles  and  commodities  is  on 
page  3,  “Food  production  and  processing  supplies,”  where  the  total  is 
$56,000,000,  of  which  $52,835,000  is  for  the  preparatory  period  and 
$3,165,000  for  the  period  following.  Will  you  give  us  a  general  state¬ 
ment  on  this  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the 
utilization  of  the  most  of  it  in  the  preparatory  period?  In  other 
woids,  you  want  to  use  $52,835,000  in  the  preparatory  period  and  only 
about  $3,000,000  in  the  latter  peiiod.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  items  shown  for  the  preparatory  period  are  mostly 
supplies  which  will  require  some  length  of  time  to  procure,  and  in 
ordei  to  have  materials  available  when  the  need  arises  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  procuring  during  the  preparatory  period.  The  other 
items  follow'ing  that  period  will  not  require  such  a  long  time  to  procure. 
That  is  true  of  veterinary  supplies,  which  will  be  available,  in  all 
probability,  from  stocks  on  hand  held  by  the  War  Department.  And 
fertilizer  does  not  require  much  time  to  procure,  so  that  we  can  wait 
until  the  second  period  to  buy  the  bulk  of  it.  But  in  all  other  cases 
the  items  will  require  some  length  of  time  to  procure. 

) 

FARM  MACHINERY  NEEDED  TO  ASSIST  LIBERATED  COUNTRIES 

I  The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  principal  item  here  is  farm  machinery, 
$17,500,000.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  farm 
machinery  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  otherwise  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  the  fabulous  amounts  we  were  alleged  to  have  furnished,  so  I 
wish  you  would  give  us  the  program,  what  it  consists  of  primarily,  the 
need,  and  the  impact  of  it  on  our  home  requirements.  We  would  like 
to  have  you  give  us  a  statement  on  that  phase  of  it;  the  primary 
program,  the  need  for  it,  and  the  impact  on  our  domestic  supply. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  the  central  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program,  wherever  we  can  help  the  people 
in  these  liberated  areas  to  help  themselves,  that  is  the  most  effective 
job  we  can  do.  If  we  just  take  $1,300,000,000  and  spend  it  for  food 
for  the  population  in  occupied  Europe,  it  would  not  mean  a  great  deal. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  extent,  to  which  by  efficient  and  practical 
management,  we  can  give  them  machinery  and  equipment  and  supplies 
which  will  enable  them  to  produce  a  part  of  their  own  food  to  that 
extent  we  will  relieve  the  drain,  not  only  on  shipping  but  also  on  the 
supplies  and  funds  required  as  the  contribution  from  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  as  far  as  the  impact  of  this  contemplated  proposal  on  our 
production  of  farm  machinery  is  concerned,  tins  year  we  will  supply 
about  2 y2  percent  of  our  total  production.  However,  there  is  some 
indication  that  in  terms  of  dollars  and  tonnage  our  over-all  farm- 
machinery  production  may  possibly  increase  even  more  during  the 
coming  year  when  some  of  the  war  contracts  begin  to  decrease. 
This  machinery,  as  you  know,  takes  some  time  to  get  allocated, 
scheduled  for  production,  and  procured.  And  here  again  it  is  the 
intent  and  purpose  to  procure  some  of  these  items  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  procure  them,  and  if  it  is  found  after  they  are  acquired 
that  the  need  has  not  arisen,  they  can  be  pulled  back  and  made 
available  to  the  American  civilians  rather  than  be  held  in  this  inven¬ 
tory  beyond  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  complaints  concerning  these  matters 
is  that  at  a  time  when  they  are  refusing  to  provide  machinery  for  our 
owm  farmers  we  are  providing  machinery  for  foreigners,  as  they 
express  it.  We  cannot  get  tractors,  we  cannot  get  trucks,  we  cannot 
get  a  lot  of  farm  machinery  that  we  desperately  need,  and  the  need  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  oversupply  is  constantly  decreasing  and  the 
only  way  you  can  make  up  for  the  depleted  labor  supply  is  through 
increased  use  of  machinery. 

’What  is  your  rejoinder  to  that  complaint? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  shortage  of  farm 
machinery  is  due  to  the  amount  of  equipment  that  is  being  sent  out 
to  “foreigners”  as  they  say.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  principally  to  the 
increased  demand  at  home  for  farm  machinery  rather  than  the 
amount  we  have  sent  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  we  have  sent  to  date;  what  is 
the  percentage? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  less  than  2  percent,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  production 
of  farm  machinery  since  1941  has  been  the  highest  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  the  shortage,  I  think, 
is  quite  apparent:  Food  is  an  essential  part  of  the  war  program,  not 
only  for  our  own  civilian  supply,  but  for  military,  naval,  and  lend-lease 
needs.  The  producers  have  been  asked  to  step  up  their  production 
in  the  face  of  a  manpower  shortage  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  evidently  more  farm  machinery  is  needed  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Taber.  If  that  is  so,  why  is  it,  if  there  is  such  a  small  quantity 
going  outside  that  the  farmers  in  my  territory  are  not  getting  50 
percent  of  what  they  used  to  get  or  used  to  sell? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  on  the  whole  the  figures  do  not 
bear  that  out  as  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  what  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  Woodrfm.  Have  you  any  reliable  figures  as  to  our  own 
production? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  beginning  with  1941  it  was  more  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

99254—44 - 21 
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Mr.  Taber.  Not  beginning  then? 

Mr.  Woodrijm.  Could  you  put  those  figures  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  they  were  put  in  the  record  in  the  lend-lease  hearing; 
I  think  we  furnished  the  figures  from  1941  on. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  They  are  already  in  these  hearings? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  lend-lease  hearing;  tables  and  figures  were  fur¬ 
nished. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  was  not  before1  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  before  this  committee. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows.) 


Farm  machinery  ( excluding  crawler-type  tractors ) 


Production  in  the  United  States: 


1935  _  $297,  159,  000 

1936  _  432,  670,  000 

1937  _  513,  631,  000 

1938  _  456,241,000 

1939  _  427,  865,  000 


1  Preliminary  estimate. 


Production  in  the  United  States — -Con. 


1940  _  $502,163,000 

1941  _  669,  344,  000 

1942  _  682,  809,  000 

1943' _  500,000,000 

1944  1 _  700,  000,  000 


Mr.  Taber.  You  are  planning  to  spend  this  money  when,  and 
contract  this  stuff  when,  that  you  have  set  up  on  page  3? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  contracts  would  be  placed  beginning  July  1  or  sooner, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  item  involved.  There  is  one  point  on 
farm  machinery  and  that  is  that  this  would  not  come  out  of  the  farm 
machinery  domestic  supply,  obviously,  until  well  after  July  1. 


SEEDS  FOR  LIBERATED  AREAS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I 
think  it  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the  most  important  tilings  is 
to  provide  these  impoverished  countries  with  seed.  I  am  rather 
struck  with  the  small  size  of  the  seed  item  compared  with  some  of  your 
other  allocations.  The  amount  is  $1,000,000.  That  is  not  all  for 
planting;  part  of  that  is  edible.  IIow  much  of  that  would  be  edible 
and  how  much  of  it  would  be  p1  ant  able? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  all  intended  for  planting.  The  footnote  to  which  you 
are  referring  points  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  impact  of 
seed  purchases  on  our  domestic  production,  because,  with  respect  to 
many  crops,  there  is  no  distinction  between  wliat  is  grown  for  seed 
and  what  is  grown  for  eating.  We  don’t  have  the  statistics  to  show, 
for  example,  what  portion  of  our  wheat  crop  is  used  for  seed.  But 
this  whole  item  here  is  intended  to  be  used  for  seed  and  not  for  food. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  footnote  that  you  have  there  is  a  little  mis¬ 
leading. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  agree  that  it  could  be  clearer. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  However,  the  item  itself,  $1,000,000,  is  very  small, 
when  you  have  an  item  such  as  containers,  $2,500,000,  and  various 
other  items  that  are  somewhat  larger.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
put  a  little  more  money  into  seed,  even  if  you  have  to  take  it  away 
from  some  of  these  other  items?  That  is  the  thought  that  runs 
through  my  mind. 
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Mr.  Cox.  A  good  part  of  the  seed,  of  course,  is  going  to  come  from 
outside  of  the  United  States,  too,  in  terms  of  contributions  by  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  do  not  know  how  the  $1,000,000  worth  of  seed 
will  be  distributed?  That  has  not  been  determined  yet? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  give  you  the  proportions  contemplated  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  b}^  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  might  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  will  dc  so. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

SEEDS  FOR  LIBERATED  AREAS 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  will  be  one  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  liberated  areas.  Since 
it  is  the  policy  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  liberated  areas  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  from 
local  production,  considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  necessity  of 
providing  sufficient  seeds  for  delivery  to  liberated  areas  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  21.5,000  tons  of  seeds  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  liberated  areas  in  Europe  and,  in  addition,  425,000  tons 
of  seed  potatoes.  Of  this  total,  it  is  expected  that  par t  w  ill  be  supplied  by  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  par  will  be  purchased  by 
the  liberated  countries  with  their  own  foreign-exchange  assets. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  15,000 
tons  of  seed  against  the  total  requirements.  Of  this  amount  Uni, ed  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilita: ion  Administration’s  share  will  be  8,780  tons  with  the 
balance  available  for  countries  which  have  assets  to  purchase  it. 

The  United  States  contribution  to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation, 
Administration  will  be  varied,  consisting  of  seeds  for  garden  beans,  beets,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  garden  peas,  spinach,  tomatoes,  field  beans, 
field  peas,  meadow'  fescue,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  timothy,  vetch, 
sorghum,  and  chickpeas. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  expected  to  provide  approximately  35,000  tons,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seeds  for  mangel  beets,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  horse  beans,  fodder  beets, 
fodder  cabbage,  field  rutabaga,  field  turnips,  trefoil,  perennial  ryegrass,  Italian 
ryegrass,  and  sanfoin. 

The  balance  of  the  estimated  requirements,  of  which  104,000  tons  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  expected  to  come  chiefly  from  North  Africa,  Argentina, 
aud  Europe.  It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  the  cereal  seed  required  will  be 
available  from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Canadian  sources. 

The  estimated  requirement  of  seed  potatoes,  aggregating  425,000  tons,  presents 
considerable  difficulties  with  respect  to  shipping  and  storage.  It  is  expected 
that  the  United  Kingdom  will  supply  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  and  that  a 
considerable  quantity  will  come  from  European  sources.  In  addition,  some  may 
be  available  from  the  United  States  if  shipping  and  supply  permit. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  kind  of  seeds  would  these  be?  Would  they  be 
grass  or  vegetable,  or  what  would  they  be?  Or  don’t  you  know? 

Mr.  Stein.  They  will  be  a  complete  array  of  seeds.  There  will  be 
vegetable  seeds  and  field  seeds  and  certain  of  all  types,  depending 
upon  what  is  available  in  this  country.  There  will  probably  not  be 
seed  potatoes,  which  will  come  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Europe,  and  which  are  difficult  to  ship  and  keeping  them  in  good 
condition,  although  we  may  supply  some  portion  of  them.  The  item 
will,  however,  cover  most  of  the  other  varieties  of  seed  except  for  some 
that  can  be  easily  obtained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  itself. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  contribution  of  other 
countries  is  going  to  be  with  respect  to  seed? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  think  we  can  give  you  some  estimates  for  the  record, 
if  you  like. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  do  not  know  how  much  a  million  dollars’  worth 
would  be,  but  considering  the  problem,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  do  the  job  at  all. 

Mr.  Taber.  These  things,  all  of  them,  are  things  that  cannot  be 
made  available  and  cannot  he  shipped  to  these  countries  in  time  for 
use  this  fall  except  possibly  the  planting  of  winter  wheat.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  do  not  know  when  the  invasion  is  going  to  start.  If 
it  started  next  month,  and  if  the  Germans  were  cleared  out  of  a 
substantial  part  of  Europe  within  the  next  6  or  8  weeks,  there  are 
certain  parts  of  Europe  that  could  still  be  planted  this  fall. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  could  not  plant  anything  but  wheat  this  fall, 
winter  wheat. 

Mr.  Stein.  They  could  plant  vegetables  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
They  have  a  winter  crop  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  that  would  not  be  much  of  an  item. 

Mr.  Stein.  It  is  fairly  expensive,  but  not  a  large  item  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  would  not  be  a  large  item  in  the  seed  picture. 
There  is  not  a  single  thing  in  here,  farm  machinery  or  anything  else, 
that  could  be  used  in  any  substantial  amount,  that  you  would  want 
to  send  over  there  before  the  first  of  the  year,  is  there? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes.  The  tractors  can  be  used  today,  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  them  in.  They  are  used  almost  all  the  year  round,  with  the 
appropriate  instruments  to  go  with  them,  depending  upon  the  time 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  cannot  do  much  plowing  in  that  kind  of  territory 
unless  you  get  your  tractors  there.  If  you  go  to  work  and  buy  any 
of  these  things,  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  money  available  until 
the  1st  of  July,  or  approximately  that,  from  us;  you  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  deliver  anything  to  speak  of,  over  there,  before  the  middle 
of  October,  in  all  probability;  not  any  great  amount.  That  is,  con¬ 
sidering  the  way  things  operate,  the  way  ships  move,  the  ordinary 
course  of  operations.  I  am  really  wondering  if  there  is  very  much 
of  this  that  could  be  applied  usefully  in  the  1944  season.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  actual  picture  of  that,  and  not  just  guesswork  on  it. 

Mr.  Stein.  Mr.  Taber,  I  think  you  are  entirely  right.  The  great 
problem  we  have  is  the  problem  of  time  lag,  from  the  time  that  the 
order  is  first  placed  with  the  American  factory  through  to  delivery, 
from  delivery  to  shipside,  getting  it  on  the  boat,  in  the  convoy  over 
to  Europe,  unloading  it  at  the  dock,  assembling  it,  and  finally  using 
it  on  the  farm.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  in  time  for  the  spring 
planting  next  year,  for  any  considerable  bulk  of  it,  we  have  to  start 
moving  very  quickly,  or  we  will  miss  it;  because  there  is  a  span  of 
months  that  is  involved  from  the  placing  of  a  contract,  particularly 
for  the  larger,  heavier,  or  the  more  complicated  things,  before  they 
are  actually  on  the  farm  in  Europe  and  in  use.  And  unless  we  start 
moving  awfully  soon  on  some  of  this,  we  are  going  to  miss  the  spring 
planting. 
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I  think  the  estimates  of  time  that  you  have  given  are  extremely 
realistic.  In  fact,  for  large  things,  it  may  be  even  worse.  But  it  is 
only  special  items  and  in  very  small  quantities  that  you  can  get  on  the 
farm  in  a  hurry.  The  bulk  of  it  will  take  a  long  time,  indeed.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  hitting  the  1944  fall  planting ;  it  is  a  question  of  getting 
the  stuff  there  for  the  1945  spring  season.  There  is  a  desparate  urgency 
to  make  that  deadline,  and  we  will  have  to  move  quickly  to  make  it. 
And  that  is  why  the  preparations  must  be  made  early. 

FERTILIZER 

Mr.  Taber.  One  of  your  heavy  items  is  fertilizer;  it  is  not  so  large 
in  dollars,  but  it  is  quite  a  large  item.  Can  you  not  get  that  over  there 
somewhere? 

Mr.  Stein.  It  depends  on  the  fertilizer.  Phosphate  rock,  can  be 
secured  from  north  Africa  where  there  are  large  deposits.  Germany 
has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  potash  fertilizer  on  the  Continent, 
and  you  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  the  potash  plants  will  be. 
As  for  nitrogen  fertilizer,  on  the  whole,  that  will  have  to  come  from 
other  countries,  part  of  it  probabl}T  from  this  country,  but  most  of  it 
from  elsehwere.  The  fertilizer  listed  here  is  mostly  nitrates,  and  only 
a  portion  of  what  will  be  desperately  needed  in  Europe.  In  fact,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly — and  I  will  check  it  if  you  wish — only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  amount. 

CONTAINERS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  have  an  item  in  here  of  22,100  metric  tons  of 
containers.  What  kind  of  containers  are  they? 

Mr.  Stein.  Those  containers  will  be  for  all  those  things  that  go 
with  a  farming  operation.  The  most  important  single  thing,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  will  be  bags  of  all  kinds;  because,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  to 
have  the  bags  to  move  the  stuff  you  take  in;  and  even  more  important, 
probably  something  like  90  percent  of  the  food  that  the  people  eat  will 
be  the  food  that  is  grown  in  Europe,  and  only  about  10  percent  will 
be  supplied  from  outside,  and  you  have  got  to  put  that  stuff  in  bags. 
Unless  we  can  get  this  stuff  around  and  into  the  cities,  the  starvation 
problem  will  be  something  that  we  cannot  possibly  handle. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  wonder  to  what  extent  you  are  familiar  with  the 
situation.  On  that  particular  question,  there  are  enormous  quantities 
of  paper  products  that  we  are  turning  out  and  I  think  it  is  estimated 
that  40  percent  go  to  the  armed  forces,  for  delivery  of  stuff  to  them 
over  there.  And  they  do  not  come  back.  Therefore  we  have  a  paper 
shortage  in  this  country.  That  results  in  everything  being  difficult 
to  get  here  and  easier  to  get  over  there.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  not 
some  wav  of  getting  that  somewhere  else,  to  very  good  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  can  move  grain  in  paper 
bags? 

Air.  Taber.  Oh,  no.  But  there  are  other  containers.  The  bag 
business  is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  paper  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  wholly  impractical  to  move  grain  in  paper 
bags. 

Air.  Taber.  I  understand  that.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  im¬ 
practical  to  use  the  sacks  that  they  have  used  for  some  other  operation, 
for  the  grain.  Of  course,  these  are  items  that  would  not  come  into 
demand  until  a  year  from  now  or  a  little  later.  I  figure  that  they 
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could  get  them  over  there  easier  than  they  can  get  them  over  here 
and  there  is  not  any  reason  for  our  putting  that  sort  of  thing  in. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Taber,  vou  would  not  get  very  many  for 
$2,500,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  Perhaps  not.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  got  a  very 
large  figure  in  here — — ■ 

Mr.  Crowley.  If  they  bought  them  somewhere  else,  they  would 
have  to  have  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  right,  and  those  people  probably  could.  You 
have  a  pretty  good  price  in  here  for  them. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  meant,  if  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bought  them  from 
another  country,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  you  have  a  good  price  in  here  for  these  con¬ 
tainers,  rather  more  than  we  are  paying,  I  believe.  It  runs  S 1 00  a  ton. 

SOURCE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  leave  the  machinery  item,  let  me  ask 
this  question.  Is  there  any  place  in  the  world  they  can  secure  this 
machinery  except  in  the  United  States? 

!  Mr.  Stein.  Air.  Chairman,  farm  machinery  is  being  handled  in 
this  way.  The  requirements  are  being  drawn  together.  1  think  the 
item  in  here  is  terrifically  low.  This  is  a  very,  very  cautious  estimate. 
That  estimate  will  be  examined  by  the  American  agencies  that  are 
concerned  with  it,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  War  Food 
Administration,  and  so  forth,  and  then  it  will  be  taken  up  with  the 
Combined  Board,  the  American  member  for  which  is  previously 
advised  by  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  is  estimated  that  something  like  30 
percent  of  the  total  anticioated  need  will  be  supplied  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada.  Finally  it  is  booed  that  some  special  types 
of  farm  machinery  will  be  obtained  in  Sweden,  particularly  milking 
machinery  of  various  types.  The  total  world  possibilities  have  been 
pretty  carefully  canvassed  before  any  estimate  has  been  made  as  to 
what  the  amount  should  be  from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  procurement  agency  will  be  Treasury  Pro¬ 
curement  and  if  wall  be  integrated  with  Lend-Lease  procurement? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

CLOTHING,  TEXTILES,  AND  FOOTWEAR 

The  Chairman.  The  next  group  of  commodities  is  shown  on  page  4, 
“Clothing,  textiles,  and  footwear.”  The  total  is  $2  L4, 820, 000. 

Will  you  give  us  a  statement  on  that?  The  first  item  is  woolen 
goods  and  garments;  also  cotton  goods  and  garments;  raw  wool,  raw 
cotton,  shoes,  and  so  forth. 

I  assume  that  woolen  goods  and  cotton  present  no  difficulty? 

Mr.  Stein.  Air.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  were  so;  I  wish  very  much 
that  it  were  so.  There  is  a  very  serious  problem  on  woolen  goods  and 
cotton  goods,  particularly  on  woolen  goods.  If  I  may  say  something 
off  the  record,  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  very  concrete  illustration  of 
what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  a  statement  off  the  record. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Stein.  The  question  of  clothing  is  a  particularly  difficult  one 
in  this  field,  because  we  feel  it  a  very  serious  obligation  to  have  cloth- 
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ing  of  at  least  reasonably  durable  quality  and  at  the  same  time  low 
priced.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  manufacturers  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  get  that  kind  of  business.  They  do  much  better 
making  the  very  line  quality,  the  necessarily  very  line  quality  of 
clothing  manufactured  for  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  work  clothing? 

Mr.  Stein.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  overalls;  in  some  sections  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  even  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
buy  certain  articles  of  children’s  clothing  and  overalls,  from  time  to 
time.  1  suppose  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  would 
rather  engage  in  the  more  lucrative  business  of  providing  articles  of 
higher  price.  Is  that  the  explanation? 

Mr.  Stein.  That  is  entirely  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  there  is  a  gross  over-all  shortage,  particularly  of  woolen  fabrics 
and  fabricating  capacity,  and  capacity  for  fabricating  the  clothing. 

We  are  trying  to  face  this  problem  and  meet  it  in  a  way  that  will 
make  the  least  impact  on  the  American  market.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  desirable  that  we  space  our  buying  as  much  as  possible  out 
over  the  longest  possible  period  and  direct  our  buying  to  surpluses, 
distress  stocks,  which  can  be  bought  up  in  smallish  quantities;  shoes 
that  do  not  sell  very  well;  clothing  that  was  made  for  the  Easter  trade 
and  missed  the  market — things  like  that.  If  those  are  bought  up, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  wholesaler, 
and  it  affects  the  American  consumer  very  little  or  comparatively 
little,  and  it  gradually  builds  up  the  stock.  But  that  is  a  very  slow 
process. 

I  think  it  might  also  be  of  some  interest  to  the  committee  to- know 
that  we  are  using  the  device  of  getting  Army  salvage  clothing  repaired 
and  redyed,  taking  the  distinguishing  marks  oh'  it,  and  making  it 
available.  That  will  provide  durable  clothing  at  a  very  cheap  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  and  quality  and  type  of  goods  is 
it  proposed  to  supply  under  this  item?  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  intended  to  supply  merely  the  barest  necessities? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir;  all  low-priced  goods.  I  can  get  for  you  a 
list  of  the  types  of  garments  involved,  with  the  average  price  per 
garment  in  each  type,  if  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  steps  are  you  taking  to  secure  or  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply? 

Mr.  Stein.  At  the  moment,  of  course,  we  are  not  buying  for 
U.  X.  K.  R.  A.  It  has  no  appropriation  and  it  has  not  seemed 
possible  up  to  the  present  to  buy  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

The  Chairman.  What  plans  are  being  provided  to  supply  these 
items? 

Mr.  Stein.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  worked  up  statements  of  require¬ 
ment  with  a  break-down  of  the  types  of  clothing  that  would  be 
involved. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  assurance  that  the  manufacturers 
will  supply  it? 

Mr.  Stein.  We  are  engaged  in  a  similar  operation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Army  for  the  military  period,  and,  quite  frankly,  we  are 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  meeting  that  demand  as  the  demand  comes  up. 
That  is  why  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  go  ahead  with  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  job  early  so  that  we  can  start  buying  toward  that. 
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SHOES 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  something  here  that  I  never  saw  before. 
You  are  purchasing  shoes  by  the  metric  ton.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  quantities  of  shoes  are  translated  into  tonnage  in  this  way? 
What  is  the  explanation? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  think  there  will  be  about  25,000,000  pairs  of  shoes. 
In  order  to  get  a  figure  comparable  to  the  other  items,  we  have  given 
the  metric  tonnage,  so  that  you  would  have  some  measure  that  would 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  The  tonnage  figure  is  necessary  for  shipping 
calculations. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  the  price  comparable,  also? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes.  I  can  give  you  the  average  price  per  pair  of 
shoes. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  would  be  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  pair;  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Stein.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  shoes  are  you  providing? 

Mr.  Stein.  They  will  come  in  three  groups,  or  three  major  types. 
In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  some  special  shoes,  specially  designed, 
made  of  a  canvas  top,  to  reduce  the  drain  on  our  leather  supply,  which 
is  even  shorter  than  the  textile  supply,  as  you  know.  In  the  second 
place,  we  will  obtain,  we  trust,  a  considerable  number  of  rebuilt  army 
shoes  that  the  Army  does  not  want  any  more,  which  can  be  put  in 
pretty  good  shape  for  workmen,  nevertheless.  In  the  third  place, 
there  will  be  shoes  that  are  distress  stock  because  the  styles  are  out¬ 
moded,  but  they  will  be  suitable  for  wearing  purposes  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  will  be  the  impact  in  terms  of  shoes? 
Is  it  possible  to  give  that,  or  is  that  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  canvas? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  cannot  supply  a  useful  impact  figure  because  so  many 
of  them  will  be  canvas  shoes  which  are  not  comparable  to  standard 
American  shoes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  many  of  these  will  be  leather  shoes? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  exact  proportions  of  the  three  classes  of  shoes  I 
mentioned  will  depend  on  the  progress  of  the  procurement  program. 
The  more  salvaged  Army  shoes  we  get,  the  fewer  canvas  shoes  we  will 
have  to  get,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  cannot  say  how  many  leather  shoes  you 
contemplate  buying  out  of  this  total  of  25  million? 

Mr.  Stein.  No,  sir.  It  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  success 
of  the  Army  salvage  shoe  campaign. 

COTTON  GOODS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  cotton  textile  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
very  tight  now,  so  tight,  in  fact,  that  rationing  has  been  threatened. 
Will  the  purchase  of  11,800  metric  tons  impinge  very  seriously  on  the 
civilian  supply? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  that  we  can  meet  even 
the  bare  minimum  clothing  needs  of  Europe — and  that  is  all  that  this 
represents — without  some  impingement  on  civilian  supply.  How  seri¬ 
ous  that  is  depends  partly  on  how  carefully  the  buying  program  is 
managed  and  spaced  out.  There  will  be  an  impingement,  of  course. 
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HEALTH  SUPPLIES 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  category  is  on  page  5,  health  supplies, 
in  the  amount  of  $69,195,000,  of  which  $7,885,000  is  to  be  expended 
during  the  preparatory  period  and  $61,310,000  is  to  be  spent  during 
the  pre-preparatory  period.  I  see  the  preparatory  period  is  entirely 
eliminated  on  laundry  soap.  I  suppose  that  is  a  very  essential  com¬ 
modity.  All  of  these  items  are  of  a  highly  necessary  character  and  I 
see  again  they  are  all  in  terms  of  tonnage.  I  take  it  for  granted  they 
are  for  the  same  reason  that  you  reported  the  amount  of  shoes  required 
in  tonnage.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  on  that? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  think,  Air.  Chairman,  as  you  have  already  said,  that 
no  statement  really  need  be  made  as  to  the  necessity  for  medical  and 
sanitary  supplies.  The  danger  of  epidemics  in  Europe  is  very  great 
indeed.  There  is  danger  of  epidemics  of  all  sorts — typhus,  malaria, 
and  other  diseases.  There  are  already  malnutrition  and  other  things 
that  lead  up  to  sickness,  in  preliminary  stages.  The  actual  listing  of 
all  items  in  here  would  take  pretty  nearly  a  book.  There  are  several 
thousand  different  medical  suppiv  items,  mostly  drugs,  of  course, 
which  make  up  the  total  of  all  these  supplies.  The  only  items  that 
are  listed  for  purchase  during  the  preparatory  period  are  soap,  which 
should  be  bought  as  it  is  produced,  and  linseed  oil  for  soap  making. 
Linseed  oil  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  bought.  It  will  affect 
the  American  supply  least.  It  could  be  sent  over  to  be  manufactured 
into  soap  in  Europe  and  thereby  reduce  the  strain  on  our  own  facilities, 
j  Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  drug  and  medical  supplies  can  be 
provided  from  stocks  on  hand  or  stocks  that  are  in  the  normal  course 
of  procurement,  particularly  by  the  Army,  which  carries  a  large 
stock  of  medical  supply  items. 

Therefore  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  materials  involved  in  this 
table  can  be  procured  after  the  preparatory  period  when  the  needs 
arise. 

Some  stocks  have  already  been  set  aside  by  the  Army,  or  are 
tentatively  set  aside  and  will  become  available  that  way,  thereby 
reducing  their  stock  pile. 

Air.  Ludlow.  Has  there  been  any  plan  worked  out  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  this? 

Air.  Stein.  This  is  tied  into  a  pretty  careful  health  and  sanitary 
plan  for  the  whole  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operation.  The  units  are 
designed  so  as  to  contain  standard  items  and  standard  proportions 
and  will  be  used  by  doctors,  both  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  doctors  where  there 
are  not  sufficient  native  doctors  and  by  the  doctors  who  live  in  the 
countries  themselves,  who  will  be  instructed  in  the  particular  use  of 
the  American  drugs  and  the  American  kinds  of  instruments. 

HOSPITAL  BEDS 

Air.  Ludlow.  You  have  two  items  here  for  hospital  beds.  Where 
will  those  hospitals  be  located? 

Air.  Stein.  The  hospitals  will  be  located  in  places  where  hospitals 
that  have  existed  in  the  past  have  been  blown  out  of  existence. 
It  is  anticipated,  unless  something  quite  unexpected  occurs,  that 
there  will  be  considerable  destruction  of  hospitals,  as  there  was  in 
Italy. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  This  will  not  go  far  in  meeting  a  situation  of  that 
kind — only  240  beds. 

Mr.  Stein.  Those  are  units.  There  are  dozens  of  each.  I  can  get 
you  the  exact  figures  if  you  wish.  There  are  over  a  hundred  40-bcd 
hospitals  and  a  considerable  number  of  200-bed  hospitals. 

This  is  for  supplies  needed  to  maintain  a  40-bed  hospital,  not  to 
build  a  hospital.  What  we  will  do  is  get  some  temporary  structure 
over  there,  and  this  item  will  be  a  series  of  boxes  that  contain  the 
bandages,  medicines  and  so  on,  to  stock  up  such  a  building  and  make 
it  into  a  40-bed  hospital  or  a  200-bed  hospital. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  not  the  structure? 

Mr.  Stein.  That  is  right;  it  is  not  the  structure.  It  is  the  mater¬ 
ials — the  tables,  the  instruments,  the  pans,  the  sterilizers,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  is  it  that  33,000  tons  of  soap  is  listed  at  $78,000 
and  11,000  tons  at  about  $4,500?  It  seems  to  me  you  are  kind  of 
hunching  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Stein.  The  proportion  of  soap  and  linseed  oil  are  different. 
In  both  cases  there  are  quantities  of  finished  soap  and  quantities  of 
linseed  oil.  This  is  an  averaged-out  figure  for  the  soap  and  linseed  oil 
together.  If  you  desire  it,  we  can  get  you  a  break-down  of  the  figures. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Soap  and  linseed  oil 


Required  during  pre¬ 
paratory  period 

Required  following 
preparatory  period 

Total 

Metric 

tons 

Dollars 

Metric 

tons 

Dollars 

Metric 

tons 

Dollars 

Manufactured  soap  1 . . 

27,  500 
5,682 

5, 635. 000 

2.  250, 000 

27.  500 
17.016 

5, 635, 000 
6. 750. 000 

Linseed  oil  for  making  soap 2 . . 

Total . . . . . 

11.  381 

4,  500. 000 

33,182  7,885,000 

11.364 

4,  500, 000 

44,516  |  12,385,000 

1  Manufactured  soap  includes  hand  soap  and  laundry  soap,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4.5,  available  for 
procurement  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1914. 

2  This  item  includes  linseed  oil  available  for  procurement  in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1944 
and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1915.  It  is  contemplated  that  raw  material  for  soan-making  rather  than  finished 
soap  will  be  desired  by  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  as  soon  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  in  liberated  areas  permit.  The  ahove  soap  and  linseed  oil  figures  are  half  of  totals  available  in 
United  States  for  civilian  relief,  after  Army  and  lend-lease  requirements  for  civilian  relief  have  been  met. 


EMERGENCY  UNITS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  are  these  emergency  units? 

Mr.  Stein.  It  is  a  package  set  of  a  variety  of  medical  supplies 
calculated,  as  the  footnote  indicates,  to  provide  for  100,000  people  for 
1  month.  Those  are  going  to  be  used  particularly  in  the  very  early 
stages.  Then,  as  they  begin  to  work  out  their  organization  and  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  in  the  country  they  can  start  using  the  standard 
units  which  are  bulk  supplies.  The  emergency  supplies  are  designed 
for  quick  use;  the  standard  units  of  bulk  supply  will  require  a  certain 
amount  of  repackaging  and  handling  that  will  not  be  possible  in 
the  early  stage. 

EPIDEMIC  UNITS 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  does  an  epidemic  unit  consist  of? 

Mr.  Stein.  Those  are  designed  for  certain  specific  uses,  whereas  the 
emergency  and  the  standard  units  are  aimed  at  all  the  ills  that  man- 
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kind  falls  heir  to.  The  epidemic  units  will  be  used  for  malaria,  typhus, 
or  some  special  thing  like  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  the  other  unit  will  be  just  plain  castor  oil? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  and  what  goes  with  it. 

STANDARD  UNIT 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  big  item  here  is  for  the  standard  unit. 

Mr.  Stein.  The  standard  units  are  the  drugs  and  other  supplies 
packed  in  bulk.  The  footnote  indicates  that  it  is  estimated  that 
in  each  case  it  'will  be  enough  for  a  population  of  1.000.000  people  for 
about  3  months.  That  will  be  the  kind  of  stuff  that  will  go  out 
through  drug  stores  and  other  normal  distribution  channels. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  footnote  with  regard  to  the  typhus  supplement 
is  a  little  cryptic — equipment  plus  expendables  for  the  control  of 
typhus. 

Mr.  Stein.  The  control  of  typhus  consists  primarily  of  one  thing, 
an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  common  louse  which  is  the  carrier  of 
typhus.  They  have  started  to  use  during  the  course  of  this  war  a 
new  powder  which  is  remarkably  more  effective  than  any  other  powder 
has  ever  been  in  the  past.  It  happens  to  be  called  DDT.  It  was 
that  powder  which  was  used  in  Naples  and  that  stamped  out  the 
typhus  epidemic  in  Naples.  That  is  one  of  the  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

ATABRINE 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  is  atabrine? 

Mr.  Stein.  Atabrine  is  the  synthetic  product  which  is  used  in  place 
of  quinine  because  there  is  not  enough  quinine  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  How  about  its  effectiveness? 

Mr.  Stein.  Atabrine,  I  am  told,  is  about  as  effective  as  quinine  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  use.  WTe  had  it  in  north  Africa,  where  I  spent 
several  months.  It  has  to  be  used  with  some  care  or  it  produces 
extremely  unpleasant  results  on  the  person  who  takes  it. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Atabrine  is  one  of  the  patents  we  picked  up  from 
Germany.  It  is  a  German  patent  which  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
perfected.  It  is  the  only  substitute  for  quinine  presently  available. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Quinine  is  produced  from  a  bark? 

Air.  Crowley.  From  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree.  You  have  to 
have  some  quinine  as  a  relief  from  atabrine.  You  cannot  use  it 
entirely  all  the  time.  You  have  to  alternate  it. 

OTHER  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Your  remaining  item  here  is  other  medical  supplies. 
What  is  comprehended  by  that? 

Mr.  Stein.  As  the  footnote  indicates,  it  includes  a  certain  amount 
of  general  equipment,  X-ray  equipment,  tubes  for  X-ray  machines 
and  other  things  of  that  sort — laboratory  instruments,  laboratory 
supplies,  and  so  forth. 

WATER  SYSTEM  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  Ludlow.  We  will  take  the  next  page  now.  The  first  thing 
here  is  water  system  supplies,  23,000  metric  tons  for  the  preparatory 
period.  Give  us  a  statement  on  that. 
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Mr.  Stein.  I  might  say  that  with  all  of  these  in  general  the  pro¬ 
curement  lag  is  rather  great.  These  are  the  materials  that  the  British 
describe  as  industrial  repair  kits.  In  other  works,  it  is  desired  to 
bring  into  these  countries  some  industrial  materials  quickly  so  that 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  material — a  few  feet  of 
pipe,  a  piece  of  steel  that  can  be  put  in  place,  a  switchboard,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that — you  can  get  the  life  of  a  city  going  again.  None  of 
this  material  is  of  the  kind,  or  what  is  even  more  important,  of  the 
magnitude  to  do  a  reconstruction  job.  It  is  of  character,  quality, 
and  amount  which  will  make  possible  a  certain  amount  of  quick 
repair  work  that  will  help  to  get  a  few  clothing  factories  started  again 
and  help  to  start  up  some  of  the  flour  mills;  get  a  little  more  electric 
light  through  the  city,  so  that  people  can  see  at  night  and  will  not  fall 
down  and  break  their  legs  and  things  of  that  sort.  It  is  all  designed 
for  that  patchwork  type  of  operation. 

Mr.  Taber.  Everything  on  that  page  is  dependent  on  what  you 
said  the  Air  Corps  and  the  rest  of  them  have  done  in  blasting  the 
stuff  before  the  invasion;  is  that  not  correct?  You  do  not  have  any 
idea  how  much  it  is  going  to  be,  or  what  it  is  going  to  be.  You  are 
just  guessing. 

Mr.  Stein.  We  are  just  guessing.  I  think  I  might  indicate  the 
thing  a  little  more  clearly  by  saying  that  if  the  invasion  occurred  as 
of  today  the  Air  Corps  has  already  done  enough  so  that  this  will  be 
too  little.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  guess  can  be  a  mistake  in  only 
one  direction. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  surplus  labor  in  there  when 
you  get  to  the  stage. 

The  Chairman.  Necessarily,  it  has  to  be  a  rough  estimate,  but  it 
is  all  for  repair.  It  is  for  the  repair  of  your  gas  systems,  your  water 
systems,  your  sewerage  systems,  your  transportation  systems,  and  your 
public  utilities.  It  seems  a  little  rehabilitation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  help  the  people  help  themselves,  and  you  intend  absolutely  no  new 
construction  of  any  kind.  You  merely  put  it  in  shape  to  serve  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  Stein.  We  are  just  patching  up  w'hat  we  find  there.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  one  of  the  problems  will  be  the  flour  mills.  It  is  well 
worth  while  fixing  up  the  roof  of  a  flour  mill  and  putting  in  a  little 
belting  to  get  the  flour  mill  going  rather  than  import  the  flour  instead 
of  the  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  reconstruction? 

Mr.  Stein.  No  reconstruction.  It  will  be  an  emergency  type  of 
repair. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  all  be  Treasury  procurement? 

Mr.  Stein.  Practically  all  will  be  Treasury  procurement.  It  is 
conceivable  that  some  of  it  will  be  procured  by  the  Army  and  run 
through  our  normal  machinery. 

SMALL  TOOLS 

The  Chairman.  Now,  concerning  the  situation  where  you  will 
require  a  great  amount  of  small  tools,  for  instance,  shovels  and  things 
of  that  character  of  which  we  ought  to  have  a  supply  in  reserve  from 
our  C.  C.  C.  and  W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  programs — all  of  that  will 
be  utilized? 
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Mr.  Stein.  All  that  is  left  will  be  utilized.  A  good  deal  of  that  has 
gone  to  such  things  as  the  Alaskan  Highway,  and  so  on.  Some  of 
those  W.  P.  A.  tools  went  to  north  Africa  and  were  sold  to  the  French 
over  there.  Insofar  as  they  are  left,  they  will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  mention 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Stein’s  remarks  about  these  utilities,  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  will  not  have  to  buy 
some  new  equipment  to  supplement  a  part  of  the  units. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
whole  system? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Emergency  rehabilitation? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  Most  of  that  will  be  done  before  you  get  there? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  think  that  quite  a  lot  of  it  would  be  done 
by  the  military,  but  it  is  likely  that  we  will  have  to  extend  it  some. 
Their  work  will  be  very  spotty  because  military  operational  needs  can 
be  very  different  from  civilian  supply  needs. 

SERVICES  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  Chairman.  On  page  7  there  is  a  group  of  items  of  services  and 
administrative  expenses  totaling  $184,000,000,  divided  between 
$31,000,000  during  the  preparatory  period  and  $153,000,000  in  the 
following  period.  Here,  we  begin  to  put  the  preponderant  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  expenditures  over  into  the  following  period,  the  second 
period. 

The  first  item  here  is  the  administrative  cost  of  procurement  totaling 
$4,000,000,  $2,000,000  in  the  preparatory  period  and  $2,000,000  in  the 
second  period.  These  sums  are  largely  estimates  based  on  our  lend- 
lease  procurement  experience. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  Treasury  procurement  has  worked  that  our  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  normally  done  on  a  flat  percentage 
basis;  that  is,  a  percentage  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  goods  procured. 
It  varies  somewhat  between  that  and  the  War  Food  procurement  of 
foodstuffs,  but  in  each  case  they  work  out  standard  factors  and  we  just 
take  their  word  for  it,  and  go  ahead  and  apply  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  figure,  roughly,  is  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  of  purchases  estimated? 

Mr.  Stein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Do  we  not  have  any  break-clown  of  this  item 
at  all? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  administrative  cost  of  procurement? 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stein.  It  is  not  feasible  to  give  you  a  break-down.  We  can 
give  you  the  percentages  given  to  us  by  the  procuring  agencies  which 
are  automatically  applied  to  the  total  cost  of  goods  purchased. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Does  that  not  depend  upon  our  volume  of  business. 
It  amounts  to  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  your  total  purchases. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  is  it  based  on? 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  experience  of  the  Treasury  Procurement  in 
buying  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  They  have  figured  out 
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what  it  costs  them  to  buy  through  lend-lease  and  this  is  the  same 
kind  of  operation  as  buying  for  lend-lease.  They  say  it  costs  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  supplied,  aud  that  is 
the  figure  we  take. 

Mr.  Wjgglesworth.  This  is  personnel? 

Mr.  Crowley.  This  is  the  cost  of  procurement  by  the  procuring 
agencies.  This  is  not  the  administrative  cost  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
operations.  That  is  the  third  item  down. 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

The  Chairman.  The  Second  amount  is  $146,000,000  for  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  divided  $20,000,000  for  the  preparatory  period  and  $126,- 
000,000  for  the  second  period.  How  were  those  figures  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  this  way.  The  $20,000,000  represents  the  cost  of 
internal  transportation  in  the  United  States  and  storage  charged  in 
this  country  during  the  preparatory  period. 

The  second  figure  is  the  large  one  because  it  includes  the  full  amount 
of  overseas  transportation  as  well  as  internal  transportation,  storage, 
and  packaging.  It  is  not  assumed  that  there  will  be  any  transporta¬ 
tion  across  the  water  during  the  preparatory  period.  That  will  begin 
during  the  operating  period. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  will  lie  paid  by  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Stetn.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  pay  for  both  the  transportation  in 
this  country  and  the  transportation  to  the  port  of  dissemination. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  they  are  transported  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  will  the  freight  be  paid  by - 

Mr.  Stein  (interposing).  To  War  Shipping  out  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  had  an  estimate  in  here,  a  day  or  two  ago,  from 
lend-lease.  We  had  $25,000,000  for  transporting  stuff  from  the  United 
States  totaling  in  volume  about  $3,500,000,000.  Here  we  have 
$20,000,000  to  transport  $750,000,000.  Now,  it  looks  as  though  that 
is  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  figure  for  transportation  on  the  lend-lease  is  far  in 
excess  of  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  was  the  figure. 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir.  Transport  for  lend-lease  items  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  The  figure  you  have  in  mind  was  a  special 
item,  not  relevant  here. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  no  use  arguing  about  it.  We  will  check  it  up. 

Mr.  Stein.  If  you  wish,  I  can  give  you  the  figures  that  have  been 
used  in  arriving  at  these  estimates.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
average  cost  of  internal  transportation  in  the  United  States  is  $15  a 
ton,  and  that  the  cost  of  overseas  shipment  from  New  York,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  or  wherever  it  may  be  to  the  port  in  Europe  is  about  $45 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  a  good  deal  bigger  than  it  is  for  the  other  stuff, 
and  you  are  going  to  get  into  a  period  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  doing 
its  operating  and  your  costs  will  not  be  so  large.  You  will  be  rid  of 
this  submarine  menace. 

Mr.  Crowley.  On  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  let  me 
;heck  that  up. 
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Mr.  Taber.  See  if  you  cannot  give  us  a  dollar  there.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  out  on  the  floor  with  a  big  appropriation  bill  that  is  not 
needed.  Do  a  little  checking. 

Mr.  Stein.  We  will  be  glad  to  check  it. 

Mr.  Stein.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  people  will  be 
delighted  if  we  could  reduce  the  transportation  costs  and  put  the  money 
into  shoes,  clothing,  or  medical  supplies,  so  that  people  could  actually 
feel  they  were  getting  something  in  the  way  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  this  is  carried  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  will  the  rates  be  preferential  rates,  or  will  they  be 
routine  W.  S.  A.  rates? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cox 
is. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  they  will  be  the  same  rates  they  charge  on  the 
movement  of  lend-lease  supplies  where  War  Shipping  Administration 
boats  are  used,  and  those  will  be  the  usual  rates  that  Admiral  Land 
testified  to  the  other  day,  subject  to  renegotiation. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  they  are  carried  by  British  shipping,  or 
other  allied  shipping,  it  would  be  whatever  they  charge? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  1  think  the  way  that  might  work  is  that  if  it  is 
carried  by  British  shipping  that  may  be  part  of  their  contribution  to 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  account. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  other  transportation  after  the  material 
is  delivered  at  poit?  Will  that  be  paid  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  or  the 
receiving  country? 

Mr.  Stein.  Normally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  be  paid 
locally.  The  receiving  country  will  arrange  for  the  transportation 
and  put  up  the  local  currency  needed  to  transport  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  the  part  of  this 
$20,000,000  that  would  be  paid  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  $20,000,000  will  not  be  paid  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  at  all,  because  that  is  entirely  for  internal  transporta¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States.  The  Wax  Shipping  costs  will  come  out 
of  the  $126,000,000  which  includes  overseas  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  estimate  split  of  the  $146,000,000  as 
between  rail  and  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Stein.  Suppose  that  I  supply  that  for  you  tomorrow.  I  will 
have  that  break-down.  , 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Transportation  Costs 

The  cost  of  transporting,  handling,  storing,  and  packing  lend-lease  goods  in 
this  country  is  generally  included  in  the  lend-lease  budget  in  the  cost  of  the  goods 
themselves.  Experience  of  the  procurement  agencies  of  the  Government  over  a 
period  of  years  indicates  that  these  costs,  for  lend-lease  goods,  average  about  15 
percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  goods.  A  lend-lease  budget  of  $3,500,000,000, 
for  example,  would  include  inland  transportation,  handling,  storage,  and  packing 
costs  of  $525,000,000. 

The  cost  of  overseas  shipment  varies  with  the  destination  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  route.  In  general,  the  cost-per-ton  averages  around  $45— a  figure  which 
is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  Russian  shipments  and  higher  than  the  average 
for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  transportation  costs 
have  been  figured  as  follows: 

1.  Cost  of  transportation,  storage,  handling,  packing,  and  repacking 


in  the  United  States _ $80,  000,  000 

2.  Cost  of  overseas  transportation _  64,  000,  000 

3.  Contingency  for  emergencies  or  for  unloading _  2,  000,  000 


Total _  146,000,000 


The  estimate  of  $20,000,000  for  the  first  or  preparatory  period  includes  the 
cost  of  domestic  freight,  handling,  and  storage,  for  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
commodities  to  be  purchased  in  the  first  period. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  as  definite  about  the  domestic  transportation,  handling, 
and  storage  costs  of  the  goods  required  for  the  second  period.  In  the  first  place, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  goods  for  the  second  period  is  still  uncertain,  depend¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  upon  emergencies,  needs  as  they  arise,  and  the  amount  of  goods 
actually  obtained  by  means  of  the  transfer  authority.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
probable  that  storage  costs  will  be  much  higher  for  these  goods  since  most  of  them 
will  be  drawn  from  stockpiles,  on  which  storage  costs  may  have  accumulated 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  goods  before  they  are  shipped  will  have  to  be 
packed  for  speedy  and  efficient  distribution.  Comparatively  few  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  commodities  can  be  shipped 
in  bulk.  Clothing,  medical  supplies,  tools,  and  some  other  items  will  have  to  be 
packed  in  sets  or  kits,  each  kit  containing  a  variety  of  items  available  for  immedi¬ 
ate  distribution  and  use.  The  cost  of  such  packing  and  repacking  is  bound  to  be 
considerable.  It  has  all  been  placed  in  the  second  period,  together  with  the 
overseas  transportation  costs. 

In  general,  the  estimated  cost  to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  of  domestic  charges,  including  freight,  storing,  handling,  packing, 
and  repacking,  is  about  2.5  percent  lower  than  the  Treasury  Procurement  average 
of  15  percent  of  dollar  value.  Unless  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  program  encounters  easier  transportation  and  shipping  con¬ 
ditions,  the  figure  may  well  be  an  underestimate. 

The  estimated  cost  of  overseas  shipping  is  figured  at  $45  a  ton,  and  depends 
upon  the  aggregate  tonnage  shipped.  This  is  fairly  firm  for  the  preparatory 
period  goods,  which  have  been  estimated  at  882,000  tons.  Tonnage  of  the  goods 
to  be  obtained  through  the  transfer  authority  is  necessarily  indefinite,  but  has 
been  assumed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  535,000  tons,  an  amount  which  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  proportion  between  the  total  value  of  the  goods  required 
for  the  second  period,  and  the  value  of  the  transfer  authority. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABIL¬ 
ITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  administrative  expenses  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  fixed  at  40  percent  of  $10,000,000  which  will  be 
$4,000,000,  adopted  by  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Council.  This  is  our  first 
payment,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  total  of  our  payment  for  the  calendar  year  1944. 

The  Chairman.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  now  organizing.  From  what 
source  lias  it  received  its  first  administrative  money? 

Mr.  Cox.  From  25  member  countries  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  There  is  a 
table  in  here  giving  the  figures  on  that.  The  first  one  of  the  special 
statements  shows  the  administrative  contributions  received  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you:  Is  this  to  be  charged  as  a  part  of 
our  contribution  of  $1,350,000,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

RELIEF  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  last  item  is  for  relief  services,  $30,000,000, 
of  which  $5,000,000  is  in  the  preparatory  period  and  $25,000,000  is 
in  the  second  period.  You  might  give  us  a  statement  on  that  and  tell 
us  what  has  been  done  and  how  it  has  been  financed. 
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Mr.  Stein.  That  refers  to  the  operations  primarily  in  connection 
with  the  estimated  20,000,000  displaced  persons  in  Europe  and  a 
great  many  million  displaced  persons  in  the  Far  East.  It  will  involve 
such  things  as  centers  where  people  can  be  treated  because  many  of 
them  are  sick,  where  they  can  be  interviewed,  where  people  can  find 
out  where  they  came  from  and  where  they  are  going  to,  where  they 
can  be  listed,  and  so  on.  It  will  involve  the  hiring  of  doctors,  nurses, 
welfare  workers,  clerks,  interviewers,  and  other  people  of  that  type. 
It  will  involve  the  construction  of  temporary  shelters  and  camps  in  a 
good  many  cases  and  will  provide  for  supplying  food  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  clothing  and  other  supplies  for  the  people  who  will  be  kept 
in  those  camps  until  they  can  be  sent  where  they  are  supposed  to  go. 
Therefore,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  hiring  technical  personnel,  persons 
capable  of  handling  those  people  efficiently,  decently,  and  quickly, 
and  partly  the  provision  of  supplies  for  the  inmates.  This  item  will 
also  cover  special  health  and  medical  services. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  not  be  much  of  this  until  the  fighting 
is  over? 

Mr.  Stein.  As  Mr.  Acheson  stated  yesterday,  there  are  all  told  a 
good  many  thousand  refugees  in  various  parts  of  north  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  already,  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  now  making  plans 
to  take  over  the  care  of  those  persons  and  start  handling  them  prior 
to  the  opening  up  of  then-  homes  in  Europe.  The  big  load  will  come 
after  the  hostilities  cease. 

COOPERATION  WITH  RELIEF  AGENCIES 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cooperation  between  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
and  the  Red  Cross  and  other  similar  agencies  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  cannot  give  you  a  detailed  statement  on  that  without 
looking  into  the  more  recent  developments,  but  in  a  general  sense  it 
can  be  said  that  the  whole  job  of  the  displaced  persons  and  the  welfare 
aspects  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  work  are  being  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  voluntary  relief  societies,  both  of  this  country  and  of  all  of 
Europe,  and  all  of  Great  Britain  also.  They  are  actively  cooperating, 
I  know,  in  the  Middle  East  in  making  arrangements  for  handling  these 
people.  To  a  large  extent  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  people  who  will  work 
on  this  problem  will  be  people  who  are  recruited  by  the  voluntary 
relief  societies  to  do  the  job.  They  are  the  ones  on  whom  we  are 
leaning  very  heavily  for  technical  assistance,  advice,  and  support. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  merely  an  estimate.  It  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  else  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  something  very  important  and  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  cared  for  as  nearly  as  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  There  seems  to  be  a  vast  amount  fer  repatriation  of 
displaced  persons.  This  particular  item  includes  transportation  for 
that  purpose.  What  proportion  of  it  is  intended  for  that? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  do  not  have  a  break-down  here,  I  am  sure,  of  the 
details.  What  was  done,  in  effect,  was  to  make  a  guess;  it  is  only  a 
guess  as  to  what  it  might  cost  per  capita  to  take  care  of  a  very  large 
number  of  people  in  the  camps. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  was  the  per  capita  estimate? 

Mr.  Stein.  It  was  done  on  a  per  day  basis;  the  estimate  is  that  it 
would  run  from  50  cents  up  to  80  cents  per  day  per  capita  for  those 
in  the  camps. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  If  you  are  going  to  pay  the  transportation  of  persons 
who  are  shifted  from  one  country  to  another  for  repatriation  purposes, 
that  would  involve  a  considerable  item,  far  beyond  what  you  have 
estimated  here,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  general  the  railroad  fare  of  these  people  will  not  be 
paid  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  funds.  It  is  expected  that  each  country 
through  which  they  pass  will  cooperate  by  making  railroad  service 
available  out  of  their  local  funds. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  How  many  people  have  been  dislocated? 

Mr.  Stein.  Well,  our  best  guess  is  that  in  Europe  there  are  about 
20,000,000  who  have  been  dislocated,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  not  even  in  the  country  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  does  not  take  into  consideration  people  in 
China? 

Mr.  Stein.  No;  for  Asia  the  estimate  runs  up  to  40,000,000.  Some 
people  guess  more  and  some  people  guess  less. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  DISPLACED  PERSONS  OF  EUROPE 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  what  has  taken  place  is,  these 
people  have  been  shuttled  around,  back  and  forth,  by  the  Axis  in 
Europe  and  by  the  Japanese  in  Asia.  You  say  20,000,000  is  estimated. 
I  think  that  is  rather  a  conservative  estimate.  That  does  not  include 
China? 

Mr.  Stein.  No;  the  20,000,000  are  in  Europe.  The  Asiatics  are 
to  be  figured  in  on  top  of  that  European  figure.  The  20,000,000  figure 
applies  only  to  Europe,  and  for  Asia  it  is  very  much  larger;  some 
people  guess  as  much  as  40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Among  this  vast  horde  of  homeless  people  who  are 
driven  from  one  place  to  another,  how  many  of  them  would  you  say 
are  children  16  years  and  under? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  think  we  could  probably  get  you  a  break-down  of 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  including  the  total  number  of  women, 
children,  and  old  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  get  up  the  figures  for  the  number 
of  children  involved. 

Mr.  Stein.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

DISPLACED  CHILDREN 

Accurate  statistical  information  is  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  between  three  and  four  million  children  under  the  age  of  1G  years  among  the 
20,000,000  displaced  persons  in  Europe. 

Approximately  half  of  the  total  number  of  displaced  persons  is  estimated  to 
consist  of  single  individuals,  such  as  forced  laborers,  political  internees,  etc., 
rather  than  families.  Family  groups  including  the  aged,  women  and  children, 
probably  comprise  the  other  50  percent. 

The  Chairman.  And,  this  vast  number  of  children,  who  are  in  the 
early  formative  period  of  life,  must  make  up  the  next  generation  in 
Europe.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  situation  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  case  we  did  not  take  care  of  these  boys  and  girls  and  youngsters 
at  the  very  earliest  date  possible? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  prospects  are  really  so  appalling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  that  will  not  repay  us  dividends  by 
offering  them  a  decent  chance  in  life  and  survival.  The  returns  will 
be  immeasurable. 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  homes  have  been 
broken  up  by  dislocation? 

Mr.  Stein.  Well,  taking  20,000,000  people,  that  would  represent 
about  four  or  five  million  families. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  homes? 

Mr.  Stein.  And  in  addition,  of  course  there  is  an  incredible  number 
of  people,  many  millions  of  them,  who  have  been  bombed  out  of  their 
homes  and  who  are  no  longer  living  in  their  own  homes  but  still  are 
in  towns  and  in  vicinities  other  than  where  they  used  to  live. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Just  what  obligation  would  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  assume 
towards  reestablishing  these  dislocated  persons  in  their  natural 
environment?  You  say  we  have  to  extend,  I  suppose,  assistance  to 
get  them  restored  to  their  normal  earning  capacity,  and  we  have  to 
pay  their  transportation. 

Mr.  Stein.  Well,  what  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  attempts  to  do,  Mr.  Ludlow, 
is  to  find  out  who  they  are,  make  a  general  survey  and  try  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  former  homes,  keep  them  while  they  are  in  the 
process  of  transit,  and  then  when  they  get  back  home  the  countries 
where  they  belong  will  take  care  of  them  under  their  general  relief 
program.  In  other  words,  the  country  itself  will  then  start  assuming 
obligations  with  respect  to  them  and  will  use  the  general  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
relief  program  of  clothing,  food,  and  so  forth,  for  these  people  along 
with  the  other  people  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  The  mere  fact  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  exists  is  a  real 
notification  that  these  people  are  not  abandoned,  and  the  fact  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  exists  is  going  to  give  them  confidence,  and  also  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  located  will  know  that  they  have  a  friend 
and  that  they  will  not  be  abandoned.  That  will  give  them  confidence 
and  hope  and  that  is  what  they  need  in  this  terrible  hour  through 
which  they  have  been  going.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  his 
observations. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  two  or  three  questions  on  this  item  which  I 
would  like  to  ask  you. 

It  looks  to  me  now,  like,  instead  of  our  contribution,  instead  of 
being  $4,000,000  for  administrative  purposes,  when  you  figure  in 
procurement  and  services  and  things  like  that,  is  going  to 
be  $38,000,000. 

Mr.  Crowley.  How  do  you  figure  that,  Mr.  Taber? 

ANALYSIS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  you  have  $4,000,000  in  here  for  this  so-called 
administrative  cost  of  procurement;  jmu  have  another  $4,000,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  you 
have  $30,000,000  for  relief  services,  and  if  that  does  not  make  up 
$38,000,000  I  do  not  know  what  else  it  means.  That  is  how  it  figured 
when  I  went  to  school. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  way  it  adds  up  now,  but  you  are  adding 
apples  and  pears. 

Mr.  Taber.  Xo;  I  am  adding  services,  procurement  services  and 
administrative  services. 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  it  any  other  way 
when  you  look  over  this  page. 
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Mr.  Cox.  When  you  ar^  paying  for  the  expense  of  moving  Poles, 
Czechoslovakians,  and  so  on,  back  home,  it  is  not  an  administrative 
expense. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  is  relief  service,  which  means  helping  them  to 
handle  the  relief  program. 

Mr.  Cox.  Ko;  that  means  handling  them  in  transit. 

Mr.  Tabfr.  That  is  what  this  gentleman  told  us  a  few  minutes  back. 

Mr.  Stein.  It  includes  the  maintenance  of  these  people  in  camps, 
the  providing  of  some  of  the  camps,  feeding  a  great  many  of  them  and 
making  arrangements  to  get  them  back.  There  is  involved  the 
employment  of  technical  personnel,  such  as  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
people  in  the  camps.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  very  profitable 
to  describe  that  as  an  appropriate  administrative  expense,  such  as 
running  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  office.  The  two  are  not  comparable. 

Mr.  Crowley.  And  investigations  that  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Stein.  That  is  light. 

Mi.  Taber.  Those  are  things  that  used  to  be  considered  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  try  to  keep  them  down 
and  call  them  something  else.  It  looks  like  you  are  operating  under 
an  alias. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Taber,  you  might  say  in  a  sense  that  procure¬ 
ment  was  an  administrative  expense. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  else  is  it? 

Mr.  Crowley.  However,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  does  not  get  it;  it  goes 
directly  to  the  procurement  agency.  You  also  will  have  to  pay  to 
the  procuring  agencies  of  other  countries  undoubtedly  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  cost  of  procurement,  just  as  you  do  to  the  United  States 
procuring  agencies.  You  understand  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
curement  here. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Crowley.  So  that  undoubtedly  you  are  correct  in  assuming  a 
certain  amount  of  it,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  are  used,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
running  of  a  business  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  if  you  were  running  a  grocery  store  and  hired  a 
buyer,  what  you  paid  that  fellow  in  the  way  of  salary  would  be  a  part 
of  your  administrative  expenses,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Surely.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  more  he  bought 
for  you  the  higher  your  administrative  cost  would  be,  if  the  volume 
ran  up  to  a  point  which  required  more  people  to  do  the  buying. 

In  this  we  have  set  aside  $4,000,000  for  procurement,  $2,000,000  in 
the  first  half.  Now  if  they  do  not  procure  goods  they  would  not  spend 
the  money.  However,  you  do  have  to  have  a  sizeable  organization  to 
operate  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  from  its  very  inception,  and  even  now  you 
have  certain  expenses. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  they  have  got  some  five  hundred  over  there — - 
I  believe  that  is  a  little  over  the  figure,  and  I  do  not  know  what  your 
payroll  is  running,  but  assuming  that  is  right  and  the  average  is 
around  $3,000  a  piece,  that  would  be  $1,500,000.  If  we  assume  that 
it  might  be  double,  and  you  would  not  expect  very  much  more,  it 
might  run  the  set-up  to  as  much  as  $3,000,000,  and  it  is  kind  of  hard 
to  see  how  it  is  going  to  come  out  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Taber,  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  enough  of  an 
administrative  efficiency  man  to  determine  the  size  of  the  organization 
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that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  might  have  to  have  in  6  months,  8  months,  a  year 
or  18  months  from  now.  The  whole  thing  might  get  bigger. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  have  had  quite  a  habit  of  building  these  personnel 
set-ups  a  way  outside  of  what  was  needed  and  having  a  lot  of  chair 
bottom  people  sitting  around  doing  nothing,  and  we  ought  to  get 
away  from  that  kind  of  a  set-up  when  we  are  creating  a  new  outfit; 
we  ought  to  try  to  break  away  from  that  practice  as  soon  as  we  can. 

administrative  control  of  united  nations  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Crowley.  But  Mr.  Taber,  it  is  not  for  the  F.  E.  A.  to  supervise 
the  personnel  details  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  That  is  an  administrative 
matter  that  is  run  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  in  control  of  it. 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  is;  they  have  an  international  Board  of 
Directors,  and  they  have  a  Director  General  now  whose  job  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  of  the  organization,  and  he  should  do  it  in  making  his 
investigation  to  determine  this  need  and  the  amount  required  in  the 
administrative  budget. 

I  think  that  services  to  be  paid  for  with  the  $30,000,000,  constitute 
an  entirely  different  function  from  the  ordinary  function  of  adminis¬ 
trative  detail — entirely  different. 

distribution  of  administrative  and  relief  services 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  undertook  to  explain  that  yesterday,  Mr.  Taber. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  or  not. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Yes;  he  was  here  all  right.  He  is  always  here. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  stated  there  were  three  categories  of  funds  for 
which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  the 
first  was  for  administrative  expenses.  That  budget  was  prepared  and 
was  allocated  to  the  various  countries,  and  our  share  was  $4,000,000. 

And  a  part  of  the  operation  under  a  very  large  budget  which 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  got  to  do  concerns  public  health  and  that  is  going 
to  require  nurses  and  doctors  and  an  organization  to  deal  with  epidem¬ 
ics,  preventative  medicine  and  making  investigations,  which  are  not 
a  part  of  administrative  expense,  in  any  sense.  It  is  no  more  admin¬ 
istrative  expense  than  the  medical  corps  in  the  Army  is  administrative 
expense. 

And  the  third  category  concerns  supplies. 

We  cannot  set  up  relief  service  as  part  of  administrative  expense, 
because  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  would  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Just  what  we  are  calling  it  here;  it  is  relief  services; 
those  are  services  of  nurses,  doctors,  and  women,  ambulance  drivers, 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  have  got  to  be  used  in  the  various  stricken 
areas  to  take  care  of  any  particular  epidemic  and  relieve  any  situation 
that  might  occur. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Sort  of  clinical  service? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes;  it  is  clinical  service  in  a  sense,  the  land  of 
service  you  are  going  to  have  to  furnish  when  you  have  some  20,000,000 
people  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  place.  You  have  got  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job  on  your  hands  all  the  time  when  you  are  dealing  with  people 
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away  from  home,  people  who  are  away  from  home,  and  you  will  have 
to  make  an  investigation  to  see  whether  those  people  are  Russians, 
Poles,  Germans,  French,  and  whatnot. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  not  think  you  can  go  along  with  much  less 
than  this  amount? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  you  are  going  to  have  a  very 
big  problem,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  conception,  Mr.  Taber, 
of  the  terrible  situation  that  exists  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  I  understand. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Think  of  20,000,000  people  who  have  been  dis¬ 
located.  If  we  had  20,000,000  people  in  this  country  who  had  been 
taken  anywhere  from  300  to  1 ,000  miles  from  their  homes  and  put 
into  areas  where  the  language  was  different,  where  they  have  lost 
contact  with  their  families  and  where  they  have  become  absolutely 
destitute  you  could  understand  the  colossal  job.  You  have  got  first 
to  find  out  where  these  people  came  from,  make  investigations,  many 
of  them  have  been  separated  from  their  families,  many  are  children 
who  are  away  from  their  parents,  who  do  not  know  whether  their 
parents  are  dead  or  alive,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job.  There  has  not  been  any  such  move  of  population  in  recor¬ 
ded  history. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  that  includes  children,  women,  and  old  men. 

Mr.  Acheson.  And  people  who  have  been  put  to  forced  labor  and 
all  sorts  of  things. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  not  a  big  item  of  that  anywhere  outside  of 
the  Axis-occupied  territories. 

Mr.  Acheson.  Well,  there  is  more  in  the  Axis-occupied  territories, 
although  you  do  have  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  have  sought  refuge  from  the  enemy,  and  you  have 
some  people  in  north  Africa,  Of  course,  the  greatest  number  of 
people  are  the  people  who  have  been  displaced  in  the  Axis-occupied 
territories. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  And  who  have  been  driven  into  virtual  slavery. 

Mr.  Acheson.  A  good  many  of  them,  Mr.  Ludlow;  yes.  And  a 
good  many  people  have  been  driven  from  the  battle  areas  and  have 
not  been  able  to  get  back ;  some  are  forced  workers.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  displaced  people  among  them. 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  $10,000,000  figure 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  administrative  expenditures? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  contained  in  the  budget  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Director  General  and  submitted  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Is  that  the  maximum  figure? 

Mr.  Acheson.  That  is  the  maximum  that  has  been  approved  for  the 
administrative  budget;  that  is  what  we  are  to  ask  to  provide  our 
share  of. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  But  could  the  figure  be  anything  beyond  that; 
could  the  Board  approve  more  than  that  under  the  underlying  agree¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Acheson.  No;  it  provides  that  the  Council  has  to  approve  the 
budget,  and  whether  the  contributing  countries  will  contribute  the 
amount  the  Council  requests  is  for  them  to  decide. 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  obligation,  if  any,  rests  on  us  with 
respect  to  that  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Our  obligation  is  subject  to  our  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  means  that  the  Congress  has  to  consider  it  and  act  on 
it,  and  our  obligation  is  to  endeavor  to  get  it  passed  upon  as  soon  as 
possible. 

OBLTGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  TITE  UNITED 
NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  As  far  as  America  is  concerned,  are  we  under 
obligation  to  contribute  $4,000,000  or  to  contribute  40  percent  of 
whatever  budget  may  be  fixed;  does  that  represent  our  maximum 
contribution,  or  a  contribution  up  to  that  maximum. 

Mr.  Acheson.  The  precise  language,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  in  article 
6  of  the  General  Agreement,  which  is  contained  in  the  binder  you  have, 
on  page  14  says: 

The  Director  General  shall  submit  to  the  Council  an  administrative  budget 
and  from  time  to  time  such  supplemental  budgets  as  may  be  required  covering 
necessary  administrative  expenses  of  administration.  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
budget  by  the  Council  the  total  amount  approved  shall  be  allocated  to  the  member 
governments  in  the  proportion  it  is  determined  by  the  Council.  Each  member 
government  undertakes,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  its  constitutional  procedure 
to  contribute  its  amount  promptly  in  order  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses 
so  determined. 

And  in  one  of  the  resolutions,  Resolution  No.  38,  the  amount  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  administrative  budget  is  $10,000,000  and  it  is  allocated 
in  certain  percentages  to  all  of  the  44  countries.  The  amount  allocated 
to  the  United  States  was  40  percent,  or  $4,000,000. 

Our  obligation  under  the  agreement  is  subject  to  our  constitutional 
procedure,  which  means  the  final  determination  and  the  right  of  action 
is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  will  determine  how 
much  of  the  contribution  it  will  appropriate. 

Air.  Ludlow.  Do  you  feel  that  we  are  under  moral  obligation  to 
approve  it? 

Air.  Acheson.  I  feel  we  are  under  moral  obligation  to  approve 
it  unless  the  Congress  finds  there  is  some  colossal  error  about  it,  and 
there  is  not. 

It  is  quite  a  modest  budget  for  an  undertaking  of  this  type  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  all  of  the  budget  will  not  be  fully  expended 
this  year  because  we  are  almost  half  way  through  this  year,  and  it 
takes  quite  a  while  to  get  under  way. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  You  doubt  that  it  will  be  expended? 

Air.  Acheson.  I  doubt  whether  all  of  it  will  in  the  calendar  year, 
but  nevertheless  I  think  we  should  appropriate  it  and  if  the  amount 
is  unexpended  it  can  be  held  over. 

BUDGET  IS  ON  CALENDAR  YEAR  BASIS 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  This  is  on  a  calendar-year  basis? 

Air.  Acheson.  It  is  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  This  budget,  I 
believe,  is  for  13  months;  I  think  it  goes  from  the  1st  of  December, 
1943,  to  the  end  of  December,  1944. 

Air.  Ludlow.  Why  was  it  set  up  in  this  way? 
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Mr.  Acheson.  It  was  set  up  on  a  calendar-year  basis;  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  finally  organized  on  the  1st  of  December,  so  we  only  had  1 
month  of  that  year  and  it  was  not  felt  worth  while  to  set  up  a  budget 
for  1  month. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  After  that  it  will  be  on  a  straight  calendar-year 
basis? 

Mr.  Acheson.  On  a  straight  calendar-year  basis.  And  I  might 
mention  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  running  on  contributions  of  other  countries,  because  the 
United  States  has  not  been  able  to  make  any.  We  have  been  using 
the  money  contributed  by  other  members  up  to  the  present  time,  so 
the  United  States  share  will  certainly  be  needed  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  No  American  money  has  been  available  to  date,  and  yet  we 
have  been  in  operation  since  December. 

EXPENDITURES  TO  DATE 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  much  has  been  expended  to  date? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Could  those  figures  be  supplied? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
about  that. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Tabulation  of  the.  expenditures  and  unliquidated  obligations  of  the  United  Nations 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  for  the  period  beginning  Jan.  1,  1944 

through  Apr.  SO,  1944 


Personal  services _ $544,  575.  83 

Travel _  66,  807.  16 

Communication _  28,  995.  20 

Supplies  and  materials _  14,  668.  34 

General  equipment _  32,  401.  01 

Other  contractual  services _  17,  859.  96 


Total _ ....  705,307.50 


PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  people  do  you  expect  to  have  employed  in- 
all,  Mr.  Acheson? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  could  not  possibly  say. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Not  at  the  present  time.  You  mean  the  total 
employees  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Acheson.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  type  of  people  are  they?  I  would  kind  of  like 
to  know.  I  have  checked  up  on  some  of  the  personnel  of  these 
agencies,  and  I  am  wondering  what  sort  of  people  they  are.  Are 
they  people  fit  for  the  jobs  or  are  they  the  kind  of  people  who  never 
did  have  any  business  or  practical  experience? 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  the  bibliography  of  the  principal  officials 
which  is  shown  in  the  folder,  indicates  the  type  of  personnel  that  has 
been  employed  so  far,  the  higher  officials.  You  have  that  before  you. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Acheson.  Those  are  all  pretty  well-known  men,  who  have  done 
good  jobs  in  their  various  governments.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
are  anxious  to  do,  is  to  make  this  really  an  international  staff,  and  it  is 
a  hard  thing  to  do,  because  it  is  hard  to  get  a  certain  number  of  citizens 
or  subjects  of  other  countries.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  them  find  it 
difficult  to  get  here  because  they  are  in  occupied  territory  and  others 
are  overburdened  with  the  work  they  have.  And  we  have  also  found 
this  very  serious  problem,  the  double  taxation  that  some  of  these 
people  will  have  to  face,  because  some  of  the  foreigners  who  come  here 
have  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  salary  to  their  own  government  and  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  successful  in  getting  some  very  able 
people  and  it  is  hoped  as  this  thing  goes  forward  and  countries  become 
liberated,  to  have  a  much  greater  proportion  of  citizens  of  other 
countries. 

LANGUAGE  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  language  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
will  turn  to  page  5  of  House  Document  572,  containing  the  Budget 
estimate:  The  first  section  consists  of  two  provisos,  and  the  first 
proviso  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Taking  up  the  first  proviso,  the 
first  clause  (1)  provides  that  any  sums  allocated  to  any  Government 
agency  to  be  expended  on  account  of  furnishing  supplies  as  charged 
against  their  contribution,  or  allocated  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  pro¬ 
curement  by  us  may  be  expended  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law 
which  are  waived  with  respect  to  the  purchase  made  by  that  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  in  its  own  operations.  That  in  effect  means  the  waiving 
of  such  laws  in  each  case  as  have  already  been  waived  in  connection 
with  the  transaction  of  their  own  business  during  the  war  emergency? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  also  vary  in  practice  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  particular  agency  involved. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  the  Department  that  does  the  procurement. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  on  that  proviso?  If  not, 
the  second  clause  in  the  first  proviso  (2),  as  I  read  it,  does  nothing 
more  than  to  require  reimbursement  of  funds  of  other  Government 
agencies  on  account  of  supplies  which  have  been  procured  from  their 
appropriation  and  furnished  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  I  might  say  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  question  you  raised  this  morning,  that  the  purpose 
and  intent  within  the  framework  of  this  language  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  F.  E.  A.  to  try  to  obtain  the  supplies  from  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government  before  any  new  procure¬ 
ment  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  interagency  transfers  that  will 
facilitate  accounting  and  also  procurement  and  handling  of  our 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  accounts? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  and  to  try,  wherever  supplies  are  available,  to 
secure  those  stocks  before  any  new  procuring  is  done,  whether  it  be 
from  War  Department  or  Treasury,  Y/ar  Food,  or  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  The  third  clause  of  the  first  proviso  (3)  provides 
in  effect  that  any  supplies  for  services  procured  with  these  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  funds  may  be  retained  by  or  transferred  to  any  Government 
agency  and  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  contribution  fund  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  the  reverse  of  clause  (2)  just  discussed. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  ,  c  n 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  it  is  more  important  after  procurement  i 
from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  funds  that  the  supplies  be  turned  over  to  lend- 
lease  or  maybe  (he  Army  or  Navy,  you  would  have  the  authority  to  l 
do  that?  I  s 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  i .  Lj 

The  Chairman.  It  will  secure  flexibility  in  the  total  stock  pile  yet 
keep  an  account  of  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  on  that  section? 

The  second  proviso  in  section  1  provides  that  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  who  is  detailed  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  compensated  i 
from  the  $450,000,000,  either  directly  or  by  reimbursement  of  agency  < 
funds,  shall,  while  so  detailed,  not  lose  his  status  and  rights  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  while  so  detailed.  What  is  1 
the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  arose  originally  in  the  specific  case  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Surgeon  General  was  asked  whether  or  not  if  I 
the  situation  arose  where  there  would  be  a  pressing  need  for  doctors, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  had  doctors  which  were  available  and  1 
detailed,  whether  those  doctors  could  be  detailed.  ■ '  i 

The  Chairman.  What  details  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  have  already  been  : 
made  of  those  doctors? 

The  Chairman.  What  details  have  already  been  made  of  these  ' 
doctors? 

Mr.  Cox.  Some  have  been  made  as  advisers  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  t 
The  problem  was  whether  they  lost  their  pension  rights  and  other  1 
status  as  Public  Health  Service  officers,  if  they  went  with  an  inter-  I 
national  organization,  without  clear-cut  language  in  the  appropria-  i 
tion  to  cover  the  situation.  This  was  put  in  primarily  at  the  request  1 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  It  protects  their  rights?  < 

Mr.  Cox.  It  protects  their  rights  while  they  aie  on  detail. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  details  will  be  paid  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United  States  will  not  pay  the  salaries  and 
expenses,  without  reimbursement? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  the  salaries  will  be  paid  bv  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  United  States  does  pa}*  them,  it  will  he 
reimbursed  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

In  other  words,  if  we  were  not  reimbursed  it  would  constitute  an  l 
additional  contribution  over  and  above  the  amount  here? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  paid  them  and  were  not  reimbursed  by 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  it  would  constitute  an  additional  contribution? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right.  But  it  contemplates  reimbursement 
through  a  charge  against  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  proviso  is  not  submitted  as  an  authorization 
for  the  detail? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  governed  by  general  law,  or  the  law 
of  a  particular  agency,  as  to  whether  they  can  legally  make  a  detail? 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  The  authorization  resolution,  Public  Law  267, 
grants  authority  to  make  part  of  our  contribution  in  the  form  of 
personal  services  of  United  States  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Other  nations  are  following  this  procedure  in  order 
to  get  experienced  men  to  help  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
sanitation,  health,  engineering,  nutrition,  and  so  forth;  and  we  are 
following  the  same  plan? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

AUTHORITY  TO  USE  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS 

The  Chairman.  Section  2  is  the  authority  for  use  of  lend-lease 
funds  up  to  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  $350  000,000,  and  to  charge  that 
amount  against  our  total  premised  contribution  of  $1,350,000,000  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  I  think  we  understand  that  generally,  but  we  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  $350,000,000  can  come  from  the  direct  lend- 
lease  funds  and  the  authorized  use  of  Army  and  Navy  funds,  or  is  it 
conf'ned  or  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  direct  appropriations  for 
lend-lease  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  can  come  from  both,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know, 
the  major  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  make  available  supplies  that 
are  transferable  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  on  the  assumption  that 
as  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Lend-Lease  needs  decrease,  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  needs  are  likely  to  increase.  So  that  tins  is  a  means  of 
utilizing  stocks  or  supplies  that  have  been  procured  for  transfer  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act;  and  it  would,  in  effect,  result  in  a  reduction  in 
teims  of  dollars  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  those  other  purposes. 
It  would  include  the  direct  appropriations  to  the  President  as  well  as 
the  appropriations  directly  to  the  War  and  Navy  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,,  available  for  expenditure  or  disposition  by  the 
President  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there:  You  say  it  will  include 
direct  appropriations.  Is  it  confined  or  intended  to  be  confined  to 
the  direct  appropriations  for  lend-lease  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  satisfactory,  then? 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  the  language  would  hardly  serve  the 

purpose. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question. 
Mr.  Cox,  will  you  point  out  the  provisions  that  tie  all  of  this  to  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Act? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  first  sentence.  It  says: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944  (Public  Law  267),  and  for  each  and 
every  purpose  incident  thereto  or  necessary  therefor,  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money — 

and  so  forth. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  will  make  later  on;  but  as  I  interpret 
this  in  its  reasonable  context,  everything  that  follows  after  that, 
with  provisos  1,  2,  and  section  2,  are  controlled  by  that  language. 
That  is,  they  all  have  to  be  done  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public, 
267.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  clear  cut. 
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The  second  thing,  which  is  inferential,  is  at  the  bottom  of  section  2, 
which  says  that  the  transfers  of  supplies,  services,  or  funds  shall  be 
charged  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  said  act. 
That  is  incidental;  that  is,  any  part  of  the  transfer  of  $350,000,000 
in  supplies,  services,  or  funds,  if  and  when  made,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  are  to  be  charged  to  the  $1,350,000,000  contribu¬ 
tion  authorized  by  Public,  267,  which  is  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Cox. 


Friday,  JvIay  12,  1944. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR ;  HENRY  RILEY,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR;  OSCAR  S. 

COX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL;  PAUL  E.  NITZE,  DIRECTOR  OF  FOR¬ 
EIGN  PROCUREMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH;  AND 

WILLIAM  STONE,  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  AREAS  BRANCH 

salaries  and  expenses 

The  Chairman.  Continuing  our  hearing,  we  take  up  the  estimates 
for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1945, 
submitted  in  House  Document  566,  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  all  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  activities,  including  salaries  of  the 
Administrator  at  $12,000  per  annum,  one  Deputy  Administrator  at  $10,000  per 
annum,  and  four  assistants  to  the  Administrator  at  $9,000  per  annum  each;  em¬ 
ployment  of  aliens;  temporary  employment  of  presons  or  organizations  by  con¬ 
tract  or  otherwise  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  and  classification  Jaws  (not 
exceeding  $100,000);  travel  expenses  (not  exceeding  $275,000  for  travel  within 
continental  United  States),  including  expenses  of  employees  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  transportation  of  their  personal  effects  to  their  first  posts  of  duty 
in  a  foreign  country  and  return  to  their  homes;  transportation  of  dependents 
and  household  goods  and  effects,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1940,  from  foreign  countries  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States  of  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  State  Department  for  whom  such 
expenses  to  a  foreign  country  were  authorized  and  paid  from  funds  allocated  to 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare;  advances  of  money,  upon  the  furnishing  of  bond, 
to  employees  traveling  in  a  foreign  country,  in  such  sums  as  the  Administrator 
shall  direct;  reimbursement  of  employees  for  loss  of  personal  effects  in  case  of 
marine  or  aircraft  disaster;  rental  of  news-reporting  services;  purchase  of,  or  sub¬ 
scription  to,  commercial  and  trade  reports;  printing  and  binding  (not  exceeding 
$90,000);  $20,881,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be  available 
for  payment,  or  reimbursement  to  employees,  as  determined  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  for  emergency  or  extraordinary  expenses  in  connection  with  operations  in 
foreign  countries,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  accounting  for,  and  audit  of  Government  funds:  Provided  further,  That  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  ex¬ 
penditures  of  a  confidential  character  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Administrator,  wrho  shall  make  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expendi¬ 
ture  which  he  may  think  it  advisable  not  to  specify,  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  certified. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  a  general  statement  if  you 
will,  Mr.  Crowley,  and  a  rather  comprehensive  and  detailed  statement 
of  what  has  taken  place  under  the  general  reorganization  when  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  established.  This  is  the  first 
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time  the  committee  has  considered  the  F.  E.  A.  as  an  entity,  pre¬ 
viously  having  dealt  with  the  separate  agencies  when  they  comprised 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  Lend-Lease  Administration.  And, 
we  would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  us  about  the  reorganization,  tell 
us'about  what  has  taken  place  under  the  general  reorganization,  what 
took  place  when  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  estab¬ 
lished,  what  agencies  were  consolidated,  and  how  they  were  consoli¬ 
dated  ;  how  F.  E.  A.  functions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  what  economies 
have  resulted  from  the  consolidation;  in  other  words,  a  rather  complete 
resume  of  the  entire  operation. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  do  that. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  CROWLEY 
WORK  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEND-LEASE  PROGRAM 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  given  the  committee  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  lend-lease  program  and  the  work  which  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  be  doing  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  These  are, 
of  course,  but  two  aspects  of  United  States  economic  operations  abroad 
carried  on  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  In  order  that 
the  committee  may  have  an  over-all  picture  of  our  foreign  economic 
program,  I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the  various  activities  with 
which  we  have  been  entrusted. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  there 
was  achieved  for  the  first  time  an  effective  consolidation  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  Government's  foreign  economic  operations.  The  most 
important  of  these  operations  are: 

Lend-lease. 

Export  control. 

The  foreign  procurement  of  strategic  materials. 

Economic  waifare  (including  blockade,  preclusive  purchases,  and  economic 
intelligence  for  the  military). 

Liberated  areas  (with  the  military). 

Procurement,  etc.,  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Disposal  of  surplys  pioperty  abroad. 

These  programs  are  of  great  scope  and  magnitude.  They  cover  the 
globe,  including  the  enemy  countries.  They  affect  practically  every 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  almost  every  major  industry  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  purpose  of  these  foreign  operations  is  to  strengthen  the  military 
effort  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  and  weaken  the 
war  effort  of  our  enemies.  These  operations  increase  the  war  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  United  Nations.  They  are  the  counterpart  in  the 
foreign  field  of  the  tremendous  production  effort  at  home. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  these  programs  are  vital  to 
our  war  effort.  We  are  not  lend-leasing  goods  abroad  in  order  to 
please  our  allies:  we  are  lend-leasing  them  so  that  our  production 
can  hit  the  Axis  hard  and  our  allies  will  be  able  to  produce  more  and 
better  weapons  for  use  against  the  common  enemy. 

W  e  are  not  spending  money  on  strategic  materials  in  South  America 
in  order  to  scatter  American  dollars  over  the  globe  and  to  win  favor 
with  other  countries.  We  are  buying  abroad  those  goods  which  are 
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desperately  scarce  and  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  our  war 
production.  Everyone  knows  about  the  scarce  metals  which  we  are 
procuring  around  the  world.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  critical 
commodities.  There  are  radio  quality  quartz  crystals  which  are  vital 
in  the  production  of  radar  and  radio  equipment  and  therefore  of  great 
concern  to  the  air  force.  To  get  these  crystals  in  adqeuatc  supply 
from  Brazil,  we  had  to  develop  practically  an  entire  new  industry. 
There  is  pyrethrum,  which  the  armed  forces  need  for  insecticides  in 
warding  off  malaria.  We  flew  the  seeds  from  East  Africa,  and  de¬ 
veloped  plantations  in  Central  America.  There  is  cinchona  bark, 
which  is  the  source  of  quinine.  Since  supplies  from  the  Far  East 
have  been  shut  off,  we  have  developed  Western  Hemisphere  sources 
of  supply  in  11  different  countries.  Our  experts  are  combing  the 
jungles  to  get  this  vital  commodity. 

The  export  control  program  is  another  major  factor  in  this  war 
of  production.  Through  export  control  we  keep  within  the  country 
those  goods  that  our  war  production  needs.  W  e  carefully  screen  com¬ 
mercial  exports  so  that  our  production  will  go  to  those  countries  and 
into  those  industries  where  they  can  make  the  largest  contribution  in 
the  war  effort.  This  work  requires  forward  estimates  for  hundreds  of 
commodities  in  dozens  of  countries  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  output  can  be  reserved  for  vital  war  use  abroad.  It  requires  a. 
meticulous  scrutiny  of  thousands  of  individual  orders  every  week  to 
insure  that  scarce  commodities  shall  go  abroad  only  for  essential  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  the  drain  of  exports  shall  not  hamper  war  production 
at  home. 

We  are  carrying  the  war  of  production  even  further  through  our 
foreign  economic  operations.  \V  e  are  conducting  an  economic  block¬ 
ade  of  the  enemy.  We  are  constantly  working  with  a  variety  of 
measures  to  induce  the  neutrals  to  cut  off  their  aid  to  the  enemy’s 
war  effort.  Where  we  cannot  stop  critical  supplies  for  the  enemy’s 
production  machine  in  any  other  way,  we  buy  them  up.  Through 
blacklisting  and  other  devices,  we  are  uncovering  the  economic  agents 
of  the  enemy  in  foreign  countries  and  rendering  them  as  ineffective  as 
possible. 

In  the  last  year,  taking  advantage  of  our  improved  military  position  , 
we  have  redoubled  this  campaign.  The  recent  decisions  of  Turkey 
and  Spain  to  eliminate  or  cut  down  their  shipments  of  vital  ores  to  the 
enemy,  are  the  equivalent  of  military  victories  for  the  United  Nations. 
If  the  exports  of  Swedish  ballbearings  to  Germany  are  stopped,  it  will 
save  the  lives  of  American  airmen  who  would  otherwise  have  to  bomb 
German  centers  of  production.  .This  is  but  one  example  of  the  kind  of 
economic  warfare  which  has  been  carried  on  every  day  of  the  war. 
If  the  work  is  done  well,  lives  are  saved:  If  it  is  not  done  well,  lives 
are  lost.  .  .  '  . 

Part  of  this  war  of  production  is  carried  on  directly  bv  the  military, 
especially  through  the  bombing  of  enemy  mines  and  factories.  F.  E.  A. 
cooperates  in  this  work  by  gathering,  classifying,  and  analyzing 
thousands  of  bits  of  economic  information  about  the  enemy’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  putting  them  into  the  form  which  is  most  useful  for  military 
operations. 

The  economic  work  done  in  connection  with  invasion  and  liberation 
affects  not  only  the  immediate  security  of  our  forces  but  also  the 
security  of  this  country  in  later  years.  Our  work  with  the  Army  and 
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Navy  is  directed  toward  helping  the  local  populations  get  back  into 
production  in  order  that  they  may  support  themselves,  relieve  the 
drain  on  our  own  production,  and  make  every  possible  contribution 
in  the  next  stages  of  the  war. 

Some  of  these  operations  are  complicated,  but  their  purpose  can 
be  simply  stated.  Victory  requires  production  on  a  massive  scale. 
We  must  strengthen  the  production  effort  of  the  United  States  and  of 
every  other  United  Nation  by  utilizing  to  the  maximum  all  the 
resources  which  are  available  to  us.  The  United  States  is  doing  this 
through  its  foreign  economic  operations.  We  are  using  our  production 
to  increase  the  war  effort  of  our  allies.  We  are  using  their  production 
to  increase  our  own  war  effort.  We  are  utilizing  every  weapon, 
economic  as  well  as  military,  to  smash  and  weaken  the  war  production 
of  our  enemies. 

The  foreign  economic  operations  which  we  are  undertaking  in  this 
war  far  surpass  anything  known  or  done  in  the  last  war.  Lend-lease, 
our  export-control  measures,  our  strategic  imports,  and  our  economic 
warfare  are  much  more  effective  instruments  than  any  we  have  had 
before  in  our  history. 

FUNCTIONS 

This  foreign  economic  machinery  was  not  created  all  at  once.  It 
grew  up  parallel  with  the  machinery  for  economic  mobilization  on  the 
home  front.  The  operations  were  started  in  various  agencies  of 
government  .  Thus,  Lend-Lease  was  preceded  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee  in  the  Treasury  which  supervised  the  war  purchases  of 
foreign  governments.  Economic-warfare  measures  were  undertaken 
in  several  departments  and  then  coordinated  by  a  Cabinet  Board. 
Export  control  was  at  first  administered  by  a  separate  organization, 
staffed  by  the  military,  which  later  was  merged  with  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare.  Other  foreign  economic  operations  had  similar 
beginnings.  There  were  good  administrative  reasons  why  these 
foreign  economic  operations  developed  as  they  did,  such  as  the  peace¬ 
time  activities  of  the  various  departments,  the  powers  which  certain 
agencies  possessed  at  the  start  of  the  war,  and  the  qualifications  of 
existing  personnel. 

But  by  1943,  after  a  year  of  war,  when  these  operations  had  grown 
in  scope  and  when  their  nature  had  become  better  understood,  it  was 
clear  that  they  should  be  consolidated  in  a  single  agency  in  order  to 
increase  efficiency  and  eliminate  duplication. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  formed  by  merging  the 
foreign  economic  functions  and  staffs  scattered  through  14  different 
agencies.  These  were: 

1.  The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration. 

2.  The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

3.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

4.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

5.  The  Export-Import  Bank. 

6.  Defense  Plants  Corporation. 

7.  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 

8.  The  L'nited  States  Commercial  Company. 

0.  Rubber  Development  Corporation. 

10.  The  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation. 

11.  Metals  Reserve  Company. 

12.  Cargoes,  Incorporated. 

13.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations. 

14.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination. 
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All  these  organizations  were  carrying  out  foreign  economic  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  organization  which  has  been  set  up  in  F.  E.  A.  is  comparatively 
simple.  It  consists  of  four  corporations — the  Rubber  Development 
Corporation,  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  ^Cargoes,  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  the  United  States  Commercial  Company;  one  bank — the  Export- 
Import  Bank;  and  two  bureaus — the  Bureau  of  Areas  and  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation, 
and  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  are  carrying  out  tlieir  pur¬ 
poses  of  lending  abroad,  developing  rubber  abroad,  and  seeking  to 
augment  our  petroleum  reserves.  The  United  States  Commercial 
Company  is  executing  the  foreign  procurement  functions  which  were 
formerly  scattered  through  a  number  of  R.  F.  C.  corporations,  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Its  personnel  has  been  integrated  with  the  personnel  of  the  two  operat¬ 
ing  bureaus  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  All  the  other 
foreign  economic  operations:  lend-lease,  economic  warfare,  export 
control,  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  for  liberated  areas,  are  carried 
on  by  one  or  both  of  the  two  operating  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Areas 
is  organized  on  a  regional  principle  and  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is 
organized  along  commodity  lines. 

It  was  a  big  step  to  take  these  operations  which  had  been  spread 
through  so  many  agencies  and  place  them  in  a  single  organization. 
This  step  was  taken  only  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  activities 
and  all  units  performing  those  activities.  As  a  result,  I  believe  it  can 
be  said  as  certain  British  commentators  have  said,  that  the  United 
States  now  has  a  better  organization  for  handling  foreign  economic 
matters  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

This  reorganization  was  directed  not  only  at  strengthening  our  war 
effort  through  consolidating  and  unifying  our  foreign  economic  oper¬ 
ations,  but  was  also  aimed  at  strengthening  our  foreign  policy.  The 
major  programs  and  operations  of  F.  E.  A.  are  worked  out  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  State  and  are  made  to  conform 
to  the  foreign  policy  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
is  more  easily  accomplished  when  there  is  one  agency  than  when  there 
are  many. 

I  think  it  was  a  wise  decision  to  put  our  foreign  economic  operations 
in  a  separate  agency,  since  the  commercial  character  of  the  work,  the 
Qualifications  of  the  personnel,  and  the  form  of  organization  are  quite 
different  for  foreign  economic  operations  than  for  foreign  policy. 

PERSONNEL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  consolidation  of  functions  and  personnel  of  14  agencies  into  a 
single  organization  was  carried  out  in  the  latter  half  of  1943.  During 
this  period  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  work  was  accomplished 
without  interruption  of  any  of  the  programs. 

The  consolidation  has  already  shown  marked  results  in  the  efficiency 
with  which  our  foreign  economic  operations  are  being  conducted.  By 
having  a  single  agency  screen  foreign  requirements  for  both  lend-lease 
and  commercial  exports,  a  more  effective  over-all  determination  of 
requirements  is  being  made.  Better  and  more  clear-cut  standards 
have  developed  as  to  what  goods  should  move  under  commercial 
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exports  and  what  goods  should  move  under  lend-lease.  The  lend- 
lease  program  has  been  improved  by  placing  it  in  close  conjunction 
with  our  own  program  of  foreign  procurement.  A  great  many  com¬ 
modities  formerly  purchased  for  cash  from  the  British  Empire  are  now 
being  received  as  reverse  lend-lease.  Now  that  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  of  foreign  procurement  is  carried  on  in  the  same  agency,  the 
speed  with  which  we  can  negotiate  and  clear  contracts  lias  been 
greatly  increased.  The  efficiency  of  the  foreign  food  procurement 
program  has  been  improved.  The  consolidation  of  all  imports  and 
all  exports  within  one  agency  has  given  the  commodity  men  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  United  States  position  on  commodities  and 
better  information  as  to  foreign  conditions.  The  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  the  first  time  for  central  record  keeping  of  foreign 
expenditures. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  benefits  of  consolidation.  The 
basic  fact  is  that  all  these  foreign  operations  are  interrelated  and  the 
consolidation  has  improved  each  one. 

The  consolidation  has  also  improved  the  over-all  representation  of 
American  economic  interests  abroad.  The  separate  foreign  missions 
of  the  agencies  have  been  unified  into  single  missions,  and  the  United 
States  now  presents  a  single  point  of  view  in  its  economic  dealings 
with  foreign  countries.  The  unification  in  Washington  has  also  helped 
in  our  dealings  with  foreign  governments.  The  consolidation  of 
separate  procurement  staffs  now  means  that  there  is  a  single,  decision 
as  to  what  shall  be  bought  and  how  much  shall  be  paid  for  it.  The 
integration  of  lend-lease  and  commercial  exports  prevents  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  duplication  in  the  requirements  field.  Likewise,  in  the  highly 
important  and  necessary  dealings  with  the  Combined  Boards  and 
other  Inter-Allied  agencies,  the  foreign  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  better  presented  now  that  many  of  the  separate 
agencies  have  been  consolidated. 

The  administrative  costs  have  been  reduced.  The  1944  adminis¬ 
trative  funds  allowed  for  these  functions  were  approximately  46.5 
million  dollars.  The  amount  actually  used  in  the  fiscal  year  1944 
will  be  only  30.5  million  dollars  or  16  million  dollars  less  than  the 
amount  available.  This  reduction  is  all  the  more  significant  because 
five  or  six  major  operations  have  been  carried  out  which  because  of 
the  course  of  the  war,  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the  1944  appro¬ 
priation  requests  were  made. 

These  additional  functions  have  been  initiated  and  executed  with  a 
decrease  of  personnel.  Shortly  after  the  reorganization,  a  personnel 
freeze  was  imposed.  As  new  operations  became  necessary,  cuts  were 
made  in  the  personnel  carrying  out  the  functions  of  lend-lease,  export 
control,  and  economic  warfare  and  shifts  were  made  to  the  new 
programs.  This  process  is  not  yet  finished.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  do  this  if  the  agencies  were  separate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  separate  agencies  had  budgets  for  1944 
which  were  50  percent  greatefthan  the  amount  which  the  consolidated 
agency  actually  spent,  and  since  at  the  time  of  reorganization  each 
of  the  agencies  was  expanding  its  personnel,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  reorganization  has  saved  administrative  money. 

Our  appropriation  request  is  based  on  plans  to  carry  out  an  enlarged 
volume  of  work  with  less  personnel. 

90254—44 — —23 
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Several  of  the  operations  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  I 
will  have  to  be  substantially  expanded  in  the  coming  12  months.  I 
The  two  most  important  are  the  activities  in  connection  with  liberated  j 
areas  and  the  procurement  of  foodstuffs  abroad.  The  liberated  areas 
work  which  is  being  carried  out  with  the  Army  is  vitally  essential. 
It  will  require  considerable  personnel  to  expedite  civilian  supplies  to 
those  areas.  The  programs  of  foreign  food  procurement  and  supply 
are  also  of  first  importance,  because  of  the  world-wide  food  shortages  j 
which  exist.  In  addition,  we  shall  have  to  devote  personnel  to  the 
problems  of  disposing  of  surplus  property  abroad,  including  property 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  our  own  and  other  United  Nations  military 
forces.  Our  personnel  plans  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  not  | 
much  of  the  work  of  disposing  of  surplus  will  have  to  be  done  within 
the  next  fiscal  year,  but  this  assumption  may  prove  wrong.  Other  I 
new  functions  which  will  require  personnel  are  those  of  acting  as  a  I 
clearing  house  for  total  government  expenditures  abroad,  of  further 
processing  procurement  contracts,  and  of  handling  United  States  ] 
funds  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  the  supply  requests  which  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration  makes  of  this  country. 

We  hope  to  realize  certain  savings  on  personnel  during  the  next  12  I 
months  by  simplifying  procedures  and  realining  the  staff.  But  be-  ] 
cause  of  the  vast  scope  of  the  operations  of  lend-lease,  economic  ( 
warfare,  foreign  procurement,  and  export  control  any  substantial  t 
curtailment  of  personnel  for  these  operations  might  well  jeopardize  ( 
an  important  part  of  our  war  effort. 

If  it  should  prove  impossible  to  realize  further  economies  in  existing 
functions  and  if  the  new  functions  which  I  have  mentioned  cannot  I 
be  taken  care  of  by  intra-agency  transfers,  we  shall  have  to  return  to  ! 
Congress  for  additional  funds  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  course  of  the  war  make  it  possible  f 
to  drop  any  functions,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  this.  Our  plan  is  j 
to  eliminate  controls  and  return  to  private  trade  in  step  with  the  i 
demobilization  of  domestic  economic  controls. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  requesting  approximately  j 
$20,800,000  for  administrative  expenses  for  1945.  This  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sum  of  $46,600,000  which  was  available  for  a  smaller  ' 
range  of  functions  for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

There  are  several  broad  reasons  why  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  request  by  such  a  large  figure.  In  the  first  place  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  we  have  reorganized  and  spent  far  less — $16,000,- 
000 — than  the  agencies  thought  they  would  have  to  spend — $8,000,000 
of  this  reduction  consists  of  funds  which  were  available  for  confidential 
purposes.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  found  it  possible  to  economize 
on  various  items  in  the  coming  year  by  a  further  $7,600,000.  How¬ 
ever,  $2,000,000  of  this  represents  an  expenditure  for  which  the 
Department  of  State  is  now  making  provision.  In  the  third  place, 
we  have  allocated  administrative  expenses  of  approximately  $2,000,000 
to  the  cost  of  procurement  abroad,  since  these  expenses  are  clearly 
related  to  the  cost  of  procuring  goods  which  are  later  resold.  These 
are  the  three  major  items  which  account  for  a  reduction  of  $25,700,000 
in  our  estimates  of  administrative  expenses. 

These  funds  will  provide  for  a  personnel  in  the  United  States  of 
3,739.  This  is  far  below  the  approximately  4,900  persons  for  whom 
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the  former  separate  agencies  had  received  funds  and  is  less  than  the 
4,000  persons  who  were  transferred  from  the  constituent  agencies. 
It  is  also  lower  than  the  current  figure  of  3,8S4.  This  figure  represents, 
in  my  opinion,  the  minimum  number  of  employees  required  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  carries  out  the  bulk  of  the 
foreign  economic  operations  of  the  country.  These  foreign  economic 
operations  help  to  unify  the  war  production  of  all  the  United  Nations 
and  direct  that  production  against  the  enemy.  The  United  States  is 
playing  the  major  role  in  organizing  this  international  battle  on  the 
production  front,  and  we  now  possess  administrative  machinery  for 
this  purpose  which  is  more  compact  and  unified  than  that  of  any 
other  country. 

In  this  statement  I  have  described  only  the  main  outlines  of  the 
work,  but  we  intend  to  make  available  to  tips  committee  all  the 
information  it  wants  about  any  aspect  of  our  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  supplemental  statement  which  you 
care  to  make  at  this  time,  Mr.  Crowley? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  like  to  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  go 
into  any  questions.  We  have  Mr.  StODe  here  who  has  charge  of  our 
economic  warfare  activities,  and  we  vould  like  to  have  him  talk  to  you 
off  the  record  concerning  these  operations  and  then  whatever  part 
you  wish  on  the  record  we  can  put  in  the  record.  But  I  think  he  can 
give  you  a  better  picture  of  what  we  arc  doing  in  economic  warfare 
if  he  is  permitted  to  present  the  picture  now  off  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stone,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 

ECONOMIC  WARFARE  PROGRAM 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Stone 
regarding  the  economic  warfare  program. 

Mr.  Stone.  Since  the  First  World  War,  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese  have  been  preparing  for  the  economic  phase  of  the  total  war 
they  arc  waging  against  us  and  our  allies.  Unlike  our  enemies,  we 
harbored  no  aggressive  designs  on  other  nations  and  were  unprepared 
for  this  kind  of  warfare.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  we, 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  British,  have  been  able  to  develop  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  economic  weapons  against  the  enemy. 

F.  E.  A.  carries  on  economic  warfare  against  the  enemy  on  two  fronts. 
On  one,  it  devises  and  carries  out  measures  to  enforce  the  blockade  and 
cut  the  enemy  from  neutral  war  resources.  On  the  other,  it  maintains 
a  current  inventory  of  enemy  strength  and  weakness  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  On  both  fronts  we  work  closely  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  our  armed 
services. 

Precise  information  about  the  enemy’s  economy  is  essential  to  our 
blockade  operations  which  are  aimed  at  preventing  the  enemy  from 
obtaining  vital  supplies.  We  tap  every  available  source  of  informa¬ 
tion — the  files  of  foreign  firms,  American  engineers  who  have  worked 
abroad,  refugees  and  foreign  travelers,  captured  enemy  equipment, 
crews  of  captuied  blockade  runners  and  even  the  secret  sources  of  the 
underground.  At  present  about  30,000  confidential  documents  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  enemy’s  economv  come  to  us  every  week  and  are  carefully 
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studied.  Out  of  all  of  these  sources  we  are  able  to  piece  together  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  enemy’s  economy. 

The  chief  weapons  in  our  arsenal  for  blockading  the  enemy  are: 
War-trade  agreements,  blacklisting,  contraband  control,  and  preclusive 
buying. 

War-trade  agreements  with  neutrals  are  the  most  effective  controls 
over  their  trade  with  the  enemy.  These  agreements  ordinarily  are 
for  from  3  to  6  months  to  permit  flexibility  and  to  avoid  long-term 
trade  commitments.  Under  them,  the  neutral  recognizes  the  Allied 
blockade  and  accepts  certain  controls  on  its  foreign  trade.  All  its 
imports  must  have  an  American  export  license  or  a  navicert  issued 
jointly  by  the  British  and  ourselves  and  no  import  may  be  exported 
to  the  enemy.  Exports  of  domestic-produced  commodities  are  con¬ 
trolled  also. 

Our  strongest  bargaining  weapon  is  our  control  over  world  trade. 
The  neutrals  must  have  certain  imports — such  as  fertilizer,  foodstuffs, 
textiles,  raw  materials,  and  chemicals — which  can  only  be  obtained 
from  areas  under  our  blockade  control.  Therefore,  as  the  war  has 
progressed  in  our  favor,  efforts  to  control  neutral  trade  in  strategics 
lias  met  with  increasing  success. 

Another  effective  blockade  technique  is  the  “blacklist”  of  firms 
known  to  have  Axis  connections  and  with  whom  it  is  illegal  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  deal.  Through  an  almost  endless  series  of  checks  the  blacklist 
is  maintained  by  us  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department.  For 
example,  when  it  is  learned  that  the  Germans  are  short  of  certain  types 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  metals,  alloys,  and  critical  raw  materials, 
particularly  those  which  can  be  easily  smuggled,  we  watch  the  licensing 
of  such  materials  to  neutral  countries  to  see  whether  the  consignees 
should  be  added. 

As  the  war  progresses,  the  effectiveness  of  the  blacklist  has  also 
increased.  Firms  on  it  will  eventually  be  cut  off  from  all  foreign 
trade  and  consequently  are  attempting  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
United  Nations  in  increasing  numbers. 

A  third  major  blockade  weapon  is  preclusive  buying.  Where  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant,  the  United  Nations  purchase  strategic  materials 
produced  in  neutral  countries  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting 
them.  In  these  operations  our  knowledge  of  enemy  needs  and  the 
potential  neutral  supply  is  invaluable.  We  concentrate  our  pre¬ 
clusive  buying  on  those  commodities  which  the  enemy  needs  most 
desperately.  Indeed,  much  of  what  we  buy  preclusivelv  can  be  used 
by  us  in  our  own  war  effort. 

These  weapons  for  waging  economic  warfare  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war  we  had  to  rely  heavily 
upon  preclusive  buying.  Since  the  tide  of  battle  has  turned  in  our 
favor,  however,  the  less  expensive  weapons  of  war-trade  agreements 
and  blacklisting  have  become  more  effective  means  of  crippling  the 
enemy. 

The  second  economic  warfare  front  on  which  we  operate  involves 
the  appraisal  of  the  enemy’s  war  potential.  The  Army  and  the  Air 
Forces  must  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  enemy  economies  to 
determine  both  immediate  military  strategy  and  long-term  war- 
production  requirements.  Will  Germany  try  to  hold  on  to  Nikopol 
at  almost  any  cost  to  preserve  its  manganese  mines?  How  will  its 
strength  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  Rumanian  oil?  How  will  Japanese 
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successes  and  failures  in  the  Pacific  affect  its  capacity  to  build  ships 
or  fuel  its  Navy?  For  more  than  2  years,  F.  E.  A.  has  been  contribut¬ 
ing  answers  to  these  and  countless  similar  questions  through  machinery 
established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  determination  of  strategic  bombing  depends  largely  upon  sound 
economic  intelligence  and  analysis.  The  F.  E.  A.  does  not  select 
targets  or  make  military  decisions.  But,  working  with  the  British 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  and  with  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Military  Intelligence,  the  F.  E.  A.  has  been  able  to  supply  the 
military  with  valuable  information  as  to  the  vulnerable  spots  in  the 
enemy  economies,  and  the  location  of  the  major  enemy  war  plants 
and  their  strategic  relation  to  their  industry. 

Blockade  operations  and  strategic  bombing  are  closely  connected. 
It  would  be  futile  to  knock  out  a  particular  plant  if  the  enemy  could 
make  up  the  losses  from  neutral  sources.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that 
the  brilliant  work  of  our  air  forces  be  implemented  by  the  strategic 
use  of  our  blockade  weapons. 

The  job  of  evaluating  the  enemy’s  economies  is  being  done  for  the 
Far  East  as  well  as  for  Europe.  Our  Far  East  Enemy  Division  pre¬ 
pares  detailed  reports  on  the  areas  under  Japanese  control  in  order  to 
determine  Japan’s  capacity  to  carry  on  the  war  and  in  order  to  assist 
the  air  forces  in  the  selection  of  future  bombing  objectives. 

To  accomplish  the  over-all  job  of  economic  warfare,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  maintains  field  offices  in  London,  Algiers, 
New  Delhi,  and  Chungking  which,  together  with  the  Intelligence 
branches  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  British  Economic  Warfare 
representatives,  channel  all  available  intelligence  information  to  us. 

Until  the  moment  of  the  armistice,  economic-warfare  operations 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  military  operations.  The  more  we 
know  about  the  enemy’s  changing  economic  position  the  more  effective 
blows  we  can  strike.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  exploit  knowledge 
hard-won  and  techniques  carefully  developed  during  the  last  2%  years. 
But  future  success  depends  upon  continuous  operation  and  every  day 
we  must  add  new  intelligence  to  the  facts  we  already  have. 

IMPORT  PROGRAM 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crowley.  Have  you  any  further  statement 
to  make? 

Mr.  Crowley.  If  the  committee  is  through  with  Mr.  Stone,  we 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Nitze  present  a  brief  picture  of  the  import 
program.  I  think  that  this  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nitze.  The  portion  of  the  program  I  am  chiefly  concerned 
with  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Mr.  Stone’s  program.  Our  program  has 
to  dcf  with  procuring  strategic  materials  from  abroad  for  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  realized  to  what  degree  we  have 
been  dependent  upon  supplies  from  abroad  in  order  to  take  care  of  our 
enormously  expanded  wartime  requirements.  Our  public  procure¬ 
ment  imports  for  1944  will  amount  to  approximately  a  billion  dollars. 
Granted  that  in  dollars  they  may  not  appear  large  in  comparison  to 
the  materials  domestically  acquired  for  the  war  effort,  the  diversity 
of  the  materials  and  the  range  of  sources  is  enormous. 

There  are  today  on  the  Army  and  Navy  list  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  some  48  items  which  are  not  procurable  in  the  United  States 
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at  all,  or  only  in  negligible  amounts,  and  which  have  to  be  procured 
abroad.  Of  course,  our  position  was  made  a  great  deal  worse  by  the 
occupation  of  certain  areas  of  the  world  by  Japan  and  the  removal  of 
most  of  Europe  as  a  source  of  supply. 

I  think  the  chart  here  will  illustrate  to  some  degree  the  extent  to 
which  producing  areas  which  were  formerly  available  to  the  United 
States  were  cut  off  by  enemy  action. 

The  red  portion  of  these  circles  indicates  the  percentage  of  the 
United  States  supply  of  the  material  which  was  formerly  secured  from 
those  areas.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  cobalt  was  refined  in  what 
is  now  Axis  Europe.  Eighty-five  percent  of  our  hog  bristles  came  from 
China.  All  of  our  loofa  sponges  had  to  be  imported  from  Japan. 

Manila  fiber  was  obtained  almost  entirely  from  the  Philippines. 
When  the  Philippines  were  occupied  we  immediately  had  to  take  steps 
to  procure  that  from  other  areas. 

Quinine  is  another  material  appearing  on  this  chart  showing  the 
degree  to  which  our  former  available  sources  of  supply  were  cut  off 
when  those  areas  were  occupied.  Ninety-five  percent  was  imported 
from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our  tin 
imports  came  from  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUBSTITUTES 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  develop 
substitutes  for  these  materials  from  which  we  have  been  cut  off? 

Mr.  Nitze.  In  certain  instances,  substitutes  have  been  developed. 
Take  quinine,  for  instance,  which  has  been  one  of  our  mest  critical 
items.  A  drug  was  developed,  atabrine,  which  takes  care  of  a  portion 
of  the  former  uses  of  quinine.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  prophylaxis, 
in  keeping  the  troops  from  getting  malaria  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
not  fully  successful  as  a  cure,  however,  so  the  Army  and  Navy  are  still 
exceedingly  short  of  quinine  for  curing  malaria.  Our  position  would 
have  been  desperate  had  atabrine  not  been  developed.  I  would  say 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  other  commodities  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  substitutes.  WThat  we  have  had  to  do  was  to  develop 
alternate  sources  of  supply. 


MANILA  FIBER 

Manila  fiber,  or  abaca,  for  instance,  98  percent  of  which  formerly 
came  from  the  Philippines,  had  to  be  grown  in  Central  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  yet  getting  it  in  adequate  quantities,  but 
we  did  have  a  stock  pile  prior  to  the  time  the  Philippines  were  occupied. 
That  enabled  us  to  get  over  the  transition  period.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  planted  through  the  United  Fruit  Co.  30,000  acres  of  abaca 
in  Central  America.  That  is  just  now  coming  into  production  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  domestic  stockpile  is  being  exhausted.  I  think 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  tight  situation  for  a  wdiile,  but  abaca 
is  coming  into  full  production  in  Central  America  and  will  relieve  the 
situation. 

1  think  that  illustrates  the  type  of  problem  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  really  expect  any  substantial  result  from  that 
Central  American  picture? 

Mr.  Nitze.  We  expect  substantial  results. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  pounds? 
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Mr.  Nitze.  We  expect  to  get  between  10,000  and  20,000  tons. 
18,000  tons  is  what  we  are  shooting  for. 

WAR  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  USES 

I  might  mention  some  of  the  strategic  and  critical  items  which  we 
are  procuring  and  their  uses.  Abaca  is  one  which  I  have  already 
described. 

ANTIMONY 

t 

Antimony  is  another  which  is  not  produced  in  adequate  quantity 
domestically.  The  use  of  shrapnel  has  not  developed  in  the  way  that 
it  was  originally  anticipated,  so  our  antimony  situation  has  becomo 
less  tight.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  antimony  wras  considered  to 
be  one  of  our  most  critical  needs. 

ARSENIC 

We  had  to  obtain  a  substantial  supply  of  arsenic  in  the  event 
poison  gas  was  used,  but  so  far  that  has  failed  to  develop.  Sub¬ 
stantial  imports  w?ere  obtained,  but  that  situation  has  now  eased. 

ASRESTOS 

There  are  certain  long  fiber  types  of  asbestos  not  procurable  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  and  which  we  can  get  only  in  Africa.  They 
are  essential  for  electric  cables,  brake  linings,  boilers,  and  other  uses. 
We  have  to  get  this  kind  of  asbestos  from  Africa. 

BALSA  WOOD 

Balsa  wood  for  Mosquito  bombers  and  for  life  rafts  for  our  naval 
vessels  and  merchant  marine  ships  has  been  hard  to  get.  It  grows 
entirely  in  the  Tropics  and  must  be  imported.  I  think  prior  to  the 
war  the  total  production  was  somewhere  around  5,000,000  board-feet 
per  annum.  The  requirements  jumped  to  35,000,000  feet,  and  it  has 
been  a  terrific  task  to  expand  that  production  in  tropical  countries 
from  5,000,000  feet  to  35,000,000  feet.  This  lias  finally  been  done. 
The  production  of  balsa  wood  is  now  just  slightly  in  excess  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  requirements. 

BAUXITE 

We  have  substantial  domestic  supplies  of  bauxite,  but  most  high- 
grade  bauxite  has  had  to  be  imported,  some  of  it  by  the  Government. 
Without  these  imports  our  production  of  aluminum  for  airplanes 
would  have  been  severely  restricted. 

BENZOL 

Benzol  is  needed  for  the  high-octane  gasoline  program  and  for  the 
synthetic  rubber  program,  and  is  also  used  for  plastics  and  explosives. 
It  happened  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  some  excess  capacity  which 
we  were  able  to  procure. 

BERYLLIUM 

Beryllium  is  absolutely  essential  as  a  hardening  agent  for  certain 
types  of  springs  used  in  our  airplane  engines.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  special  uses.  It  is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
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have  had  to  go  to  considerable  length  to  get  it.  There  is  not  much  of 
it  in  the  world  and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  find.  F.  E.  A.  field  engi¬ 
neers  have  been  g  ving  technical  aid  to  dealers  and  to  private  producers 
in  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  India  to  increase  the  supply. 

BURLAP 

Burlap  is  used  for  food  packaging  and  for  military  sand-bag  require¬ 
ments  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  cannot  be  procured  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  to  come  from  India,  and  has  been  a  very  difficult  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  India  and  be¬ 
cause  of  crop  failures.  Nevertheless,  under  a  coordinated  program 
we  have  been  ab'e  to  meet  our  burlap  requirements  and  keep  the  price 
to  the  United  States  Government  to  less  than  half  the  price  in  World 
War  I. 

CHROME 

We  have  certain  grades  of  chrome  here  in  the  United  States  which 
were  developed  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  for  chemical  chrome  re¬ 
quirements,  but  we  have  no  refractory  chrome  in  the  United  States 
and  almost  no  metallurgical  chrome  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Metallurgical  chrome  is  essential  for  special  alloy  steels,  and  our 
chrome  supplies  have  all  had  to  come  from  Rhodesia,  from  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  from  Turkey,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

CINCHONA 

Cinchona  is  the  raw  material  for  quinine.  As  I  have  said,  95 
percent  of  our  source  of  supply  was  cut  off  when  Java  fell.  We  have 
greatly  expanded  the  procurement  of  cinchona  bark  in  South  America, 
which  was  the  original  habitat  of  cinchona,  but  where  no  plantations 
were  developed  as  they  had  been  in  the  East  Indies.  The  amount 
we  have  procured  has  been  several  times  the  amount  thought  possible 
at  the  start  of  the  war.  We  have  had  surveys  made  of  the  jungle, 
found  the  trees  with  good  quinine  content  and  trained  producers  in 
the  selection  and  treatment  of  bark.  A  virtually  new  industry  has 
had  to  be  created. 

COLUMBIUM 

Columbium  which  is  used  in  stainless  steels  and  special  welding 
rods  we  have  gotten  from  Africa. 

COPPER 

We  have,  of  course,  a  large  production  of  copper  in  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  the  war  we  imported  no  copper  except  for  export. 
Copper  requirements  for  the  war  program  have  been  so  enormous 
that  we  have  had  to  develop  practically  every  source,  every  economi¬ 
cal  source,  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  now  importing  approxi¬ 
mately  660,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  or  approximately  one-third 
of  our  total  requirements  for  new  copper.  Furthermore,  all  but  about 
12  percent  of  this  is  at  a  cost,  delivered  in  the  United  States,  within 
the  domestic  ceiling  price  of  12  cents  a  pound.  During  World  War  I 
copper  cost  2 K  times  this  much. 

CORUNDUM 

Corundum  is  used  for  grinding  lenses  for  optical  equipment  and  for 
certain  types  of  grinding  wheels.  It  is  not  available  at  all  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  procuring  corundum  in  South  Africa. 
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It  is  one  of  the  commodities  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  the  amount 
required  despite  everything  we  have  been  able  to  do.  We  are  now 
going  ahead  with  a  project  in  Canada  for  getting  some  corundum  from 
old  deposits  there. 

CRESOL  AND  CRESYLIC  ACID 

Cresols  are  used  in  the  production  of  synthetic  resins  for  plastics. 
We  have  procured  this  material  in  England. 

DIAMONDS 

Industrial  diamonds,  of  course,  are  not  procurable  in  the  United 
States.  Diamonds  needed  for  war  industries  have  been  supplied 
from  African  and  Brazilian  sources. 

FEATHERS 

We  are  procuring  feathers  from  China — goose  and  duck  feathers — 
for  flying  suits  and  sleeping  bags  for  the  armed  forces. 

•  FLUORSPAR 

Fluorspar  is  essential  as  a  flux  in  steel  production.  Pre-war  imports 
were  fairly  small,  but  because  of  the  enormous  expansion  in  steel  out¬ 
put  in  the  United  States,  fluorspar  became  extremely  short.  We 
have  increased  the  procurement  of  fluorspar  from  abroad  from  some 
2,000  tons  to,  I  think,  44,000  tons  a  year,  with  a  very  much  larger 
amount  planned  for  this  year. 


GRAPHITE 

Graphite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  which  are  essential 
in  the  manufacture  of  special  copper  alloys  and  steels.  We  have  been 
able  to  procure  that  from  Madagascar. 

HENNEQUEN 

Hennequen  is  now  used  for  binder  twine  as  a  substitute  for  sisal, 
which  has  been  restricted  to  cordage.  Jute  is  also  a  substitute. 
We  have  been  using  jute  as  an  extender  in  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine  because  our  supplies  of  henequen  were  too  short  to  meet  all 
our  binder  twine  requirements.  We  have  contracted  for  Mexico’s 
entire  exportable  surplus  of  henequen  and  have  given  many  kinds 
of  help  to  production '  there.  In  1943  production  amounted  to 
240,000,000  pounds. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

The  war  closed  many  of  our  normal  sources  of  hides  and  skins, 
necessitating  an  intensive  campaign  of  procurement  in  other  producing 
areas. 

MAHOGANY 

Mahogany  has  been  used  for  the  PT  boats,  aircraft,  landing  boats, 
and  so  forth.  Requirements,  all  of  which  had  to  be  met  by  imports, 
were  increased.  The  F.  E.  A.  has  given  technical  aid,  built  sawmills, 
and  arranged  for  inspection  and  purchasing.  In  spite  of  tremendous 
military  requirements  the  most  pressing  needs  have  been  met. 
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MANGANESE 

There  is  some  domestic  production  of  manganese,  but  it  has  been 
expanded  to  the  maximum  extent.  Still,  the  greater  part  of  our 
supplies  have  to  come  from  abroad  from  India,  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
and  other  countries.  Manganese  is  essential  in  steel-making.  You 
could  not  make  a  pound  of  steel  without  it.  At  the  present  time  the 
amount  we  are  bringing  in  is  less  than  the  amount  being  consumed  by 
one-half.  We  are  importing  50,000  tons  a  month  when  100,000  tons 
a  month  is  being  consumed.  This  is  possible  now  because  we  did 
establish  stock  piles  earlier  in  the  war,  and  we  are  now  able  to  use 
those  stock  piles  and  save  scarce  shipping.  But,  in  the  next  few 
months  we  will  have  to  expand  our  manganese  procurement  to  keep 
stocks  from  falling  below  the  danger  point. 

MICA 

Without  strategic  grades  of  mica,  of  course,  you  could  not  have  any 
of  our  radar  and  radio  communication  programs,  because  of  its  use 
in  condensers.  Even  before  the  war  most  of  this  kind  of  mica  was 
imported  because  domestic  production  was  not  adequate.  Most  of 
the  mica  has  come  from  India  in  the  past.  The  amount  available 
in  India,  however,  has  not  been  adequate  for  the  expanded  wartime 
requirements.  Furthermore,  we  feared  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  maintain  our  supply  from  India  because  it  comes  from  a  province 
that  is  close  to  Calcutta  and  threatened  by  the  Japanese.  1  think 
that  the  mica  program  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  thing  that  we 
have  had  to  do  in  order  to  increase  the  production  of  essential  mate¬ 
rials. 

In  Brazil,  as  I  recollect  it,  in  the  summer  of  1942,  we  were  procuring 
about  100,000  pounds  in  6  months  of  the  strategic  grade  of  mica. 
This  was  not  enough.  Due  to  the  fact  that  mica  production  in  Brazil 
is  scattered  among  a  large  number  of  very  small  operators — there  are 
no  substantial  operators — a  great  deal  of  the  expansion  work  had  to 
be  done  by  the  United  States.  In  general,  we  have  tried  to  limit 
our  activities  to  a  minimum,  relying  on  private  industry,  here  or 
abroad,  to  do  the  job  for  us.  In  mica  that  could  not  be  done.  We 
sent  down  equipment.  We  made  loans.  We  had  to  do  geological 
work.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  cable  that  came  in  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday  as  to  our  procurement  in  April.  In  April  alone  we  got  112,000 
pounds  of  Good  Stained  and  Better  mica,  which  is  more  than  we  got 
in  the  entire  second  half  of  1942. 

MOLYBDENUM 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  molybdenum,  but  we 
were  short  a  year  ago  because  of  heavy  wartime  requirements.  Today 
we  are  not  short,  or  rather  we  were  not  until  the  furloughed  Army 
miners  were  withdrawn  from  the  Climax  mine.  It  now  appears  that 
we  may  again  have  to  obtain  more  molybdenum  abroad. 

NICKEL 

Nickel  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  Canada.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  our  policy  to 
rely  to  a  maximum  extent  on  private  industry  to  do  the  job.  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  has  done  the  job  as  to  their  own  deposits  in  Canada. 
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There  were,  however,  some  other  sources  that  had  to  be  developed. 
They  are  not  large  in  relation  to  International  Nickel’s  capacity,  but 
they  were  important  to  the  Navy.  There  is  one  deposit  in  New 
Caledonia.  The  nickel  there  costs  us  more  than  International’s 
nickel  costs  us,  but  we  have  gotten  that  production.  We  have  also 
gotten  production  from  a  smaller  deposit  in  Canada.  That  production 
began  to  fall  off  because  the  company  could  not  possibly  produce  the 
nickel  at  our  ceiling  price,  so  we  finally  worked  out  a  rather  compli¬ 
cated  agreement  with  them  that  gave  them  slightly  more  money  than 
the  ceiling  price.  It  resulted  in  an  increase  in  their  production  of 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  month,  so  we  consider  that  the 
extra  cost  was  worth  while. 

PYRETHRUM 

Pyrethrum  is  obtained  from  a  plant  which  is  not  grown  in  the 
United  States.  It  used  to  be  used  as  an  insecticide  for  agriculture. 
It  is  now  used  entirely  by  the  Army  fer  mosquito  control  in  tropic  al 
areas  where  our  medical  forces  are  fighting  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
malaria.  Before  the  war  pyrethum  came  primarily  from  Japan. 
Africa  is  now  the  chief  source,  but  we  have  flown  some  seeds  over  from 
Africa  and  are  developing  production  in  this  hemisphere. 

QUARTZ  CRYSTALS 

Before  the  war  we  imported  67,000  pounds  of  quartz  crystals 
annually.  The  requirements  cf  quartz  oscillator  plates  for  radio  and 
radar  expanded  beyond  belief  when  the  Army  and  Navy  really  got 
going  on  their  program.  The  requirements  went  up  from  31,000 
pounds  to  2,000,000  pounds,  and  we  are  doing  the  job  for  them  and 
obtaining  the  quartz.  It  is  not  completely  done.  I  think  the 
consumption  of  the  highest  quality  quartz  is  now  somewhat  in  excess 
of  what  we  are  able  to  procure.  We  did  get  a  head  start,  though,  so 
we  have  a  sufficient  stock  pile  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Quartz  crystals  are  very  tricky  things.  You  cannot  tell  from  look¬ 
ing  at  a  crystal  whether  a  plate  cut  from  it  will  produce  an  oscillator 
plate  that  will  oscillate.  They  have  imperfections  which  are  invisible 
to  the  human  eye.  The  crystal  during  its  growth  may  suddenly 
change  its  pattern  of  growth  and  become  what  is  called  electrically 
twinned  or  optically  twinned.  This  twinning  makes  the  crystal 
unusable.  You  may  have  one  lovely  looking  crystal  that  you  think 
is  valuable  but  will  not  produce  an  oscillator  plate.  Another  that 
may  look  like  junk  will  be  structurally  correct  internally,  and  will 
work.  We  have  had  to  develop  a  laboratory  down  there  in  Brazil 
to  analyze  these  crystals  with  polariscopes  and  arc  lamps.  For  a 
while  we  were  buying  crystals  according  to  the  usual  commercial 
practice  in  Brazil  and  obtaining  much  material  which  was  not  any 
good.  But  now  that  we  have  this  laboratory  working  down  there, 
I  think  that  our  inspections  in  Brazil  are  closer  than  those  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  here  in  Washington. 

I  have  here  some  quartz  crystals.  This  one  happens  to  be  a 
grade  3  which  would  probably  not  produce  an  oscillator  plate  usable 
for  radar  or  radio. 

This  crystal  is  a  grade  2  crystal  which  will  produce  a  certain  number 
of  plates,  but  it  is  not  perfect  by  any  means. 
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This  last  one  is  a  grade  1  crystal  which  looks  terrible  because  it  has 
cracks  and  everything  else,  but  after  you  have  analyzed  it  under  the 
arc  lamp  and  with  the  various  technical  means — they  etch  it  with 
hydrofluoric  acid — you  can  tell  whether  it  is  optically  twinned  or 
electrically  twinned.  You  can  see  when  you  are  buying  material  of 
this  type  that  you  can  get  into  something  very  tricky.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  business.  It  has  been  one  of  our  most  difficult  programs. 

RED  SQUILL 

Red  squill,  which  is  probably  the  world’s  best  rodenticide,  was 
produced  before  the  war  largely  in  Italy.  There  is  no  production  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  British  Isles  the  rat  population  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  and  there  has  also  been  a  danger  here  domesti¬ 
cally.  We  have  had  to  procure  red  squill  from  North  Africa  to  keep 
the  rats  down. 

ROTENONE 

Rotenone  is  used  as  a  delousing  agent  and  also  as  an  insecticide  in 
agriculture.  It  is  produced  from  the  roots  of  various  plants  which  do 
not  grow  in  the  United  States.  We  have  had  to  undertake  a  vigorous 
plantation  program  to  increase  the  production  of  rotenone.  It  takes 
about  2  years. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Nitze  could  not 
not  just  list  the  other  items — tin,  tung  oil,  tungsten,  vanadium,  zinc? 

Mr.  Nitze.  Yes;  I  have  a  list  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  you  may  elaborate  your  remarks  in  the 
record. 

TUNGSTEN 

The  Chairman.  You  might  tell  us  something  about  tungsten. 

Mr.  Nitze.  The  Army  and  Navy  requirements  expanded  rapidly, 
and  both  we  and  the  War  Production  Board  did  everything  we  could 
to  expand  the  supply.  We  developed  Bolivian  and  Brazilian  produc¬ 
tion;  the  foreign  price  was  raised  to  $22.60  a  short  ton  unit  and  domes¬ 
tically  a  program  was  launched  under  which  small  producers,  I  think, 
were  paid  $30  a  short  ton  unit. 

Tungsten,  the  major  portion  of  it,  went  into  machine  tools  and, 
during  the  years  when  we  were  tooling  up,  the  requirements  were 
enormous.  When  w’e  had  finished  the  tooling-up  process,  the  require¬ 
ments  dropped  considerably  so  that  today  we  are  not  short  to  any 
extent. 

The  Metals  Reserve  Company  whose  domestic  premium  price  was 
$30  for  domestic  production,  reduced  the  price  to  $24,  and  the  War 
Production  Board,  after  calculating  the  probable  domestic  rate  of 
production  has  directed  us  to  reduce  our  foreign  procurement  so  as  to 
maintain  a  rate  of  production  of  1,000,000  pounds  a  month.  What 
we  are  shooting  for  is  a  1,000,000  pounds  a  month,  no  more  and  no  less, 
beginning  with  the  first  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Crowley.  All  of  these  purchases  are  made  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Production  Board? 

Mr.  Nitze.  That  is  correct;  99  percent  of  the  purchases. 

Mr.  Crowley.  And  the  cut-backs  are  likewise  made  upon  their 
direction? 

Mr.  Nitze.  They  tell  us  when  to  cut  back  and  when  to  expand. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  PAUL  E.  NITZE 

Mr.  Crowley.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  just  a  little  about  the 
history  of  the  personnel,  the  type  of  people  you  have  in  the  Metals 
Section? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  start  by  giving  us  a  little  of  your  own 
background,  if  you  will,  the  maximum  salary  you  have  received  in 
commercial  life. 

Mr.  Nitze.  The  maximum  compensation  including  salary  and 
bonus,  that  I  have  received  is  approximately  $40,000.  I  used  to  be 
in  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Dillon,  Reed  &  Co.,  and  left  Dillon 
Reed  &  Co.  for  a  period  to  go  in  business  for  myself.  I  then  came 
down  to  Washington  in  1940,  and  then  returned  to  New  York,  and 
then  came  back  down  here  at  the  request  of  General  Osborne  and 
Colonel  Draper  who  were  working  on  the  Selective  Service  Act,  before 
the  Act  had  been  passed  and  the  details  as  to  its  operation  had  been 
worked  out. 

Then  I  came  down  here  again  at  the  request  of  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
and  was  working  with  him  on  the  import  program  at  the  time  when  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  look  into  the  functioning  and  coordination  of 
the  import  program  in  Latin  America.  I  then  came  over  to  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  when  the  import  work  was  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  then  continued  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Warfare. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  might  say  this,  Air.  Chairman,  that  Air.  Nitze 
was  put  on  this  job  he  now  holds  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  it  was  a  very  wise  selection. 

Air.  Crowley.  He  is  a  very  capable  person. 

PERSONNEL  OF  FOREIGN  PROCUREMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH 

The  Chairman.  Now  tell  us  something  about  the  personnel  under 
you. 

Air.  Nitze.  One  of  the  first  requirements  we  had  when  setting  up 
this  program  was  to  get  someone  who  knows  the  metals  and  minerals 
business  and  we  wanted  the  best  one  we  could  find  in  the  United 
States.  We  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Alan  Bateman,  who  had  been 
connected  with  various  large  mining  companies,  such  as  Anaconda, 
Kennecut,  American  Aletal,  and  others  for  some  25  years.  He  also 
was  professor  of  economic  geology  at  Yale  University.  I  think  his 
maximum  income  prior  to  the  time  he  came  with  us  was  in  excess  of 
$60,000  a  year.  He  made  a  sacrifice  to  come  with  us,  and  I  believe 
Dr.  Bateman  is  more  familiar  with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  world 
than  anyone  in  this  country,  or  probably  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

We  have  as  Chief  of  the  Aletals  Division  Air.  Spencer  Shannon. 
Air.  Shannon’s  home  is  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  trained  as  a  mining 
engineer  and  later  became  head  of  his  own  mining  and  distributing 
company.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mining  industry  has  made 
him  of  enormous  help  to  us  as  chief  of  the  Aletals  Division. 

David  Sharpstone,  who  spent  some  tune  in  Africa  with  the  Rho¬ 
desian  Selection  Trust  and  later  was  representative  there  for  Metals 
Reserve  Company  is  the  man  who  is  chief  of  the  Alinerals  Division. 

In  our  Fibers  and  Hides  Division,  Air.  Paisley  was  one  of  the  out-  • 
standing  importers  of  fibers.  Mr.  Paisley  is  responsible  for  burlap, 
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cordage  fibers,  twine,  and  materials  of  that  kind.  I  think  his  salary 
was  above  $25,000  before  he  came  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Schwab,  who  handles  hides  within  that  division  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  people  in  the  hide  and  leather  business.  He  was  vice 
president  of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  and  most  successful  firms 
in  hides  and  skins  and  was  in  charge  of  its  import  business.  His 
salary  was  above  $20,000. 

Mr.  Ben  Reese,  heads  the  Special  Projects  Division  which  imple¬ 
ments  the  preclusive  buying  program  that  is  planned  by  Mr.  Stone’s 
group.  I  believe  his  salary  was  in  excess  of  $25,000  before  he  came 
with  us. 

Mi.  Parker  is  chief  of  the  South  Pacific  staff. 

I  am  advised  I  am  wrong  about  Mr.  Reese’s  salary;  his  salary  was 
$70,000. 

Mr.  Parker  was  in  the  import  business  with  much  experience  in  the 
Far  East  and  then  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Government.  The 
particular  work  on  fishing  projects,  lumber  projects,  vegetable  projects 
and  the  type  of  work  carried  on  in  collaboration  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  close  behind  the  actual  fighting  zone  required  someone  with 
broad  experience.  1  think  we  certainly  made  a  wise  step  in  selecting 
a  man  with  his  experience  to  head  that  particular  group. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  pretty  well  illustrates  the  group? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

METAL  AND  MINERAL  PROGRAM 

Metals  and  minerals  represent  the  largest  major  commodity  groups  in  the 
foreign  procurement  and  development  program.  There  is  hardly  an  implement 
of  war  or  an  important  industrial  article  contributing  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  which  does  not  include  some  metal  or  mineral  which  is  obtained  partly  or 
entinly  from  foreign  sources.  There  are  only  two  major  minerals,  iron  and  coal, 
which  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  supply  in  adequate  volume  from  domestic 
sources  during  this  war.  Thus,  the  Government  foreign  procurement  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  has  been  essential  to  maximum  importation  of  such  minerals  as 
tin,  industrial  diamonds,  quartz  crystals,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
many  others. 

The  war  severed  our  access  to  some  of  our  most  important  pre-war  sources  of 
minerals,  particularly  tin  and  chrome  ore,  and  from  time  to  time  has  threatened 
to  cut  off  our  largest  sources  of  manganese  and  high-grade  mica.  At  the  same 
time  our  requirements  for  other  minerals  have  been  expanded  and  in  some  cases 
multiplied  many  times.  The  war  imposed  barriers  to  private  trade  in  the  way 
of  unusual  shipping  risks  and  inflated  prices  in  foreign  countries.  Private  pro¬ 
ducers  could  not  afford  to  accept  all  these  risks  and  finance  the  tremendous 
increases  in  foreign  production  upon  which  the  industrial  war  production  of  the 
United  States  depended. 

The  foreign  procurement  and  development  program  has  made  the  necessary 
materials  available.  The  methods  used  have  included  contractual  help  to  im¬ 
porters  and  producers,  capital  advances  to  new  properties  or  for  expansion  of 
existing  mines,  geological  exploration,  metallurgical  and  ore  dressing  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  field,  engineering  and  other  help  to  producers,  assumption  of  increased 
shipping  costs  on  special  risks  arising  out  of  the  war,  aid  in  obtaining  mining 
equipment  and  supplies,  the  conclusion  of  agreements  with  foreign  governments. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  help  provided,  the  greater  part  of  the  minerals  publicly 
procured  have  been  bought  at  commercial  prices,  without  loss. 

The  metals  and  minerals  program  has  required  development  or  procurement  in 
the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  Central  America,  all  but  two  of  the  countries  of  South 
America,  several  parts  of  Africa,  India,  China,  Australia,  and  the  South  Pacific. 

Increased  demands  of  war  production  and  manpower  shortages  in  the  United 
States  have  made  it  possible  to  curtail  only  a  few  mineral  programs  this  year. 
In  terms  of  both  value  and  tonnage  these  reductions  are  more  than  outweighed  by 
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increased  requirements  of  others.  The  estimated  purchases  of  metals  and  min¬ 
erals  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  are  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  inception  of  the 
foreign  procurement  and  development  program. 

Chrome. —  Sharply  increased  United  States  consumption  over  pre-war  levels 
has  been  possible  only  because  of  equally  sharp  increases  in  imports  of  the  three 
grades  of  chromite — refractory,  metallurgical,  and  chemical.  Domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  primarily  of  the  chemical  grade,  is  small. 

War  operations  cut  us  off  from  the  Philippines  and  Greece  which  together 
accounted  for  25  percent  of  pre-war  imports  and  shipping  shortages  made  move¬ 
ment  of  chromite  from  southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  difficult. 
Ease  of  shipping  makes  Cuba  a  valuable  source  of  refractory  chrome. 

A  new  source  for  the  United  States  has  been  opened  up  in  Sierra  Leone  where 
we  have  developed  and  maintained  production.  The  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration  has  also  directed  preclusive  chrome-buying  operations  in  Turkey. 

Copper  —  Domestic  copper  mines  fall  short  of  meeting  cur  war  demands  by  a 
wide  margin.  The  gap  must  be  filled  from  foreign  sources  if  our  production  of 
ammunition,  valves,  ship  propellers,  electric  apparatus,  and  other  products  using 
large  amounts  of  copper  is  not  to  suffer.  Most  of  the  gap  can  be  filled  from 
American-controlled  commercial  sources  in  this  hemisphere,  but  beyond  this  pro¬ 
duction  it  has  been  necessary  in  many  cases  to  stimulate  new  production  through 
advances  against  future  deliveries,  engineering  help,  aid  in  procuring  necessary 
mining  equipment  and  supplies,  etc. 

Fluorspar. — Fluorspar  is  required  as  a  flux  in  open  hearth,  electric,  and  besse- 
mer  steel  furnaces. 

Imports,  which  were  fairly  small  in  pre-war  years,  have  jumped  substantially 
in  the  last  2  years.  Almost  half  of  our  imports  now  come  from  Mexico  where 
production  has  been  stimulated  by  offering  an  assured  market.  Also,  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  field  engineers  have  aided  in  the  development  of  fluor¬ 
spar  deposits  in  Mexico  and  have  helped  operators  solve  their  production  problems. 

Lead. — About  one  quarter  of  the  lead  supply  comes  from  foreign  sources 
(Mexico,  Peru,  Australia,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  etc.).  There  are  labor  short¬ 
age  problems  at  the  domestic  mines,  and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  imports  at  a 
high  level. 

Manganese  ore. — Need  for  manganese  is  coupled  with  need  for  steel.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  about  13  pounds  of  manganese  goes  into  every  ton  of  steel  produced  with 
larger  quantities  required  for  special  types  of  steel. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  domestic  production  of  manganese  ore  of  metallurgical 
grade  has  moie  than  quadrupled  since  1940,  imports  now  account  for  around  five- 
sixths  of  the  total  supply.  Before  the  war  the  most  important  sources  of  imports 
were  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Afrcan  Gold  Coast.  How¬ 
ever,  wartime  shipping  shortages  and  actual  or  potential  enemy  threats  to  pro¬ 
ducing  territory  have  necessitated  increases  in  Western  Hemisphere  production. 
Exploratory  work  has  been  sponsored  in  manv  Western  Hemisphere  aieas.  The 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  supplied  equipment  and  eased  internal 
transportation  problems  in  Cuba  and  Brazil.  Substantial  stock  piles  have  been 
accumulated  in  Chile  and  Cuba,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  considerable  part  of 
these  may  be  used  this  year  because  of  shipping  shortages  wffiich  will  curtail  ship¬ 
ments  from  more  distant  sources. 

Mica. — Strategic  grades  of  mica  are  indispensable  to  the  manufacture  of  radios, 
radar  equipment,  magnetos,  and  spark  plugs.  For  such  strategic  grades,  the 
United  States  depends  on  imports  from  India,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Madagascar,  and 
other  foreign  sources  for  over  90  percent  of  our  supply.  A  sharp  increase  in 
military  requirements,  particularly  of  the  higher  grades,  has  recently  been  indi¬ 
cated.  Stocks  of  several  of  these  better  grades  are  extremely  low.  Mica  is  in 
such  short  supply  that  certain  grades  are  flown  into  the  country  from  India  and 
Brazil. 

In  Brazil  the  flow7  of  strategic  grades,  but  not  the  over-all  poundage  purchased, 
has  sharply  increased.  In  the  latter  part  of  1942,  only  16  percent  of  our  pur¬ 
chases  in  Brazil  were  of  the  grades  known  as  Good,  Stained,  or  Better;  no'w  the 
proportion  is  36  percent.  This  is  being  accomplished  through  stimulation  of 
production  in  selected  mines  by  means  of  development  or  incentive  contracts 
and  by  making  mechanical  equipment  available  as  'well  as  technical  aid  and  advice 
in  its  use. 

In  India  purchases  and  developmental  activities  are  carried  on  by  a  joint 
British-American  Mica  Mission  on  which  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
has  equal  representation  with  the  British.  Aid  is  given  to  producers  in  obtaining 
equipment  and  the  mission  has  provided  an  incentive  bonus  and  has  obtained  for 
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it  an  exemption  from  the  Indian  excess-profits  tax.  New  sources  of  production 
have  been  developed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  assistance  is  being  given  to  produc¬ 
tion  in  Madagascar. 

Nickel. — Nickel  is  essential  in  making  certain  tough  alloy  steels  for  war  and 
other  essential  purposes.  There  is  virtually  no  domestic  production  of  nickel 
from  native  ores.  It  has  been  necessary  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  nickel  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  its  predecessors  to  supplement  private 
importation  from  Canada  by  public  purchase  in  Canada  and  New  Caledonia. 
On  occasion,  labor  shortages  and  other  difficulties  in  Canada  have  cut  down  private 
importations  and  forced  cuts  in  allocations  in  this  country.  Through  aid  offered 
by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  certain  necessary  Canadian  operations 
have  been  kept  in  production.  With  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  help 
in  solving  equipment,  labor  and  coal  problems,  New  Caledonian  production  has 
been  increased. 

Optical  calcite. — In  January  1944  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was 
informed  of  the  urgent  need  for  optical  calcite  to  be  used  in  a  newly  developed 
weapon.  Half  or  more  of  our  new  supply  is  coming  from  Mexico,  south  and 
southwest  Africa,  and  Colombia.  Additional  possibilities  are  being  developed 
in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Cuba,  and  India. 

Platinum. — ^Foreign  Economic  Administration  platinum  purchasing  in  Colom¬ 
bia  not  only  benefits  our  supply  position  but  is  closely'tied  in  with  contraband 
controls  set  up  to  cut  down  smuggling  of  platinum  to  the  Axis  Powers. 

Platinum’s  principal  war  uses  are  chemical,  for  example,  as  a  catalyst  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  and  electrical,  in  radio  and  radar  devices. 

Quartz  crystals. — The  war  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  radio-quality 
quartz  crystals,  of  which  there  are  only  small  deposits  and  negligible  output  in 
the  United  States. 

Virtually  all  of  our  radio  quartz  comes  from  Brazil.  Imports  of  strategic 
grades  from  Brazil  have  been  increased  since  1940  by  many  hundred  per  cent,  and 
production  schedules  of  radio  oscillators,  telephone  resonators  and  other  piezo¬ 
electric  devices  for  essential  military  radios  and  radar  have  at  no  time  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  raw  material.  This  has  required  a  large  organization  of  field 
engineers,  inspectors  and  purchasing  officials  acting  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 
A  laboratory  inspection  service  has  been  set  up  in  Brazil  and  is  necessary  since 
visual  inspection  of  quartz  is  not  feasible.  The  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  shipment  of 
mining  machinery  to  Brazil  to  be  leased  or  sold  to  quartz  mines  to  speed  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  also  investigating  likely  quartz  pros¬ 
pects  in  other  foreign  countries. 

Tantalite.- — Tantalite  is  required  for  radar  equipment  and  synthetic  rubber 
manufacture  and  for  other  importat  war  needs.  About  99%  percent  of  the  new 
supply  of  tantalite  comes  from  overseas, with  Brazil  accounting  for  two-thirds  of 
the  total  and  the  Belgian  Congo  being  next  in  importance.  In  Brazil,  for  example, 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  program  includes  exploratory  work, 
inspection  work,  technical  advice  under  which  imports  from  Brazil  have  much 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  2  years.  Foreign  Economic  Administration  field 
engineers  have  also  surveyed  high-grade  tantalite  deposits  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
Nigeria,  and  Australia  and  have  provided  technical  direction  in  their  exploitation. 

Tin.- — After  the  loss  of  the  East  Indies  tin-producing  areas,  the  most  important 
source  of  tin  ore  for  the  United  States  was  Bolivia.  In  addition  to  rendering 
technical  aid  to  small  miners,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  mission  in 
Bolivia  has  undertaken  to  improve  the  metallurgical  treatment  of  Bolivian  tin 
ores.  As  a  consequence,  recovery  from  tin  ores  has  been  improved,  notably 
through  the  installation  cf  a  new  type  of  concentrating  plant. 

Particular  problems  are  raised  by  political  difficulties  in  Bolivia.  Belgian 
Congo  production,  consequently,  is  being  expended.  Deliveries  from  these  two 
sources  provide  three-quarters  of  our  new  supply.  The  United  States  is  wholly 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its  tin  supply. 

Tungsten. — Tungsten  is  typically  used  most  extensively  in  the  tooling-up 
period  of  the  war  production  program,  because  of  its  widespread  use  in  machine 
tools.  Other  uses  are  in  armor-piercing  proiectiles,  dies,  tools,  carbides,  etc. 

Owing  to  mounting  imports  brought  in  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  and  rising  domestic  production,  tungsten  has  moved  into  a  fairly  easy  supply 
position.  Uncertainties  surrounding  deliveries  from  China  and  Bolivia,  the  two 
main  foreign  sources,  make  it  advisable  to  maintain  some  output  in  other  foreign 
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producing  areas,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  limit  that  production  through  price 
reductions. 

Mining  equipment  and  supplies. — Keeping  foreign  mines  at  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  rates  requires  a  constant  flow  of  supplies  and  spare  parts,  most  of  which 
must  now  come  from  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  effective  aids  to  foreign 
producers  of  strategic  metals  and  minerals  has  been  the  active  assistance  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  obtaining  the  necessary  priorities,  export 
licenses,  and  shipping  space  to  fill  many  foreign  producers’  needs  for  equipment 
and  operating  supplies.  As  a  consequence,  no  important  break-downs  or  produc¬ 
tion  delays  have  hampered  either  public  or  private  imports  of  strategic  minerals. 

Zinc. — Very  little  foreign  zinc  was  used  in  this  country  before  the  war,  but  now 
zinc  from  eight  foreign  countries  helps  us  to  meet  wartime  demand  for  zinc  in 
brass  (mainly  for  ammunition),  other  alloys  with  copper,  die  castings,  electric 
batteries,  galvanizing,  rubber  compounding,  etc. 

Production  of  zinc  from  domestic  sources  is  gradually  declining  and  is  now 
equivalent  to  only  about  70  percent  of  domestic  wartime  consumption.  Pur¬ 
chases  of  foreign  zinc  (98  percent  of  it  at  domestic  ceiling  price  or  lower)  have  made 
up  the  deficiency.  Because  of  the  trend  in  domestic  output  and  the  manpower 
situation  in  this  country,  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  still  consider  it  wise  to  bring  in  maximum  production  from  foreign 
sources  such  as  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

GENERAL  COMMODITIES  PROGRAM 

A  wide  variety  of  critical  and  strategic  commodities  in  short,  supply  in  the 
United  States,  other  than  metals,  minerals,  textiles,  fibers,  hides,  and  foodstuffs, 
are  procured  under  the  general-commodities  program.  This  program  includes 
balsa  wood,  mahogany,  such  drugs  and  chemicals  as  cinchona  bark,  pyrethrum, 
rotenone,  red  squill,  ipecac,  shellac,  Chilean  nitrate,  British  tar  acids,  benzol,  etc., 
and  other  products  such  as  bones,  bristles,  cattle  tail  hair,  horse  hair,  feathers  and 
loofa  sponges.  Increased  wartime  needs  together  with  the  loss  of  major  sources 
of  supply  of  many  of  these  commodities — the  Netherlands  East  Indies;  Malaya, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Japan — have  necessitated  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  areas  of  production  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  established  sources  of 
procurement'. 

Mahogany.—  With  the  advent  of  the  war,  demand  for  mahogany  increased 
enormously.  Large  supplies  were  required  by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the 
construction  of  naval  and  military  aircraft,  PT  boats,  aircraft  rescue  boats,  landing 
barges  and  industrial  patterns.  An  intensive  development  and  procurement  pro¬ 
gram  in  tropical  countries,  drawing  on  combined  Government  and  industry  re¬ 
sources,  has  made  it  possible  to  maintain  supplies  adequate  for  the  greatly 
expanded  needs.  Procurement  by  American  importers  has  been  assisted  to 
increase  imports  of  the  grades  most  needed.  These  private  imports  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  direct  Government  purchases.  The  coopeiation  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  has  been  obtained  in  order  to  open  up  new  areas  for  mahogany  cutting.  In 
addition,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  planned  and  built  sawmills 
and  has  assured  delivery  of  logging,  sawmill,  and  transportation  equipment,  fuel, 
and  even  of  food. 

Cinchona. — Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
are  fighting  in  the  malaria-infested  areas  of  the  world.  In  one  area  the  casualties 
among  units  engaged  have  ranged  from  twro  and  one-half  to  five  times  as  many 
from  malaria  as  from  all  other  factors  combined,  including  enemy  action.  To 
fight  this  disease,  quinine  and  other  derivatives  of  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree 
are  necessary.  Yet,  shortlv  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Japanese  occupied  the 
regions  from  which  95  percent  of  our  supply  of  cinchona  had  been  obtained. 

To  develop  and  maintain  new  sources  of  this  material,  new'  techniques  were 
developed  and  put  into  use.  Whereas  the  Dutch  stripped  the  cinchona  bark 
from  trees  cultivated  in  orderly  rows  on  plantations,  w'e  are  nowr  procuring  wild 
bark  from  cinchona  irees  sparsely  scattered  throughout  the  tropical  jungles  of 
some  of  the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible  parts  of  Latin  America.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  location  and  cutting  of  the  trees  and  the  stripping,  drying,  and 
transporting  of  the  bark  from  the  jungles  to  centers  of  commerce  has  been  an 
extremely  difficult  task. 

Cinchona  exploitation  has  been  dormant  for  over  60  years  in  Latin  America. 
Since  there  was  no  organization  either  here  or  in  Latin  America  which  could  be 
utilized,  personnel  had  has  to  be  recruited  and  trained. — botanists  and  foresters 
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to  survey  undeveloped  areas  and  locate  cinchona:  chemists  to  analyze  the  bark: 
a  business  organization  to  take  over  buying.  Most  of  this  work  has  had  to  be 
done  in  areas  where  transportation  facilities  did  not  even  exist. 

In  some  instances,  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  in  and  strip  these  areas  of  their 
wild  bark,  it  has  been  necessary  to  agree  with  foreign  governments  to  replace  the 
cinchona  trees  destroved.  A  nursery  and  plantation  program  is  being  developed 
to  fulfill  these  obligations  to  producing  countries. 

Laboratories  are  being  installed  locally  to  determine  the  alkaloid  content  of 
bark  upon  which  pavment  is  made.  Experimental  work  h  also  being  carried  on 
to  improve  the  methods  used  in  analvzing  cinchona  bark;  to  prevent  alkaloidal 
losses  resulting  from  fermentation;  and  to  conduct  researches  into  the  manv  chem¬ 
ical  problems  relating  to  the  cinchona  program.  Despite  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered,  our  purchases  and  deliveries  of  cinchona  from  Latin  America  have  increased 
manv  times. 

Balsa  ivood. — Balsa,  one  of  the  world's  lightest  woods,  is  essential  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  floats,  life  rafts,  and  the  British  Mosquito  bomber.  It  had  onlv 
limited  uses  before  the  wr.r,  and  the  wartime  demand  both  here  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  soon  created  wild  speculation  in  the  foreign  markets.  To  check  this,  a 
plan  was  put  into  operation  whereby  the  United  States  took  over  control  of  pro¬ 
curement  for  the  United  Nations. 

Balsa  requirements,  which  bv  1943  had  jumped  to  six  times  the  pre-war  figure, 
necessitated  the  rapid  development  of  logging  in  all  countries  where  balsa  grows. 
Surve  ys  of  undeveloped  areas  in  Central  and  South  America  have  resulted  in  the 
opening  up  of  new  sources  and,  through  the  location  and  export  of  sawmills,  drv- 
ing  kilns,  and  miscellaneous  maintenance  and  operating  supplies,  production  has 
been  increased  and  the  balsa  requirements  of  the  United  Nations  have  been  met. 

Pi/relhrum. — Pyrethrum,  one  of  the  most  effective  insecticides  for  malaria  and 
tvphus  control  is  essential  in  maintaining  the  health  of  our  troops  in  the  tropics. 
Before  the  war,  large  quantities  came  from  Japan  and  southern  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Other  sources  are  British  East  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Brazil.  The 
estimated  supplv  is  far  below  combined  military  requirements,  not  considering 
civilian  and  agricultural  needs.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  a  fair 
share  of  the  East  African  supply,  and  a  planting  program  is  being  developed  in 
Central  America. 

Rotenone. —  Before  the  war,  60  percent  of  our  supplies  of  rotenone,  the  most 
important  natural  agricultural  insecticide,  came  from  Malaya.  Cultivation  and 
collection  of  rotenone-bearing  plants  is  being  encouraged  in  Brazil  and  Peru  and 
an  extensive  program  is  under  wav  in  Central  American  countries. 

Red  squill. —  Red  squill,  a  valuable  rodent.icide  growing  mainly  in  North  Africa, 
is  essential  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  stored  for 
military  use.  Its  use  in  controlling  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  bu¬ 
bonic  plague  and  typhus,  carried  by  rats,  will  increase  s.s  additional  territories  are 
reoccupied.  Tremendously  increased  requirements  in  1945  will  necessitate  a 
grcatlv  expanded  procurement  program  in  North  Africa  and  cultivation  is  being 
introduced  in  Mexico. 

Nitrates. —  Chilean  nitrate  ever  since  World  War  I  has  been  imported  exclu¬ 
sively  for  agricultural  fertilizer.  During  this  war,  imports  under  Government 
procurement  have  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year.  Synthetic 
plants  in  this  country  have  been  developed  to  a  point  which  enables  them  to  sup¬ 
ply  not  only  our  requirements  for  explosives  and  industrial  chemicals  but  also 
part  of  our  agricultural  requirements.  As  a  result,  some  reduction  in  purchases 
from  Chile  will  probably  be  possible. 

Acetylene  black. —  Large  military  demands  for  dry-cell  batteries  have  increased 
requirements  for  acetylene  black,  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  cell 
batteries.  In  order  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  batteries  for  essential  civilian  needs 
caused  by  the  scarcitv  of  acetvlene  black,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
crease  available  facilities  in  Canada.  There  is  no  domestic  production  of  this 
commodity. 

Cresols. — A  program  has  been  undertaken  to  obtain  ortho,  meta,  and  para  cresols, 
together  with  various  other  tar  acids  for  the  production  of  plastics.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  did  not  have  to  be  imported  before  the  war,  but  wartime  requirements  ex¬ 
ceed  our  domestic  production.  Surpluses  available  in  England  are  being  procured. 

Bones. — Large  quantities  of  bones  in  Mexico,  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
glue  of  which  there  is  an  acute  shortage,  could  not  be  procured  because  of  heavy 
export  taxes.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Mexican  Government  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  reduction  of  the  tax  and  the  movement  of  this  commodity  into  the 
United  States. 
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Bristles. — Bristles  are  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  brushes. 
Paint  brushes  are  essential  for  painting  ships  and  armaments  of  all  kinds.  China 
is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  the  world’s  principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing 
about  85  percent  of  the  total.  Liss  than  20  percent  of  China’s  production  is  now 
available  as  a  result  of  enemy  occupation.  The  unoccupied  areas  are  accessible 
only  over  crude  interior  communications  which  connect  with  the  outside  world  by 
air  routes  crossing  the  Hiiralayas  from  China  to  northern  India.  In  addition, 
sources  are  being  developed  in  Western  Hen  isphere  countries.  Training  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  supervision  and  examination  of  imports  are  essential  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  quality  standards. 

Hair. —  The  procurement  of  cattle  tail  hair  and  horse  hair  has  been  hampered 
by  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  China,  a  principal  source  of  pre-war  supply. 
Horse-tail  hair  is  needed  as  a  substitute  for  hog  bristles  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint  brushes  for  the  armed  services.  Cattle-tail  hair  finds  wide  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  curled  hair  for  navy  mattresses,  parachute  pads,  navy  packs,  etc.  In 
Latin  America,  a  large  source  of  this  animal  hair,  an  inspection  program  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  suitable  qualities  and  grades. 

Feathers.—  Domestic  supply  of  duck  and  goose  feathers,  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  aviation  sleeping  bags,  flying  suits,  etc.,  is  inadequate  to  meet  military 
demands.  Supplies  are  available  in  China,  but  the  main  source  of  supply  is  in 
enemy  hands,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  bristle  procurement  and  trans¬ 
port  from  China,  apply  with  equal  force  to  feathers.  Even  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  are  involved  in  their  collection.  Expert  supervision  is  essential  in  collecting, 
inspecting  and  preparing  feathers  for  shipment. 

Loofa  sponges. — Before  the  war,  almost  the  entire  supply  of  loofa  sponges  came 
from  Japan.  These  spongelike  plants,  when  dried  and  processed,  are  used  as 
filters  in  marine  engines  and  are  of  great  importance  to  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Commission.  The  problem  has  not  been  one  of  producing  large  quantities  of 
loofa  sponaes,  but  rather  of  obtaining  those  qurlities  acceptable  for  use  in  the 
engines.  The  great  shortage  has  been  alleviated  as  a  result  of  an  active  planting 
program  in  the  Caribbean  area.  It  was  also  necessary  to  instruct  producers  in 
proper  seed  planting,  cultivating,  and  in  harvesting  and  processing  the  plants. 

These  programs  involve  a  great  deal  of  technical  and  administrative  supervision 
and  management.  In  the  field  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  for  instance,  large  develop¬ 
ment  activities  have  centered  in  Central  and  South  America,  where  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  other  portions  of  the  world  from  \  Inch  the 
critical  crops  were  formerly  obtained.  The  program  has  necessitated  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  large  staff  of  botanists,  foresters,  plant  physiologists,  and  agronomists 
to  supervise  the  planting,  growing,  harvesting,  and  shipping  of  the  crops.  Tech¬ 
nicians,  able  to  handle  all  the  arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
needed  equipment  and  supplies  have  also  had  to  be  provided. 

An  increasing  volume  of  imports  is  anticipated  during  the  coming  period.  This 
will  result  from  improved  shipping  conditions,  from  the  cumulative  effect  of  earlier 
development  work,  as  well  as  from  the  addition  of  entirely  new  commodities  to  our 
import  program. 

FIBER  AND  HIDE  PROGRAM 

The  United  States  must  import  fibers  for  rope;  binder  twine  for  grain  crops; 
and  burlap  for  the  bagging  of  our  food  crops,  for  sandbags,  and  for  camouflage 
cloth.  We  must  obtain  hides  for  shoes  and  for  leather  of  all  types  for  the  armed 
forces.  We  also  need  many  other  important  items,  such  as  rove  for  electrical 
insulation,  scrim  for  the  production  of  food  containers,  brattice  cloth  for  the  use 
of  mines. 

When  the  Philippines  fell,  we  lost  our  only  source  of  abaca,  or  manila  fiber, 
from  which  all  marine  cordage  was  made.  When  Java  fell  we  w7ere  cut  off  from 
our  major  source  of  high-grade  sisal,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine. 
And  when  India  was  threatened,  our  only  source  of  jute  and  burlap  was  in 
jeopardy.  Immediate  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  institute  a  conservation  program, 
to  develop  new  sources  of  supply  and  increase  production  in  areas  still  accessible 
to  us.  In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  institute  experimental  programs  for  the 
development  of  substitute  fibers. 

Manila  fiber. — LTses  of  the  small  supply  of  manila  fiber  on  hand  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  were  drastically  restricted,  and  steps  ware  taken  to  develop  new 
sources  in  Central  America.  An  experimental  farm  of  2,000  acres  in  Panama 
provided  seeds  for  planting  30.000  acres  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Panama.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  20,000  tons  annually  will  be  available 
by  the  time  our  present  stock  is  exhausted — enough  to  take  care  of  the  Navy’s 
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most  essential  requirements  of  cordage.  However,  the  over-all  need  continues 
to  exceed  supply  and  efforts  to  increase  production  of  both  manila  fiber  and  its 
substitutes  must  be  maintained. 

Sisal. — Formerly  sisal  was  used  for  binder  twine  and  heavy  twine  for  industry. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  manila  fiber,  its  use  is  now  restricted  to  cordage  as  a 
substitute  for  manila  fiber. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  production  in  British  East  Africa,  and  about 
30,000  acres  of  new  plantations  have  been  developed  in  Haiti. 

Henequen  and  jute. — Henequen  and  jute  were  substituted  for  sisal  in  binder 
twine.  We  have  contracted  for  Mexico’s  entire  exportable  surplus  of  henequen 
and  have  made  possible  the  export  of  the  equipment  and  spare  parts  required  by 
its  plantations  and  rope  factories.  In  order  not  to  draw  too  heavily  on  Indian 
jute,  which  is  needed  for  burlap,  production  of  jute  has  been  developed  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  where  it  has  more  than  doubled.  India  is  not  only  the  major 
producer  of  jute,  but  it  also  has  the  only  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  jute 
into  burlap.  Production  of  both  jute  and  burlap  has  been  maintained  in  the  face 
of  difficult  internal  conditions  in  India — famine,  shortage  of  coal  for  the  jute  mills 
and  railroads,  inflation,  and  diversion  of  labor  and  land  to  food  cultivation. 

Experimental  programs  have  been  undertaken  in  a  number  of  Latin-American 
countries  for  the  production  of  hemp,  flax,  fique  fiber,  roselle  fiber,  and  pita  fiber 
in  order  to  obtain  possible  substitutes  for  manila  fiber,  sisal,  and  jute. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  hemp 
.fiber  and  the  planting  of  a  new  crop  in  Italy.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
jute  and  hemp  manufacturing  plants  in  Italy  and  if  these  are  recovered  from  the 
enemy  in  usable  condition,  they  must  be  brought  into  production  promptly. 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  other  Balkan  countries  are  important  sources  of  flax 
and  hemp,  and  they  have  some  manufacturing  capacity  for  these  products.  The 
F.  E.  A.  must  be  prepared  to  take  steps  for  the  conservation  and  procurement  of 
such  fibers  and  fiber  products  as  may  be  available  in  these  countries.  And, 
finally,  as  soon  as  the  Philippines  are  recovered,  the  F.  E.  A.  must  be  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  production  of  abaca,  the  best  of  the  hard  fibers, 
under  way. 

Goatskins  and  hides. — Goatskins  and  hides  remain  in  short  supply  and  the 
tempo  of  procurement  must  be  fully  maintained. 

There  has  been  established  by  F.  E.  A.  a  Joint  Hide  Control  Office  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  All  offers  of  foreign  hides  are  screened  through  this  office,  allocations  being 
made  by  the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  to  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  handles  the  purchases  for  Canada. 

It  is  expected  that  these  hide  purchases  will  be  about  $60,000,000  per  year. 
In  addition,  we  are  also  receiving  hides  from  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply 
under  reverse  lend-lease.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  such  hides  to 
the  tanners  in  this  country  through  regular  trade  channels. 

Our  purchases  of  goatskins  amount  to  about  $25,000,000  annually.  Here 
again,  it  is  necessary  to  work  most  closely  with  the  British;  to  maintain  a  strict 
control  over  prices  paid  in  foreign  markets  and  to  take  steps  from  time  to  time  to 
protect  the  interest  of  American  trade. 

Leather. — We  are  purchasing  approximately  $10,000,000  worth  of  leather  from 
the  Argentine  and  approximately  $1,000,000  worth  from  Brazil.  Most  of  this 
leather  on  arrival  is  sold  to  the  Army. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Crowley,  the  various  powers  and  functions  which  have  been 
delegated  to  you  under  the  Executive  order  are  the  functions  which 
had  previously  existed  under  the  other  governmental  agencies? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  give  us  at  this  time,  or  you  might  supply 
it  for  the  record,  a  list  of  the  functions  of  all  these  agencies  which  you 
exercise  and  the  agencies  under  which  they  were  formerly  exercised. 
Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 
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Organizational  History 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  established  by  Executive  Order  Xo. 
9380  on  September  25,  1943.  The  Administration  is  a  consolidation  of  the  several 
war  agencies  which  were  engaged  in  foreign  economic  activities.  These  constitu¬ 
ent  agencies  were  (1)  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration.  (2)  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rebahilitation  Operations,  (3)  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare, 
including  the  L'nited  States  Commercial  Company.  Rubber  Development  Cor¬ 
poration,  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  all  of  which  had  previously  been  transferred  to  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare,  and  (4)  that  part  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination  of  the 
Department  of  State  which  dealt  with  foreign  economic  operations.  In  addition, 
on  October  6,  1943,  the  functions  of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  with  respect  to  the  procurement  and  development  of 
foodstuffs  abroad  were  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9385. 

The  functions  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  administration  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  which  includes  arranging  for 
the  procurement,  purchase,  and  transmission  of  supplies,  services,  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  countries  eligible  for  lend-lease  aid  and  arranging  for  the  receipt  by  the 
L'nited  States  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  these  countries. 

(2)  The  procurement  and  development  of  vital  materials  abroad.  This 
involves  the  location  of  strategic  commodities  needed  in  the  war  effort,  develop¬ 
ment  operations  to  increase  their  production,  and  arranging  for  storage  and 
transport. 

(3)  Control,  for  war  purposes,  through  export  licensing  and  other  similar 
methods  of  the  exports  of  all  commodities  from  the  United  States. 

(4)  Assembly  and  analysis  of  information  relating  to  the  enemy  war  economy 
and  to  economic  conditions  within  neutral  countries  for  purposes  of  economic 
warfare,  such  as  blacklists,  blockade  measures,  and  preclusive  buying,  and  to 
assist  the  military  in  strategic  bombing  and  planning. 

(5)  The  preclusive  purchasing  abroad  of  commodities  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  enemy  for  military  or  civilian  needs  and  which  might  otherwise  fall  in 
their  hands. 

(6)  The  provision  of  aid  with  reference  to  relief  operations  in  liberated  areas. 

A  brief  historical  statement  of  the  constituent  agencies  comprising  the  Foreign 

Economic  Administration  is  given  below: 

I.  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  WARFARE 

(a)  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Export  Control—  1.  The  President  was  author¬ 
ized  to  control  all  exports  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1940.  This  function  was  first 
administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Export  Control. 

( b )  Economic  Defense  Board. — 1.  On  July  30,  1941  the  Economic  Defense  Board 
was  established  by  Executive  Order  Xo.  8839.  The  Board  was  made  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  activities  and  programs  of  agencies  engaged  in  international 
economic  activities,  such  as  those  relating  to  exports,  imports,  the  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  materials  and  commodities  from  foreign  countries  and  economic 
warfare,  including  preclusive  buying,  transactions  in  foreign  exchange  and  foieign- 
owned  or  foreign-controlled  property,  international  investments  and  extensions 
of  credit,  shipping  and  transportation,  the  international  aspects  of  patents,  and 
international  communications  pertaining  to  commerce. 

(r)  Merger  of  Office  of  Export  Control  with  Economic  Defense  Board. — 1.  On 
September  15,  1941,  Executive  Order  8900  transferred  the  Office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Export  Control  to  the  Economic  Defense  Board. 

(d)  Economic  Defense  Board  Becomes  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. — 1.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  the  name  of  the  Economic  Defense  Board  was  changed  to  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare. 

(e)  Establishment  of  the  Office  of  Imports. — 1.  On  April  13,  1942,  Executive 
Order  9128  placed  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  charge  of  the  over-all 
direction  of  the  foreign  procurement  and  development  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials — a  function  previously  distributed  amoug  several  agencies.  To  carry 
out  these  operations,  an  Office  of  Imports  was  set  up  within  the  Board.  The 
financing,  however,  remained  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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2.  A  clarifica+ion  and  interpretation  of  Executive  Order  9128  was  issued  by  the 
President  on  May  20,  1942,  which  defined  the  relationship  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
activities. 

(/)  Office  of  Economic  Warfare. —  1.  On  July  15,  1943,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare  was  established  by  Executive  Order  9361.  To  it  was  transferred  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States  Commercial  Company,  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation,  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Reserves  Corporation  and  the  Export-Import,  Bank  of  Washington,  together 
with  the  functions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  with  respect  to 
them,  and  the  foreign  activities  of  the  latter’s  subsidiaries. 

II.  OFFICE  OF  LEND-LEASE  ADMINISTRATION 

(а)  Pre-Lend-Lease. — 1.  Shortlv  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  there 
was  created  what  was  known  as  the  President’s  Liaison  Committee  to  coordinate 
the  purchases  of  war  materials  by  foreign  governments  with  those  of  the  United 
States. 

(б)  Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports. —  1.  The  Lend-Lease  Act  became  law  on 
March  11,  1941.  It  provided  for  the  transfer  of  “defense  articles”  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  On  May  2  the  Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports  was  established 
to  clear  lend-lease  requests  and  report  upon  lend-lease  transactions. 

(c)  Appointment  of  the  Administrator.- — 1.  On  August  28,  1941,  announcement 
was  made  of  the  appointment  of  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  to  assume  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  lend-lease 
program. 

(d)  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration.- — 1.  The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Admin¬ 
istration  was  established  by  Executive  Order  8926  on  October  28,  1941.  To  it 
were  delegated  most  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  President  in  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act. 

III.  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  COORDINATION 

On  June  24,  1943,  there  was  established  in  the  Department  of  State  by  Depart¬ 
mental  Order  No.  1166  an  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordinatoin  to  “have 
responsibility,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  for  the  coordination  of 
(1)  activities  related  to  economic  affairs  in  liberated  areas  and  the  facilitation  of 
military-civilian  cooperation  in  regard  thereto;  and  of  (2)  the  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  wartime  economic  controls  and  operations.” 

IV.  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  OPERATIONS 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  was  set  up  within 
the  Department  of  State  on  December  4,  1942,  to  organize  American  resources 
for  the  relief  of  liberated  areas  and  to  assist  in  preparing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  relief  organization. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  one  or  two  general  questions,  Mr.  Crowley. 
Have  these  various  agencies  that  were  consolidated  into  the  F.  E.  A. 
ceased  to  have  any  functions,  or  have  they  just  ceased  to  have  func¬ 
tions  relating  to  foreign  operations? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No.  There  are  some  functions  remaining  in  the 
Metals  Reserve  Corporation,  for  example;  we  took  over  only  the  foreign 
functions. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Cox  can  explain  that  better 
to  you. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  a  summary  listed  on  page  6  of  Mr.  Crowley’s 
statement. 

We  took  over  all  the  functions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 
and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare;  the  foreign  procurement  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  the  foreign  procurement 
functions  which  were  formerly  scattered  throughout  a  number  of 
R.  F.  C.  corporations. 
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We  also  took  over  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
the  foreign  economic  functions  of  the  Defense  Plants  Corporation 
and  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation;  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
U.  S.  Commercial  Company,  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation 
and  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation;  the  foreign  procurement 
functions  of  Metals  Reserve  Company;  all  of  the  functions  of  Cargoes, 
Inc.;  and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations 
and  the  operational  as  distinguished  from  the  policy-making  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Crowley.  What  this  has  accomplished,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
been  to  place  in  one  organization  all  foreign  economic  operations  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  funds  that  you  use  come  from  what  source? 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  funds  we  use  for  foreign  procurement  activities 
come  from  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company,  and  the  U.  S.  Commercial 
Company  in  turn  has  obtained  its  funds  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  Taber,  we  bring  the  materials  as  far  as 
the  border.  After  that,  they  are  put  into  one  stock  pile,  together 
with  all  materials  domestically  produced  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  there  is  oidy  one  stock  pile  within  this  country  out  of  which 
allocations  are  made  for  all  wartime  needs. 

BACKGROUND,  TRAINING  AND  SALARIES  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 

(See  p.  431) 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  this  question  that  I  want  to  ask  sometime  and 
I  might  as  well  ask  it  at  this  time,  with  reference  to  your  personnel. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  people  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
who  are  drawing  rather  substantial  salaries  and  whose  experience  and 
background  does  not  seem  to  qualify  them  in  the  slightest  degree  for 
their  jobs  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  I  should 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  us  for  the  record  as  to  each  of  them 
the  reason  why  they  are  qualified  and  why  they  are  qualified  for  the 
salaries  they  are  receiving. 

Some  of  these  people  are  from  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  other  kindred  institu¬ 
tions,  and  frankly  I  have  left  out  a  good  many  who  should  be  on  the 
list.  Some  of  these  people  seem  to  have  a  capacity  for  certain  work 
but  nothing  that  might  fit  them  for  the  job  they  are  holding.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  records  which  would  make  them  a  liability; 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  receiving  salaries  that  are  away  out  of  line 
with  what  they  might  be  entitled  to. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  list;  I  am  going  to  turn  it  over  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  give  us  an  answer  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask,  does  this  list  show  what  each  one  does 
or  merely  give  the  name? 

Mr.  Taber.  It  gives  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  they 
do. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  would  expect  the  answer  to  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supplement  that  list,  Mr.  Crowley, 
with  the  naro.es  of  the  principal  personnel  for  the  activities  similar  to 
that  given  by  Air.  Nitze,  with  their  background,  their  educational 
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training  and  previous  commercial  experience  and  the  maximum 
salaries  received  by  them  in  commercial  life. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  shall  see  if  Mr.  Taber’s  list  is  representative. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  are  two  or  three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Before  you  do  that,  Mr.  Taber,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  with  any  new  organization  built  up  in  time  of  war, 
especially  where  it  is  built  from  several  existing  organizations,  the 
only  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  people  who  are  there  and  try 
to  work  them  into  the  new  organization. 

My  philosophy  in  dealing  with  and  associating  with  employees  is 
no  different  in  public  affairs  than  it  is  in  private  affairs.  I  do  not 
think  we  judge  the  value  of  an  employee  on  the  basis  cf  the  popularity 
of  the  employer  for  whom  he  previously  worked.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  realistic  basis  of  judgment  is  whether  the  individual 
employee  is  competent  and  loyal.  The  organization  from  which  he 
comes  should  not  reflect  on  his  right  to  earn  a  living. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  there  were  men  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  who  served  under  McClellan  and  McDowell  and  Hooker 
who  ran  like  rabbits,  but  under  Grant  fought  like  hell. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  any  organization  can  be  100-percent 
efficient,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  personnel  of  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  as  a  whole  has  been  very  loyal  to  the  job  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

My  job  has  been  to  work  together  with  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  so  that  we  all  can  do  the  best  job  we  possibly  can  for 
the  war  effort.  During  the  period  of  consolidation  there  has  been 
no  delay,  there  has  been  no  set-back  in  getting  the  materials  that 
we  must  have  to  fight  this  war.  Likewise,  the  vital  flow  of  lend-lease 
has  not  only  been  continued  without  interruption,  but  has  in  fact 
been  accelerated.  Mr.  Stone  and  his  men  in  Economic  Warfare  have 
done  an  excellent  job.  All  of  this  has  been  done  with  fewer  employees 
than  were  used  by  the  constituent  agencies.  Because  of  new  over-all 
responsibilities  resulting  from  the  consolidation  and  a  shift  in  some 
activities  this  year,  it  has  been  necessary  to  recruit  a  few  new  specially 
qualified  persons.  So,  I  can  tell  you  from  actual  experience  howT  hard 
it  is  today  to  go  out  and  find  qualified  personnel  under  the  condition 
of  extreme  shortage  of  manpower  there  is  today. 

And  as  far  as  the  salary  range  is  concerned,  we  have  not,  since  the 
consolidation,  increased  classifications  to  any  particular  degree.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  decreased  classifications.  It  is  far  better  to  let 
a  man  go  than  to  decrease  his  classification,  because  psychologically 
the  man  will  feel  he  is  going  backward  and  an  employee  who  feels 
that  way  will  be  dissatisfied,  undoubtedly  will  be  disappointed,  and 
it  is  better  to  let  him  go. 

There  have  been  very  marked  improvements.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  under  me  have  been  very  loyal.  I  think  now  we  have  a 
united  organization  and  if  we  can  bring  in  specially  qualified  personnel 
I  think  we  will  have  an  organization  that  will  function  very  well. 

We  have  working  for  us  more  than  1,000  less  people  than  were 
authorized  to  work  for  the  constituent  agencies  that  were  consolidated 
into  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  We  have  working  for  us  125 
less  persons  than  have  actually  been  transferred  from  those  agencies. 
Despite  this,  the  F.  E.  A.  has  more  functions  and  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  activities  than  did  all  of  the 
constituent  agencies  together. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  new  problem  of  disposal  of  surplus  property. 
We  haye  to  bring  in  additional  men  to  deal  with  this  problem.  There 
are  all  types  of  men  who  are  willing  to  come  into  the  foreign  economic 
field;  there  are  men  who  want  to  come  in  because  they  want  to  do  a 
job  for  their  country,  including  these  whom  you  might  call  econo¬ 
mists.  In  addition,  there  are  businessmen  who  want  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  materials  field,  and  who  have  valuable  training  and 
experience  to  offer  and  you  find  some  high-caliber  men  among  that 
group,  too.  But  there  are  others  who  are  willing  to  come  in  because 
they  have  an  interest  in  getting  on  the  inside  of  the  surplus  property 
situation  and  what  it  may  be  in  the  future. 

So,  we  have  an  extremely  difficult  problem  of  screening  possible 
recruits  to  make  sure  we  get  the  type  of  personnel  we  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  day  and  night  on  this  kind  of  prob¬ 
lem.  Our  personnel  man,  over  the  last  6  or  8  months,  has  worked 
hard  trying  to  find  the  right  personnel  and  bring  them  in.  You  just 
cannot  have  any  idea  how  hard  it  is.  A  lot  of  people  seem  to  feel  that 
the  war  is  about  over  and  they  are  interested  in  getting  themselves 
established  in  private  business  again  and  getting  themselves  adjusted 
to  the  situation  after  the  war. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  Mr.  Taber’s  question. 

(The  data  requested  by  Mr.  Taber  appears  on  p.  431.) 

The  Chairman.  With  respect  to  surplus  property,  we  have  been 
informed  that  there  are  men  swarming  around  these  surplus  supplies 
like  bees  around  a  honeycomb,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  are  trying 
to  get  a  line  on  something  they  will  be  able  to  buy  or  to  take  some 
financial  advantage  of  just  as  soon  as  the  processing  and  distribution 
gets  into  operation,  so  you  have  had  to  protect  yourself  against  that 
situation  too. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes.  And  may  I  add  this;  when  I  took  over  and 
set  up  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  Office  .you  have  no  idea  the 
number  of  people  that  tried  to  get  in  some  way  so  that  they  could  be 
in  a  position  to  buy  something  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  being  that  they  wanted  to  get  what  you 
call  the  inside. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  brief,  Mr.  Crowley,  you  have  made  every 
endeavor  to  secure  only  loyal,  able,  trained  and  experienced  personnel 
at  as  reasonable  salaries  as  practicable? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct.  And,  there  is  another  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  extremely  important  to  the 
war  effort.  I  hope  that  this  committee,  in  its  treatment  of  us,  will  keep 
this  in  mind.  This  is  a  new  organization,  a  new  agency,  and  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  We  are  dealing 
with  many  foreign  countries.  Some  of  them  have  older  foreign 
economic  set-ups.  Some  of  them  have  men  who  have  perhaps  been 
longer  in  the  foreign  economic  field,  with  more  experience. 

We  are  constantly  training  our  own  people  for  this  work.  We  want 
to,  and  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  own  country.  We  are 
dealing  with  people  who  will  properly  do  the  best  they  can  for  their 
countries.  We  want  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  they  check  carefully  over  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  national  bodies. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  they  do;  they  do  not  overlook  anything. 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Could  we  have  for  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  funds  that  have  been  made  available  by  sources? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that  too. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Other  than  appropriations. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Surely. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

Funds  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  other  than  appro¬ 
priations  Sept.  25,  1943  *-Apr.  SO,  1944 


To  U.  S.  Commercial  Company _ 2  $178,  742,  009.  61 

To  Rubber  Development  Corporation _ r _  3  79,  467,  479.  06 

To  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation _  *  100,  000.  00 

To  Export-Import  Bank _  (5) 


1  The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  established  on  Sept.  25,  1943. 

2  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  executes  Foicign  Economic  Administration’s  foreign  procurement  and 
preclusive  purchasing  programs.  Most  of  these  programs  were  previously  carried  on  by  several  other 
Government  corporations  and  since  Sept.  25,  1943.  they  have  been  in  process  of  transfer  to  U.  S.  Commer¬ 
cial  Company.  Funds  for  the  programs  which  have  been  completely  transferred  to  17.  S.  Commercial 
Company  are  obtained  by  way  of  advances  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Programs 
which  are  subject  to  Foreign  Economic  Administration  direction  but  which  have  not  yet  been  actually 
transferred  are  financed  by  Reconstruction  Firance  Corporation  subsidiaries.  Statements  on  17.  S.  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  operations  appear  later  in  the  record. 

3  These  funds  were  obtained  by  way  of  advances  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  State¬ 
ments  on  Rubber  Development.  Corporation  operations  appear  later  in  the  record. 

4  On  Aug.  27,  1943,  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  borrowed  $1C0,0C0  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  No  other  funds  have  been  made  available  to  it.  Between  Sept.  25,  1943.  and  Apr.  20, 
1944,  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  disbursed  a  total  of  $48,747.58  for  administrative  expenses.  State¬ 
ments  on  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  appear  later  in  the  record. 

s  Funds  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  its  common  stock  to  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  and  Commerce  out  of  moneys  made  available  by  the  Fourth  Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  year 
1933;  from  the  sale  of  its  preferred  stock  to  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  between  Feb.  12,  1934,  and 
Jan.  31,  1941;  and  from  earnings  on  loans.  Statements  regarding  Export-Import  Bank  appear  later  in  the 
record. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CONSTITUENT  AGENCIES,  1944  COMPARED  WITH 

APPROPRIATION  REQUESTED  FOR  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  1945 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  turn  to  the  table,  appropria¬ 
tions  for  constituent  agencies,  the  Budget  statement  gives  the  1944 
funds  at  $36,150,000.  This  was  the  amount  that  was  appropriated 
to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  In  addition  certain  activities 
were  financed  for  1944  from  other  funds  which  do  not  show  up  in  this 
figure.  For  example,  certain  lend-lease  administrative  expenses 
which  are  included  in  the  $20,881,000  for  1945  were  defrayed  in  1944 
from  lend-lease  appropriations.  I  see  that  you  have  a  statement 
under  the  tab  “Appropriation  and  obligations.”  Is  there  any 
objection  to  that  going  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Appropriations  for  constituent  agencies  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  fiscal 

year  1944 

Appropriated  for  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  Public  Law  No.  139.  $36,  150,  000 


Received  by  transfer  from — 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation _  223,  204 

Defense  aid  administrative  expenses _  2,  476,  661 

Defense  aid,  necessary  services  and  expenses _  1,  487,  883 

Emergency  fund  for  the  President,  N.  D _  3,  060,  000 

War  contribution  fund,  Treasury  Department  (subsequent  to 

Oct.  30,  1943) _  20,000 

1943  balance  available  in  1944 _  3,  196,  272 


Total _ _ _ _ 46,614,020 
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Comparison  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  appropriations ,  fiscal  years  1944 

and  1945 

Total  appropriations  for  administrative  expenses  of  constituent 


agencies  for  1944 _ $46,  614,  020 

Appropriation  requested  for  1945 _  20,  881,  000 


Decrease _  25,  733,  020 


The  decrease  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Unobligated  balance  of  1944  appropriations _  16,  084,  692 

Estimated  decrease  in  obligations,  1944  to  1945 _  7,  597,  598 

Transfer  from  United  States  Commercial  Company _  2,  050,  730 


Total _ _• _  25,733,020 


Note. — The  above  figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  the  appropriated  funds  for 
the  procurement  of  lend-lease  supplies,  services,  and  information. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  that  the  funds  from  all  sources  in  1944, 
that  were  available  to  pay  the  now  consolidated  functions,  total 
$46,614,020.  In  other  words,  the  figures  we  have  under  discussion 
for  this  year  are  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  $25,733,020. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Do  you  mean  that  covers  all  funds  that  are 
being  used,  or  just  for  administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  administrative  expenses,  including  the  confi¬ 
dential  funds. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  That  will  be  in  the  table  I  requested? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  $46,614,020  is  comparable  to  the  $20,881,000 
you  are  asking  for  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  three  sources  here  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  making  up  that  $25,000,000  item.  That  was  covered  in  your 
discussion  during  your  general  statement. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  1944-45 

The  Chairman.  The  next  page  shows  your  estimated  obligations 
for  1944  and  1945  in  parallel  columns  and  we  will  include  that  state¬ 
ment  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945 


Category 

1944 

1945 

Increase  or 
decrease 

01  Personal  services _ _ _ _ _ 

$12, 303, 620 
481, 618 
7, 339 
463, 767 
80,  8S9 
83,  984 
527,  365 
2, 012, 131 

3. 811,391 
10,  044,  549 
168,  412 
420,  263 

$12,  774,  098 
475,  000 
6,  500 
350.  000 
86.  658 
90,  000 
246.  818 
500, 000 

1,468,456 
0,  706,  200 
132,  000 
32. 000 

+$410,  478 
-6, 618 
-839 
-113,767 
+5,  769 
+6.  016 
-280. 547 
-1,512,  131 

-2, 342,935 
-3, 338, 349 
36,  412 
-388,  263 

02  Travel  .  _  _. 

03  Transportation  of  things . . . . 

04  Communication  services... . . . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services . . . . . 

06  Printing  and  binding _ 

07  Other  contractual  services . . . .  .  _ 

Confidential  intelligence - - - - - 

M  Lseellaneous  services  performed  by  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies . . . . . . . 

Foreign  programs _ _ 

08  Supplies  and  materials _  _ 

09  Equipment _ _ _ _ 

Total  obligations _ 

30, 465, 328 
64,  000 

22,  867.  730 
64.  000 

-7,  597,  598 

Transfers  to  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Interior  . . 

Net  total  obligations _ _ _ 

30, 529, 328 

22,  931,  730 

2,  050,  730 
20, 881, 000 

-7,  597,  598 

Transfer  from  U.  S.  Commercial  Company . . . 

Estimated  net  needs _ 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Tlie  total  obligations  for  1945  are  placed  at 
$22,931,730  against  which  you  show  a  credit  from  the  U.  S.  Commercial 
Company  of  $2,050,730,  leaving  your  net  obligations  at  $20,881,000. 
That  shows  a  decrease  of  $7,597,598  of  obligations  comparing  actual 
obligations  for  1944  with  1945. 

ITEMS  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  1945 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct.  We  have  a  memorandum  here 
that  explains  the  increases  and  decreases,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with 
your  permission  we  will  put  them  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  inserted. 

(Statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Increases  and  Decreases 

(1)  An  increase  of  $410,478  in  personal  services  is  indicated  for  1945. — Because 
of  the  difficulty,  under  conditions  of  manpower  shortage,  of  recruiting  personnel 
at  the  lower  salary  rates,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  followed  the 
practice,  generally  adopted  throughout  the  Government,  of  adjusting  its  organiza¬ 
tion  so  that  in  many  cases  lower-grade  functions  are  performed  incident  to  the 
discharge  of  higher-grade  responsibilities.  This  is  resulting  in  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  lower  classifications  and  an  increase  in 
the  higher  grades.  The  increase  shows  up  primarily  in  the  grades  from  $1,800  to 
$3,000.  The  estimates  reflect  the  situation,  in  that  they  show  a  slightly  higher 
average  salary  for  the  agency  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  will  be  able  to  operate  in  1945  with  a  reduction  in  man-years 
of  employment  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  its  programs  and  projects  involve 
increased  activities.  This  saving  in  manpower  can  be  accomplished  only  by  ob¬ 
taining  and  keeping  good  personnel  in  the  positions  requiring  independent  action 
and  judgment  and  a  minimum  of  supervision,  even  though  this  causes  a  slight 
increase  in  dollar  expenditure. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $6,618  in  travel  expense  is  indicated  for  1945. — This  will  be 
accomplished  by  curtailing  foreign  travel  by  departmental  employees  from 
Washington. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $839  for  transportation  of  things  is  indicated  for  1945. — This  is 
due  primarily  to  an  expected  reduction  in  the  volume  of  supplies  and  equipment 
to  be  transported  in  1945. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $113,767  for  communication  services  is  indicated  for  1945. — 
This  savings  will  be  accomplished  largely  by  improved  centralized  control  of 
the  length  and  content  of  cablegrams,  by  further  reducing  the  number  of  long¬ 
distance  telephone  calls,  and  by  increasing  the  use  of  air  mail  in  lieu  of  more 
expensive  facilities. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $5,769  for  rents  and  utility  service  is  indicated  for  1945. — 
Rental  of  a  New  York  field  office  was  carried  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1944,  but  with  the  transfer  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  of  the  functions  and  personnel  of  that  office,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  also  assumed  the  lease. 

(6)  An  increase  of  $6,016  for  printing  and  binding  expenses  is  indicated  for  1945.— 
Public  Law  No.  139  limited  the  amount  of  printing  and  binding  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Warfare  to  $100,000  for  the  1945  fiscal  year,  of  which  amount  it  is 
estimated  that  $83,984  will  be  obligated.  The  estimate  of  $90,000  for  piinting 
and  binding  in  1945  includes  the  printing  of  miscellaneous  forms  for  the  Lhiited 
States  Commercial  Company,  previously  handled  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

(7)  A  decrease  of  $280,547  for  other  contractual  services  is  indicated  for  1945. — A 
number  of  administrative  operations  were  performed  for  the  predecessor  agencies 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  by  the  Division  of  Central  Administra¬ 
tive  Services,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  State  on  a 
contractual  basis.  These  functions  are  now  being  performed  within  the  con¬ 
solidated  structure  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  without  requiring 
any  increase  in  personnel. 

(8)  A  decrease  of  $1 ,512,131  for  confidential  intelligence  is  estimated  for  1945. 
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(9)  A  decrease  of  $2,84-2,935  for  miscellaneous  services  -performed  by  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  is  indicated  for  1945. — The  transfer  of  $2,000,000  to  the  State 
Department  and  $134,700  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 
is  not  provided  for  in  1945,  as  these  amounts  were  included  in  the  respective 
budgets  for  these  departments.  A  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  amount  to  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  1945  for  studies  of  the 
production  of  and  trade  in  various  commodities  of  foreign  countries.  In  1944, 
$100,000  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  experimentation  with 
substitute  motor  fuels  for  use  in  foreign  countries.  With  the  completion  of  the 
experiments,  this  project  was  discontinued. 

(10)  A  decrease  of  $3,388,849  for  foreign  programs  is  indicated  for  1945. — This 
reduction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  planning  and  exploratory  work  in 
foreign  countries  has  already  progressed  to  the  stage  where  the  major  effort  is  in 

■the  work  incident  to  actual  procurement  operations.  The  expenses  of  these 
commercial  and  trading  operations  are  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  as  a  part  of  its  financing  of  all  other  procurement  costs,  rather 
than  from  appropriated  funds.  These  expenses  will  be  properly  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  the  goods  and  the  ultimate  resale  price. 

(11)  A  decrease  of  $36,412  for  supplies  and  materials  is  indicated  for  1945. — This 
reduction  in  supplies  and  materials  reflects  the  anticipated  stablilization  of  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  employment  in  1945. 

(12)  A  decrease  of  $388,263  for  equipment  is  indicated  for  1945. — In  1945,  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  need  to  purchase 
equipment  except  for  a  few  minor  replacement  articles  and  additional  filing 
equipment. 

UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  told  us  about  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  but  you  might  give  us  a  brief  resume  here  about 
its  capital  structure,  the  source  of  its  capital  stock,  the  relation  of  its 
functions  to  F.  E.  A.,  together  with  a  statement  covering  its  procure¬ 
ment  and  development  of  strategical  and  critical  materials. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Ues. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Crowley, 
a  statement  showing  just  what  has  been  done  by  this  company  and 
you  might  give  us  either  a  balance  sheet  of  the  company,  showing 
its  operating  statement,  or  you  could  give  us  an  inventory  of  your 
procurements  and  disposals. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  the  balance  sheet  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  also  have  a  summary  of  estimated  disbursements  and  receipts 
relating  to  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  and  1945  which  we  will 
be  glad  to  supply  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

(Statements  referred  to  follow.) 

The  ETiited  States  Commercial  Company  was  created  on  March  26,  1942,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  section  5  (d)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act,  as  amended.  Originally,  the  Company  was  primarily  engaged 
in  preclusive  purchasing  operations  in  neutral  countries  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
to  the  enemy  vital  war  materials.  While  the  Company  still  engages  to  some 
extent  in  these  operations,  its  principal  purpose  today  is  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  the  procurement  and  development  abroad 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  essential  to  our  war  effort. 

The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  $5,000,000,  all  of  which 
has  been  issued  and  is  presently  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  pending  transfer  of  record  to  that 
Administration. 

By  Executive  Order  No.  9380,  dated  September  25,  1943.  the  Company  was 
transferred  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  prevision  was  made 
for  financing  the  Company  through  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loans. 
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The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Company  are— 

Officers:  Leo  T.  Crowley,  president;  Robert  A.  Gantt,  vice  president:  Sidney 
H.  Scheuer,  vice  president;  Paul  H.  Nitze,  vice  president;  Herbert  W.  Parisius, 
vice  president;  Robert  P.  Furey,  assistant  vice  president;  Van  Lear  Woodward, 
assistant  vice  president;  Henry  W.  Riley,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Oscar  Cox, 
general* counsel;  Robert  S.  Stevens,  assistant  general  counsel;  Harry  L.  Babbit, 
assistant  secretary;  W.  E.  Unziclcer,  assistant  treasurer;  Leonard  W.  A’Hearn, 
assistant  treasurer;  Forrest  E.  Ferguson,  assistant  treasurer. 

Directors:  Leo  T.  Crowley,  chairman;  Oscar  Cox;  Lauchlin  Currie;  Charles  T. 
Fisher,  Jr.;  Paul  H.  Nitze;  Herbert  W.  Parisius;  Arthur  Paul;  Warren  Lee  Pierson; 
Henry  W.  Riley;  Sidney  H.  Scheuer;  Charles  P.  Taft;  Harry  D.  White. 

Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  Executive  Order  No.  9380,  the  Company  has 
engaged  in  the  foreign  procurement  and  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
commodities  which  are  of  strategic  importance.  For  the  most  part  these  com¬ 
modities  are  those  which  formerly  were  purchased  and  imported  by  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  and  Metals  Reserve  Company,  pursuant  to  directives  from 
the  predecessor  agencies  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Most  of  the 
procurement  programs  have  already  been  transferred  from  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company  and  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  to  the  United  States  Commercial 
Company. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  9385,  the  foreign  procurement  and  related 
functions  of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  and  the  procure¬ 
ment  activities  in  this  field  are  now  being  conducted  by  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mercial  Company. 

Under  the  various  procurement  programs  handled  by  the  Company  vitally 
needed  materials  are  being  procured:  metals  and  minerals,  such  as  mica,  man¬ 
ganese,  chrome,  quartz  crystals,  tantalite,  beryl,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  and 
industrial  diamonds;  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  balsa;  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
tree  (from  which  quinine  and  other  natural  antimalarials  are  derived) ;  fibers,  such 
as  abaca,  henequen,  sisal,  jute,  and  istle;  hides  and  skins;  alcohol;  fats  and  oils  (for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  lubricants  and  explosives);  various  foodstuffs;  and  cer¬ 
tain  miscellaneous  commodities  vit&l  to  our  war  effort,  such  as  rotenone,  pyreth- 
rum,  red  squill,  loofa  sponges,  hairs,  and  bristles.  After  arrival  in  this  country 
these  commodities  are  in  turn  either  transferred  to  other  Government  agencies  or 
sold  to  nongovernmental  purchasers.  These  programs  are  described  in  greater 
detail  in  the  statements  entitled  “Metal  and  Mineral  Program,”  “General  Com¬ 
modities  Program/’  “Fiber  and  Hide  Program,”  and  “Food  Program.” 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  Company  presently  finances  these  operations  through 
funds  obtained  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  As  of  April  5, 
1944,  the  total  of  the  Company’s  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  was  approximately  $184,000,000,  including  loans  made  while  United 
States  Commercial  Company  was  part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare. 
Against  such  loans  the  Company  is  entitled  to  credits  equal  to  the  value  of  those 
imports  which  are  delivered  to  various  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  sub¬ 
sidiaries  after  the  arrival  of  such  commodities  in  this  country.  The  proceeds 
from  sales  to  nongovernmental  purchasers  are  likewise  applied  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  these  loans. 


U.  S.  Commercial  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  balance  sheet,  as  of  Mar.  31,  1944 


Assets: 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks _ 

Notes  receivable _ 

Accounts  and  claims  receivable _ 

Commodity  inventory _ 

Investments  on  development  programs 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment _ 

Other  assets: 


Unallocated  disbursements _  $896,  738.  51 

Advances  for  expenses _  203,  093.  63 

Advance  payments  on  commodities _  9,  551,  774.  88 


$25,  642,  751.  15 
290,  000.  00 
36,  595,  301.  55 
149,  666,  565.  38 
449,  904.  51 
40,  225.  52 


10,  651,  607.  02 


223,  336,  355.  13 
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U.  S.  Commercial  Company ,  Washington,  D.  C.,  balance  sheet,  as  of  Alar.  81,  1944 — 


Continued 

Liabilities: 

Accounts  payable _  $26,  109,  589.  32 

Notes  payable — Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation _  183,  873,  593.  66 

Accrued  interest  on  notes  payable _  3,  518,  594.  59 

Deferred  credits — Special  deposits _  9,  280.  67 

Capital: 


Capital  stock  outstanding _ $5,  000,  000.  00 

Surplus _  4,  825,  296.  89 

-  9,  825,  296.  89 


(See  following  notes  for  explanation  of  major  items.) 


223,  336,  355.  13 


NOTES 


1.  All  assets  are  valued  at  cost. 

2.  Funds  are  placed  at  points  were  needed  to  meet  payments  on  preclusive 
purchases  and  other  operations.  Cash  is,  for  the  most  part,  on  deposit  in  Spain, 
Portgual,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Gibraltar  and  with  the  United  Kingdom  Commer¬ 
cial  Co. 

3.  Accounts  receivable  are  comprised  principally  of  amounts  due  from  Metals 
Reserve  Company,  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  and  miscellaneous  trade  debtors 
for  commodities  sold. 

4.  Commodities  valued  at  $18,749,440.57  are  located  in  warehouses  in  the 
United  States  and  the  balance,  valued  at  $130,917,124.81,  is  located  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  India,  Africa,  various  South  American  countries,  and  afloat. 

5.  The  major  portion  of  investments  in  development  programs  represents  ex¬ 
penditures  for  focd  development  in  the  South  Pacific,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  military  in  that  area. 

6.  Unallocated  disbursements  result  from  a  time  lag  between  receipt  of  tele¬ 
graphic  advice  of  expenditures  and  receipt  of  documentation  sufficient  to  a  proper 
distribution  on  the  books. 

7.  Advances  for  expenses  are  advances  to  employees  on  foreign  assignments  for 
regular  travel  expenses,  for  experimental  work,  for  temporary  local  labor,  etc. 

8.  Advance  payments  on  commodities  are  advances  of  purchase  price  for 
commodities  procured. 

9.  Accounts  payable  consist  for  the  most  part  of  amounts  due  to  miscellaneous 
trade  creditors,  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Co.  and  foreign  government 
agencies.  Amounts  due  from  foreign  government  agencies  for  reverse  lend-lease 
appear  as  a  liability  until  receipt  by  this  Government  of  information  from  the 
foreign  governments  that  the  commodities  supplied  constitute  reciprocal  aid. 
Upon  such  action  and  the  sale  of  the  commodities,  the  proceeds  received  will  be 
credited  to  the  lend-lease  account  in  accordance  with  the  terms  cf  the  Lend-Lease 
Act. 

10.  Amounts  due  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Co.  represent 
specific  transactions  between  the  two  corporations. 

U.  S.  Commercial  Company  summary  of  estimated,  disbursements  and  receipts 
relating  to  programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945  1 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Disburse¬ 

ments 

Receipts 

Excess  of  dis¬ 
bursements  or 
receipts  (+) 

Fiscal  year  1944: 

Import  operations: 

Fibers  and  hides _ _ 

223, 145 
269,512 
74,  250 
480,  453 

229,  061 
279,  834 
67,  226 
458,  112 

+5,910 
+10,  322 
7, 024 
22,341 

Foodstuffs _ _ _ _ _ _ 

General  commodities _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Metals  and  minerals . . . 

Subtotal _ _ _ _ _ 

1,047,  360 

1, 034,  233 

13, 127 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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U.  S.  Commercial  Company  summary  of  estimated  disbursements  and  receipts 
relating  to  programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945- — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Disburse¬ 

ments 

Receipts 

Excess  of  dis¬ 
bursements  or 
receipts  (+) 

Fiscal  year  1944 — Continued. 

Investment  in  development  projects: 

10, 801 

3,  795 

2,  808 

10,801 

3,795 

2,808 

. 

200 

200 

Total _ 

1,  064,  964 
100,  000 

1,  034,  433 
3,  623 

30,  531 

2  96,  377 

Total,  fiscal  year  1944 _ _ 

Fiscal  year  1945: 

Import,  operations: 

1, 164,  964 

1,038.056  |  126,908 

274,  733 
364,  453 
73,  392 
466,  699 

265,  474 
375,  787 
68, 159 
450,  412 

9,259 
+11. 334 
5,233 
16,  287 

General  commodities _  _ 

Metals  and  minerals _ _  _  _ 

1, 179,  277 

1, 159,  832 

19, 445 

Investment  in  development  projects: 

12,  247 

2,  139 
6,430 
25,  000 
10,  000 

12,  247 
2, 139 
6,  430 

General  commodities _  _ _ _  .. 

Special  South  Pacific  project _ 

25,  000 
10,000 

Total  _  _  ..  _  _ 

1,  235,  093 
100,  000 

1,  194,  832 
5,000 

40,  261 

2  95, 000 

Total,  fiscal  vear  1945 _  ..  _  _  . 

1,  335,  093 

1, 199,  832 

135,  261 

1  The  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  now  operates  as  the  primary  foreign  procurement  agency  of  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  For  the  purpose  of  this  statement  of  estimated  receipts  and  disbursements, 
estimated  operations  that  will  be  performed  by  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  in  1945  have  been  treated 
as  if  they  had  also  been  performed  by  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  in  1944  so  that  a  clear  comparison 
can  be  made  between  1944  and  1945  procurement  operations. 

The  figures  shown  under  the  heading  “Disbursements”  reflect  procurement  costs  and  the  costs  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  commodities  to  the  United  States  and  arranging  for  their  sale.  No  adjustment  has  been  made 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  India,  and  New  Zealand  are 
supplying  a  large  portion  of  these  commodities  as  reverse  lend-lease  because,  even  when  a  foreign  govern 
ment  pays  the  cost  of  procuring  reverse  lend-lease  commodities,  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  will  in  most 
instances  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  transporting  them  to  the  United  States  and  of  arranging  for  their  sale, 
and  will,  in  all  instances,  pay  the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  into  the  lend-lease  account  in  accord 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

2  Because  of  the  nature  of  preclusive  operations,  the  vast  majority  of  materials  purchased  preclusively  arr 
not  expected  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945  but  are  expected  to  be  held  in  inventory. 
These  figures  primarily  represent  the  cost  of  the  inventory  on  hand,  and,  since  this  statement  only  shows 
cash  disbursements  and  receipts,  no  estimate  of  the  net  proceeds  is  made. 


DOMESTIC  PERSONNEL  COMPARISON  1944  AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  1945 

The  Chairman.  The  administrative  personnel  and  administrative 
expenses  are.  included  as  a  part  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  included  in  the  statement  of  estimated 
obligations. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  1945  it  is  $22,931,730. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  note,  if  the  committee  will  turn  to  the  table 
marked  “Personnel,”  that  the  number  of  man-years  in  the  1944  budget 
for  the  agencies  consolidated  into  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  was  4,937,  and  that  the  total  number  of  employees  taken  over 
from  these  agencies  in  the  consolidation  was  4,009.  In  other  words, 
you  have  a  decrease  here  of  approximately  900. 
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Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  reduction  from 
4,937  employees  to  4,009. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct,  the  4,009  employees  who  have  been 
transferred  total  about  900  less  persons  that  the  constituent  agencies 
were  authorized  to  employ. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  you  took  over? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Man-years  authorized  in  1944  budgets  of  constituent  agencies 


Constituent  agency:  Man-years 

Office  of  Economic  Warfare _ 1  3,  762 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration _  1  646 

Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations _  241 

Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination _  45 

U.  S.  Commercial  Company _  60 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation - ' -  165 

Office  of  Price  Administration _  18 

Total _  4,  937 


1  These  figures  are  based  on  authorized  positions.  In  the  case  of  the  other  agencies  the  figures  represent 
the  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  roll,  as  data  on  authorized  positions  are  not  available. 

Employees  taken  over  by  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  consolidation 

Number  of 


Constituent  agency:  employees 

Office  of  Economic  Warfare _ 1  2,  897 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration _  1  583 

Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations _  1  241 

Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination _  2  45 

IJ.  S.  Commercial  Company _  3  60 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation _  3  21 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation _  4  144 

Office  of  Price  Administration _  4  18 

Total _ 1 _  4,  009 


1  September  1943. 

-  October  1943. 

3  January  1944. 

*  May  1944. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  this?  There  is  a  difference 
there  of  more  than  900.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  they  were 
abolished  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  take  it  some  of  them  were  off  the  rolls  before  the 
transfer.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rile>  to  speak  about  that. 

Mr.  Riley.  The  situation  was  that  B.  E.  W.  was  authorized  to 
make  substantial  increases  in  personnel  by  the  appropriation  bill 
that  became  law  on  July  12,  1943.  However,  the  first  stages  of  the 
consolidation  began  only  3  days  afterward  when  the  first  Executive 
order  was  issued  od  July  15,  1943,  and  very  little  progress  had  been 
made  by  B.  E.  TV.  toward  expanding  up  to  its  new  authorized  level 
of  personnel  for  the  current  year.  Air.  Crowley,  immediately  after 
taking  over,  put  on  a  complete  personnel  freeze  until  be  had  a  chance 
to  find  out  just  what  was  needed  and  just  what  sort  of  an  organization 
he  was  going  to  build  up.  So,  although  we  did  not  actually  at  that 
time  eliminate  personnel,  we  refrained  from  making  appointments 
that  had  been  provided  for  in  the  appropriation. 


99254 — 44- 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  have  been  reduced  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  number  of  emp^yees  actually  taken  over  on  the 
rolls  by  the  consolidation  has  been  4,009.  Those  actually  employed 
on  May  1,  1944  were  3,884. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  those  figures  on  the  next  page. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Your  total  personnel  at  the  end  of  April  1944  was 
3,884.  That  is  about  100  less  than  the  total  number  at  the  time  of 
the  consolidation.  But  I  see,  notwithstanding  that,  you  are  asking 
for  1945  for  4,180  positions.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  about 
300  employees,  and  about  $211,301. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  the  4,180  figure 
represents  only  the  number  of  positions  which  it  is  expected  may  be 
filled  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  and  not  the  number  of  man- 
years.  Also  since  last  July  we  did  not  add  to  the  rolls  the  anticipated 
number  of  employees  that  were  allowed  for  in  the  Budget.  We  did 
not  have  any' slack  to  decrease  employment.  Despite  this,  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  freeze  on  new  employment  and  did  not  put  any  more  on. 

Furthermore,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  people  for  1945,  we 
have  a  study  going  on  now  to  find  out  what  employees  we  have  that 
can  be  eliminated,  in  order  that  we  may  bring  in  additional  personnel 
needed  to  properly  carry  out  the  new  functions  for  which  we  are 
responsible  and  which  I  described  earlier. 

We  expect  to  continue  to  make  shifts  of  personnel  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  but  the  over-all  number  of  persons  employed  will  not  be 
reduced  very  much  for  the  next  6  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  a  little  bit  short  of  personnel  now. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  on  this  page,  are  they  exclusive  of 
war  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  agree  with  the  chart  on  the  next 
page.  It  might  be  well,  Mr.  Crowley,  if  you  would  take  those  up  and 
go  down  the  line,  indicating  the  principal  increases,  and  tell  us  whether  ! 
they  will  be  increased  during  May  and  June,  and  why  the  increases 
asked  for  are  necessary;  and  also  whether  they  are  principally  in  the 
lower  clerical  grades  or  whether  they  include  some  higher  grades  of 
personnel. 

Mr.  Taber.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  been  looking  at  this  table.  You  have  3,722  t 
positions.  You  are  proposing  an  increase  of  460.  And  you  are  pro-  , 
posing  an  increase  in  money  above  base  salary  of  $550,000.  Does 
that  mean  that  you  are  going  to  reduce  some  salaries?  Because  that 
would  only  leave  an  average  of  less  than  $,1200  for  these  new  posi- 
tirns.  You  have  here  about  a  $2,700  base,  average  at  the  present 
tine.  The  thing  looks  funny  to  me;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Riley,  can  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Taber,  may  I  point  out  that  on  April  30  we  had 
3,722  domestic  emplovees  and  that  on  May  1,  162  more  people  who 
were  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Those 
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people  transferred  on  May  1  are  absorbed  and  provided  for  in  the  1945 
man-year  figures. 

Mr.  Taber.  Tt  does  not  say  so.  It  says  something  else.  It  says 
that  you  are  going  to  have  $341,000  more  for  their  base  salary. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  are  absorbed,  however,  in  the  1945  figure. 

Mr.  Taber.  Whj  do  you  state  it  this  way,  then?  I  do  not  want 
to  be  captious,  but  I  just  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Those  figures  were  added  to  the  1944  pajT  roll  on  May  1 
because  that  is  the  date  on  which  the  employees  were  transferred  to 
F.  E.  A. 

Mr.  Crowleyl  You  mean  you  had  hired  them  and  sent  them 
through  for  approval? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  were  employees  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  that  had  continued  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  April  the  30tli.  They  were  not  on  our  own  pay 
roll  on  April  the  30th,  and  consequently  do  not  show  in  the  total  of 
3,722  actually  employed  on  April  the  30tli.  They  do  show  in  the 
3,884  May  1  figure  and  in  the  total  of  3,739.3  man-years  requested 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  are  absorbed  in  that  number  of  4,180? 

Mr.  Rii.fy.  Positions,  yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  4,180  represents  304  more  than  you  had  on  the 
roll  after  that  May  1  operation;  and  the  amount  of  money  you  have 
set  up  for  base  annual  salary  is  just  $211,000  above  the  other  figure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  That  would  mean  about  a  $600-apiece 
salary.  That  is  why  that  looks  funny  to  me. 

Mr.  Riley.  The  situation  is  this,  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Taber.  The 
3,884  and  4,180  figures  are  not  comparable.  The  former  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  actually  working  on  May  1.  The  latter  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  that  may  be  filled  from  time  to  time  during  1945. 
You  will  notice  that  the  4,180  is  the  total  number  of  positions  that 
it  is  estimated  will  be  required  to  produce  the  average  employment, 
called  man-years,  of  3,739;  that  is,  people  resign,  it  takes  a  while  to 
fill  their  positions - 

Mr.  Taber.  "We  know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Riley-.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  figures. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  you  have  a  base  annual  salary  at  the  head  of  that 
column,  and  you  also  have  it  on  the  other  one,  too.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  table,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  In  any 
event,  when  you  put  it  in  the  record  there,  fix  it  so  it  is  understandable. 

Give  us  the  man-years  for  1944  compared  with  what  you  are  asking 
for  1945,  and  fix  the  table  up  so  it  will  check. 

Mr.  Riley.  Very  well. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Domestic  personnel  comparison, 


Offices  and  bureaus 

Personnel  ac¬ 
tually  em¬ 
ployed  May 

1,  1944 

1944 
man 
years 
au¬ 
thor¬ 
ized  1 

Estimated  1944 
obligations 

Estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1945 

Num¬ 

ber 

Base 

annual 

salary 

Man- 
years  1 

Amount 

Posi¬ 
tions  2 

Man- 

years 

Base 

annual 

salary 

Office  of  the  Administrator. . . 

34 

$129,  598 

43 

34,2 

$109. 850 

51 

49 

$157,388 

Office  of  Economic  Programs.  _ 

123 

453, 196 

156 

123.  5 

478, 809 

90 

72 

293,  544 

Office  of  Budget  and  Administrative 

Planning.  - 

57 

185, 016 

72 

57.3 

187,  772 

58 

47.  1 

156,702 

Office  of  Personnel . . . 

104 

251, 086 

132 

104.4 

264,  862 

87 

81.5 

223, 147 

Office  of  Finance . . . 

177 

452,  844 

22a 

177.7 

462.  908 

250 

225 

631,350 

Office  of  Management  Services... _ 

447 

759,  918 

570 

448.9 

777,  494 

452 

418 

786, 676 

Office  of  General  Counsel _ _ 

99 

369,  220 

125 

99.4 

372.  253 

99 

71.5 

282, 139 

Bureau  of  Areas: 

Staff  (including  Foreign  Eco- 

nomic  service  staff)..  ...  _ 

69 

217,  .580 

88 

69.3 

248, 163 

69 

61 

230,  702 

Special  Areas  Branch...  _  _ 

449 

1,  187,421 

571 

450.8 

1, 186,  620 

540 

486 

1,371,632 

General  Areas  Branch  _ 

130 

381,  632 

165 

130.  5 

371,  142 

149 

135 

411,  040 

Pan  American  Branch _ 

57 

174,  593 

72 

57.3 

209,  259 

91 

80 

308,  236 

Liberated  Areas  Branch  _ 

208 

677, 123 

265 

208.9 

691,667 

239 

204.5 

718, 243 

Total,  Bureau  of  Areas . 

1954 

2,  638,  349 

1,161 

916.8 

2,  706,  851 

1,088 

966.  5 

3, 039, 853 

Bureau  of  Supplies: 

Staff _ _ _ 

20 

61,726 

25 

20.1 

81,  907 

16 

15 

64, 125 

Trade  relations  staff _ _ 

21 

82,  367 

27 

21. 1 

86,  510 

15 

12 

51,600 

Coordinating  staff  U.  S.  C.  C _  _ 

41 

100,  823 

52 

41.2 

121,581 

32 

28 

88,  275 

Statistics  and  analysis. .  . . 

172 

310,  883 

219 

172.7 

315,  010 

178 

175 

359,  010 

Engineering  service  ..  .  . 

34 

155,  331 

43 

34.  2 

152,  770 

33 

30 

135,  739 

Office  of  Food  Programs _ 

146 

445,  266 

186 

146.  6 

427,  632 

260 

216.8 

676,  043 

Requirements  and  supply . . 

727 

1,  953,  769 

924 

730.0 

1,  900,  760 

723 

662.6 

1,  864,  097 

Transportation  and  storage... . 

83 

279,  907 

105 

83.  3 

217,  579 

132 

113.5 

375,  244 

Foreign  Procurement  and  Devel- 

ment  Branch _ _ _ 

238 

797,  338 

303 

239.0 

741,  856 

238 

214 

708,  302 

Total,  Bureau  of  Supplies _ 

1,  482 

4, 187,  410 

1, 884 

1,  488.  2 

4,  045,  605 

1,  627 

1,  466.  9 

4,  322,  435 

Detailed  to  other  agencies . . . . 

13 

53,  300 

16 

13.  1 

53,  710 

Total  departmental _ 

3,449 

9,  479,  937 

4,  384 

3,  463.  5 

9,  460, 114 

3,802 

3,  397.  5 

9, 893,  234 

Domestic  field...  - 

285 

787,  167 

362 

275.8 

611,  348 

248 

246 

568, 340 

Total  departmental  and  domes- 

tie  field,  regular . . 

3,  734 

10,  213,  804 

4,  746 

3,  739.  3 

10,  071,  462 

4,050 

3, 643.  5 

10,  461,  574 

Other  employees: 

Departmental- _ _ 

129 

348,  945 

164 

75.8 

203,  074 

100 

75.8 

203,  074 

21 

86,  142 

27 

30 

20 

82,  030 

Grand  total. . . . 

3,  884  10, 648, 891 

2 4,  937|3, 815. 1 

10,  274,  536 

4, 180|3,  739. 3 

10,  746,  678 

1  The  distribution  to  the  newly  created  offices  and  bureaus  of  F.  E.  A.  of  man-years  authorized  for  1944, 
and  estimated  man-year  obligations  for  1944  is  made  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  persons  working 
May  1,  1944,  in  each  office  or  bureau  bears  to  the  total  personnel  employed  by  F.  E.  A.  on  that  date. 

2  This  represents  net  man-years  provided  in  the  1944  B.  E.  W.  and  Lend-Lease  budgets  plus  employees 
transferred  from  other  agencies  to  F.  E.  A. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCREASES  IN  PERSONNEL 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  take  this  second  page  of  your  personnel 
justifications  and  go  down  the  line,  taking  up  the  principal  increases, 
and  tell  us  whether  you  will  be  increasing  during  May  and  June,  why 
the  increase  is  necessary,  and  whether  or  not  these  people  are  in  the 
lower  clerical  grades  or  whether  they  are  higher-grade  personnel? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Riley,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  please? 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  very  little  increase — you 
are  asking  about  any  increase  between  now  and  June  30? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Riley.  It  is  contemplated  that  prior  to  June  30  there  may  be 
five  more  people  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  to  work  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  problems  of  surplus  property. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  be  in  the  lower  clerical  grades? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  will  be  in  the  higher-grade  positions,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  those  positions. 

Mr.  Riley.  The  persons  are  needed  to  help  carry  out  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration’s  responsibilities  for  disposal  of  surplus 
property  in  foreign  countries.  This  work  is  in  the  planning  stage 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  few  high-caliber  men  to  work  directly 
with  the  Administrator  in  developing  policies,  programs,  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  to  represent  the  Administrator  on  interdepartmental 
committees  dealing  with  the  surplus  disposal  problem.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  policies  and  procedures  carefully  worked  out  in 
this  early  stage  will  save  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars  when 
operations  begin  on  a  large  scale. 

DOMESTIC  FIELD 

• 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  designation  here,  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  page,  “Domestic  field,”  and  1  assume  those  are 
field  offices  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  field  set-up  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Riley.  Our  only  field  office  of  any  size  is  in  New  York.  We 
have  a  few  employees  in  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports 
of  entry.  They  are  concerned  with  transportation,  warehousing, 
shipping,  and  similar  problems. 

In  the  New  York  office,  which  accounts  for  the  principal  part  of 
our  domestic  field  personnel — about  240  employees — we  handle  the 
receiving  papers  relating  to  our  imports  of  food  and  other  such 
programs. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up,  for  instance,  the  Office  of  Personnel. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator?  There  is  an  apparent  increase  of  17  positions  in  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  Riley.  There  are  5  to  be  added  between  now  and  June  30  on 
surplus  property;  another  12  from  time  to  time  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year  in  the  handling  of  these  and  other  matters. 

OFFICE  OF  FINANCE 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  of  increase  is  the  Office  of  Finance, 
from  177  to  250.  Will  you  explain  the  reason  for  the  increase? 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  consolidating  into  one 
organization  the  record-keeping  relating  to  all  of  the  activities  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Y  hen  responsibilities  pertaining  to  procurement 
programs  were  transferred  to  us  from  the  subsidiary  corporations  of 
the  R.  F.  C.,  we  did  not  take  over  the  personnel  that  had  been  handling 
the  accounting  and  field  examination  work  involved.  Consequently, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  build  up  our  own  staff  not  only  to  perform 
these  functions  but  also  to  perform  similar  functions  with  respect  to 
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the  food  program  formerly  carried  on  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  must  also  furnish  current  information  to  our  Foreign  Pro¬ 
curement  and  Development  Branch,  our  Transportation  and  Storage 
Branch,  and  our  other  operating  people.  Finally,  it  must  take  on 
the  new  job  that  has  recently  been  given  to  F.  E.  A.  of  preparing  and 
maintaining  a  master  set  of  books  on  the  financial  aspects  of  all  the 
Government’s  foreign  activities. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  personnel  is  that? 

Mr.  Riley.  For  the  most  part,  they  will  be  lower-grade  and  inter¬ 
mediate-grade  employees;  accounting  clerks,  on  that  level. 

SPECIAL  AREAS  BRANCH 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Bureau  of  Areas,  you  have  an  increase 
from  484  to  540  for  the  Special  Areas  Branch. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Stone  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  faced  considerable  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Special 
Areas,  which  deals  entirely,  as  we  indicated  this  morning,  with  the 
enemy  economy,  in  estimating  the  course  of  the  war  and,  therefore, 
our  personnel  needs.  If  the  European  war  were  over,  our  entire 
European  division  would  go  out  and  would  go  out  immediately. 
W  e  are  not  able  to  calculate  on  that  at  this  time,  and  up  to  now  there 
has  been  no  let-up  in  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  us. 

We  are  faced  with  requirements,  particularly  from  the  Army, 
which  call  for  a  considerable  stepping  up  on  the  Far  East,  both  in  the 
procurement  of  intelligence,  and  the  handling  of  intercepts.  For 
example,  now  on  the  confidental  document  we  get,  we  are  handling 
more  than  40,000  a  week.  That  has  stepped  up  already  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  step  up  as  we  get  more  and  more  from  the  Far  East. 

In  the  Far  East  Division  itself  we  are  required  to  take  on  some  addi¬ 
tional  personnel,  which  will  be  probably  in  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal 
year.  That  may  be  made  up  later  on  in  the  year  by  a  reduction  in  the 
personnel  of  the  European  division,  if  the  war  takes  that  course,  but 
we  certainly  cannot  take  the  risk  of  proceeding  on  that  assumption 
now.  Even  if  it  becomes  possible  to  cut  down  on  the  European  end 
of  our  work,  we  will  still  have  to  increase  the  far  eastern  end.  We 
do  know  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  beginning  a  month  hence, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  continuation  of  the  pressure  on  the 
European  end  and  an  increase  in  our  work  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Chairman.  This  figure,  then,  is  predicated  on  the  assumption, 
the  necessary  assumption,  that  the  war  will  continue? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  it  has  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  alternative  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  no  alternative  whatsoever. 

GENERAL  AREAS  BRANCH 

The  Chairman.  The  same  is  true,  I  suppose,  of  the  following  item, 
General  Areas  Branch,  which  shows  an  increase  from  119  to  149? 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  is  causing  some  confusion 
here  is  this:  that  as  a  matter  of  accuracy,  the  more  realistic  com¬ 
parison  is  between  the  number  of  actual  employees  rather  than  the 
man-years. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  not  identical  as  long  as  you 
are  moving  up  and  down,  but - 

Mr.  Cox.  The  actual  comparison  over  the  year  would  be  the  man- 
“  years  figure,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  General  Areas  Branch,  would 
I  be  130  as  against  135. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  General  Areas  Branch,  then,  you  are  asking 
for  an  increase  from  130  to  149  positions,  or  135  man-years.  Will 
you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Orchard  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  Orchard.  There  are  now  130  employees  in  the  General  Areas 
Branch  as  against  135  man-years  requested  for  1945.  Our  Branch 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  examination  and  review  of  the  total 
export  programs — including  both  lend -lease  and  commercial — for  all 
s  countries  in  the  British  Empire,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  China,  Liberia,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Afghanistan.  Programs  are  submitted  by  the  for¬ 
eign  governments.  Usually  F.  E.  A.  field  missions  make  their  recom- 
1  mendations  and  comments  in  regard  to  them.  We,  however,  make 
e  the  final  decision  as  to  the  essentiality,  end-use,  and  source  of  supply, 
i,  At  all  times,  these  programs  are  worked  out  in  close  collaboration 
e  with  the  Buieau  of  Supplies  of  F.  E.  A.  As  a  result  of  the  consolida- 
.  tion  which  brought  into  one  agency  control  over  both  lend-lease  and 
e  commercial  exports,  wre  are  now  in  a  position  to  scrutinize  exports 
more  effectively  so  that  as  many  transactions  can  be  placed  on  a 
,  commercial  basis  as  possible.  This  careful  screening,  of  course, 
:  requires  additional  personnel.  Also,  as  F.  E.  A.’s  general  functions 
r  increase  more  personnel  is  needed  so  that  oui  people  in  the  field  can 
;  be  properly  sei  viced. 

LIBERATED  AREAS  BRANCH 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Liberated  Areas  Branch  you  have  an  in- 
1  crease  from  208  to  239  positions,  or  204.5  man-years.  Will  you 
e  explain  that? 

t  Mr.  Crowley.  Air.  Emerson  will  explain  that, 
l  Air.  Emerson.  I  think  it  would  be  far  easier  to  justify  an  increase 
1  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  case  of  Liberated  Areas,  assuming  the 
e  war  goes  wrell.  It  is  a  field  that  becomes  more  active  as  the  war  moves 
,  on  and  more  areas  are  liberated. 

e  It  is  a  matter  of  building  up,  drawing  in  people  for  this  Branch 
which  will  be  dealing  with  the  problems  of  these  liberated  areas. 
As  we  go  from  the  planning  stage  to  the  operating  stage,  we  will 
need  more  people. 

Air.  Taber.  Air.  Chairman,  have  we  come  to  the  point  where  I 
might  ask  some  questions  on  some  of  these  items  above? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Air.  Taber.  The  point  that  I  am  making  is  that  you  do  not  have 
the  work  to  do  that  you  would  have  if  it  were  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  it  would  clarify  the  matter  if  I  were  to  say  this: 
The  Foreign  Procurement  and  Development  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  does  the  actual  preclusive  buying.  There  is  a  small  section 
1  called  the  Special  Projects  Division  that  has  the  preclusive  buying  job. 

They  also  have  been  given  the  job  of  handling  the  reverse  lend-lease 
■  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  which  wTe  do  not  pay  for,  but  which 
we  obtain  as  reverse  lend-lease.  That  means  that  as  the  volume  of 
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that  increases  and  the  volume  of  preclusive  buying  decreases,  we  still 
will  have  to  maintain  that  staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  The 
strategic  and  critical  materials  coming  in  on  reverse  lend-lease  having 
increased,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  administrative  work  to  be  done;  I 
mean,  consignments,  bills  of  lading,  and  accounting. 

Mr.  T  aber.  That  is  more  of  a  machine  job  than  going  out  and 
bidding  for  goods? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nitze.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  not  completely  clarified. 
Let  us  assume  an  embargo  operating,  for  instance,  on  shipments  of 
tungsten  from  Spain  to  tbe  occupied  countries.  The  Germans  have 
then-  agents  there  and  it  is  still  necessary  to  see  that  the  embargo  is 
actually  implemented. 

Similarly,  in  Turkey,  the  Germans  are  still  there.  The  moment  the 
Germans  are  defeated,  the  problem  will  become  simpler.  But  we 
still  have  some  unwinding  to  do,  because  we  are  in  a  good  many  situa¬ 
tions  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  out  of  as  economically  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  that,  with  respect  to 
this  problem.  The  Germans  in  Turkey,  according  to  our  estimates, 
have  in  the  German  Embassy  500  officials.  We  have  on  this  particular 
job  I  think  15.  Between  Portugal  and  Spain  together,  there  are  more 
than  a  thousand  German  officials.  Now,  one  might  say  that  the 
German  manpower  position  is  about  as  tight  as  that  of  any  other 
country  trying  to  wage  war,  and  yet  they  have  apparently  found  it 
necessary  or  worth  their  while  to  maintain  large  numbers  of  economic 
agents  running  over  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  job  of  meeting  that 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult.  Those  needs  are  not  going  to  be 
completely  removed,  as  Mr.  Nitze  said,  by  the  action  that  has  just 
been  taken. 

Mr.  Nitze.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  very  small  staff  that  we 
have  working  on  these  problems  today.  W e  have  only  one  man  work¬ 
ing  on  the  implementation  of  the  Turkish  program.  We  have  three 
men  working  on  the  implementation  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
programs.  And  those  are  extremely  complicated  and  difficult 
programs. 

PAN  AMERICAN  BRANCH 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  here  a  proposed  increase  of  very  considerable 
size  in  the  Pan  American  Branch.  Is  not  that  a  situation  where  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  draw  in  rather  than  spread? 

Mr.  Paul.  The  answer  there  is  that  today  57  people  are  trying  to 
do  the  job  which  was  handled  by  more  than  150  people  in  the  constitu¬ 
ent  agencies  that  were  consoliated  into  F.  E.  A.  The  existing  person¬ 
nel  is  merely  the  core  about  which  the  branch  is  being  built  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  it.  But  our  re¬ 
quest  for  1945  is  substantially  smaller  than  the  number  who  performed 
the  work  before  the  consolidation  even  though  after  the  consolidation 
our  functions  have  been  increased.  This  branch  must  develop  and 
review  all  F.  E.  A.  programs  with  respect  to  the  20  American  republics 
and  represent  F.  E.  A.  in  its  relations  with  the  representatives  of  those 
countries  in  all  foreign  economic  matters.  There  were  on  May  1  ap¬ 
proximately  57  people  working  in  the  Pan  American  Branch.  The 
difference  between  the  figure  of  employment  on  April  30  and  57  is 
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ill  accounted  for  by  the  persons  who  have  not  been  transferred,  techni- 
ie  cally,  on  the  books  to  that  branch  but  who  are  actually  working  in 
the  branch. 

I  Mr.  Taber.  From  where? 

Mr.  Paul.  From  the  various  other  constituent  parts  of  the  agency, 
d  as  a  result  of  the  general  reorganization  following  the  merger. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  must  show  somewhere  and  we  could  look  for  a 
reduction  there. 

1.  Mr.  Cox.  The  total  figures,  Mr.  Taber,  add  up  correctly.  What 
i  happened  was  that  on  April  30,  on  the  pay  roll,  a  few  of  these  people 
e  showed  up  assigned  to  particular  branches  even  though  they  were 
is  actually  working  elsewhere  in  F.  E.  A.  The  total  figure  tallies,  but 
where  a  man  is  shifted  from  one  branch  to  another  branch  because 
ie  there  is  greater  need  for  him  there  and  he  is  qualified  for  it,  there 
e  is  a  lag  in  formally  transferring  his  papers,  that  is  what  makes  the 
-  difference. 

16  LIBERATED  AREAS  BRANCH 

o  Mr.  Taber.  This  Liberated  Areas  Branch,  does  that  mean  the 
branch  that  is  handling  the  relief  problem  in  these  places,  or  is  that 
it  a  buying  set-up? 

e  Mr.  Crowley.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  your  functions 
e  and  what  you  are  doing  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  liberated 
r  areas,  Mr.  Emerson? 

t  Mr.  Emerson.  Our  branch  is  not  a  buying  organization.  It  is  the 
e  part  of  F.  E.  A.  which  works  with  other  Government  agencies  and 
t  our  own  commodity  people  with  respect  to  liberated  areas.  I  believe 
e  Mr.  Stein  yesterday  was  speaking  in  connection  with  our  requirements 
t  activity.  There  we  are  working  with  the  Army,  and  beginning  to 
work  to  some  degree  with  the  governments  that  will  be  paying  for 
e  their  own  supplies.  We  will  be  handling  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  require- 
.  ments  insofar  as  it  is  done  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  of 
e  F.  E.  A.  But  insofar  as  it  is  a  matter  of  area  considerations  and 
li  area  handling,  that  is  a  function  of  Liberated  Areas  Branch.  Only 
t  a  very  small  portion  of  our  personnel,  however,  will  be  working  on 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  problems. 

Most  of  our  personnel  in  the  Liberated  Areas  Branch  are  working 
in  two  major  fields.  We  are  responsible  for  planning  control  pro¬ 
grams,  that  is,  studying  and  analyzing  the  requirements  needs  of  the 
countries  under  our  jurisdiction,  the  sources  of  supply,  the  proportions 
to  be  allocated  to  them  as  compared  with  other  countries,  determining 
which  supplies  can  come  from  other  areas  than  the  United  States, 
which  supplies  should  be  stock-piled  and  how  they  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  other  major  jobs  involve  over-all  supervision  of  these 
programs  as  they  are  put  into  operation  and  working  together  with 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  in  carrying  them  out. 

We  are  also  working  very  closely  with  the  Army — the  Civil  Affairs 
Division — in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  guides  and  hand¬ 
books  which  the  Army  must  have  in  connection  with  the  problems 
of  military  government  in  different  occupied  areas.  And,  beyond 
that,  doing  a  preparatory  job  in  connection  with  the  economic  relations 
between  the  LInited  States  and  these  areas  as  they  come  into  liberation, 
in  order  that  the  United  States  may  appear  on  the  scene  with  some 
understanding  of  the  type  of  economic  activity  in  which  it  should 
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engage  in  those  areas;  the  type  of  economic  problems  that  will  be 
presented,  the  economic  relations  which  are  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  establish. 

Mr.  Taber.  Where  are  those  people?  Can  you  give  us  a  break¬ 
down  by  countries  as  to  where  they  are? 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  the  Liberated  Areas  Branch?  Yes;  I  can. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  see  that  that  is  already  in  here. 

OFFICE  OF  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  Office  of  Food 
Programs,  I  notice  an  increase  from  146  to  260. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Parisius  will  handle  that. 

Mr.  Parisius.  The  constituent  agencies,  Mr.  Chairman,  had 
between  225  and  250  people  working  on  food  and  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  take  over? 

Mr.  Parisius.  We  tried  to  count  names  and  got  about  225,  many 
of  whom  decided  to  go  into  other  agencies;  some  of  them  went  with 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  some  of  them  left  the  organization,  and  so  on.  We 
have  actually  working  as  of  today  146  people. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  estimate  is  just  100  under  what  you  will 
require  in  1945?  That  is  what  you  estimate  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Parisius.  We  are  actually  thinking  in  terms  of  man-years, 
instead - 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  216.8  instead  of  260? 

Mr.  Parisius.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  employees  are  they? 

Mr.  Parisius.  We  have  a  lot  of  licensing  officers  and  assistants. 
Our  licenses,  for  example,  have  increased  from  100  a  day  a  year  ago  to 
550  a  day  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  this  license  work  require,  does  it  require 
clerical  personnel  or  personnel  of  a  higher  grade? 

Mr.  Parisius.  I  would  say  it  is  an  intermediate  grade;  and  quite  a 
bit  of  clerical  personnel.  We  are  desperately  short  of  people  at  this 
time  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  people  who  made  up  the 
former  agencies  did  not  come  over. 

In  addition  to  our  food  export  licensing  work  we  are  responsible  for 
the  procurement  abroad  of  essential  foodstuffs  including  fats  and  oils. 
We  also  review  the  estimated  requirements  of  foreign  countries  for 
food,  to  be  supplied  under  lend-lease,  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and 
through  private  commercial  channels.  We  allocate  the  available 
supplies  and  procure  food  abroad  for  use  abroad,  as  in  the  case  of  relief 
for  Greece.  In  addition,  we  review  all  foreign  requirements  for  seed, 
fertilizer,  farm  equipment,  and  other  supplies  before  they  are  submitted 
to  W.  P.  B.  and  W.  F.  A.  During  the  coming  fiscal  year  we  anticipate 
that  most  of  these  activities  will  increase  considerably. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  general  statement  on  our 
food  and  agricultural  program. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Food  and  Agricultural  Program 

As  part  of  the  plan  for  unifying  foreign  economic  operations  in  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  the  President,  by  Executive  Order  9385,  dated  October 
6,  1943.  made  provision  for  the  transfer  to  that  Administration  of  the  foreign  food 
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procurement  operations  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  providing  for  this  transfer,  the  President  directed  that  procurement  for 
import  into  this  country  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  consistent  with  directives  of  the  War  Food  Administration  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  required.  The  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  however,  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  procurement  of  food  abroad  for  use  abroad,  and  with  respect 
to  the  procurement  of  food  for  preclusive  purposes.  The  efforts  of  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  facilitate  the  production  of  food  abroad  were  also  to  be  conducted  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  directive  power  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  October  29,  1943,  in  the  course  of  the  announcement  by 
the  President  of  changes  in  the  Combined  Food  Board,  it  was  stated: 

“A  strong  food  requirements  and  allocations  mechanism  in  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  expedite  food  allocations.  Under  this  arrangement  the  food 
requirements  branch  of  the  War  Food  Administration  will  present  United  States 
domestic  claims  for  food  and  the  newly  created  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  act  as  claimant  agency  for  food  for  foreign  account.  In  this 
way,  the  machinery  for  food  allocation  will  be  similar  to  the  Requirements  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production  Board  which  makes  allocations  on  the  industrial 
side.  The  Food  Requirements  and  Allocations  Committee  should  prove  to  be  a 
time  saver  in  that  there  will  be  but  one  such  committee  on  which  claimants  for 
food  are  represented.  It  will  in  this  way  simplify  interagency  relationships.” 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  undertaking  an  entirely  different 
type  of  program  than  was  carried  on  by  its  predecessor  agencies — the  Office  of 
Economic  Warfare,  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations.  Not  only  is  it  required  to  exercise 
the  functions  performed  by  those  agencies,  but  also  it  is  required  to  assume  the 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  program  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  process  of  allocating  food  for  foreign  account 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  sources.  As  the  claimant  for  food  for  foreign 
account — commercial  exports,  lend-lease  exports,  and  relief  exports — the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  is  under  the  necessity  of  developing  an  adequate 
organization  and  adequate  personnel  for  determining  requirements  and  making 
allocations  to  subclaimants  much  as  the  predecessor  agencies  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  had  done  in  the  case  of  nonfood  commodities.  To  do 
this,  it  requires  a  different  type  of  personnel  than  that  employed  by  its  prede¬ 
cessor  agencies  so  that  it  can  assume  wider  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  the  Combined  Food  Board  with  respect  to  foreign 
allocations. 

Other  factors  are  also  changing  the  character  of  the  activities  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture.  Military  successes  are  increasing  the 
demands  on  the  United  Nations,  and  particularly  the  United  States  for  food.  As 
shipping  improves  and  supply  lines  shorten  the  physical  handicaps  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  lend-lease  food  to  our  allies  decrease.  Rehabilitation  of  agriculture  in 
areas  recaptured  from  the  enemy  becomes  an  urgent  necessity  if  liberated  peoples 
are  to  work  and  fight  alongside  our  victorious  troops  and  if  long-continuing 
demands  upon  United  States  food  supplies  are  to  be  avoided.  The  increased 
availability  of  shipping  for  the  movement  of  foods  from  South  America  increases 
the  tempo  of  procurement  in  that  continent  and  makes  it  desirable  to  encourage 
production  there  to  meet  the  needs  for  food  in  liberated  Europe.  In  the  liberated 
area  of  North  Africa  procurement  under  the  difficulties  obtaining  in  a  secondary 
theater  of  war  have  been  undertaken  so  as  to  improve  the  food  supply  of  this 
Nation  and  its  allies. 

Shortly  after  the  transfer  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  on  January 
1,  1944,  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  personnel  formerly  engaged  in 
the  foreign  procurement  work  of  that  Corporation,  it  was  decided  to  integrate  all 
the  food  and  agricultural  activities  of  the  Administration  in  one  office  of  food 
programs.  Many  factors  made  this  step  desirable.  Most  significant  was  the 
central  importance  of  food  and  agriculture  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  to  the 
rebuilding  of  a  peaceful  world.  Organizationally,  it  appeared  necessary  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  food  and  agriculture  by  centralizing  responsibility  for  its 
management  in  a  single  well-staffed  office. 

The  allocation  of  food,  food  facilities,  and  agricultural  equipment  and  supplies 
is  the  most  important  available  administrative  tool  in  the  management  of  the  food 
and  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  Nations.  The  procurement  of  food,  the 
encouraging  of  agricultural  production,  the  supplying  of  food  and  agricultural 
supplies  for  lend-lease  and  relief,  actions  with  respect  to  the  commercial  licensing 
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of  food  and  agricultural  supplies,  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture  in  liberated 
areas,  are  all  specialized  applications  of  management  decisions  arrived  at  in  the 
course  of  making  allocations.  Organizational  recognition  had  to  be  accorded 
the  central  importance  of  the  allocation  function  by  integrating  the  other  food 
and  agricultural  activities  of  the  Administration  with  the  organization  and 
personnel  performing  the  alloca+ion  function. 

Of  significance  also  was  the  necessity  of  centralizing  the  relationships  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  with  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the 
Combined  Food  Board.  The  War  Food  Administration  allocates  and  procures 
food  for  lend-lease  and  relief  programs.  It  allocates  the  food  available  for  export 
under  commercial  licenses.  It  allocates  and  procures  some  agricultural  supplies 
for  lend-lease  and  relief  programs  and  allocates  the  same  supplies  for  export  under 
commercial  export  licenses.  In  the  case  of  farm  machinery,  it  is  the  largest  single 
claimant  before  the  War  Production  Board.  The  claims  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  are  examined  by  the  War  Production  Board  together  with  the 
claims  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  War  Food  Administration  directs  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  as 
to  the  quantities  and  types  of  foods  to  be  imported  into  this  country.  Once  the 
foods  have  been  imported,  they  are  distributed  consistently  with  allocations  made 
by  the  War  Food  Administration.  The  War  Food  Administration  is  the  domestic 
purchaser  of  many  of  the  foods  which  have  been  imported  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

Since  the  War  Food  Administration  carries  on  much  of  its  allocation  work 
through  a  single  system  of  committees,  it  was  an  urgent  necessity  that  relationships 
with  that  Administration  be  centralized.  The  food  and  agricultural  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  had  previously  been  widely 
scattered  among  the  operating  divisions  of  the  several  predecessor  agencies.  In 
many  cases  people  working  on  food  and  agriculture  were  assigned  to  organizational 
units  having  responsibility  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  activities.  With  the 
formation  of  the  Office  of  Food  Programs  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
all  of  these  functions  and  personnel  have  been  consolidated  into  one  office. 

The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Food  Programs  with  respect  to  lend-lease  and 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  the  licensing  of 
exports  are  similar  to  the  functions  performed  by  the  other  commodity  divisions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  with  respect  to  these  programs. 

The  food  procurement  and  production,  however,  can  be  understood  only  in 
relation  to  a  variety  of  factors.  Despite  the  relative  self-sufficiency  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  food  is  concerned,  the  United  States  has  traditionally  required  the 
importation  of  a  large  number  of  food  commodities.  Notable  examples  are  the 
tropical  and  semitropical  beverages — coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  and  many  ot  the  fats 
and  oils,  particularly  those  used  for  soap  making  and  other  industrial  purposes. 

Many  of  the  fats  and  oils  which  we  historically  imported  came  from  eastern 
areas  which  rapidly  came  under  the  domination  of  the  enemy.  Because  of  their 
importance  to  our  domestic  economy,  particularly  with  industry  geared  to  its 
wartime  efforts,  it  became  necessary  to  procure  substitute  fats  and  oils  from  areas 
in  which  our  import  trade  did  not  traditionally  operate.  Thus,  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  purchase  copra  from  Ceylon  and  from  the  British  and  French 
South  Pacific  islands  in  place  of  the  Philippine  copra  on  which  we  so  largely  de¬ 
pended  in  the  past.  As  transport  from  China  was  denied  to  us,  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  tung  oil  from  the  Argentine.  Despite  increases  in  flax  production  in 
this  country,  our  needs  for  linseed  oil  for  paint  and  for  shipment  to  the  Russians 
as  an  edible  oil  were  such  that  imports  were  necessary.  The  importance  of  the 
fats  and  oils  procurement  program  involving  the  import  of  these  and  other  fats 
and  oils  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  of  $125,500,000  expended  for  foods 
during  the  year  1943,  $71,000,000  were  expended  for  fats  and  oils. 

Imports  of  other  commodities  totaling  $56,400,000  were  also  effected  during  the 
calendar  year  1943.  The  most  important  of  these  were  tea,  which  totaled  $28,- 
000,000;  cocoa,  which  totaled  $11,500,000;  coffee,  which  totaled  $5,000,000;  and 
chickpeas,  which  totaled  $4,500,000. 

The  funds  expended  for  the  purchase  of  these  products  are  preponderantly 
recoverable  since  the  products  are  sold  to  private  purchsaers  either  in  domestic 
or  foreign  markets.  In  some  cases  the  products  are  sold  to  public  agencies  for 
use  for  lend-lease  or  other  related  purposes. 

This  procurement  program  has  in  nowise  changed  the  character  of  United 
States  imports.  In  peacetime,  this  country  imported  for  consumption  all  of  the 
items  procured  publicly  in  1943. 
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The  only  direct  food  production  programs  carried  on  by  the  Administration 
:  are  those  embraced  within  the  South  Pacific  project.  In  that  project,  foods  are 

produced  for  use  by  our  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  area.  Such  a  project  is 
i  necessary  both  to  save  shipping  and  to  make  certain  fresh  vegetables  available  to 
our  armed  forces  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  in  their  diet. 

The  other  production  efforts  of  the  Administration  have  all  been  indirect  in 
i  character.  The  efforts  of  the  Administration  in  this  direction  have  been  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  selected  foods  in  foreign  countries  by  working  with  the 
governments  of  those  countries.  These  production  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  have  been  limited  to  stationing  trained  personnel  in  foreign 
>  countries  so  as  to  help  in  attaining  the  necessary  production  and  to  giving  foreign 
governments,  producers  and  importers  priority  and  other  assistance  so  that  they 
i  might  purchase  machinery,  seeds,  and  insecticides  necessary  to  production.  Of 

;  course,  forward  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  food  also  have  the  effect  of  main- 

i  taining  production  at  desirable  levels. 

The  purpose  of  our  production  efforts  has  been  to  facilitate  the  production 
abroad  of  those  commodities  needed  by  this  country  which  could  not  be  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United  States  so  that  they  would  be  available  for 
import  into  this  country  or  into  other  United  Nations  areas. 

In  the  Caribbean  area  the  production  program  has  also  had  the  purpose  of 
making  that  area  more  nearly  self-sufficient  from  a  food  point  of  view  so  as  to 
avoid  a  drain  on  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
valuable  shipping  in  exporting  foods  to  that  area. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything 
that  is  any  more  important  than  the  Food  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Your  employees  in  missions  in  foreign  countries 
are  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  United  States  Commercial  Company; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Air.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  wonder  when  this 
table  is  revised  and  submitted  for  the  record,  whether  it  might  not 
be  submitted  as  of  May  1  instead  of  April  30? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  would  help. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  So  that  the  162  additional  employees  would 
be  shown  as  absorbed  in  each  one  of  these  units  down  the  line. 

Air.  Cox.  We  thought  we  would  do  that,  and  we  also  thought  we 
would  give  it  both  ways;  that  is,  the  number  of  man-years  for  1944 
and  the  number  of  actual  positions.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  submitted 
on  a  comparable  basis. 

DOMESTIC  PROGRAM  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  DISBURSEMENTS  BY 

MONTHS 

Air.  Taber.  I  think,  Air.  Chairman,  they  ought  to  do  the  same 
|  thing  that  these  other  agencies  have  done.  They  should  give  us  a 
month-by-month  statement  as  to  their  disbursements  by  divisions, 
and  their  obligations,  and  the  number  of  positions  allocated  and  the 
!  number  they  actually  have. 

Air.  Riley.  We  will  do  that  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  give  the  positions  by  divisions? 

1  Air.  Crowley.  Yes. 
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(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Domestic  program — Statement  of  obligation,  fiscal  year  1944 


Personal 

services 

Travel 

Trans¬ 
porta¬ 
tion  of 
things 

Com¬ 

muni¬ 

cation 

services 

Rent 

and 

utility 

services 

Print¬ 
ing  and 
binding 

Other  Sup- 
con-  1  plies 
tractual  and  ma- 
services  terials 

l 

Equip¬ 

ment 

Total 

1943: 

July . . 

$1,030,170 

$38, 980 

$400 

$37,  240 

$6,310 

$3, 690 

$24,  780 

$8, 150 

$5,  720 

$1, 155,  440 

August - 

1,084,  320 

29,  000 

no 

38,  060 

4,  850 

4,290 

15,  330 

24,  430 

62,  110 

1,262,500 

September... 

1,094,  900 

36,  130 

340 

32,  530 

4,  530 

3,940 

15,  360 

26,  560 

93,  940 

1,  308,  230 

October - 

1,  179,  180 

49,  710 

40 

41,780 

7,050 

8,  960 

76,  470 

12,  830 

24,  370 

1,  400,  390 

November _ 

962,  970 

45,  270 

310 

41,080 

8,200 

15, 110 

24,  400 

19,  290 

45,  100 

1, 161,  730 

December _ 

961,010 

27, 180 

1,940 

40,  660 

5,  490 

3,  600 

33,  470 

13,  870 

29,  570 

1, 116,  790 

1944: 

January  - 

1, 160,  950 

24,910 

70 

47,  810 

5,810 

2,  120 

42,  600 

3,  450 

10,  670 

1,298,  390 

February.... 

979,  440 

38,  130 

260 

29.610 

7,950 

10,  690 

101,710. 

15, 150 

8,690 

1,191,630 

March _ 

1,028,  280 

42.  780 

770 

30,  480 

11,000 

6,  970 

59,  890, 

5,  700 

18. 100 

1,  203,  970 

April . . 

960,  800 

50,  528 

1,200 

41,517 

6,  699 

8.214 

44,  455 

13,  002 

40.  993 

1.  167,  408 

May . 

960,  800 

50,  000 

1,000 

41,500 

6,  600 

8.  200 

44,  450 

12,990 

40.  500 

1,166,  040 

June . . 

960,  800 

49,  000 

899 

41,  500 

6,400 

8,200 

44,  450 

12.  990 

40,  500 

1, 164,  739 

Grand  total- 

12,  363, 620 

481,  618 

7, 339 

463,  767 

80,889 

83, 984 

1 

527,  365 1 

168,  412 

420,  263^14,597, 257 

Domestic  personnel — Comparative  report,  fiscal  year  1944 
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The  Chairman.  Passing  now  to  the  chart  on  the  following  page 
yon  seem  to  have  a  total  as  of  February  1,  1944,  of  631,  which  you 
propose  to  increase,  for  1945,  to  848.  Will  you  please  go  down  the 
line  and  show  us  the  increases  and  the  necessity  for  them,  and  indicate 
the  character  of  the  personnel  involved? 

Mr.  Paul.  The  principal  increase,  the  largest  numerical  increase, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  the  occupied  areas  where  we  have  provided  for  a 
reserve  of  100  people  to  meet  the  needs  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  military  to  carry  out  in  those  areas.  We  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  military  will  call  on  us,  or  how  soon  they  will 
call  on  us,  nor  exactly  what  they  will  ask  us  to  do.  They  have  already 
asked  us  to  supply,  I  believe,  16  people  for  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  request  came  in  yesterday  to  double  that  figure. 

Mr.  Paul.  That  is  an  indication  of  what  we  may  expect.  We  are 
forced  to  use  a  figure  there  that  is,  frankly  and  openly,  a  guess,  because 
we  cannot  predict  the  course  of  military  events,  nor  how  soon  the 
military  people  will  call  on  us  to  perform  certain  economic  services 
for  them. 

The  next  substantial  increase  pertains  to  the  Londop  office;  or  rather 
that  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  an  increase  from  32  to  53.  I 
think  Mr.  Stone  could  comment  on  that  more  accurately  than  I. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  the  Economic  Warfare  staff  in  the  London  office. 
The  major  factor  here  is  in  a  field  that  also  I  think,  probably  should  be 
discussed  off  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  discuss  it  off  the  record. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 

Air.  Paul.  The  other  substantial  increases  appear  under  the  items 
for  India,  China,  and  the  Middle  East.  In  the  case  of  India  and 
China,  the  work  again  revolves  around  our  economic-warfare  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  counterpart  in  the  Far  East  of  what  Mr.  Stone  has 
just  described  for  London. 

Our  program,  which  is  closely  tied  in  with  the  war  effort  in  the  Far 
East  is  carried  on  by  our  staffs  in  India  and  China  just  as  the  work 
in  London  is  carried  on  by  the  people  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
that  area. 

In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  there  is  substantial  activity  there 
that  is  carried  on  through  the  “American  Economic  Mission  Middle 
East.”  The  flow  of  lend-lease  and  commercial  supplies  to  the  18  terri¬ 
tories  that  comprise  that  area  and  the  distribution  of  those  supplies 
within  these  territories  are  handled  through  what  is  known  as  the 
Middle  East  Supply  Center.  This  is  a  combined  American  and 
British  agency  which,  however,  has  been  staffed  principally  by 
British  employees  in  former  years.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  are  fully  represented  in  that  area,  more  people  will 
have  to  be  sent  out  there. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  that  Middle  East  situation,  you  have  a  large  in¬ 
crease  there,  almost  double.  It  does  not  seem  that  you  need  to  have 
all  those  people.  It  does  not  seem  that  your  operation  would  expand 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  that  increased  personnel  would  be  required. 
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Personnel,  1945,  man-years 
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Mr.  Paul.  Cairo  is  already  the  center  from  which  the  economic 
work  that  will  follow  the  Balkan  campaign  will  be  carried  on.  The 
work  that  is  being  done  on  requirements  of  an  economic  nature  that 
will  follow  the  Balkan  campaign - 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  a  set-up  there  of  30  people  for  the  Balkan 
supply  separate  from  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Paul.  Yes.  The  Balkan  supply  belongs  under  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  heading. 

Mr.  Taber.  Does  that  mean  the  things  you  expect  to  buy  from  the 
Balkans? 

Mr.  Paul.  It  does  not  only  mean  the  things  we  expect  to  buy.  It 
is  the  work  done  on  the  requirements  for  goods  to  be  shipped  into 
that  area  following  occupation.  There  is  some  procurement  that  will 
be  done  in  all  the  occupied  areas. 

Mr.  Taber.  This  is  an  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operation? 

Mr.  Paul.  It  is  a  service  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  for  the  Army,  and  for 
F.  E.  A.  in  guiding  us  on  the  needs  of  what  is  going  into  the  area. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Some  of  the  work  has  to  do  with  transactions  in 
which  these  countries  want  to  pay  us  in  cash  for  the  things  they  get 
from  us. 

Mr.  Paul.  The  service  pertains  to  all  merchandise  that  goes  in 
there,  including  supplies  that  will  be  delivered  against  cash. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  What  kind  of  set-up  has  Great  Britain  in  these 
places  comparable  to  your  outfit? 

Mr.  Paul.  Great  Britain  in  the  Middle  East  uses  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Commercial  Corporation,  which  is  a  semigovernmental  corpo¬ 
ration.  They  have  a  staff  that  I  believe  is  in  excess  of  1,000  persons 
in  the  Middle  East  countries.  That  includes  not  only  the  Cairo 
office  but  all  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  surrounding  that  area. 
I  think  they  have  outnumbered  the  United  States  personnel  perhaps 
by  10  to  1  up  to  the  present  time.  Even  with  the  personnel  contem¬ 
plated  for  next  year  they  will  continue  to  outnumber  our  personnel  by 
probably  5  to  1. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  do  not  conflict  with  your  activities,  do  they? 
They  are  not  in  competition  with  you,  or  anything  of  that  kind  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Cox.  May  we  say  something  off  the  record? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  some  of  this  to  determine 
our  lend-lease  requirements?  Is  it  not  advisable  to  have  our  own 
personnel  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Paul.  Y  cs. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Might  I  say  this,  that  I  think  if  we  could  make  an 
!  actual  survey  comparing  the  number  of  our  people  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s,  I  think  that  they  would  outnumber  us  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded? 

Mr.  Paul.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  personnel  you  have 
just  been  discussing  is  included  in  the  4,180  shown  on  the  second  page. 

Mr.  Crowley.  No;  that  includes  domestic  personnel  only. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  This  foreign  personnel  we  have  just  been 
discussing  is  the  entire  personnel  of  the  F.  E.  A.  as  such  abroad? 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  includes  everyone  except  United  States  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  people  engaged  in  commercial  work  and  things 
like  that. 
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Mr.  Wiggles  worth.  Over  and  above  this  figure  there  is  personnel 
in  United  States  Commercial  Company  or  some  of  these  other  cor¬ 
porations  or  projects  or  programs  that  are  paid  for  out  of  R.  F.  C. 
money. 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  are  employees  in  United  States  Commercial 
Company  who  are  going  in  the  jungles  and  getting  materials  out  and 
things  like  that,  but  they  are  not  policy  making  people  or  adminis¬ 
trative  people.  They  will  be  charged  directly  to  the  cost  of  procuring 
the  goods. 

Mr.  Wiggles  worth.  That  is  paid  for  by  United  States  Com¬ 
mercial  funds? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Which  is  R.  F.  C.  money? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Is  there  any  other  comparable  personnel. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  Rubber  Development  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  have  Petroleum  Reserve,  Rubber  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Cargoes,  Inc. 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  has  been  no  money  spent  for  the  Petroleum 
Reserves  Corporation,  to  speak  of.  It  is  a  very  small  organization. 
That  money  was  gotten  from  the  R.  F.  C.  when  the  Corporation  was 
set  up. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  about  Rubber  Development  and  Car¬ 
goes,  Inc.? 

Mr.  Riley.  Rubber  Development  was  set  up  for  the  development 
and  procurement  of  rubber  in  Brazil,  and  has  been  operating  with 
funds  from  the  R.  F.  C. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Are  there  not  some  projects  or  programs  un¬ 
der  your  general  function  of  procuring  materials  that  we  need  abroad 
which  have  personnel  in  addition  to  that? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  turning  to  those  in  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  There  is  personnel  over  and  above  what  we 
are  considering? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  only  Export-Import  Bank  which  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  turn  to  appropriations  and  obligations,  the 
second  half.  Your  other  obligations  seem  to  be  mostly  reductions. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  example,  your  confidential  intelligence. 
You  have  reduced  it  from  $2,012,131  to  $500,000.  What  is  involved 
there?  It  is  a  very  material  reduction.  It  is  on  a  rather  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  would  like  this  to  be  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  used  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Riley.  Only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  but  the  Army  at  the 
present  time  has  indicated  that  between  now  and  June  30  they  may 
want  to  have  a  total  of  as  much  as  $2,000,000  put  into  that  program. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  obligated  more  than  you  have  used  at 
this  time? 
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Mr.  Riley.  The  $2,012,000  which  I  just  mentioned  is  indicated  in 
our  budget  as  a  1944  obligation,  but  most  of  it  has  not  vet  been  used. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  $500,000? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  $500,000  is  for  confidential  war  activities  in  1945. 

The  Chairman.  Confidential  war  activities? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  information,  con¬ 
fidential  information,  and  to  make  confidential  investigations — 
primarily  in  connection  with  our  economic  warfare  work,  it  is 
estimated  that  $500,000  will  cover  the  cost  of  that  sort  of  activity 
during  the  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  PERFORMED  BY  OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL 

AGENCIES 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  miscellaneous  services 
performed  by  other  governmental  agencies.  It  is  reduced  from 
$3,913,469  to  $1,597,456.  You  might  include  a  break-down  here,  if 
you  will — what  agencies,  what  services  they  perform,  and  how  much 
for  each. 

Mr.  Riley.  During  the  year  1944  there  was  a  total  of  $38,078 
estimated  as  being  obligated,  and  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  there 
is  an  estimated  requirement  of  $45,000  for  the  survey  of  foreign 
experts.  This  is  an  arrangement  by  which  individuals  coming  from 
foreign  countries  to  this  country  who  may  have  information  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  on  our  economic  war  activities,  or  on  other  parts  of 
our  program,  are  interviewed  and  questioned  relative  to  matters  that 
they  have  had  some  connection  with,  or  about  which  they  may  have 
had  some  knowledge  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  What  agency  does  that  work? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Most  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  that  are  interested  in  covering  technically  informed 
foreigners,  in  particular,  jointly  supervise  this  particular  project  so 
as  not  to  have  duplication. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  And  are  reimbursed? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reilly.  In  connection  with  the  $20,000  request  for  miscellan¬ 
eous  services  for  1945,  that  is  merely  to  cover  possible  demands  or 
requests  that  may  be  made  on  various  governmental  agencies  for 
information.  This  year  these  miscellaneous  services  were  handled  as 
working  funds  and  $49,988  is  estimated  to  be  obligated.  In  many 
cases  agencies  are  furnishing  services  to  us  without  reimbursement, 
but  some  of  them  felt  that  with  the  continuation  during  the  coming 
I  year  it  would  be  fairer  to  them  to  provide  for  reimbursement. 

As  to  the  working  funds,  the  first  one  is  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  a  total  of  $20,403  during  the  current  year.  The  same  amount 
is  asked  for  during  the  coming  year  for  payment  of  salaries  of  civilian 
I  employees  who  have  been  interned  by  the  enemy.  There  is  a  statutory 
provision  requiring  the  maintenance  of  the  accounts  of  salaries  for 
interned  employees.  This  is  done  for  us  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  during  the 
current  year  obtained  by  transfer  from  F.  E.  A.  a  total  of  $936,060, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  coming  year  a  total  of  $935,621 
will  be  required.  Arrangements  were  made  prior  to  the  current 
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fiscal  year  for  a  great  deal  of  statistical  work  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  B.  E.  W.  That  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  continued  during  the  current  year.  The  work  includes 
provision  for  basic  information  on  exports  from  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  duplicate  what  they  do  in  the  matter  of  getting  up  export 
information,  furnishing  statistics  on  the  trade  of  foreign  countries, 
making  studies  of  the  products  in  the  trade  of  various  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  furnishing  information  to  exporters  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  field  offices  on  the  export  regulations  and  control  measures 
of  the  F.  E.  A.,  and  the  provision  of  miscellaneous  economic  data 
from  foreign  countries  as  requested. 

During  1944  there  was  provision  for  $125,000  for  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  estimated  that  only  $50,000  will  be  required  for  this 
purpose  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Tariff  Commission  pre¬ 
pares  studies  of  production  methods  and  practices,  industrial  organi¬ 
zations,  sources  of  raw  materials,  and  trade  and  marketing  practices 
of  the  various  foreign  countries  and  procures  information  necessary 
in  the  development  of  F.  E.  A.  programs. 

During  1944  there  was  provision  for  transferring  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  $4,000.  There  is  a  request  for  $2,432  during  the  coming 
year.  That  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  preparation  of  the  bibliographies 
and  reference  lists  which  are  used  in  connection  with  economic  warfare 
analysis  activities. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Foreign  bibliographies? 

Mr.  Stone.  Many  problems  arise  that  require  detailed  information 
which  we  can  get  quickly  and  accurately  by  resorting  to  the  Library 
and  its  facilities. 

Mr.  Riley.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  there  was  a  provision  for 
$270,000  for  the  Department  of  Justice.  There  is  a  request  for  a  like 
amount  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  There  has  been  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  doing  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  on  cartels. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  have  this  state¬ 
ment  submitted  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  the  statement  included  at 
this  time. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Special  projects  performed  by  other  agencies 


1944 

1945 

Reimbursements 

Survev  of  foreign  experts.  _  ...  . . .  .  .  .  _  _ 

$38, 078 
(') 

$45,000 
20, 000 

Miscellaneous..  ....  .  . . . . . .  . 

Total . . . 

38, 078 

65. 000 

Working  funds 

Department  of  the  Interior . . . . 

20,403 
936, 060 
125.000 
4,000 
270. 000 
2, 000. 000 
100. 000 
27,  000 
100, 000 
134.  700 

20,403 
935. 621 
60  000 
2.432 
270,000 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  _ _ _  _  ..  _  .  .. 

Tariff  Commission  . 

Library  of  Congress... . . . . 

Department  of  J ustice . . . . . 

Department  of  State _  _  _ 

Bureau  of  Standards...  . . . . 

Department  of  Commerce...  ..  . . .  .  . . 

40. 0C0 
150. 000 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. . . . . . 

Bureau  of  the  Census.! . . . . . . 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Special  projects  performed  by  other  agencies — Continued 


1944 

1945 

Working  funds— Continued. 

$25. 000 
19,  240 
49,  988 

Office  of  Censorship _ _ _ _  __ 

(>) 

Total . .  . .  .  .  . 

3.811,391 

$1,468, 456 

Transfers  Geological  Survey . . . . . . 

64, 000 

64, 000 

Total,  special  projects . . . . . . . . . . 

3,913, 469 

1,  597,  456 

1  Miscellaneous  working  funds  in  fiscal  year  1944  to  be  handled  by  reimbursement  in  fiscal  year  1945. 


Special  Projects  Performed  by  Other  Agencies 

Where  other  agencies  are  specially  equipped  to  furnish  necessary  services,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  utilize  these  agencies  rather 
than  create  duplicating  staffs.  The  financial  arrangements  vary;  some  agencies 
receive  reimbursement  for  services  performed,  others  are  furnished  a  working  fund 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on  which  they  may  draw  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
services  rendered,  and  one  agency  is  transferred  money  by  transfer  appropriation 
warrant. 


Reimbursements: 

1944  _  $38,  078 

1945  _  65,  000 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  Survey  of  Foreign  Experts: 

1944  _  $38,  078 

1945  _  45,  000 


The  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  together  with  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  operates  the  Survey  of  Foreign  Experts,  which  obtains  and  compiles 
current  economic  intelligence  information  from  refugees  and  other  foreigners 
;  regarding  foreign  countries.  This  work  is  essential  to  economic  warfare  activities, 
bombing  objective  work,  and  future  operations  in  areas  to  be  liberated.  Located 
in  New  York,  where  most  persons  possessing  recent  information  are  available,  the 
joint  project  avoids  the  maintenance  of  duplicating  staffs.  Its  reports  are  made 
available  to  other  United  States  agencies  and  the  British. 

Miscellaneous,  1945 _  $20,  000 

Many  of  the  demands  upon  the  services  of  other  agencies  arise  unexpectedly 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  arranged  in  advance.  The  sum  of  $20,000  is  included 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  services.  In  1944  close  to  $50,000  was  utilized  for  com¬ 
parable  projects,  but  such  expenditures  were  handled  as  working  funds. 


Working  funds: 

1944  _  $3,811,391 

1945  _  1,  468,  456 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Working  fund,  1944 _  20,  403 

Estimated,  1945 _  20,  403 


This  working  fund  is  established  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  490,  Seventy- 
'  seventh  Congress  (act  of  March  7,  1942),  which  requires  that  salaries  of  civilian 
=  employees  reported  interned  by  the  enemy  continue  to  be  credited  to  their  ac¬ 
counts.  These  accounts  are  maintained  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
former  Foreign  Economic  Administration  employees. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

fl  Working  fund,  1944 _  $936,  060 

Estimated,  1945 _  935,  621 

This  fund  is  established  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  joint  operating 
agreement  of  December  1941  between  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  as  well  as  the  services  provided  to 
the  Lend-Lease  Administration.  The  work  includes:  (a)  Provision  of  basic 
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information  on  exports  from  the  United  States;  ( b )  furnishing  statistics  on  the 
trade  of  foreign  countries;  (c)  making  studies  of  the  production  and  trade  of 
various  foreign  countries;  ( d )  furnishing  information  to  exporters  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce  field  offices  on  the  export  regulations  and  control 
measures  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration;  (e)  provision  of  miscellaneous 
economic  data  on  foreign  countries  as  requested. 

U.  S.  Tariff  Commission: 


Working  fund,  1944 _  $125,  000 

Estimated,  1945 _  50,  000 


The  Tariff  Commission  prepares  studies  of  production  methods  and  practices, 
industrial  organization,  sources  of  raw  materials,  and  trade  and  marketing  prac¬ 
tices  of  various  foreign  countries — important  to  all  of  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
inistration’s  programs. 


Library  of  Congress: 

Working  fund,  1944 _ $4,  000 

Estimated,  1945 _ _  2,  432 


The  Library  of  Congress  prepares  bibliographies  and  reference  lists  which 
serve  as  the  first  step,  for  example,  in  the  investigation  of  economic  warfare 
analysis  problems.  In  this  way  the  extensive  resources  of  the  Library  as  they 
relate  to  particular  problems  are  catalogued  for  the  use  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Justice: 


Working  fund,  1944 _  $270,  000 

Estimated,  1945 _  270,  000 


The  Department  of  Justice  will  serve  as  the  central  research  agency  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  international  cartels.  The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  re¬ 
quires  information  of  this  character  in  carrying  out  programs  involving  com¬ 
modities  covered  by  cartel  arrangements. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State: 


Working  fund,  1944 _  $2,  000,  000 

Estimated,  1945 _  None 


The  Auxiliary  Foreign  Service  prepared  requirements  for  imports  into  foreign 
countries  from  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1945  this  work  will  be 
financed  from  State  Department  appropriations. 


Bureau  of  Standards: 

Working  fund,  1944 _ $100,  000 

Estimated,  1945 _  None 


Data  With  Repect  to  Other  Transfers  Furnished  The 

Committee 

RUBBER  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  We  are  not  asking  for  any 
appropriation  for  Rubber  Development  Corporation,  but  if  the 
committee  would  like  we  would  be  very  happy  to  furnish  you  with 
information  about  its  operations.  Its  operations,  as  you  know,  have 
included  going  into  the  Amazon  Valley  to  get  out  rubber.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  how  much  that  rubber  was  costing  per 
pound,  but  they  have  really  done  a  fine  job  with  a  very,  very  difficult 
problem.  It  looked  at  one  time  to  be  almost  impossible,  but  they  are 
getting  out  rubber.  They  are  getting  out  more  rubber  than  their 
budget  called  for.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  tliis  information  so 
that  you  will  know  all  the  corporate  operations  that  we  have  under  our 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  include  the  statement  at  tliis  point. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Rubber  Development  Corporation 

Rubber  Development  Corporation  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  and 
all  the  outstanding  capital  stock  is  owned  of  record  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Rubber  Development  Corporation 
the  procurement  and  development  of  both  natural  rubber  abroad  and  synthetic 
rubber  in  the  United  States  was  vested  in  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  In  April  1942  all  foreign 
procurement  activities  of  Rubber  Reserve  Company  were  made  subject  to  the 
directives  of  Bureau  of  Economic  Warfare.  Early  in  February  1943  the  rubber 
director  terminated  the  jurisdiction  of  Bureau  of  Economic  Warfare  over  the 
procurement  and  development  of  natural  rubber.  On  February  20,  1943,  it  was 
designated  as  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  procurement  of  natural  rubber  from  sources  outside  the  continental 
United  States. 

By  Executive  Order'No.  9380,  dated  September  25,  1943,  Rubber  Development 
Corporation  was  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Under 
procedures  established  by  the  Administrator,  Rubber  Development  Corporation 
is  operating  as  an  independent  corporate  entity  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Administrator  who  is  also  the  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Corporation  are: 

Directors:  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Douglass  H.  Allen,  John  W.  Bicknell,  H.  Clay 
Johnson,  Paul  F.  Linz,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  Francis  A.  Truslow, 
Frederick  W.  Utz. 

Officers:  Leo  T.  Crowley,  chairman  of  the  board;  Douglass  H.  Allen,  president; 
John  W.  Bicknell,  executive  vice  president;  S.  M.  McAshan,  vice  president; 
Frederick  W.  Utz,  vice  president;  Francis  A.  Truslow,  vice  president;  D.  C.  Carnes, 
assistant  vice  president;  R.  B.  Bogardus,  assistant  vice  president;  George  H. 
Huber,  secretary;  Raymond  J.  Consley,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  general 
counsel;  H.  Clay  Johnson,  general  counsel;  James  L.  Dougherty,  assistant  general 
counsel  in  charge  of  litigation;  W.  C.  Beck,  Jr.,  treasurer;  F.  J.  Farrington, 
assistant  treasurer;  Nathaniel  Royall,  chief  auditor. 

As  a  result  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  rubber-producing  areas  of  the  south¬ 
west  Pacific,  the  United  States  was  cut  off  from  90  percent  of  the  world  sources  of 
natural  rubber.  Although  our  domestic  production  of  synthetic  rubber  has  been 
greatly  expanded  during  the  war,  a  substantial  supply  of  natural  rubber  must  be 
maintained.  The  program  conducted  by  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation 
is  aimed  at  increasing  rubber  production  in  the  remaining  available  natural-rubber 
areas  and  curtailing  rubber  consumption  in  those  areas  through  cooperative  action 
with  their  governments. 

Apart  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  certain  African  sources,  the  only  remaining 
sources  of  any  importance  are  Liberia,  the  wild  rubber  trees  scattered  throughout 
the  jungles  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  wild  guayule  shrubs  of  Mexico. 
Procurement  of  rubber  has  therefore  depended  upon  reviving  the  wild-rubber 
industry  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  encouraging  increased  plantation  produc¬ 
tion  in  Liberia. 

The  program  varies  somewhat  from  country  to  country,  but  in  general  the  un¬ 
derlying  procurement  contracts  provide  that  the  producing  country  will  encourage 
a  maximum  production  of  rubber  with  the  aid  of  Rubber  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion;  curtail  the  local  use  of  rubber  as  far  as  possible;  require  its  citizens  to  sell 
all  exportable  surpluses  of  rubber  to  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation  until 
December  31,  1946,  and  observe  a  fixed  price  for  sales  of  rubber  during  the  period 
of  the  agreement.  In  return  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation  has  agreed 
to  purchase  at  the  established  price  all  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  rubber  pro¬ 
duced;  to  aid  in  encouraging  rubber  production  through  technical  assistance, 
financial  help,  and  development  projects,  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  assure  that 
the  essential  requirements  of  each  country  for  rubber  products  will  be  satisfied. 

The  Corporation  has  established  field  offices  and  technical  personnel  in  the 
various  rubber-producing  countries  to  provide  technical  instruction  and  assistance 
in  rubber  tapping  and  processing  operations  and  to  purchase  and  ship  the  rubber. 
In  some  instances  the  Corporation  has  had  to  provide  facilities  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  transportation,  as  well  as  food  supplies  and  production  equipment  in 
remote  areas  where  they  were  not  otherwise  available.  The  Corporation  has 
also  participated  with  the  countries  involved  in  local  operations  to  make  the 
establishment  of  rubber-gathering  enterprises  possible. 

All  rubber  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  Rubber  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  sold  to  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  which  acts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rubber  Director, 
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at  a  price  which  compensates  the  Corporation  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  its 
procurement  and  deveJopment  program.  The  rubber  is  then  distributed  in  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  directives  of  the  Office  of  the  Rubber 
Director. 

The  following  table  shows  American  imports  of  rubber  from  areas  now  available 
to  us  during  1941 — the  year  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  rubber-procure¬ 
ment  program — and  during  the  years  1942  and  1943,-  in  which  the  program  has 
been  operative.  The  table  also  shows  the  rubber  content  of  tires  and  tubes 
acquired  by  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation  and  shipped  into  the  United 
States  as  part  of  its  program.  The  figures  are  after  retention  by  certain  of  the 
producing  countries  of  stipulated  quantities  to  supply  their  essential  needs. 


Rubber  imported  from  program  countries 
[Shipping  weights =long  tons) 


1941 


1942 


1943 


United  States  imports: 

Western  Hemisphere,  chiefly  wild  rubber: 

Amazon  countries  _  _ _  _ _ 

4,779 

4, 881 
88 

1, 040 

5,872 

5, 548 
630 
2,441 
55 

12,990 
7,678 
2,315 
3,  211 
361 

Mexico,  guayule _ _ _ _ _ - 

Central  America . .  ...  . . . 

Other  America _ _ _ _  _  ... 

Salvaged  rubber. _ _  _ _ _ 

Total  American  _ 

10, 788 
7,293 

14,  546 
9,897 

26,555 
13, 656 

Liberia:  Plantation  rubber. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total  crude  rubber _ 

Rubber  content  of  tires  and  tubes  shipped  to  United  States  from  Brazil  and 
Mexico _ _ _  _  _ 

18, 081 

24,  443 

483 

40,  211 

1,815 

Rubber  content  of  tires  and  tubes  acquired  in  Latin  America. . . 

18. 081 

24, 926 
2,765 

42,026 
2,  846 

The  significance  of  an  importation  of  64,654  long  tons  of  rubber  during  1942  and 
1943  becomes  apparent  from  Progress  Report  No.  5,  issued  by  the  Rubber  Director 
on  March  17,  1944.  Total  stocks  of  natural  rubber  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  listed  in  that  report  as  147,000  long  tons,  as  of  December  31,  1943. 
The  report  estimates  that  total  stocks  of  natural  rubber  on  December  31,  1944, 
will  be  55,000  long  tons,  after  giving  effect  to  1944  importations.  In  other  words 
were  it  not  for  the  imports  of  natural  rubber  from  these  program  countries,  our 
stock  pile  would  be  completely  depleted  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  vast 
synthetic-rubber  program  is  dependent  upon  the  obtainhg  of  all  available  natural 
rubber  because,  despite  great  advances  in  the  technology  of  synthetic  rubber, 
natural  rubber  is  still  required  for  use  with  synthetic  in  certain  types  of  heavy- 
duty  and  combat  tires. 

Another  objective  is  the  reduction  of  the  consumption  of  rubber  and  rubber 
goods  in  the  rubber-producing  countries.  Estimates  indicate  that  these  countries 
consumed  domestically  20,800  long  tons  in  1941,  the  year  preceding  the  procure¬ 
ment  and  conservation  program,  and  13,860  long  tons  in  1942,  and  1,200  long 
tons  in  1943,  the  2  years  in  which  the  program  has  been  operative.  A  search  has 
been  made  for  quick-growing  rubber-bearing  plants  as  an  additional  source  of 
natural  rubber  within  the  time  limitation  imposed  by  war.  Of  the  various  plants 
considered,  Cryptostegia  appeared  the  most  promising.  Pursuant  to  a  directive 
from  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  on  October  7,  1942,  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
on  October  26,  1942,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Shada,  an  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Haiti,  which  provided  for  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  of  Cryp¬ 
tostegia  by  Shada  on  leased  land,  these  operations  being  financed  by  Rubber 
Development  Corporation  under  agreed  budgets.  About  40,000  acres  of  Crypto- 
stegia  have  been  planted  to  date. 

Rubber  Development  Corporation  has  recently  canceled  this  contract  and  is 
negotiating  a  new  agreement  looking  toward  a  return  of  the  leased  land  to  the 
present  owners  with  the  exception  of  the  Gonaives  experimental  station  and 
several  other  experimental  areas  which  Shada  will  continue  to  operate  on  behalf 
of  Rubber  Development  Corporation.  The  proposed  agreement  further  con¬ 
templates  that  Rubber  Development  Corporation  will  undertake  to  purchase  from 
Shada  until  December  31,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  Haiti  at  the  same  prices 
as  may  be  currently  paid  by  Rubber  Development  Corporation  in  other  producing 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  comparable  grades  and  qualities  of 
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Tubber.  This  arrangement  will  relieve  Rubber  Development  Corporation  of  any 
further  financial  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  this  project. 

The  gross  disbursements  of  Rubber  Development  Corporation  (including  all 
disbursements  in  the  natural-rubber  procurement  program  of  its  predecessor, 
Rubber  Reserve  Company)  for  the  wild-rubber  program  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  from  April  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1943,  amounted  to  $81,297,978.41. 
These  disbursements  represent  the  gross  amount  expended  for  all  program  pur¬ 
poses  to  that  date.  This  figure  includes  the  cost  of  rubber  purchased  without 
allowance  for  recoveries  on  resale  to  Rubber  Reserve  Company.  It  includes  all 
capital  expenditures  for  buildings,  airplanes,  boats,  etc.,  without  allowance  of  any 
worth  for  the  property  obtained.  It  includes  loans  made  without  any  allowance 
for  repayments.  It  includes  cost  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  foodstuffs  purchased 
for  resale  without  allowance  for  receipts  on  resale.  It  also  includes  all  develop¬ 
ment  expenditures  and  operating  and  administrative  expenses,  and  all  other 
applicable  gross  disbursements,  including  cash  on  hand  in  foreign  countries. 

These  gross  disbursements  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Peroid 

Amazon  coun¬ 
tries 

Other  countries 

Total 

Apr.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1942 . . . . 

$14,  780,  535.  65 
46, 824.  655.  93 

$4. 174, 168.  61 
15,  518,  618,  22 

$18,  954,  704.  26 
62,  343,  274.  15 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1943 _ _ _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . 

61,605, 191.  58 

19, 692,  786. 83 

81,297, 978. 41 

In  addition,  expenditures  to  December  31,  1943,  on  the  experimental  project 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber-bearing  shrub  Cryptostegia  in  Haiti  amounted 
to  $5,336,753.40. 

Rubber  Development  Corporation  also  expended  to  December  31,  1943, 
$13,310,923.87  in  the  direct  purchase  of  rubber  in  Liberia,  practically  all  of  which 
came  from  the  Firestone  plantations. 

PETROLEUM  RESERVES  CORPORATION  AND  CARGOES,  INCORPORATED 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Could  we  have  a  similar  statement  on  the 
Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  and  Cargoes,  Incorporated? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  will  give  you  the  Petroleum  Reserves  picture  now. 

That  is  the  Corporation  concerned  with  the  much-discussed  pipe 
line.  Its  directors  are  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Forrestal,  Mr.  Stimson,  Mr. 
Ickes,  and  myself.  There  have  been  negotiations  for  this  pipe  line, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  board  of  directors  to  wait 
until  after  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to  have  a  full  hearing 
on  that  proposal  before  anything  is  done.  There  has  been  no  expense 
there — only  a  very,  very  nominal  expense  for  a  few  employees. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  about  the  story  of  this  prince  getting  $25,- 

000,000? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  do  not  think  that  our  total  expense  in  Petroleum 
Reserves  has  been - 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  over  $50,000,  and  that  is  all  Washington  office 
departmental  expense. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  will  be  no  final  contracts  concluded  until  after 
the  Senate  investigation? 

Mr.  Crowley.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  certainly  would  not  do 
it,  and  I  am  the  one  that  controls  the  funds,  until  after  the  Senate  has 
completed  its  hearings.  I  think  we  should  wait  and  see  what  their 
wishes  are  in  the  matter. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation 

The  Corporation  was  created  on  June  30,  1943,  pursuant  to  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act  as  amended, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
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Its  prime  object  is  to  protect  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
resources  of  crude  petroleum  located  outside  this  country  and  to  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  of  such  petroleum  products.  The  total  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  is  $1,000,000  but  none  has  been  issued  to  date. 

By  Executive  Order  No.  9380,  dated  September  25,  1943,  the  Corporation  was 
transferred  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  This  order  provides  for  its 
financing  through  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation,  $100,000 
was  borrowed  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  was  placed  to  the 
credit  of  this  Corporation.  The  only  disbursements  to  date  have  been  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Corporation  are: 

Board  of  directors:  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State;  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War;  James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  Navy;  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  Interior,  and  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Administrator  of  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Officers:  Harold  L.  Ickes,  President;  Gordon  M.  Sessions,  Assistant  to  the 
President;  vacancy,  Executive  Vice  President;  Henry  W.  Riley,  Treasurer;  A.  J, 
Plant,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer;  Edward  B.  Swanson,  Secre¬ 
tary;  vacancy,  General  Counsel,  and  Loretto  F.  Houlihan,  Administrative 
Assistant. 

The  employees  of  the  Corporation  are:  Chief,  Accounting  Division,  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant,  three  secretaries,  one  messenger,  and,  in  addition,  there  are 
technical  consultants  who  are  paid  a  fixed  per  diem  fee  only  when  actually  and 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Corporation.  As  of  February  28, 
1944,  the  Corporation’s  expenses  totaled  $30,527.73,  leaving  a  balance  of  $69,472.27 
of  the  $100,000  originally  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  President,  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co., 
Gulf  Exploration  Co.,  and  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  principle  dated  January  24,  1944,  under  which  the  United  States 
Government  would  construct  a  pipe  line  for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
would  obtain  in  that  area  reserves  of  1  billion  barrels  of  oil.  The  agreement  in 
principle  provides  that  the  oil  companies  agree  to  perforin  at  actual  cost  any  work 
or  services  which  the  Government  will  request  in  connection  with  this  project. 
The  charges  to  be  made  by  the  Corporation  for  pipe-line  services  will  include, 
in  addition  to  current  maintenance  and  operating  cost,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
amortize  within  a  period  of  25  years,  the  entire  investment,  together  with  interest 
and  such  net  return  to  the  Government  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the  definitive 
contract.  These  costs  which  are  to  be  amortized  will  include  the  cost  of  operations 
of  a  pipe-line  corporation  to  be  formed,  and  whatever  costs  of  administration  of 
the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  are  applicable  to  this  project.  It  is  the 
intent  that  the  Government  will  be  paid  in  full  within  a  25-year  period. 

The  companies  have  agreed  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  a  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil, 
or  20  percent  of  the  recoverable  oil  content  if  total  proved  reserves  are  found  to  be 
less  than  5  billion  barrels.  The  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
for  a  period  of  50  years  for  the  military  forces  the  1  billion  barrels  of  reserved 
crude  oil  at  30  million  barrels  per  year,  at  a  discount  of  25  percent  below  market 
price.  The  Government  may  purchase  more  than  30  million  barrels  during  any 
calendar  year  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  companies,  and  in  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency  the  Government  shall  have  the  first  option  to  purchase  all 
of  the  crude  petroleum  produced  by  the  companies  and  all  products  produced 
therefrom. 

Final  contracts  are  now  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

The  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  is  the  agency  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.,  a  Delaware  corpo¬ 
ration,  whose  stock  is  owned  equally  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and 
The  Texas  Co.,  holds  oil  and  gas  concessions  in  Saudi  Arabia  aggregating  160 
million  acres  and  in  which  vast  reserves  of  oil  have  been  discovered.  The  Gulf 
Exploration  Co.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  is  the 
holder  of  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Co.,  a  British  corporation, 
which  holds  an  oil  and  gas  concession  embracing  the  entire  Shiekdom  of  Kuwait. 
This  company  has  discovered  and  developed  proven  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  this 
area  estimated  to  exceed  4  billion  barrels.  Experts  state  that  the  indicated  oil 
reserves  in  Kuwait  may  be  as  high  as  8  billion  barrels.  The  size,  location,  capacity 
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and  terminal  points  of  the  proposed  pipe-line  system  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government.  The  problem  is  under  consideration  and  no  determination  has 
been  made. 

CARGOES,  INCORPORATED 

This  Corporation  was  originally  organized  privately  in  the  name  of  Ships, 
Incorporated,  to  build  an  experimental  cargo  vessel  with  shallow  draft  and  multiple 
small  engine  known  as  the  Sea  Otter.  Ships,  Incorporated,  became  inactive  when 
the  Sea  Otter  was  abandoned  by  the  Navy  Department.  The  Office  of  Lend-Lease 
Administration  took  over  the  corporation  in  June  1942,  under  the  President’s 
directive  that  Lend-Lease  proceed  with  a  redesigned  Sea  Otter,  or  Seamobile. 

All  of  the  capital  stock  of  Cargoes,  Incorporated,  was  purchased  by  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  for  $101,000  allocated  by  Lend-Lease  for  the 
purpose.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  holds  the  stock  for  the  account 
of  Lend-Lease,  as  beneficial  owner. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  the  following  persons:  Mr.  Oscar  Cox, 
Foreign  Economic  Administration;  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  War  Shipping  Admin¬ 
istration;  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Franklin,  War  Department;  Mr.  J.  M.  Juran 
Foreign  Economic  Administration;  Mr.  Gerard  B.  Lambert,  War  Production 
Board;  Mr.  Isador  Lubin,  Executive  Office  of  the  President;  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Seabury,  War  Shipping  Administration;  Mr.  Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  Office  of  War  Mobi¬ 
lization;  and  Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Seabury,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  Juran  are  president,  vice  president,  and 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively.  George  W.  Ball,  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  legal  staff,  is  general  counsel,  and  Joseph  Carr,  of  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Renegotiation  Board,  is  comptroller. 

Seamobile  1  was  launched  on  June  19,  1943,  and  following  completion  in  the 
fall  of  1943,  was  transferred  by  Cargoes,  Incorporated,  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration.  War  Shipping  has,  in  turn,  chartered  the  vessel  to  the  Reinauer 
Transportation  Co.,  which  has  operated  the  vessel  as  a  tanker  along  the  east 
coast  where  Seamobile  I  has  turned  in  a  highly  satisfactory  performance. 

Construction  of  additional  Seamobiles  has  been  considered  by  the  various  inter¬ 
ested  Government  agencies,  but  to  date  no  further  construction  has  been  author¬ 
ized.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  has  been  the  shortage  of  small  Diesel  engines 
arising  from  the  landing-barge  program. 

The  cost  of  this  experimental  Seamobile  I  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  will 
be  under  $1,250,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  Cargoes,  Incorporated,  made  a  contract  with  the 
Fleetwings  Division  of  Kaiser  Cargo,  Incorporated,  for  the  construction  of  two 
.  experimental  helicopters.  The  purpose  was  to  develop  a  type  of  helicopter  best 
adapted  to  protect  cargo  ships  against  submarine  attack.  This  development 
greatly  stimulated  the  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  all  organizations  in  using 
•  helicopters  for  such  purposes,  and  greatly  stimulated  the  production  of  helicopters 
,  generally. 

One  of  the  Kaiser  helicopters  is  completed  and  has  undergone  some  of  its  tests. 
It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board  (Air)  for  assignment  to 
;  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  uncompleted  helicopter  will  be  turned  over,  at  the  request  of  the  Army,  to 
the  Guggenheim  School  of  Aeronautics,  Princeton  University,  for  aerodynamic 
and  other  tests. 

The  over-all  cost  of  these  helicopters  will  be  less  than  $350,000. 

Cargoes,  Incorporated  has  considered  numerous  other  special  projects  relating 
to  wartime  cargo  deliveries,  mostly  involving  marine  transportation.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  great  majority  of  projects  presented  have  been  impractical  and 
i  have  been  rejected.  In  two  instances  the  projects  looked  very  promising  and 
they  were,  therefore,  adopted  and  funds  were  allocated  to  pursue  them. 

One  of  these  two  projects  was  the  development  of  a  special  auxiliary  tug  designed 
to  combat  submarine  attacks.  Lend-Lease  allocated  $6,900,000  to  Cargoes, 
'  Incorporated  for  the  production  of  six  of  the  tugs.  However,  conditions  changed 
,  radically,  and  further  engineering  and  design  studies  developed  serious  difficulties 
as  to  the  practicability  and  the  probable  performance  of  the  vessels.  The  project 
was  accordingly  canceled.  The  cost  of  the  work  done  on  the  project,  including 
liquidation  expenses,  will  be  under  $400,000. 

The  other  such  project  was  the  development  of  a  catamaran  submarine  spotter 
for  which  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  allocated.  Examination  of  the  contractor’s 
'  preliminary  engineering  and  design  work  convinced  the  Board  that  the  project 
was  not  likely  to  succeed.  The  final  cost  of  the  work  done  on  the  project  and  its 
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liquidation  totals  $41,521.98.  The  Corporation  has  already  returned  to  Lend- 
Lease  $450,000  of  the  $500,000  originally  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

Total  allocations  to  Cargoes  have  been  $9,266,000  of  which  $6,965,000  have 
been  returned  to  Lend-Lease,  and  $1,690,440  have  been  spent  and  $610,560  are  on 
hand  as  of  March  31,  1944. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  Mr.  Crowley 
before  we  excuse  him? 

Mr.  Taber.  Does  that  finish  everything  you  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Except  this.  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen. 
This  has  been  my  first  experience  before  an  appropriations  committee. 
You  have  been  very  thorough  and  courteous  to  us.  No  matter  what 
you  decide  to  do,  I  know  that  at  least  you  have  given  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  to  your  committee  a  full  explanation.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  You  know  there  was  not  anything  personal  in  this 
and  that  we  did  not  have  anything  against  you  personally. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  a  great  deal  better  than  many 
veterans,  but  1  attribute  that  somewhat  to  this:  not  only  to  your 
exceptional  ability,  but  to  the  fact,  as  has  been  said  on  good  authority, 
“Thrice  armed  is  he  whose  cause  is  just.” 

Mr.  Crowley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

DATA  ON  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES — OBLIGATIONS  1944  AND  1945 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  information  about  the 
foreign  programs  for  which  you  submitted  a  reduced  estimate.  You 
have  told  us  about  the  programs.  You  might  submit  at  this  point, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  a  break-down  showing  how  this 
$10,044,549  was  allocated  for  the  current  year  and  how  you  expect 
to  allocate  the  $6,700,000  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  break-down  of 
the  foreign  programs  that  will  show  the  personnel  employed  and  the 
cost  of  each,  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  will  get  that  information  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  wish  you  would  also  furnish  some  statement 
for  the  record  as  to  how  you  arrive  at  this  travel  figure,  the  number 
of  people  on  travel  status,  and  the  basis  on  which  you  compute  that 
figure. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Estimated  travel  requirements,  fiscal  year  1945 
DOMESTIC  TRAVEL 

Per  diem  rate _  $6.  00 

Average  number  days  per  trip _  7 

Average  total  per  diem  per  trip _  $42.  00 

Average  total  transportation  and  incidental  expenses  per  trip _  $73.  00 

Average  total  cost  pc.!  trip _ $115.  00 

Estimated  number  of  travelers _  400 

Total  cost,  all  travelers,  1  trip  each _  $46,  000 

Average  number  trips  per  traveler _  6 

Estimated  requirements — domestic _ $276,  000 

Rounded  estimate _ j _ $275,  000 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

By  regular  Washington  travelers: 

Per  diem  rate _  $7.  00 

Average  number  days  per  trip _ _  60 

Average  total  per  diem  per  trip _  $420.  00 

Average  total  transportation  and  incidental  expenses  per  trip _ $475.  00 

Average  total  cost  per  trip _ $895.  00 

Estimated  number  of  travelers _  35 

Total  cost,  all  travelers,  1  trip  each _ $31,  325 

Average  number  trips  per  traveler _  2 

Total  cost,  regular  Washington  travelers _  $62,  650 

Travelers  to  or  from  foreign  posts  of  duty: 

Per  diem  rate _  $7.  00 

Average  number  days  to  or  from  post _  8 

Average  total  per  diem  to  or  from  post _  $56.  00 

Average  total  transportation  and  incidental  expenses  to  or  from 

post _ $250.  00 

Average  total  cost  to  or  from  post _ $306.  00 

Estimated  number  of  employees  to  be  dispatched  or  recalled _  450 

Total  cost  to  and  from  foreign  posts _ $137,  700 

Estimated  requirements,  foreign _ $200,  350 

Rounded  estimate _ $200,  000 

Total  estimated  requirements _ $475,  000 

99254 — 44 - 27 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  had  some  emergency  funds  from  the 
President  this  year. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  that  included  money  to  handle  requisitioning  under 
the  act  of  October  10,  1940.  All  the  obligations  are  shown  on  the 
green  sheets. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Is  it  anticipated  that  you  will  receive  any 
further  funds  from  that  source  in  addition  to  your  personnel  before  us? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

PERSONNEL  BY  SALARY  GROUPS 

Mr.  W igglesworth.  I  wish  that  you  would  furnish  for  the  record — 
it  is  not  wholly  clear  to  me  from,  this  Budget  break-down — the  number 
of  persons  on  your  rolls  that  you  are  asking  for  that  will  receive  salaries 
of  $6,500  or  more,  and  the  number  of  persons  that  will  receive,  say, 
$5,600  or  more. 

Air.  Cox.  VV  e  have  supplied  Mr.  Taber  with  a  book  which  gives  that 
information. 

Air.  Taber.  I  have  it  here. 

Air.  Wigglesworth.  Air.  Taber  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  what  I  had  in  mind,  and  I  will  have  it  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Recapitulation  by  salai  y  groups  1 


Number  of 
people 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Number  of 
people 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

$9.000 _ 

9 

$5,600 _ 

222 

464 

$8.750 . . . . . 

1 

10 

$5,000 _ 

4 

468 

$8,500 _ _ _ _ 

5 

15 

$4,800 _ _ _ 

2 

470 

$8,250 _ 

1 

16 

$4,600 _ 

265 

735 

$8,000 _ 

75 

91 

$4,000.. _ _ 

2 

737 

$7,500 _ 

3 

94 

$3,800 _ _ 

331 

1,068 

$7,250 _ 

1 

95 

$3,600 _ 

3 

1,071 

$6,750  _ 

1 

96 

$3,400 _ 

1 

1.072 

$6,500  _ _ _  _ 

140 

236 

$3,300 _ _ 

10 

1. 082 

$6,400 _ _ _ 

2 

238 

$3,200. _ _ 

144 

1.226 

$6,000  _ 

1 

239 

$3,100 _ 

1 

1.  227 

$5  son 

2 

941 

$5JOO _ _ _ _ 

1 

242 

Total _ 

1,227 

1  3  at  $10,000  not  charged  to  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 


Mr.  Cox.  We  have  more  recent  figures  here — as  of  Apr.  30,  1944: 


$6,500  or  more _ - _  212 

$5,600  to  $6,500 _  228 

Total _ * _  440 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  ESTIMATE  1945 

Do  you  want  a  break-down  of  the  other  obligation  items — travel 
and  communication  services  for  1945? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  supply  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Summary,  domestic  program,  1949 
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Total 

$209, 914 
374, 867 

200.  804 

286,  932 

891,  131 

1,016,349 

358,  919 

3,  977,  932 

5,  741,286 

241,392 

Ill 

s 

14, 193,  074 

Equip¬ 

ment 

$461 

678 

445 

768 

2,118 

3,  936 
672 

9, 104 

13, 818 

32, 000 

32, 000 

Supplies 

and 

materials 

$1,901 

2,  798 

1,835 

3, 168 

8,  738 
16,  236 

2,  772 
37,  551 
56,  998 

132, 000 

132,000 

Other 

contrae- 

tutal 

services 

246,818 

on 

00 

1 

Printing 

and 

binding 

$1,296 

I, 908 

1,251 

2,160 

5, 958 

II, 070 

1,  890 

25,  605 
38,  862 

90, 000 

90, 000 

Rents 

and 

utility 

services 

M  i  ill  Mai 

i  i  i  i  j  i  |s‘  i 

31,221 

55,434 

86,  658 

Trans-  1  Comrau- 
portation  nication 
of  things  services 

$5,010 

7,  420 

4,  865 
8,400 
23,  170 
43,050 
7,  350 
99,  575 
151,  130 

1 

1 

350, 000 

i  i  i  Mi§  i 

1  ;  I  :  ;  ;  : 

6,  500 

6,500 

Travel 

SS  IllFlis  : 

r  | 

11 : 

475,000 

Personal  services 

Overtime 

II  IglfssSI 
§fg  sssg'sgss' 

1,  904, 762 
107, 250 
15,  408 

— 

2,  027,  420 

Basic 

IS  gSli§3§g 
Si  siiiilH 

10, 096,  308 
568,  310 
82,  030 

10,  746,  678 

Number 

49.0 

72.0 

47. 1 

81.5 
225. 0 
418.0 

71.5 
966.  5 

1,466.9 

75.8 

3,  473.  3 
246.0 
20.0 

— 

3,739.3 

8 

£ 

o 

Office  of  the  Administrator  . . 

Office  of  Economic  Programs 

Ollico  of  Budgot  and  Administrative  Plan- 

ning . . . - . . 

Office  of  Personnel . . 

Office  of  Finance  - . — 

Office  of  Management  Services . - 

Ollico  ol  i  lenerul  Counsel- - - - - 

Bureau  of  Areas  . . . 

Bureau  of  Supplies  — . - . - . 

Other  employees . 

Subtotal  . . - . . 

uomeauu  unu  unices . . - . 

Other  employees . . 

Grand  total. . . . . . 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  would  like  to  have  comparative  figures  in 
terms  of  dollar  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ’44  and  estimated  for  ’45. 

Mr.  Cox.  All  right;  that  can  be  furnished  off  the  record. 

i 

EXPORT  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Can  you  give  us  some  comparative  yardstick 
as  to  the  work  done  in  export  control  for  the  last  3  years? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  We  can  give  it  to  you  in  the  form  of  the  number 
of  export  documents  processed.  In  the  calendar  year  1941,  about 
450,000  documents  were  acted  upon.  In  1942  this  figure  increased 
to  about  1,200,000.  In  1943  we  processed  about  1,000,000  documents. 
The  decrease  in  1943  was  largely  the  result  of  a  freeze  on  exports  of 
critical  commodities  to  7  South  American  countries  in  January  and 
February  of  1943.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1944  we  acted  on 
466,000  export  documents.  Export  applications  alone  are  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  over  4,000  each  business  day.  If  the  present  trend 
continues  they  should  increase  to  5,000  per  day. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Export  Control  Program 

Export  control  is  designed  primarily  to  prevent  depletion  of  the  materials  the 
United  States  needs  to  carry  on  the  war.  But  effective  export  control  has  two 
other  functions.  It  must  assure  that  the  limited  supplies  we  have  available  for 
export  go  where  they  do  the  most  good  for  the  allied  war  effort  and  it  must  assure 
that  they  do  not  get  to  the  enemy. 

Today  we  are  obtaining  supplies  vital  to  our  war  effort  like  tin,  copper,  balsa, 
mahogany,  rubber,  and  abaca  from  Latin  America  because  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  located  and  licensed  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  these  areas.  We  have  used  export  control  to  keep  on  the  air  every  radio 
station  in  Latin  America  which  carries  on  allied  propaganda  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  radio  transmitting  equipment  out  of  the  hands  of  Latin  Americans  who  do 
not  support  our  war  program  or  who  would  use  the  equipment  for  subversive 
activity  or  communication  with  the  enemy. 

Always  subject  to  our  own  paramount  war  needs,  different  policies  have  neces¬ 
sarily  been  adopted  with  respect  to  various  countries.  In  the  case  of  allies 
engaged  in  military  operations  against  the  Axis,  we  have  tried  to  expedite  the 
shipment  of  essential  goods.  In  the  case  of  the  Latin- American  republics,  we 
have  tried  to  maintain  minimum  essential  needs  within  the  limits  of  available 
supply  and  shipping.  The  policy  with  reference  to  the  European  neutrals  has 
been  to  permit  the  export  of  only  the  absolute  minimum  of  materials  necessary  to 
obtain  from  these  neutrals  strategic  commodities  which  the  United  Nations 
require  and  to  keep  vital  supplies  from  the  enemy. 

Some  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  became  evident  that  the  use  of  export 
licenses  alone  could  not  do  the  job  of  rationing  very  limited  supplies  among 
numerous  claimants.  Accordingly,  techniques  were  developed  during  the  latter 
part  of  1942  and  the  early  part  of  1943  to  assure  that  the  supplies  we  could  afford 
to  ship  to  foreign  countries  went  to  meet  the  most  basic  needs. 

Under  one  plan — the  so-called  decentralization  procedure — representatives  of 
our  Government  and  of  each  of  our  Latin-American  neighbors  estimated  in  advance 
the  requirements  of  their  wartime  economy  which  could  not  be  supplied  from  other 
sources.  These  estimates  were  presented  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  as  claimant  agency,  to  the  War  Production  Board,  which  established  the 
complete  quota  of  exports  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  The  amount  of  goods 
set  aside  for  commercial  export  was  then  reallocated  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  To  assure  that  the  goods  were  used  for  the  most  essential  pur¬ 
poses,  each  Latin-American  country  licensed  the  distribution  of  its  allocation 
among  its  nationals. 

With  respect  to  our  allies  who  had  purchasing  missions  in  this  country,  program 
licenses  were  issued  to  each  mission  establishing  quota  limits  within  which  permis¬ 
sible  shipments  could  be  made. 
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While  the  original  wartime  objectives  of  export  control  are  still  our  primary 
concern,  there  is  now  a  definite  and  increasing  trend  toward  relaxing  these  controls. 
On  a  number  of  commodities,  the  critical  shortage  of  supply  the  United  States  faced 
prior  to  and  after  Pearl  Harbor  has  been  largely  overcome. 

Of  course,  not  all  or  even  most  commodities  are  in  free  supply,  and  the  controls 
cannot  be  lifted  overnight.  For  example,  while  steel  may  be  more  easy,  textiles, 
paper,  lumber,  and  certain  foodstuffs  are  being  subjected  by  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  War  Food  Administration  to  even  more  stringent  controls. 

Nevertheless,  the  trend  toward  increased  and  freer  foreign  trade  is  evident,  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  see  that  the  American  exporter  is  given  the  fullest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  operate  independently  of  Government  controls  that  wartime  conditions 
permit. 

Thus,  in  the  past  few  months  plans  have  been  evolved  and  are  now  being  placed 
in  operation  to  eliminate  gradually  the  requirement  that  an  American  exporter 
obtain  import  documents  before  he  can  ship  to  Latin  America  and  to  revise  the 
program  license  procedure.  This,  of  course,  means  a  greater  volume  of  work  for 
our  export  licensing  people  because,  as 'the  foreign-import  controls  are  relaxed,  the 
number  of  license  applications  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  During  1943  about 
1,000,000  documents,  or  about  3,000  each  business  day,  were  reviewed.  Of  these, 
50  percent  on  the  average  were  approved.  Applications  are  coming  in  now  at  the 
rate  of  about  4,000  each  business  day  and,  if  the  present  trend  continues,  they 
should  increase  to  approximately  5,000  applications  per  day.  Approvals  now 
average  about  80  percent.  However,  the  easing  of  licensing  requirements  can 
only  keep  pace  with  the  relaxation  of  controls  of  commodities  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  and  the  availability  of  shipping. 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  we  are  working  up  new  lists  of  commodities  for  general 
license — in  effect,  free  from  control.  We  have  also  developed  a  new  blanket  license 
procedure  for  certain  commodities,  which  permits  the  issuance  of  a  single  license 
to  cover  an  unlimited  number  of  consignees  in  a  designated  foreign  country.  This 
eliminates  a  large  amount  of  paper  work  both  for  us  and  for  the  exporter. 

In  spite  of  the  controls  required  by  the  war,  a  tremendous  volume  of  exports 
has  moved  through  the  normal  commercial  channels.  During  the  years  1936-38, 
inclusive,  when  about  30  percent  of  our  private  export  trade  was  with  enemy  or 
enemj-dominated  countries,  our  cash  exports  averaged  about  $2,966,000,000  per 
year.  In  the  2  war  years,  1942  and  1943,  cash  exports — not  including  lend-lease — 
averaged  about  $2,900,000,000. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Can  you  break  down  your  1944  personnel  and 
your  requested  1945  personnel  so  as  to  show  the  number  you  have  had 
and  the  number  you  are  requesting,  (a)  in  respect  to  import  work,  ( b ) 
in  respect  to  export  control,  and  (c)  in  respect  to  economic  warfare 
work? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  binder,  which  we  will  put 
in  the  record,  that  shows  1944  and  1945  personnel  by  organizational 
unit. 

Mr.  Wiggleswobth.  One  other  general  question.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  previously  at  some  length  the  duplication  by  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  before  the  consolidation  who  wTere  operating  in  the  several  fields 
of  F.  E.  A.  today.  Is  there  any  duplication  or  overlapping  of  func¬ 
tions  as  you  are  now'  set  up  in  the  State  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department  with  the  R.  F.  C.,  the  C.  I.  A.  A.,  or  any  other  Federal 
agencies? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  not  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  operations. 

Mr.  W igglesworth.  You  think  that  has  all  been  eliminated  and 
harmonious  relations  have  been  effected? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  about  this  sugai  business  in  the  Caribbean;  who 
is  doing  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  War  Food  Administration,  through  Commodity 
Credit.  That  and  the  Canadian  food  purchases  were  exempted  from 
the  foreign  food  purchasing  part.  It  was  not  turned  over  to  F.  E.  A. 
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on  the  ground  that  it  was  intimately  so  substantially  connected 
with  the  continental  United  States  operations. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  as  to  the  pre¬ 
clusive  buying  that  has  been  done  in  the  fiscal  year  1944? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  that  should  not  be  in  the  record,  but  I  will 
send  it  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  The  commodities  purchased  and  the  prices 
paid  and  the  amount. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

functions  of  foreign  economic  administration  organization 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Will  you  put  just  a  brief  statement  in  the 
record  to  show  the  distinction  in  functions  between  your  area  offices 
and  your  supply  offices. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  binder,  but  we  will 
put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Foreign  Economic  Administration  Organization 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  a  consolidation  of  several  war  agencies. 
Their  functions  included  overseeing  the  world-wide  war  job  of  purchasing  strategic 
and  critical  materials  in  foreign  countries,  providing  lend-lease  and  other  aid  to 
the  United  Nations,  exercising  export  control  and  other  economic  warfare  ac¬ 
tivities.  and  assisting  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  liberated  areas.  The 
Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  have  been  consolidated 
and  their  separate  identities  discarded.  In  addition  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  responsibility  for  the  foreign  food  programs  formerly  administered 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  foreign  activities  previously 
handled  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries.  The 
agency  operates  through  two  main  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Areas  and  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies,  which  act  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  staff  offices. 

BUREAU  OF  AREAS 

The  Bureau  of  Areas  functions  on  a  country  or  area  basis.  It  is  responsible 
for  Foreign  Economic  Administration  policies  and  programs  relating  to  particular 
countries,  and  it  represents  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  its  relationships 
with  those  countries.  It  deals  with  the  State  Department  with  respect  to  clear¬ 
ing  all  programs  in  the  light  of  United  States  foreign  policy;  it  deals  directly  with 
the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  and  it  supervises  the  foreign  missions 
of  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  In  carrying  out  all  of  these  functions  it, 
works  in  close  collaboration  with  its  companion  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Supplies. 

The  Bureau  of  Areas  is  organized  into  four  major  branches  which  are  responsible 
for  all  Foreign  Economic  Administration  programs  in  their  particular  areas. 
The  Pan  American  Branch  is  concerned  with  the  American  republics.  The 
General  Areas  Branch  is  responsible  for  the  British  Empire,  Russia,  China,  Ice¬ 
land,  Liberia,  and  Afghanistan.  The  Special  Areas  Branch  is  responsible  for  the 
Middle  East.  It  also  controls  exports  to  the  European  neutrals  and  is  responsible 
for  general  blockade  control,  economic  warfare  intelligence  and  analysis,  including 
advising  the  armed  forces  as  to  economic  targets  for  destruction  and  advising  the 
intelligence  agencies  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  the  economic  capabilities 
of  the  enemy  and  policy  direction  of  the  preclusive  buying  program.  The 
Liberated  Areas  Branch  works  on  the  development  of  programs  for  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  been  or  will  be  liberated  and  represents  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  in  its  relations  with  the  War  Department  and  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Each  of  the  area  branches  reports  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau  on 
all  operations,  programs,  and  projects.  In  his  office  there  is  a  group  of  assistants 
organized  as  a  program  coordination  staff,  which  is  responsible  for  the  review, 
administration,  and  presentation  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  of  the  supply  require- 
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ments  of  each  country  or  area,  for  coordinating  activities  affecting  two  or  more 
of  the  branches,  handling  over-all  administrative  matters,  and  assuring  con¬ 
sistency,  as  well  as  conformance  with  the  foreign  economic  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Service  Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Areas  operating  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  staff  offices,  is  responsible 
for  all  administrative  and  service  needs  of  the  foreign  missions  of  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration. 

BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  foreign  economic 
programs  on  a  commodity  basis.  Within  the  lramework  of  country  or  area 
policies,  it  regulates  the  flow  of  exports,  both  lend-lease  and  commercial,  and 
executes  foreign  procurement  and  development  operations.  It  is  also  responsible 
for  all  related  service  functions  such  as  warehousing,  transporting,  and  shippii'g, 
and  it  represents  Foreign  Economic  Administration  on  intra-  and  intergovern¬ 
mental  agencies  engaged  in  the  allocation  of  American  and  world  commodity 
resources. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  organized  into  four  major  branches — the  Foreign 
Procurement  and  Development  Branch,  the  Requirements  and  Supply  Branch, 
the  Office  of  Food  Programs,  and  the  Transportation  and  Storage  Branch;  and 
four  service  staffs — the  Statistics  and  Analysis  Service,  the  Engineering  Service, 
the  Trade  Relations  Staff,  and  the  Coordinating  Staff  for  U.  S.  Commercial 
Company  operations. 

The  Foreign  Procurement  and  Development  Branch  is  responsible  for  the  foreign 
development,  procurement,  and  importation  of  critical  and  strategic  materials 
other  than  food.  It  also  executes  the  prec’usive  buying  program.  Its  major 
procurement  and  development  activities  are  carried  on  by  three  commodity 
divisions.  These  divisions  execute  directives  issued  by  the  War  Production 
Board  for  the  procurement  abroad  of  existing  materials,  and  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  supply.  They  negotiate  purchase  contracts  and  other  types  of 
commercial  arrangements  for  procurement;  they  initiate  and  operate  production 
projects  abroad;  and  they  determine  equipment  and  materials  requirements  for 
the  projects  and  assist  private  exporters  in  obtaining  priority  ratings  and  export 
licenses  for  the  equipment. 

Within  this  branch  there  is  also  a  South  Pacific  Division,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  initiation  and  the  carrying  out  of  projects  in  the  South  Pacific  area  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  locally  supplies  needed  by  the  armed  forces  in  that 
theater  of  operation.  A  Special  Projects  Division  within  this  branch  conducts 
and  administers  preclusive  buying  operations  in  connection  with  the  economic 
warfare  programs  developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Areas.  It  also  carries  out  the 
reverse  lend-lease  policies  determined  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
in  collaboration  with  the  State  Department,  reviewing  commodity  contracts  in 
the  light  of  possible  incorporation  within  the  reverse  lend-lease  program,  and 
making  arrangements  for  transferring  procurement  programs  from  public  pur¬ 
chase  to  reverse  lend-lease  aid. 

The  Requirements  and  Supply  Branch  is  responsible  for  the  analysis  of  the 
requirements  of  all  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  what  may  be  supplied  from 
the  United  States  in  the  light  of  other  supply  considerations,  for  the  presentation 
of  such  requirements  to  the  War  Production  Board  and  for  the  representation  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  before  the  various  central  allocating 
agencies;  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  control  of  lend-lease  and  commercial  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  approved  area  programs;  and  for  the 
location  and  disposal  into  trade  channels  of  distress  materials,  through  requisition 
or  otherwise. 

This  branch  is  divided  into  several  commodity  divisions,  which,  with  respect  to 
the  commodities  assigned  to  them,  analyze  export  requirements  in  the  light  of 
available  United  States  supply  and  in  conformity  with  domestic  limitation  orders. 
They  also  review  requirements  from  the  point  of  view  of  suitability  for  intended 
use  and  possibility  of  substitution  of  other  commodities  or  materials  or  of  supply 
from  foreign  sources.  The  Projects  Division  is  responsible  for  the  same  general 
functions  as  the  Commodity  Division,  but  only  with  respect  to  projects  in  foreign 
countries  which  involve  several  commodities.  The  Operations  Division  is  the 
central  controlling  office  for  the  processing  of  export  license  applications,  release 
certificates,  import  recommendations,  and  lend-lease  requisitions,  including  the 
maintenance  of  files  of  foreign  import  recommendations,  the  screening  of  license 
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applications  against  trade  intelligence  information,  and  the  maintenance  of  con¬ 
trolled  records  of  joint  Foreign  Economic  Administration-War  Production  Board 
operations.  The  Procurement  Control  and  Redistribution  Division  maintains 
control  over  lend-lease  contract  and  inventory  status  and  initiates  action  for  the 
redistribution  of  orders  or  material  no  longer  required  by  the  original  consignee, 
maintains  liaison  with  lend-lease  procurement  agencies,  and  administers  the 
requisitioning  authority  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  order  to 
place  into  appropriate  export  or  domestic  channels  surplus  materials. 

The  Transportation  and  Storage  Branch  has  over-all  responsibility  for  the  ware¬ 
housing,  storage,  transportation,  and  customs  clearance  of  both  lend-lease  and 
public  purchase  goods.  With  respect  to  imports,  it  represents  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  as  a  claimant  for  shipping  quotas  from  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  space  allotment  from  War  Shipping  Administration,  and  makes 
arrangements  for  freight  space  and  insurance  coverage  for  materials  procured.  It 
includes  an  Air  Transport  Division  which  is  responsible  for  the  movement  by  air 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  from  foreign  countries  through  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  lines,  as  well  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Transport  Commands.  Since  the 
military  take  responsibility  only  for  loading  and  flying,  the  division  maintains  the 
cargo  records  and  a  field  staff  to  supervise  the  shipments.  It  also  includes  a 
Warehouse  and  Storage  Division,  which  is  responsible  for  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  storing  and  warehousing  of  all  goods  under  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  control,  and  a  Ship  Operations  Division,  which  reviews  and  clears  requisitions 
in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  American  merchant  vessels  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  repair  of  United  Nations  vessels,  and  ships  services  and  supplies  for  United 
Nations  vessels,  and  is  responsible  for  recovering,  reconditioning,  salvaging,  and 
reforwarding  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  goods  stranded  at  ports  both 
inside  and  outside  the  United  States. 

In  the  Office  of  Food  Programs  are  consolidated  all  commodity  functions  affect¬ 
ing  food  and  agricultural  supplies,  machinery,  and  facilities.  These  include  re¬ 
quirements  analysis  and  presentation,  export  control,  foreign  procurement  and 
development,  representation  on  requirements  and  allocation  committees,  and 
other  appropriate  interagency  or  intergovernmental  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  two  operating  bureaus,  there  are  a  group  of  staff  offices 
which  perforin  specific  services  for  the  Administrator  and  the  bureaus.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  serves  as  the  employment  office  of  the  Administration,  and  in 
this  capacity  aids  in  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  placement  of  personnel; 
administers  a  program  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  employees’ 
welfare  and  the  handling  of  employees’  grievances;  is  responsible  for  all  personnel 
records;  and  handles  all  relations  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  other 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with  personnel  matters.  The  Office  of 
Finance  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  financial  accounts  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  including  accounts  relating  to  lend-lease  funds,  corporate  funds,  and 
administrative  funds.  It  also  handles  the  certifying  and  disbursing  functions  of 
the  Administrat  ion.  The  Office  of  Management  Services  handles  the  procurement, 
maintenance  and  custody  of  office  supplies,  materials  and  equipment;  arranges  for 
the  assignment  and  maintenance  of  office  space;  and  is  responsible  for  all  other 
service  functions,  such  as  mail,  messenger,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  other  com¬ 
munication  services,  transportation,  printing  and  duplicating,  graphic  services, 
library  services,  etc.  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Administrative  Planning  is 
responsible  for  budgetary  matters  and  also  renders  advice  on  organization  and 
operating  procedures  throughout  the  Administration.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Programs  advises  on  economic  policy  and  planning  and  related  financial  matters. 
It  also  assists  the  operating  bureaus  in  the  formulation  of  their  economic  and 
financial  policies  and  programs  in  the  field  of  export  control,  foreign  procurement, 
foreign  finance,  etc.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  handles  the  legal  aspects 
of  programs,  projects,  plans,  contracts,  legislation,  regulations,  and  reports;  and  in 
general,  performs  all  legal  services  required  by  the  Administration. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  changes  in  language  appearing 
on  page  5  of  Document  566. 

The  old  language  which  appears  on  page  5  is  that  which  was 
provided  for  the  present  year  for  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare? 
Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 
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SALARY  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  AND  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Chairman.  The  first  change  is  that  fixing  the  Administrator’s 
salary  at  $12,000.  Does  Mr.  Crowley  receive  any  salary  from  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  at  the  present  time? 

Air.  Cox.  He  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  none  is  shown  in  the  green  sheets. 

Mr.  Cox.  None  at  all.  Mr.  Crowley  suggested  to  me,  however, 
that  although  he  does  not  receive  a  salary  under  this  set-up  the 
Administrator’s  salary  is  not  comparable  to  the  salaries  paid  to  other 
people  doing  similar  jobs.  He  raised  the  question,  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  as  to  whether  the  salary  should  not  be 
increased  for  whomever  his  successor  in  office  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  a  comparable  salary? 

Mr.  Cox.  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  positions  in  the  Government  and  in 
other  agencies  receive  $15,000? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  similar  positions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  provision  in  here  for  one  Deputy 
Administrator  at  $10,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  Deputy  Administrator  and  what  is  his 
present  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  no  salary  shown  on  the  green  sheet  for  that. 
That  was  put  in  in  the  event  of  a  successor,  but  there  is  nothing  shown 
on  the  green  sheet  for  it. 

■  The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  for;  who  would  occupy  that  position? 

Air.  Riley.  Air.  Chairman,  as  I  was  just  explaining  to  Air.  Taber, 
there  is  no  one  at  the  present  time  on  the  pay  roll  in  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  as  Deputy  Administrator. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  appointed  Deputy? 

Air.  Riley.  I  am  Deputy  Administrator  at  the  present  time  but 
I  am  also  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  am 
carried  on  its  pay  roll.  If  Air.  Crowley  leaves  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  I  presume  a  new  administrator  and  a  new  deputy 
would  come  in.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  salary  for  the 
two  positions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  rate  of  pay? 

Air.  Riley.  $10,000. 


TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Chairman.  You  have  authority  in  this  fiscal  year  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  employment  of  persons  or  organizations  by  contract  or  other¬ 
wise,  without  regard  to  civil-service  and  classification  laws? 

Air.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  limit,  but  I  note  that  for  1945  a 
limit  of  $100,000  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  service  is  this  and  how  much  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  so  far  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Air.  Cox.  This  item  has  been  specifically  approved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Sometimes  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  get  the 
temporary  services  of  experts  and  specialists  and  time  does  not  permit 
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us  to  go  through  the  usual  procedures  necessary  to  employ  regular 
civil-service  personnel.  As  you  mentioned,  the  authority  is  limited 
to  $100,000.  The  estimated  obligation  for  fiscal  year  1944  is  about 
$110,000. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  DEPENDENTS,  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  which  is  proposed  to  be  eliminated 
on  this  page  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  as  general  language 
relating  to  all  constituent  agencies  of  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  in  italics  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page  is  a  continuation  of  the  language  which  was  carried  in  the  first 
efficiency  bill  to  enable  you  to  bring  home  some  persons  from  the 
foreign  fields  and  their  dependents  and  household  goods  who  went 
there  before  we  stopped  the  practice  of  taking  dependents  along? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Those  dependents  are  not  allowed  to  accompany 
employees? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  about  the  transportation  of  personal  effects  of 
these  employees? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  it  was  stopped. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  am  referring  to  the  going  out.  They  are  not  now 
transporting  families  outside  the  country. 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  we  are  paying  for  the  transportation  of  personal 
effects  of  employees,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  would  that  provide  for?  I  can  understand 
clothing  and  things  of  that  sort  which  they  have  to  take  with  them, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  transporting  these 
days  a  lot  of  effects  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  As  a  practical  matter  they  cannot  transport  anything 
more  than  a  limited  amount  of  poundage  either  on  airplanes  or  by 
ship,  so  there  is  a  physical  limitation  also  within  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  1  thought  we  would  be  stretching  the  law  if  we 
put  in  anything  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
poundage  limit  both  as  to  airplanes  and  ships. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  regulations  of  the  Government  fix  the  stand¬ 
ard,  and  it  is  pretty  well  standardized? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

There  are  two  transportation  expense  provisions. 

One  authorizes  the  payment  of  expenses  for  transportation  of  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  their  personal  effects  to  their  first  post  of 
duty  in  a  foreign  country  and  back  to  their  home.  Shipping  and  air  transport 
regulations  limit  the  weight  of  personal  effects  which  may  be  transported.  Air 
transport  regulations  permit  a  maximum  of  55  to  65  pounds  of  baggage.  Where 
transit  is  by  troopship  or  transport  the  weight  limitation  on  baggage  is  175  pounds. 
Existing  regulations  also  allow  a  maximum  of  250  pounds,  in  cases  of  employees 
without  dependents,  and  500  pounds,  in  cases  where  there  are  dependents  living 
with  employees,  for  additional  personal  effects  to  be  shipped  to  employees  who 
are  already  stationed  abroad. 
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The  second  clause  provides  for  the  payment  of  expenses  for  the  “transportation 
of  dependents  and  household  goods  and  effects,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
October  10,  1940,  from  foreign  countries  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States  of 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  State  Department  for 
whom  such  expenses  to  a  foreign  country  were  authorized  and  paid  from  funds 
allocated  to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.”  This  clause  authorizes  payment 
of  expenses  for  the  transportation  of  dependents  and  household  goods  to  the 
United  States  only  in  cases  where  they  are  now  in  foreign  areas,  having  been  sent 
there  at  a  time  when  they  were  permitted  to  accompany  employees  on  foreign 
assignments.  This  is  no  longer  permissible. 

As  pointed  out,  the  first  clause  authorizes  payment  of  expenses  for  transportation 
of  only  the  personal  effects  of  employees  to  be  sent  abroad.  No  appropriation  is 
requested  nor  will  any  funds  be  used  for  the  transportation  to  foreign  areas  from 
the  United  States  of  dependents  and  household  goods  of  employees  to  be  sent 
abroad  or  now  stationed  abroad. 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  new  language  near  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  on  page  6  making  $100,000  available  for  extraordinary  or 
emergency  expenses.  Just  what  is  meant  by  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  Experience  has  shown  that  operations  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  including  assignments  to  tropical  areas,  theaters  of  military 
operations,  and  so  forth,  give  rise  to  emergency  situations  for  which 
some  special  provision  must  be  made.  For  example,  it  is  necessary 
to  procure  special  equipment  and  supplies  to  safeguard  the  health  or 
assure  the  safety  of  personnel  engaged  in  extra-hazardous  assignments; 
there  arise  hardship  cases  involving  employees  who  become  ill  or  are 
injured  while  on  a  foreign  assignment  necessitating  emergency  hos¬ 
pitalization,  transportation,  and  special  care  of  the  kind  ordinarily 
provided  by  private  employers  in  similar  situations;  it  is  necessary 
to  use  special  types  of  conveyances  for  transacting  official  business  in 
outlying  or  primitive  areas.  Special  payments  to  or  for  employees  in 
foreign  countries  are  required  to  conform  to  local  law  or  customs. 
Items  of  this  nature  have  actually  been  encountered,  many  others 
are  certain  to  arise  in  the  coming  year  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  or  to  cover  specifically.  While  individual  instances  in  which 
this  authority  would  be  used  may  involve  small  sums  of  money, 
inability  to  handle  problems  of  this  nature  as  they  arise  may  prevent 
the  most  efficient  prosecution  of  a  particular  assignment  or  program 
with  a  resultant  greater  loss  of  time  or  expense.  Therefore,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Administrator  be  given  authority  to  take  care  of 
them  as  they  may  be  encountered  and  as  may  be  administratively 
determined  to  be  necessary, without  regard  to  usual  Government  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  contingent  funds  but  within  the  limit  of  $100,000. 

People  in  intelligence  work,  for  example,  who  are  engaged  in  a 
fairly  dangerous  form  of  activity,  are  sometimes  met  with  this  kind 
of  problem— in  some  of  the  neutral  countries,  the  enemy  agents  are 
operating  and  our  people  have  hazards  which  are  certainly  not  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  somebody  working  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  include  any  form  of  entertainment-? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  does  not.  There  are  some  cases  in  connection  with  pre¬ 
clusive  buying,  or  the  obtaining  of  intelligence,  and  similar  activities, 
where  entertainment  or  other  means  are  necessary  if  an  effective  and 
successful  war  job  is  to  be  done,  but  this,  of  course,  must  be  handled 
with  complete  secrecy  out  of  the  confidential  fund. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  much  of  an  expenditure  of  this  char¬ 
acter  have  you  run  into  this  year,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Cox.  The  absence  of  this  authority  is  a  handicap  this  year. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  and  the  language 
is  pretty  wide  open. 

Mr.  Cox.  Its  use  will  be  entirely  controlled  in  detail  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  Every  one  of  our  field  people  has  indicated,  particularly  in 
the  operations  which  involve  the  obtaining  of  intelligence,  that  they 
are  subject  to  very  serious  handicaps.  Most  of  them  have  had  to 
make  expenditures  out  of  their  own  pockets.  For  instance,  you  may 
have  to  charter  an  airplane  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  or  even 
hire  a  rickshaw  and  the  F.  E.  A.  feels  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
ask  those  people  to  make  those  expenditures  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  have  done  it  under  the  confidential 
fund? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  but  it  was  not  used  for  that  purpose  because  we 
understand  the  confidential  fund  to  be  available  only  for  secret 
purposes. 

Mr.  Taber.  Did  you  spend  any  money  at  all  this  year  on  that? 

Mr.  Cox.  Out  of  the  confidential  fund  for  those  purposes? 

Mr.  Taber.  Out  of  the  confidential  fund. 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  none. 

Mr.  Taber.  Or  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  many  aliens  have  you  got  on  the  rolls? 
I  see  language  here  for  the  employment  of  aliens.  Are  they  employed 
in  Washington  or  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  of  them  are  abroad.  You  have  two  types  of  cases. 
The  number  actually  employed  abroad  as  of  February  1,  1944,  was 
258  aliens. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  How  many  at  home? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  will  get  the  figure  for  you  and  put  it  in  the  record. 
Those  abroad  are  people  who  are  mainly  clerical  in  their  duties, 
office  people  engaged  in  the  country  where  the  field  office  is  located. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Will  you  please  supply  that  figure  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  there  it  is.  On  March  31,  we  had  62  aliens  on  our 
domestic  pay  roll.  They  are  primarily  used  for  work  involving  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  countries  of  their  origin. 

PAYMENT  FOR  ARTICLES  AND  MATERIALS  REQUISITIONED 

The  Chairman.  On  page  13  there  is  an  indefinite  appropriation  for 
payment  for  articles  and  materials  requisitioned.  That  is  a  revolving 
fund  with  receipts  of  a  million  dollars  and  obligations  of  a  million 
dollars.  Tell  ns  something  about  that.  What  is  the  source  of  your 
receipts? 

Mr.  Cox.  After  the  act  of  July  2,  1940,  was  passed,  which  is  the 
export-control  statute,  there  were  certain  distress  materials  which  were 
stopped  from  moving  out  of  the  country  because  they  might  directly 
or  indirectly  have  gotten  to  the  enemy. 

The  Congress,  in  the  act  of  October  10,  1940,  and  the  act  of  October 
16,  1941,  as  amended,  set  up  parallel  legislation  giving  this  Govern¬ 
ment  the  power  to  requisition  articles  on  which  the  export  was  banned. 
This  revolving  fund  was  established  by  the  President  on  November  26, 
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1941,  by  an  allocation  of  $200,000  out  of  bis  emergency  fund.  It  is 
used  to  acquire  those  articles  and  it  is,  in  substance,  a  revolving  fund, 
because  the  articles  ultimately  are  sold  for  other  uses  or  for  other 
purposes. 

BACKGROUND,  TRAINING,  AND  SALARIES  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 

Alter,  Samuel  A.,  Chief,  Metals  and  Minerals  Division,  Requirements  and 
Supply  Branch,  $8,000.  He  has  had  12  years  of  experience  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  metals  at  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  and  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  and  8  years  of  experience  in  marketing  and  marketing  research  with 
Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Co.  and  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Furthermore,  he  has  handled 
large  forces  of  people,  both  within  the  home  office  and  in  the  field  selling  at  the 
tune  immediately  prior  to  his  employment  by  the  Government,  and  he  is  soon 
to  reenter  private  industry  at  a  compensation  of  approximately  twice  that  present¬ 
ly  received  from  the  Government. 

Angell,  James  W.,  economic  analyst,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $8,000. 
Of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  his  work  in  this  agency  is  his 
experience  obtained  in  research  and  studies  made  in  Germany  of  German  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  organization.  His  background  is  one  of  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  international  prices,  foreign  finance,  foreign  economic 
operations,  and  international  supplies  problems.  From  1924  to  1944  he  was  a 
professor  of  international  trade  and  finance  at  Columbia  University  in  the  city 
of  New  York  at  $7,500  per  annum.  During  this  time  he  engaged  in  intensive 
research  in  these  fields  with  emphasis  on  trade  organization  and  operation  in 
Germany.  From  1941  to  1944  he  was  Director  of  the  Review  and  Integration 
Staff  of  the  War  Production  Board  at  $S,000.  In  this  capacity  he  was  concerned 
with  problems  of  United  States  and  British  supply  and  requirements  of  steel, 
copper,  leather,  chemicals,  and  other  critical  materials. 

Bateman,  Alan  M.,  Assistant  Director,  Foreign  Procurement  and  Development 
Branch,  $8,000.  Dr.  Bateman  became  consultant  for  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  now  part  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  in  May  1942  and  in 
October  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Metals  and  Minerals  Division.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  made  Assistant  Director  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  Foreign  Procurement  and  Development  Branch  in  charge  of  the  Metals 
and  Minerals  Division.  In  this  position  Dr.  Bateman  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  vital  metals  and  minerals  contributing  to  war 
production.  For  almost  30  years  he  has  engaged  in  consulting  work  for  several 
large  mining  and  commercial  companies  including  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  Kennecut 
Co.,  American  Metals,  and  in  this  connection  has  carried  on  investigations  of 
mineral  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  Bateman  taught  economic 
geology  at  Yale  University  and  has  also  written  many  articles  relating  to  mining 
and  mineral  deposits.  He  earned  up  to  $60,000  per  year. 

Brooks,  Derek,  Chief,  Machinery  Division,  Requirements  and  Supply  Branch, 
$8,000.  Mr.  Brooks  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  a  division  of  82  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  analyzing  and  preparing  foreign  country  requirements,  repre¬ 
senting  Foreign  Economic  Administration  on  10  War  Production  Board  industry 
division  committees,  and  reviewing  and  clearing  lend-lease  requisitions  and 
approximately  1,100  export  licenses  daily.  Directly  prior  to  joining  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  Mr.  Brooks  had  15  years  continuous  export  experience 
with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  International  Co.  The  latter  part  of  this  time 
was  spent  as  Chief  of  the  Market  Research  and  Development  Department.  He 
reported  directly  to  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  International 
Co.  and  was  responsible  for  the  creation,  organization,  and  management  of  the 
Westinghouse  license  and  priority  w’ork.  The  positions  he  held  in  recent  years 
at  Westinghouse  have  given  him  heavy  administrative  experience  in  export  dis¬ 
tribution  problems.  Mr.  Brooks’  income  as  reported  on  his  income  tax  returns 
was  1941,  $7,600;  1942,  $7,900;  and  1943,  $7,900. 

Burns,  Arthur  R..  chief  analyst,  Office  of  Eeonomic  Programs,  $8,000.  He  has 
a  broad  background  of  business  experience  in  commodity  and  utility  operations 
and  in  business  organization,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
has  also  had  substantial  experience  in  the  allocation  of  wrar  materials.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  a  consultant  and  made  studies  for  numerous  business  corporations 
in  the  cement  and  sulfur  industries  with  reference  to  relations  with  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  and  supplies,  and  has  been  a  special  lecturer  and  faculty  member  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  universities  on  the  subject  of  business  organization.  From  1939 
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to  1941  he  was  director  of  research  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  at 
$10,000  per  annum.  With  the  coming  of  the  war  crisis  he  accepted  the  position  as 
Chief  of  the  Civilian  Allocations  Branch,  Office  of  Production  Management, 
1941  to  1942.  In  this  connection  he  was  concerned  with  determining  allocations 
of  chemicals,  textiles,  timber,  wood  pulp,  and  other  commodities  in  the  light  of 
domestic  and  foreign  supplies  and  requirements.  From  1942  to  1944  he  was 
Deputy  Director  of  Programs  for  the  War  Production  Board  at  $8,000. 

Cassels,  John  M.,  head  of  the  London  Food  Mission,  $8,000.  Dr.  Cassels 
presently  heads  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  Food  and  Agriculture 
Mission  in  London  where  he  is  directing  the  final  preparation  of  relief  requirements 
for  liberated  areas  in  association  with  the  Army,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  He  has  an  outstanding  educational  background 
and  substantial  experience  in  this  type  of  work.  Dr.  Cassels  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  where  he  majored  in  economics.  In  1924,  he  was  awarded 
a  Rhodes  Scholarship  and  studied  at  Oxford  University.  In  1927.  he  returned  to 
the  University  of  Alberta  as  assistant  professor  in  economics.  From  1931  to 
1934,  he  did  graduate  work  and  was  instructor  in  economics  at  Harvard.  During 
1934  and  1935,  Dr.  Cassels  studied  in  Europe  on  a  Social  Science  Research  Council 
Traveling  Fellowship  where  he  undertook  studies  of  European  food  marketing 
problems.  At  the  time  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was  created,  he  became 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Consumer  Division  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  1942.  In  February  1942,  Dr.  Cassels  became  head  of  the  Division  of  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Transportation  Research  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
From  June  1942  to  January  1943,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Requirements  and  Alloca¬ 
tions  Control  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  War  Relations.  From  January  1943 
to  September  of  that  year,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Requirements  and  Allocations 
Control  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  of  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  From  September  1943  to  January  1944  he  was  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Division  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  with  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  served  in  a  similar  capacity.  Dr. 
Cassels  joined  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Food  Programs  in  February  1944. 

Ball,  George  W.,  associate  general  counsel,  $8,000.  Mi.  Ball  received  a  B.  A. 
degree  in  1930  and  a  J.  D.  degree  in  1933  from  Northwestern  University.  From 
1933  until  1935  he  was  in  Washington  in  the  general  counsel’s  office,  first  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  later  of  the  Treasury  Department.  From  1935 
to  1942  he  engaged  in  private  practice  in  Chicago,  earning  up  to  $11,000  per  year. 
Early  in  1942,  following  America’s  entry  into  the  war,  he  joined  the  general 
counsel’s  office  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  at  a  salary  of  less  than  half  of 
that  he  was  receiving  from  private  practice.  Mr.  Ball  subsequently  became  asso¬ 
ciate  general  counsel  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  and  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  September  1943,  became  associate  general 
counsel  of  that  organization.  He  has  had  more  than  4  years  of  Government 
experience  and  7  years  experience  in  private  practice.  He  has  acted  as  one  of  the 
legal  advisers  on  lend-lease  matters  since  the  early  days  of  the  lend-lease  program, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  counsel,  has  had  the  widest  experience  of 
any  lawyer  with  that  program  and  related  foreign  economic  activities  of  the 
Government. 

Dawson,  John  P.,  Chief,  Middle  East  Supply,  $8,000.  Mr.  Dawson  received 
his  A.  B.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1922,  and  his  J.  D.  in  1924.  As  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  from  1927  through 
June  1942,  Mr.  Dawson  instructed  and  specialized  in  economic  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  those  raised  by  monetary  inflation  in  Europe.  From  May  1943  until 
December  1943,  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Near  Eastern  Section  of  the  Blockade 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare,  with  iesponsibility  for  directing  a 
staff  of  economic  analysts  concerned  with  a  review  and  analysis  of  middle  eastern 
requirements  and  the  operation  of  wartime  controls  over  trade  with  Middle  East. 
In  December  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  Chief  of  the  Middle  East 
Division,  Special  Areas  Branch,  Bureau  of  Areas,  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  where  he  is  responsible  for  formulating,  directing,  and  coordinating  the 
United  States  economic  programs  in  the  Middle  East  for  which  his  previous 
assignment  had  qualified  him. 

Coe,  Frank,  Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $8,000. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  office  which  is  responsible  for  advising  on  economic  programs 
and  policies,  and  problems  of  foreign  trade  and  finance.  He  has  had  substantial 
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specialized  experience  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  international  finance. 
From  1934  to  1941  he  held  various  positions  with  the  Treasury  Department 
dealing  with  foreign  exchange  rates,  foreign  funds  control,  commercial  policies, 
and  foreign  investment.  He  was  also  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Monetary  Research  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1941  he  served  as  Financial 
Attache  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  England 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $9,000.  For  part  of  1941  and  1942  he  was  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  War  Production  Committee  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  1942  and  1943  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  British  Empire  Division  and 
Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Wrafare  and  as 
adviser  to  the  United  States- Mexican  Committee  on  Economic  Cooperation. 

Danielian,  Noobar,  economic  analyst,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $8,000. 
He  has  had  considerable  specialized  experience  in  the  fields  of  shipping,  foreign 
trade,  communications  and  power,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  his  present  posi 
tion.  During  1932  to  1933  he  served  as  economist  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  from  1935  to  1938  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  adviser  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on  financial  and  utility 
problems.  He  spent  2  years  from  1938  to  1940  as  director  of  research  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Liberties  and  from  1940  to  1943  he  was  director  of  the 
-  St.  Lawrence  survey,  Department  of  Commerce,  at  $9,000  per  annum.  His  work 
in  that  connection  involved  comprehensive  analyses  of  the  shipping  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Duncan,  Walter  H.,  Assistant  Administrator,  in  charge  of  Office  of  Budget  and 
Administrative  Planning,  $8,250.  Mr.  Duncan  has  had  wide  governmental  ex¬ 
perience  as  follows:  Civil  Works  Administration,  Nevada  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  Federal  Works  Agency — 1933 
to  1944  in  capacities  of  State  auditor,  State  director  of  finance,  chief  regional  ex¬ 
aminer  for  12  western  States,  Director  of  Budget  Section,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Director.  Division  of  Administration,  Director.  Division  of  Management.  Direstor, 
Division  for  the  Liciuidation  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Salary  since 
1942.  $8,250.  Prior  to  entering  Government  service  between  1912  and  1923,  he 
was  manager,  Sierra  Valley  Bank,  Lovalton,  Calif.,  Sierra  Valley  Creamery, 
Loyalton,  Calif.,  Sierra  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Loyalton,  Calif.,  and  Reno,  N°v. — - 
private  insurance  business — all  simultaneously  averaging  $15,000  a  year.  From 
1926  to  1930  he  was  sales  manager  of  an  automobile  agency,  $9,000  a  year. 

Emerson,  Rupert,  Director  of  the  Liberated  Areas  Branch,  $8,000.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  formerly  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Admin¬ 
istration  in  charge  of  lend-lease  activities  in  territories  liberated  from  enemy 
control.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  Regional  Administrator  for  Territories  and 
Possessions  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Coordinator  on  Inter- American  Affairs  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Territories 
and  Island  Possessions  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Before  joining  Govern- 
|  ment  service  in  1940,  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University, 

|  specializing  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  He  spent  considerable  fcime  in 
|  various  European  countries,  and  from  1932  through  1933  he  spent  a  year  in  and 
|  near  Singapore.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Spanish, 
which  together  with  his  experience  abroad,  teaching,  and  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice,  qualify  him  to  discharge  the  important  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 
His  salary  for  some  time  prior  to  joining  the  Government  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,000  per  annum,  and  he  has  remained  at  that  level  during  his  4  years  in 
the  Government  service. 

Fischer.  John  S.,  special  representative,  India,  $8,000.  Mr.  Fischer  has  served 
in  New  Delhi  since  August  1943,  and  as  such  has  been  in  charge  of  the  procure¬ 
ment  program,  the  commercial  export  program,  and  the  relations  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  collecting  and  analyzing  economic  intelligence  about  the  enemy.  Effec¬ 
tive  November  15,  1943,  Mr.  Fischer  was  designated  as  a  special  representative 
for  all  Foreign  Economic  Administration  activities  in  India.  Mr.  Fischer  has  an 
unusually  broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
of  relationships  with  the  military  and  other  governmental  agencies,  and  with  the 
:  British.  This  grew  out  of  his  experience  in  Government  positions  in  Washington 
and  in  newspaper  and  academic  work  here  and  abroad.  Mr.  Fischer  has  become, 
I  by  virtue  of  his  experience  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  expert  in 
I  the  economic  functions  which  are  especially  important  in  India.  He  has  also 
demonstrated  unusual  sk  ill  in  establishing  effective  relationships  with  the  military 
and  with  officials  of  the  Government  of  India  and  with  the  British  Government. 

Fleming.  John  R.,  Deputy  Director,  Special  Areas  Branch,  $8,000.  Mr. 
Fleming  entered  Government  service  in  1930  as  a  special  agricultural  writer  in 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  $4,600.  Since  then  he  has  served  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Information  in  the  Department’  of  Agriculture,  and  Director  of 
Economic  Information  $5,600-$7,000;  and  later,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures,  and  Office  of  War  Information.  Mr.  Fleming  has  been  with  this 
agency  since  May  1943,  but  has  received  his  present  salary  since  January  1942. 
His  governmental  administrative  experience,  combined  with  his  economic  training, 
writing  talents,  and  analytical  ability  all  contributed  to  his  selection,  and  his  fine 
performance  in  his  present  position. 

Freedman,  Walter,  Deputy  Director,  Requirements  and  Supply  Branch, 
$8,000.  Since  1938  he  has  served  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
as  attorney  and  later  assistant  to  Commissioner  Healy;  with  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Division,  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  Chief  of  the  Legal  Research  Section;  and 
then  as  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Office  of  Exports  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
Mr.  Freedman  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Requirements  and  Supply  Branch  after  having  served  for  over  a  year  and  a  half 
as  counsel  to  the  Office  of  Exports  and  later  as  special  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Office  of  Exports.  In  these  capacities  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
export  activity  and  his  previous  governmental  experience  has  fullv  equipped  him 
for  handling  interagency  matters.  Because  his  experience  is  confined  to  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  with  past  earnings.  However, 
Mr.  Freedman’s  present  salary  is  far  below  that  which  he  has  been  offered  by 
several  private  firms.  . 

Gibboney,  Carl  N.,  Food  Production  and  Procurement  Division,  $8,000.  Mr. 
Gibboney  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Darke  County.  Ohio,  and  graduated 
from  the  college  of  agriculture,  Ohio  State  University.  He  spent  12  years  as 
county  agricultural  agent  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  4  years  in  a  regional  office  of 
the  Farm  Securitv  Administration,  and  almost  4  years  in  the  national  office,  2  years 
of  which  was  as  Director  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division.  He  left  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  Director  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation,  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
1st  of  November  1943  to  accept  his  present  duties  with  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  Although  Mr.  Gibboney’s  experience  is  primarily  in  the  domestic 
field  of  agriculture  and  food  handling  rather  than  in  foreign  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  operations,  his  experience  and  capabilities  are  such  that  he  efficiently 
directs  a  staff  of  specialists  who  have  experience  in  foreign  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
and  a  staff  of  experts  who  are  experienced  in  food  production  in  foreign  countries. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Gibboney’s  long  experience  in  public  administration  makes  his 
services  particularly  valuable  in  an  organization  made  up  so  largely  of  individuals 
whose  experience  is  entirely  in  the  private  commercial  field. 

Hanson,  Simon  G.,  Chief  Economic  Analyst,  Office  Economic  Programs,  $8,000. 
His  broad  experience  in  international  trade  was  principally  concerned  with  Latin 
America.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  South  America  and  has  made  personal 
studies  on  the  ground  of  economic  and  financial  organization  and  operations  in 
Latin  America.  He  has  been  from  time  to  time  financial  adviser  at  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  conferences.  During  1939-40  he  'was  an  economist  for  the  United  States 
Treasury,  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  Latin  American  financial  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  the  appraisal  of  applications  for  loans  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  study  of 
silver,  gold,  and  currency  problems,  public  finance  developments,  dollar-bond 
settlements,  and  other  related  matters.  From  1940-41  he  was  Chief  Economist 
in  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  concentrated  on 
foreign  exchange,  trade,  and  public  finance  developments  in  Latin  America:  and 
was  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  plans  regarding  strategic  materials 
production  in  that  area.  From  1941-43  he  was  an  assistant  division  chief  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  was  concerned  with  Latin  American  import  require¬ 
ments  of  various  supplies  and  their  relations  to  and  effect  upon  war  developments 
on  those  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Hazard,  John  N.,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Division  for  Soviet  Supplv,  $8,000. 
Entered  Federal  service  in  July  1941  as  Principal  Liaison  Officer,  Section  for 
Soviet  Supply  of  Division  for  Defense  Aid  Reports.  Promoted  to  Chief  Liaison 
Officer,  Division  for  Soviet  Supply,  Lend-Lease  Administration,  $8,000,  March 
1942,  when  responsibilities  of  the  Division  increased  with  the  expansion  in  the 
Soviet  aid  program.  Remained  in  same  position,  designated  as  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Division  for  Soviet  Supply  under  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Wesson, 
when  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  was  incorporated  in  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  Employed  in  large  measure  because  of  speaking  knowledge  of 
Russian  and  understanding  of  Soviet  procedures  with  which  Lend-Lease  was 
required  to  be  familiar.  In  particular,  he  had  studied  for  3  years  in  Moscow  under 
a  fellowship  granted  by  the  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs  of  New  York. 
Author  of  Soviet  Housing  Law  (Yale  University  Press,  1939)  and  numerous  papers 
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on  Soviet  law  and  institutions,  published  in  Columbia  Law  Review,  Michigan  Law 
Review,  University  of  Chicago  Law  Review,  Tulane  Law  Review,  Journal  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  American 
Arbitration  Journal,  and  others.  Lecturer  part  time  on  Soviet  law  and  Soviet 
political  institutions,  University  of  Chicago,  1938-39;  Columbia  University, 
1940-41. 

Hewlett,  Gregory,  Chief,  Far  East  Division,  $8,000.  This  position  calls  for 
ability  in  administration  and  the  direction  of  professional  and  clerical  employees 
in  research  and  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  that  research  primarily  for  the 
military  services.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  had  the  experience  required  for  a  position 
with  this  responsibility  and  before  being  formally  appointed  to  this  position  he 
proved  his  ability  during  a  1-year  tenure  in  an  acting  capacity.  He  was  graduated 
from  Rutgers  University  in  1929,  majoring  there  in  journalism  and  for  the  next  12 
years  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  During  most  of  this  period  he  was  in  a 
semiadministrative  capacity  as  editor  and  his  last  position  was  city  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  City.  In  mid-1941  he  joined  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  region  I  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  He  was  first  regional  informa¬ 
tion  adviser  but  after  3  months  became  executive  assistant  to  the  regional  direc¬ 
tor,  largely  an  administrative  position,  and  some  7  months  later  he  became 
assistant  regional  director.  On  December  1,  1942,  he  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Enemy  Branch,  later  becoming 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Economic  Objectives  Division  which  had  the  responsibility 
for  analysis  of  enemy  industry  and  transportation  in  both  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  Because  of  his  relatively  long  experience  in  economic  analysis  leading 
toward  target  selection,  he  is  uniquely  qualified  in  this  field. 

Higgins.  John  R.,  chief  engineer  in  Ethiopia,  $8,000.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Ethiopia 
an  American  technical  mission  has  been  sent  to  the  latter  country  to  assist  it  in 
developing  its  resources.  Mr.  Higgins  is  the  cheif  construction  engineer  of  this 
mission.  He  is  eminently  qulaifiecl  for  this  work  having  been  continuously  en¬ 
gaged  in  construction  work  since  1914.  His  experience  covers  every  phase  of 
construction  engineering.  He  has  superintended  the  building  of  piers,  bridges, 
river  tunnels,  warehouses,  highways,  floating  docks,  storm  sewers,  etc.,  and  has 
had  foreign  construction  work  both  in  Mexico  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Africa.  In  the  last-mentioned  locality  he  was  in  charge  of  a  private  construction 
operation  having  complete  responsibility  and  supervision  of  6,500  employees. 
Immediately  prior  to  joining  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  staff  his 
annual  salary  was  $14,400. 

Hunt,  E.  E.,  Chief,  Italian  Division,  $8,000.  Before  appointment  with  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  Mr.  Hunt  was  Associate  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Field  Operations  with  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations,  and 
previous  to  that,  Chief  Industrial  Economist  with  the  Mar  Production  Board, 
both  positions  at  the  salary  of  $8,000.  During  the  last  war  he  was  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  in  Europe  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  with  the  military  rank  of  major, 
and  also  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Reconstruction  (France)  and  Director  General 
of  Civilian  Relief  in  Italy.  For  some  20  years  after  the  last  war,  he  held  several 
positions  in  private  industry  and  in  public  service,  his  average/annual  earnings 
exceeding  his  present  salary.  He  is  the  author  of  several  studies  dealing  with  the 
social  and  economic  consequences  of  war,  and  has  been  associated  with  such 
groups  as  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment,  the  Research  Committee 
on  Social  Trends,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  and  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission.  Both  his  academic  background  and  his  extensive  experience  directly 
qualify  him  for  his  present  position. 

Huse,  Robert  E.,  Chief,  Foreign  Economic  Service  Staff,  $8,000.  Mr.  Huse 
has  had  more  than  8  years  of  experience  as  an  administrative  officer  in  the  Federal 
Government,  preceded  by  some  12  years  of  business  and  managerial  experience, 
8  years  of  which  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  the  operations  of  several  State 
governments.  Of  his  8  years  in  Federal  service,  at  least  6  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  type  of  work  to  which  he  is  now  assigned  in  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration — the  general  supervision  of  field  operations,  coupled  with  program 
and  operations  coordination.  He  was  previously  employed  as  Chief  Area  Program 
Coordinator  in  the  Office  of  Imports  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  Prior 
to  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  he  served  as  Deputy 
Director  in  Chief  of  Field  Operations,  Office  of  War  Information,  and  prior  to 
that  he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures.  Still  earlier, 
from  1936  to  December  1941,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  from  1938  on,  specializing  in  supervision  of  field  offices  and  coordination 
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of  program  activities  in  a  Nation-wide  system  of  field  offices.  Before  entering 
the  Federal  Government  service  in  1936,  Mr.  Huse  was  for  8  years  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  England  council,  economic  research  and  development  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Governors  and  the  agricultural  community,  and  business 
organizations  of  the  6  New  England  States. 

LaSpina,  Albert  F.,  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Colombia,  $8,000.  As  Chief 
of  Mission  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  Colombia,  Mr.  LaSpina 
is  responsible  for  the  direction  and  coordination  of  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion’s  activities  with  other  United  States  agencies  in  Colombia.  He  is  a  college 
graduate,  his  studies  having  included  marketing,  economics,  and  other  subjects 
relating  to  world  trade.  He  speaks  several  languages,  including  Spanish,  which  is 
vital  to  his  work  in  Colombia.  Before  his  employment  by  the  Government, 
Mr.  LaSpina  was  an  executive  in  various  heavy  construction  enterprises,  earning 
up  to  $18,000  per  year.  As  Special  Field  Representative  for  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  he  was  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  assign¬ 
ment  gave  him  added  knowledge  of  Spanish,  of  the  Latin-American  temperament 
and  culture,  and  of  Caribbean  economics.  Because  of  his  educational  background, 
experience,  and  previous  salary,  Mr.  LaSpina  is  very  well  qualified  for  his  present 
position  and  salary. 

Lebensburgcr,  S.  H.,  Director,  Requirements  and  Supply  Branch,  $8,000;  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Officer,  Lend-lease  Administration,  1942-43,  $6,500.  Mr.  Lebens- 
burger,  by  training  and  experience,  is  a  public  relations  specialist.  He  has  had 
18  years  business  experience  and  his  earnings  during  the  past  10  years  have  been 
between  $10,000  and  $13,000  per  jrear.  He  joined  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease 
Administration  in  May  1942  as  Head  Liaison  Officer  with  the  War  Production 
Board.  As  he  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  Government  operations,  he  was 
given  added  responsibilities  commensurate  with  his  ability.  Prior  to  the  merger 
lie  was  in  charge  of  the  requirement  operations  in  Lend-Lease.  This  work 
entailed  the  supervision  of  commodity  officers  in  thier  relationship  with  the  al¬ 
locating  agencies.  His  present  responsibility  is  an  enlargement  of  this  former 
work  plus  the  supervision  of  the  export  regulations.  His  administrative  ability 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Government  operations  has  enabled  him  to  lead 
effectively  one  of  our  largest-operating  branches. 

Lewis,  Ben  W.,  Economist,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $8,000.  He  has 
extensive  experience  and  a  broad  background  in  price  and  production  controls 
both  domestic  and  foreign  and  in  matters  of  foreign  relief.  In  this  connection 
he  has  engaged  in  considerable  research  in  Great  Britain  and  has  been  a  staff 
economist  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and  a  university  professor.  From  1941 
to  1943  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Administrator  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  In  1943  he  was  price  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Colombia. 
During  1943-44  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Distribution  Section,  Office  of  Foreign 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations. 

Lorwin,  Lewis  L.,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Supplies, 
$8,000.  Mr.  Lorwin  has  been  econoimc  adviser  and  consultant  to  private  and 
Government  agencies  for  many  years.  In  1942-43  he  wras  Economic  Adviser  for 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  consultant  for  the  Office  of  Econo¬ 
mic  Warfare.  From  1925  to  1935  Mr.  Lorwin  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  He  was  also  acting  director  of  the  Brookings  Graduate 
School  of  Economics  and  Government.  From  1935  to  1939  he  was  economic 
adviser  and  Chief  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  salary,  $10,000,  and  was  in  charge  of  all  economic  research. 
Mr.  Lorwin,  who  holds  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia,  has  written  several  books  and 
magazine  articles  on  economic  problems. 

MacChesney,  Brunson,  special  representative,  Africa,  $8,000.  Brunson 
MacChesney  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government  since  July 
1941  at  which  time  he  was  assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  charge  of  enforcement  at  a  salary  of  $8,000.  He  joined  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  now  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  in  February  1943  at 
$8,000.  In  May  1943  he  went  to  Dakar  as  chief  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  and  in  December  was  transferred  to  Algiers  as  Chief  of  the 
Procurement  and  Development  Division  representing  Office  of  Economic  Warfare, 
and  later  became  Acting  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  mission 
in  that  area.  He  returned  to  Washington  in  May  1944  wffiere  he  is  now  awaiting 
reassignment.  Prior  to  entering  the  Government  service,  Mr.  MacChesney  had 
substantial  experience,  first,  as  legal  secretary  to  Commissioner  Landis  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  from  September  1934  to  August  1935,  and 
as  an  instructor  at  Harvard  University,  University  of  California,  and  North- 
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western  University.  He  was  also  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Sidley,  McPher¬ 
son,  Austin  &  Burgess,  Chicago,  Ill.  During  these  employments,  lie  acquired 
considerable  training  and  experience  in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  business 
administration.  Mr.  MacChesney’s  work  for  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
Office  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  been 
outstanding,  particularly  in  Algiers  where  he  served  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Department’s  principal  economic  adviser  in  negotiating  with  the  French  on  the 
stock-piling  of  surplus  commodities  for  use  in  liberated  areas;  he  also  participated 
actively  in  other  highly  delicate,  difficult,  and  important  negotiations. 

McCamy,  James  L.,  Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Areas,  $9,000.  In 
1942  Mr.  McCamy  joined  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  as  assistant 
to  the  Executive  Director,  in  which  capacity  he  served  on  the  policy-making 
group  in  connection  with  all  programs  and  operations  in  the  field  of  export  control, 
procurement  of  strategic  materials,  and  the  waging  of  economic  warfare.  In 
addition  to  this  work  he  coordinated  the  establishment  of  all  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  which  experience  gives  him  special  competence 
in  the  area  work  for  which  he  is  now  responsible.  Prior  to  joining  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  to  coordinate  all  programs  and  operations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  European  war  on  American  agriculture  and  to 
relate  the  agricultural  programs  to  other  programs  involved  in  preparing  for  the 
defense  or  possible  entry  into  the  war  by  the  United  States.  He  also  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Council,  the  work  of  which  involved 
international  aspects  of  trade,  and  the  original  dealings  with  foreign  governments 
on  supplies  from  the  United  States,  including  first  purchasing  in  the  United  States 
of  Federal  supplies  for  export  to  countries  at  war  with  Germany.  He  further 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Export  Control  in  1940  to  pre¬ 
vent  Axis  economic  penetration  in  Latin  America.  Prior  to  entering  Government 
service  in  1939,  Mr.  McCamy  specialized  in  Government  administration  and  was 
for  5  \-ears  professor  of  that  subject  at  Bennington  College.  Since  1939  Mr. 
McCamy  has  been  working  on  problems  related  to  the  war,  and  the  wealth  of 
experience  which  he  has  had  during  this  period  in  various  capacities  as  outlined 
above,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  responsible  position  which  he  now  holds. 

Martin,  Laurence  J.,  director,  Transportation  and  Storage  Branch,  $8,000. 
From  November  2,  1942,  to  December  31,  1943,  senior  assistant  administrator, 
$8,000,  Lend-Lease  Administration,  in  charge  of  operations  consisting  of  the 
Requirements  Control  Division,  Transportation  and  Storage  Division,  and 
Redistribution  Division;  May  1,  1941,  to  November  1,  1942,  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Priorities,  War  Production  Board,  $1  per  year  (rated  $8,000);  January 
1936,  to  April  30,  1941.  assistant  to  president,  Thomas  A  Edison,  Inc..  Special 
Assistant,  Deputy  Administrator,  and  Acting  Administrator,  National  Recovery 
Administration,  $3,000  to  $9,500;  .June  1932  to  August  1933,  self-employed; 
June  1927  to  June  1932.  superintendent  of  textile  production,  Tubize-Chatillon 
Corporation,  Hopewell,  Va. ;  1921  to  1927,  plant  manufacturer  and  treasurer, 
Mavhew  Steel  Products  Corporation,  Hopewell,  Va. ;  1917  to  1921,  water-front 
superintendent  and  secretary,  Drummond  Lighterage  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.:  1913 
to  1916,  water-front  superintendent,  Chesley  Tug  &  Barge  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mr.  Martin’s  experience,  as  inaicated,  has  all  been  in  the  administrative  phases 
of  shipping,  transportation,  etc.,  and  his  past  earnings  have  far  exceeded  his 
present  salary. 

Newman,  James  R.,  chief  administrative  officer  at  London,  England,  $8,000. 
Mr.  Newman  serves  as  Chief  of  the  Enemy  Economic  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  London,  where  he  is  responsible  for  directing  the  procure¬ 
ment,  assembly,  analysis,  and  effectiveness  in  the  dissemination  and  use  of 
enemy  economic  intelligence.  He  has  served  in  this  capacity  for  a  year  and  has 
been  successful  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
with  those  of  LTnited  States  Military  Intelligence,  the  Eighth  United  States  Army 
Air  Force,  and  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare.  During  this  period 
he  expanded  and  developed  one  phase  of  intelligence  work  to  the  point  where  it 
became  the  most  reliable  source  of  economic  intelligence  concerning  European 
enemy  countries  and  the  methods  and  techniques  developed  by  him  and  his 
associates  are  being  applied  in  similar  work  in  the  Far  East.  Prior  to  joining 
the  staff  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  Mr.  Newman  had  Government 
experience  with  the  War  Production  Board  and  War  Department.  He  also 
served  as  a  practicing  attorney  in  private  practice,  and  is  the  author  of  Tools  of 
War.  which  is  used  as  a  textbook  at  West  Point,  the  Army  Air  Force  Intelligence 
School,  and  at  various  military  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
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Nitze,  Paul  H.,  Director,  Foreign  Procuiement  and  Development  Branch, 
$8,000.  Mr.  Nitze  has  been  associated  with  the  economic  and  commodity 
procurement  phases  of  the  war  effort  since  the  start  of  his  employment  with  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  July  1941.  He  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  May  1942  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  American 
Hemisphere  Division.  Shortly  after  his  transfer  he  was  made  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Development  Branch,  Office  of  Imports.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
as  Chief  of  the  Metals  and  Minerals  Branch.  Because  of  his  demonstrated 
ability,  he  was  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Scheuer  after  the  latter’s  appointment 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  He  had  a  highly  specialized 
university  training  in  economics,  and  has  had  substantial  business  and  executive 
experience  in  the  fields  of  foreign  commerce  and  finance.  He  was  connected 
with  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  for  several  years,  earning  up  to  $40,000  per  annum,  and 
then  went  into  business  for  himself. 

Orchard,  John  E.,  Director,  General  Areas  Branch,  $8,000.  The  principal 
qualification  for  this  position  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
industry,  agriculture,  transportation  facilities,  foreign  commerce,  financial 
structure,  and  resources  of  the  areas  included  within  the  Branch.  Mr.  Orchard 
has  devoted  the  past  25  years  to  the  study  of  the  economies  of  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world.  During  that  period,  he  spent  more  than  3  years  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  visited  personally  hundreds  of  industrial  establishments  of  all  sorts,  including 
factories,  port  facilities,  mines,  and  other  sources  of  raw  materials  in  practically 
every  country  of  the  two  continents.  He  has  also  established  and  maintains  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  businessmen  in  these  areas.  Mr.  Orchard  has  held  a 
position  in  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  and  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  comparable  to  the  present  one  since  October  1941  and  is  one  of  the 
best-informed  men  on  all  aspects  of  the  lend-lease  program.  Mr.  Orchard  is  on 
leave  of  absence  for  the  war  period  from  Columbia  University  where  he  is  professor 
of  economic  geography  and  head  of  the  department  of  economic  geography  in  the 
school  of  business.  His  university  salary  was  $7,800  which,  it  should  be  noted, 
covered  teaching  for  a  9-months’  period  and  which  could  have  been  augmented 
by  at  least  another  $1,000  by  teaching  in  the  summer  session.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  has  recently  increased  Mr.  Orchard’s  salary  to  $8,300  even  though  he  is 
still  on  leave  of  absence. 

Parisius,  H.  W.,  Director,  Office  of  Food  Programs,  $8,000.  Born  on  a  farm 
in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Parisius  throughout  his  early  life  was  familiar  with  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  during  his  student  davs  was  employed  in  farming  operations  during 
summer  vacations.  In  1924  and  the  4  years  following,  he  operated  a  ranch  of 
approximately  1,000  acres  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California.  While  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  he  was  engaged  in  the  large-scale  production  of  cereals,  grains,  rice, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  hogs.  Mr.  Parisius  also  managed  a  dairy  farm  in  Wis¬ 
consin  for  5  years.  His  first  Government  service  began  in  1935  at  which  time  he 
was  in  charge  of  rural  rehabilitation  for  the  Wisconsin  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation.  He  became  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1940. 
Later  that  year,  he  became  Assistant  Regional  Director  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  for  the  region  comprising  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  agricultural  rehabilitation.  In  June  1942  he  was 
appointed  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  War  Relations  which 
was  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  wartime  food  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  for  maintaining  liaison  with  the  other  war  agencies. 
In  December  of  that  year,  he  was  made  Director  of  Food  Production  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  With  the  formation  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Operations,  Mr.  Parisius  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  food  and 
agriculture  work  for  that  organization,  and  he  headed  the  first  food  and  agriculture 
mission  to  north  Africa  shortly  after  its  occupation  by  Allied  forces. 

Ray,  .1.  Franklin,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  China  mis¬ 
sion,  $8,000.  Mr.  Ray  went  to  China  and  India  in  1943  (a)  to  establish  a  Lend- 
Lease  China  mission  and  (6)  to  determine  a  sound  basis  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  reserve  stocks  held  in  India  to  meet  China’s  current  and  future  requirements. 
When  Foreign  Economic  Administration  was  created  he  successfully  consolidated 
the  former  Lend-Lease  and  Office  of  Economic  Warfare  operations  in  China,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  work  there  has  been  developed  a  joint  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration-Army  control  of  Chinese  inventories  in  India.  He  is  especially  well- 
qualified  for  this  work  by  reason  of  former  residence  in  Japan  and  China,  life-long 
contacts  with  and  interest  in  problems  of  the  Orient,  and  over  2%  years  of  intimate 
practical  experience  with  the  United  States-China  supply  program.  His  work 
entails  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  policy, 
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familiarity  of  the  history  of  United  States-China  supply  programs  dating  back  to 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  days  and  a  knowledge  of  the  various  commitments  made 
between  the  two  countries.  It  requires  tact,  resourcefulness,  and  the  ability  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  various  groups  in  working  toward  a  specific  objective. 
The  best  evidence  of  Mr.  Ray’s  competence  is  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  commanding  general’s  staff  in  the  Chinese  theater 
of  operations. 

Reese,  Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  Chief,  Preclusive  Buying  Division,  Foreign  Procure¬ 
ment  and  Development  Branch,  §8,000.  Since  June  1942,  Air.  Reese  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  Agency’s  preclusive  operations  programs.  He  has  demon¬ 
strated  outstanding  ability  and  foresight  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified  before  coming  with  this  Agency  inasmuch  as  during  the 
period  1935-41  he  served  at  a  salary  of  $75,000  per  annum  as  president  of  Tokalon, 
S.  A.,  Paris,  excluding  bonuses  which  were  up  to  $15,000  per  year;  governing 
director  of  Tokalon,  Ltd.,  London;  and  vice  president  of  International  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  of  Panama.  As  active  head  of  the  Tokalon  business  enterprises, 
yhieh  incidentallj-  did  the  largest  cosmetic  business  in  Europe,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  trade  and  markets  in  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Norway, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

Reynolds,  George  M.,  Chief,  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Division,  Office  of 
Food  Programs,  $8,250.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  Mississippi  State  director  of  Farm 
Security  Administration  from  1935  to  1938,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  agricultural 
rehabilitation  program  covering  approximately  20,000  farms  in  the  State  and 
supervision  of  over  500  employees.  From  1938  to  1941,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a 
director  and  in  charge  of  fellowship  awards  for  the  Rosenwald  Fund  at  a  salar}' 
of  $9,000  per  annum.  In  1941,  he  resumed  Government  service,  becoming 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  $8,000  per  annum.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  responsible, 
in  cooperation  with  another  assistant  administrator,  for  the  first  year  of  the  lend- 
lease  food  program,  including  negotiations  with  the  British  Food  Mission  and 
other  foreign  missions.  He  was  also  in  charge  for  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  expansion  of  food  processing,  and  supervised  about  1,000  employees  in 
this  position.  In  February  1942,  Mr.  Reynolds  joined  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  to  become  Chief  of  the  Development  Branch.  His  work  was 
concerned  with  the  development  and  procurement  of  rubber,  metals,  balsa, 
mahogany,  and  agricultural  commodities.  In  1943,  Mr.  Reynolds  became 
Chief  of  the  Equipment  Exports  Staff  of  the  Board  of  Ecomonic  Warfare,  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  allocation,  procurement,  and  expediting  of  equipment 
necessary  for  wartime  development  projects  in  foreign  areas.  He  has  had  charge 
of  substantial  Washington  and  field  staffs,  for  several  years.  His  salar}'  in  these 
two  positions  was  $8,250  per  annum. 

Ryerson,  Knowles  A.,  special  representative  at  San  Francisco,  assigned  to  the 
South  Pacific  Division,  $8,000.  Mr.  Ryerson  is  officially  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Admiral  Chester  Iv.  Nimitz,  United  States  Navy,  and  also  represents  the 
United  States  Commercial  Company  in  the  South  Pacific  area.  His  time  is 
divided  between  the  head  office  in  New  Caledonia,  San  Francisco,  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  addition  to  performing  all  functions  incidental  to  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  operations  throughout  the  South  Pacific  area,  he  also  directs  all 
food  production,  development  work  throughout  the  islands  and  the  distribution 
of  essential  goods  to  the  natives.  His  background  and  experience  in  private 
industry,  L’nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  head  of  the  Haitian  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture,  and  as  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  as  well  as  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  original  mission  of 
Admiral  Byrd  to  the  South  Pacific  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  duties  which  he 
is  now  discharging.  His  competence  has  been  attested  to  in  official  reports  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Sherv  ood,  Sidney,  assistant  to  the  Administrator,  $9,000.  He  is  primarily 
responsible  for  seeing  that  all  matters  coming  to  the  Administrator’s  attention 
have  had  .proper  clearance  and  for  special  assignments  directly  from  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  He  has  made  an  impressive  record  through  more  than  10  years  of  Govern¬ 
ment  experience  qualifying  him  particularly  for  his  present  position  which  re¬ 
quires,  among  other  things,  the  ability  to  deal  directly  and  on  a  par  with  the  top 
officials  within  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  other  Government  agencies. 
1933-34  Farm  Credit  Administration:  regional  manager,  Eastern  States;  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  and  assistant  to  National  Director,  Emergency  Crop  Loan  Division, 
$3,000  to  $5,600;  1934-35  Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $5,600; 
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1935-40  district  supervisor,  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  And  Coordinator,  Treasury  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  including  Secret  Service,  Coast  Guard,  Alcohol  Tax,  Narcotic 
Agents,  Intelligence  and  Customs  for  New  England  district.  Salary  $5,600  to 
$6,500;  1940-42  Assistant  Secretary,  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  which  included  coordination  of  early  defense  activities,  and 
presiding  at  the  Defense  Commission  meetings  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary; 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Central  Administrative  Services,  Office  for  Emergency 
Management;  assistant  liaison  officer,  Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
$8,000  to  $9,000;  1942  Executive  Office,  Industry  Operations,  War  Production 
Board;  senior  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Combined  Production  and  Resources 
Board,  $9,000;  1943  assistant  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Combined  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Resources  Board  responsible  for  establishing  liaison  with  United 
States  national  agencies  and  making  special  studies  of  foreign  requirements  and 
production  capacities  for  locomotives  and  trucks;  Secretary  of  the  Combined 
Truck  Committee;  consultant  to  Justice  Byrnes,  Office  of  War  Alobilization,  for 
the  review  of  foreign-requirements  programs,  particularly  lend-lease,  $9,000. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  B.  A.  1923. 

Shire,  Albert  C.,  assistant  chief  engineer,  $8,000.  Air.  Shire,  as  assistant 
chief  engineer,  serves  as  executive  officer  of  the  Engineering  Service.  He  has 
had  general  technical  direction  of  engineering  programs  for  Italy,  France,  Greece, 
and  other  to-be-liberated  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  Caribbean  area. 
Air.  Shire  for  14  years  was  construction  engineer,  manager,  and  consultant  for 
private  concerns  and  was  technical  editor  of  the  Architectural  Forum  earning  up 
to  $8,500  a  year.  In  1933  he  became  engineer  with  the  Public  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  later  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
From  January  1938  to  December  1942  he  was  technical  director  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  at  $7,500  a  year.  After  joining  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  in  December  1942,  he  organized  and  headed  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
technical  missions  to  increase  production  of  industrial  alcohol  and  to  inspect 
p”oduction  of  various  strategic  materials  in  Cuba,  and  to  improve  use  of  fuels 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Smith,  Lawrence  AI.  C.,  principal  representative,  Dakar,  $8,000.  Air.  Smith 
is  now  en  route  to  Dakar  where  he  will  act  as  special  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  in  the  area,  including  French  west  Africa,  French 
Equatorial  Africa  and  the  Cameroons.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  programs  in  that  area,  and  will  also  act  as 
principal  agent  of  the  United  States  Commercial  Company.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  law  school,  Air. 
Smith  was  an  associate  in  the  legal  firm  of  Alontgomerv  &  AIcCracken,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  also  served  as  general  coordinator  in  the  Legal  Division,  National 
Recovery  Administration,  and  as  associate  counsel  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  during  which  he  acquired  considerable  commercial  and 
trade  experience,  and  recently  as  chief  of  a  unit  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  a 
salary  of  $8,000.  His  record  was  outstanding  in  all  of  these  postitions.  He 
joined  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  at  the  same  salary  he  had  been 
receiving  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Stone,  William  T.,  Director,  Special  Areas  Branch,  $9,000.  Air.  William  T. 
Stone  was  originally  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  on  December 
8,  1941,  as  Assistant  Director  at  $8,000;  on  October  1,  1942,  he  was  appointed  as 
Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare  Analysis  at  $9,000; 
on  February  7,  1944,  he  was  officially  transferred  to  his  present  position.  Mi. 
Stone  has  been  a  specialist  on  foreign  affairs  for  more  than  20  years.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Reed  College  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  he  attended  the  school  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  London,  London,  England.  From  1923  to  1924  he  was  a  free¬ 
lance  correspondent  in  Europe  contributing  articles  to  British  and  American 
newspapers.  From  1924  to  1934  he  was  editorial  assistant  to  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  In  1928  he  became  the  Washington  lepre- 
sentative  of  that  association,  and  from  1934  to  1941,  he  was  vice  president  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  economic-warfare  work 
since  the  day  after  Peail  Harbor,  and  has  gained  the  confidence  and  admiration 
of  both  military  branches  of  the  Government  by  virtue  of  his  actual  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  this  vital  part  of  the  direct  war  effort. 

Warner,  Kenneth  O.,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Personnel,  $8,000.  Duiing 
the  past  10  years,  Air.  Warner  has  had  practical,  progressively  responsible  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  administrator  and  consultant  with  both  private  and  public  agencies. 
His  long  experience  as  an  executive,  supplemented  by  his  background  of  graduate 
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studies  and  university  professorships  in  business  and  public  administration  emi¬ 
nently  qualify  him  for  his  present  post.  December  1943-present,  Assistant 
Administrator,  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  $8,000;  June  1942  to  December 
1943,  Director  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Piice  Administration,  $8,000  from  July  1943, 
$6,500,  June  1942  to  July  1943;  September  1941  to  June  1942,  professor  and  head, 
department  of  political  science,  University  of  Tennessee,  $5,700;  August  1938  to 
August  1941,  director,  Northwest  Regional  Council,  Portland,  Oreg.,  $5,600;  June 
1937  to  August  1938,  Arkansas  State  personnel  director,  $5,000;  January  1935  to 
May  1937,  consultant,  American  Municipal  Association,  $4,250;  September  1931 
to  January  1935,  associate  professor,  political  science,  University  of  Arkansas, 
and  director,  Arkansas  Municipal  League,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  $3,000;  1929-31, 
research  fellow,  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $1,500;  1926-29,  assist¬ 
ant,  department  of  political  science,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  $900. 
Othei  assignments  included  consultant  on  public  administration  training,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valiev  Authority,  1941-42;  Civil  Service  Assembly  Committee  on  Public 
Relations  of  Public  Personnel  Agencies,  1940-41;  Governor  Parnell’s  Commission 
on  Reorganization  of  Arkansas  State  Government,  1932. 

Ways,  Max,  Assistant  Director,  Special  Areas  Branch,  $8,000.  On  April  15, 
1942,  Mr.  Ways  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  on  October 
1,  1942,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Enemy  Branch  at  $6,500  per 
annum.  In  that  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warefare’s  work  for  the  armed  forces  on  economic  objectives  of  strategic 
bombing.  In  January  1943,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Economic  Potential 
Division  at  $8,000  per  annum,  directing  continuing  investigations  for  the  armed 
services  on  the  economic  ability  of  Germany  and  Japan  to  supply  their  military 
machines.  Air.  Ways  has  just  returned  from  consultations  with  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  and  United  States  Army  Intelligence  officers  in  London,  Algiers, 
Naples,  Cairo,  New  Delhi,  Kumming,  and  Chungking.  At  present  he  is  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Special  Areas  Branch  and  represents  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  Joint  Intelligence  Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Prior  to 
entering  Government  service,  Air.  Ways  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  special¬ 
izing  in  foreign  affairs. 

Wright,  Quincy,  consultant  on  international  law,  $S,000.  Air.  Wright  is  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  international  law  in  the  world.  He  has  written 
numerous  w  orks  on  the  subject,  and  for  20  years,  has  been  an  editor  of  the  America 
Journal  of  International  Law.  He  is  also  the  author  of  A  Study  of  War  which  is 
regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  had  ex¬ 
pensive  experience  as  an  investigator  of  international  affairs  in  the  Near  East 
the  Far  East,  Europe,  and  Alexico.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  20  years,  and  his  most  recent  salary  there  was  $8,000  per  year,  which  was, 
how  ever,  supplemented  by  at  least  $2,000  annually  on  outside  lecture  fees. 

Fellows,  Perry,  engineer,  technical  mission  to  Ethiopia,  $9,000.  Air.  Fellow's 
has  the  highest  professional  standing  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and  municipal 
management.  He  was  city  engineer  for  Detroit  for  several  years  during  its  period 
of  greatest  development,  and  has  also  had  extensive  experience  in  bridge,  dock, 
terminal,  and  other  railroad  construction  with  several  of  the  larger  railroads. 

1  Since  1933  he  has  been  associated  with  Federal  work-relief  activities,  first  as 
Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  (1934-35);  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer  and  Director  of  the  Alunicipal  Division  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  before  appointment  as  Chief  Engineer  December  1940  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  (June  1942),  salary,  $9,000. 

Anderson.  Rex  A.,  Assistant  Administrator.  Office  of  Alanagement  Services, 
$6,500.  Air.  Anderson  is  qualified  for  his  present  duties  by  reason  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  years’  experience  writh  the  Federal  Government,  all  of  wdiich  time  he 
has  spent  specializing  in  the  field  of  administrative  management  in  fiscal,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  management  services  activities.  Prior  to  his  present  assignment  he 
held  the  office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Alanagement 
continuously  with  the  Economic  Defense  Board,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  and 
is,  therefore,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  organization  and  its  management 
!  services  problems.  It  was  this  experience  and  background  which  led  to  his 
selection  for  his  present  position.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  Economic 
Defense  Board.  Government  services  include  experience  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  Before  entering  Government  service 
in  1933  he  had  more  than  10  years’  experience  in  private  business  in  fields  involv¬ 
ing  office  management  and  related  activities.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  first  World  War,  piior  to  which  time  he  was  employed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. 
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Andrews,  George  H.,  consulting  engineer,  $6,500.  He  is  an  industrial  and 
management  engineer  who  specialized  in  development  of  consumer  products, 
including  textiles,  shoes,  clothing,  paper,  household  goods,  containers,  automotive 
equipment,  radios,  and  farm  implements;  also  has  done  considerable  work  for 
the  lumber,  machine  shop,  foundry,  stamping  and  leather  industry.  From  1920 
on  and  until  coming  with  the  Government,  he  engaged  in  his  own  management 
engineering  business  operating  in  industrial  plants  throughout  the  country,  and 
earned  up  to  $20,000  per  year. 

Asay,  Ivan  T.,  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Budget  and  Administrative 
Planning,  $6,500.  For  the  7  years  prior  to  joining  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration  staff,  Mi.  Asay  was  engaged  in  administrative  work  with  the  Social 
Security  Board  as  follows:  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Plans  and  Grants  at 
$3,800,  Chief,  State  Financial  Planning  Section,  $4,600,  assistant  regional  director 
in  Denver,  $5,600,  assistant  to  the  executive  director,  $5,600,  Chief,  Field  Opera¬ 
tions  Division,  $5,600.  In  1935  he  worked  at  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
as  executive  assistant,  salary,  $5,000,  and  formerly  he  was  employed  by  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  as  field  representative  at  $3,300.  From 
April  1933  to  March  1934  he  was  Herkimer  County  (New  York)  relief  director, 
salary  $2,200.  From  June  1932  to  March  1933  he  was  with  the  Westchester 
County  (New  York)  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  field  agent,  $1,800.  Mr. 
Asay  was  graduated  from  the  Colorado  College  in  1929  with  an  A.B.  degree. 
He  received  his  M.S.  in  public  administration  from  the  Syracuse  University  in 
1931  and  completed  1  year  additional  graduate  work  in  1932. 

Asher,  Robert  E.,  Deputy  Chief,  Planning  and  Control  Staff,  $6,500.  Because 
of  his  familiarity  with  supply  problems  arising  out  of  wartime  activities,  his 
known  ability  to  get  things  accomplished,  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
and  his  broad  general  background,  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  in  the  spring 
of  1943  arranged  for  Mr.  Asher’s  transfer  from  the  War  Production  Board  for 
service  with  the  lend-lease  mission  in  north  Africa.  The  transfer  involved  no  in¬ 
crease  in  salary.  Mr.  Asher’s  first-hand  experience  with  liberated  areas  problems 
in  North  Africa,  added  to  his  other  qualifications,  made  him  seem  an  excellent 
choice  for  the  No.  2  position  on  the  planning  and  control  staff  of  the  Liberated 
Areas  Branch.  Mr.  Asher  has  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  Africa,  North  and 
Central  America;  reads  and  speaks  French  and  German;  and  has  had  10  years  of 
progressively  more  responsible  jobs  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Atwood,  Franklin  B.,  Chief,  Trade  Intelligence  Section,  $6,500.  Mr.  Atwood 
was  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Department  from  1924  to  1940,  at  which 
time  he  occupied  posts  in  several  contries  including  Ireland,  Chile,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Germany.  By  virtue  of  this  experience  he  was  especially  qualified 
to  handle  work  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  import  and  export  control  in¬ 
volved  in  his  present  position.  His  education  and  training  were  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  international  and  maritime  law,  and  foreign  languages.  His  earnings 
gradually  increased  as  he  undertook  greater  responsibilities,  and  he  came  to  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  1940  at  $5,600  and  was  promoted  to  $6,500  about 
2  years  later. 

Beecroft,  Eric  A.,  special  assistant  to  the  special  representative  in  India, 
$6,500.  Mr.  Beecroft  also  serves  as  economic  adviser  on  supply.  When  Bee¬ 
croft  came  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  1942,  he  was  employed  by 
the  National  Planning  Association  in  Washington  at  a  salary  of  $4,500.  He  also 
had  a  fine  academic  background,  B.  A.,  University  of  Toronto;  Yale  University, 
Ph.  D.  He  served  in  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  as  principal  administrative 
officer  in  charge  of  Eastern  Hemisphere  exports.  This  gave  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  requirement  problems  of  India  and  he  was  sent  to  India  in 
August  1943  with  his  present  civil  service  rating  and  salary  of  $6,500,  to  work  on 
Indian  requirements  and  to  act  as  special  assistant  to  the  special  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  He  is  now  Acting  Chief  of  the  Requirements 
Section  of  the  Foreign  Economics  Administration  mission,  and  also  assumes  par¬ 
ticular  responsibility  for  the  problems  of  Afghanistan  which  he  has  studied  since 
coming  with  the  Government. 

Blachly,  Louis  B.,  mission  officer,  North  Africa,  $6,500.  Mr.  Blachly'  is  now 
in  North  Africa  where  he  is  an  active  and  valuable  member  of  the  Food  Division 
in  the  North  African  Joint  Economic  Mission.  Mr.  Blachly  conducted  his  own 
business  as  broker,  commission  merchant  and  exporter  of  food  products  in  New 
York  City  from  1927  to  1941,  during  which  period  his  income  averaged  between 
$10,000  and  $18,000  per  year.  In  1941  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  War 
Department  as  a  marketing  specialist.  He  subsequently  transferred  in  1942  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  as  a  business  analyst.  In  March  1943  he  was 
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employed  by  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
e  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Columbia  University, 
r  specializing  in  economics  and  statistics. 

I)  Blau,  Clarence  I.,  attorney,  $6,500.  Mr.  Blau  is  in  charge  of  the  legal  work 
involved  in  connection  with  the  food  programs  of  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
]  tion.  He  has  had  an  outstanding  record  as  an  attorney'  in  the  Government  for 
about  10  yrears,  with  particular  specialization  during  the  past  7  years  in  the  field 
5  of  agriculture.  He  was,  successively,  assistant  counsel  with  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  at  $4,000;  Section  Chief,  Legal  Division  of  the  Resettlement 
|  Administration,  1935-36,  $5,600;  and  Division  Chief,  Solicitor’s  office,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  1937-43,  at  $6,500,  just  prior  to  his  transfer  to  the  Foreign 
r  Economic  Administration  at  the  same  salary.  He  received  his  B.  A.  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University  in  1926,  his  LL.B.  Harvard  Law  School,  1931.  His  Government 
positions  have  given  him  wide*experience  in  legal  work  involved  in  both  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  phases  of  agriculture,  and  also  in  the  problems  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  agricultural  areas,  which,  of  course,  have  a  distinct  and 
valuable  bearing  on  his  present  assignment. 

1  Blenk,  Walter,  Chief,  Program  Analysis  Section,  Liberated  Areas  Branch, 
$6,500.  Mr.  Blenk  is  qualified  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  areas  liberated  from  enemy 
control  by  reason  of  his  field  experience  in  such  work  in  charge  of  distribution 
activities  of  the  North  African  Economic  Board  at  Algiers,  his  work  in  supply 
matters  with  the  War  Production  Board  in  1942  and  1943,  his  business  experience 
in  New  York  with  the  American  General  Corporation  and  Equity  Corporation, 
his  experience  as  an  investment  adviser  and  his  education  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  the  University  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland.  He  has  also  written  exten¬ 
sively'  on  economic  subjects.  Immediately  prior  to  joining  the  Government  in 
1942,  Mr.  Blenk  was  earning  in  excess  of  $6,500. 

Bolton-Smith,  Carlile,  analyst,  Foreign  Service  staff,  $6,500.  Mr.  Bolton- 
Smith  has  for  the  past  6  months  acted  in  a  staff  capacity  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Areas.  Prior  to  that  time  he  participated 
actively  in  supervising  economic  warfare  and  export  questions  relating  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  addition 
to  his  practical  experience  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  he  has  had  7 
years’  experience  with  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission.  Prior  to  entering 
Government  service  he  had  several  years’  experience  in  private  law  practice 
with  Caruthers  Ewing  and  the  firm  of  Cravath,  de  Gersdorff,  Swaine  &  Wood. 
His  legal  training  and  experience,  and  his  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
activities  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  particularly  qualify  him  to  discharge 
his  present  responsibilities. 

Bourne,  James  R.,  Chief  of  the  Caribbean  Stabilization  Section,  Office  of  Food 
Programs,  $6,500.  1920-29:  Operated  own  dairy  and  fruit  farm  of  150  acres  in 

Rhinebeck.  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  1929-33:  Assistant  manager  of  1,000-acre 
plantation  of  the  Hills  Bros.  Co.,  of  Puerto  Rico.  1933-36:  Administrator  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The  Administration  operated 
a  very  comprehensive  agricultural  production  program.  During  this  period,  he 
was  directly'  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  entire  program  which  em¬ 
ployed  approximately'  150,000  people  per  month.  1936-37:  He  was  assistant 
field  representative  (assistant  director)  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
region  1,  comprising  New  England  States,  New  York  State,  and  New  York  City. 
1937-41:  He  was  partner  in  a  retail  lumber  and  feed  business  in  Rhinebeck, 
N.  A'.  1941-43:  He  was  a  civil  engineer  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 

United  States  Navy  Department.  1943  to  present:  He  was  first  appointed 
Chief  of  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Caribbean  Stabilization  Division  in  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  This  Division  was  set  up  to  carry  out  a  general 
stabilization  program  in  the  Caribbean  with  the  purpose  of  assuring  production 
of  foods  in  those  areas,  sufficient  to  supply'  the  population.  He  was  later  made 
I  Chief  of  the  Miscellaneous  Foodstuffs  Section  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Warfare.  In  the  realinement  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of 
l  the  Foreign  Economics  Administration,  he  became  Chief  of  the  Caribbean  Stabili¬ 
zation  Section,  which  had  taken  over  the  purchase  and  procurement  operations 
formerly  carried  on  by'  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  that  area. 

Butts,  Thomas  F..  Head  Mission  Officer,  Algiers,  $6,500.  Mr.  Butts  is  in 
charge  of  determination  of  industrial  equipment  requirements  for  Algeria,  Mor¬ 
occo,  and  Tunisia.  This  work  is  important  in  the  program  to  rehabilitate  rail¬ 
roads,  mines,  and  industries  so  that  the  great  north  African  base  for  American 
and  Allied  troops  will  serve  with  maximum  efficiency.  Mr.  Butts  has  been 
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European  representative  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  installed  and  managed  the 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  office*  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.;  installed  and 
managed  the  Paris,  France,  office  of  the  same  company.  Mr.  Butts  also  served 
as  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  American  Embassies  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Brussels. 
His  private  earnings  auproximated  his  present  salary. 

Cogan,  Frank  J.,  Deputy  Chief,  Food  Allocations  Division,  $6,500.  In  1930, 
Mr.  Cogan,  then  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Willis,  grocery  editor  of  that  newspaper.  As  grocery  editor 
from  early  1930  to  early  1934,  Mr.  Cogan  supervised  the  operations  of  six  other 
commodity  reporters,  several  local  and  national  marketing  news  services,  160 
correspondents  in  the  United  States  and  several  correspondents  abroad — London, 
Tokyo,  Berlin,  and  other  world  marketing  centers.  Early  in  1934,  the  Food  Code 
Authority,  a  private  organization  of  leading  wholesale  grocers,  chain  store  execu¬ 
tives,  and  big  independent  retail  grocers,  borrowed  Mr.  Cogan  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  and  operating  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  code  in  New  York.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Cogan  was  in  complete  charge  of  operations  in  New  York  City  con¬ 
sulting  frequently  with  distributing  trade  members,  as  well  as  many  food  proc¬ 
essors  whose  interests  were  affected.  In  November  1936,  Mr.  Cogan  was 
appointed  editor  of  Food  Field  Reporter.  For  7  years  he  was  advisor  to  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  (100  companies,  doing  more  than  $5,000,000,000 
in  branded  food  business  per  year)  and  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
on  public-relations  problems. 

Cohen,  Wallace  M.,  Assistant  Director,  Liberated  Areas  Branch,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Cohen’s  work  involves  all  phases  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration’s  activities 
in  territories  liberated  from  enemy  control.  He  has  had  wide  experience  as  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  private  business,  in  mining  and  real  estate  operations,  and 
with  the  Government.  Mr.  Cohen  joined  the  Government  in  1938  as  a  legal 
adviser  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  since  that  time  has  served 
with  the  l  abor  Department,  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  latter  Office  was  incorporated  into  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration.  His  particular  qualifications  are  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Government 
agencies  and  their  procedures,  wartime  programs  and  activities,  and  training  in 
lend-lease  operations. 

Corry,  Andrew  V.,  economic  intelligence  officer,  $6,500.  Before  going  abroad, 
from  May  1943  to  February  1944,  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Nonferrous  Metals 
Unit  in  the  Economic  Objectives  Division  where  he  supervised  and  conducted 
research  assignments  pertaining  to  mines  and  mining  of  nonferrous  metals.  From 
1930  through  1941,  Air.  Corry  served  as  a  consulting  geologist  both  here  and 
abroad.  He  was  an  instructor  in  the  Montana  School  of  Mines  and  was  for  18 
months  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1940,  Mr.  Corry 
became  associated  with  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
as  Director  of  Research  and  Planning,  $6,500  per  annum,  where  methods  and 
policies  for  the  economic  development  and  financing  of  the  American  republics 
were  devised.  After  an  assignment  in  South  America,  he  was  employed  by  the 
State  Department.  During  the  9  months  that  Mr.  Corry  was  assigned  to  our 
Washington  office,  his  work  on  the  preparation  of  reports  on  nonferrous  metals 
and  the  related  industries  gave  him  an  exceptional  background  for  foreign  field 
assignments  of  the  nature  of  his  present  one. 

Crawford,  David  Livingston,  head  administrative  officer,  Mexico,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Crawdord  works  under  the  general  administrative  direction  of  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Mexico,  and  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  all  development 
programs.  Mr.  Crawford’s  background  and  experience  qualify  him  for  the 
functions  which  he  is  performing  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
mission.  He  holds  a  B.  A.  from  Pomona  College,  an  M.  A.  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Cornell  University  in  agriculture,  plant 
pathology,  and  related  subjects.  His  business  experience  comprises  1  year  in 
Tampico,  Mexico,  managing  the  Gulf  Coast  Citrus  Association,  and  24  years  as 
professor  and  president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  during  which  time  lie  acted 
as  an  officer  and  foreman  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  Before  joing  the  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  Air.  Crawford  served  as  special  advisor 
and  Chief  of  the  Industry  Program  Branch  of  Civilian  Supply  in  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board.  Mr.  Crawford’s  salaries,  since  1913  until  coming  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  were  successively  advanced  from  a  minimum  of  $2,400 
to  $9,000  annually. 
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Cunningham,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  export  representative,  Mexico,  $6,500.  Dr. 
Cunningham  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  investigating  and  analyzing  all 
problems  relating  to  exports  and  export  controls.  He  assists  persons  in  Mexico 
with  export  problems  and  helps  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  commodities  from  the 
United  States.  He  makes  studies  of  the  requirements  for  commodities  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  the  correlation  of  the  United  States  Export  Control 
Program  with  Mexican  economy.  He  also  reports  on  commodities  received  in 
Mexico  and  performs  other  duties  in  connection  with  import  problems  in  Mexico 
as  related  to  the  export  program  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the 
general  export  policies  of  the  United  States.  Late  last  summer  Dr.  Cunningham 
was  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  serving  on  the  policy  subcommittee  of  the 
embassy  for  decisions  affecting  new  industiies  in  Mexico.  Dr.  Cunningham’s 
educational  background  and  experience  have  made  him  thoroughly  qualified  to 
fill  his  present  post.  He  holds  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  also  had  a  travel  fellowship  from  the  university  for  studies  in  Spain  and 
South  America.  He  speaks,  reads,  and  understands  Spanish,  French,  and 
Portuguese,  and  for  12  years  he  was  commercial  attach^  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  in  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Peru. 

Davidson,  Alfred  E.,  assistant  general  counsel,  $6,750.  Mr.  Davidson  is  an 
expert  on  legislative  matters.  He  works  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
counsel  and  is  responsible  for  the  legislative  work  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  Previously,  he  had  been  assistant  general  counsel  for  legislative 
matters  with  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  he  had  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  with  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management.  Prior  to  the  war,  Mr. 
Davidson  was  in  the  Solicitor’s  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor  specializing  in 
drafting  and  other  legislative  work.  Before  entering  the  LTnited  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  fall  of  1938,  Mr.  Davidson  was  working  as  a  legislative  draftsman 
for  the  Republican  Nassau  County  delegation  to  the  New  York  State  constitu¬ 
tional  convention.  Earlier  he  was  in  the  legislative  division  of  the  office  of  the 
corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  New  York  following  his  work  as  chief  assistant 
to  the  counsel  for  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Statutory  Consolidation.  Mr. 
Davidson  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Columbia  Law  School. 

Derby,  Robert  M.,  mission  officer,  Australia,  $6,500.  Mr.  Derby  was  sent  to 
Australia  as  a  machine-tool  specialist  and  served  there  until  machine  tools  no 
longer  were  sent  to  that  country  on  lend-lease  credit.  He  has  had  extensive 
foreign  machine  tool  and  industrial  engineering  experience  and  from  1903  to 
1938  was  with  Niles-Bemont-Pond  Co.  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  From  1927  on 
he  was  vice  president  of  the  latter  company  in  charge  of  foreign  business  which 
involved  industrial  and  technical  problems.  Mr.  Derby  retired  in  1938  but  in 
1940  was  employed  as  expert  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  machine 
tools.  In  1941  he  was  advisor  to  the  Indian  Purchasing  Mission  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1942  worked  for  the  War  Production  Board. 

DeWilde.  John  C.,  economic  intelligence  officer,  $6,500.  Mr.  DeWilde  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  with  special  training  in  economics  and  has  also  taken  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  economics  at  Columbia  University  and  at  the  University  of  Kiel, 
Germany.  In  the  period  1931-38,  he  studied  and  traveled  extensively  in  Europe. 
For  8  months  in  1938,  he  was  in  Germany  doing  special  research  on  the  Nazi 
economic  system.  From  1934  to  1943,  Mr.  DeWilde  was  employed  as  an  econo¬ 
mist  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  New  York;  he  has  written  a  number  of 
economic  reports  for  publication.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  and  its  predecessors  since  February  1942  and  has 
participated  actively  in  developing  economic  techniques  for  the  use  of  the  military. 
His  experience  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  has  made  him  invaluable  in  this 
sort  of  work. 

Dietrich.  Ethel  B  .  economic  analyst,  office  of  economic  programs,  $6,500. 
She  has  had  extensive  experience  in  United  States  foreign  trade  with  Latin 
America  Europe,  and  the  Far  East.  In  this  connection  she  spent  much  time  in 
Europe  with  the  American  Management  Association,  in  1924.  1930,  and  1933,  as 
well  as  having  visited  the  key  industries  in  Latin  America.  She  made  studies  and 
prepared  reports  for  the  International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva  on  world  cotton 
and  world  woolen  textile  industries.  From  1930  to  1941  she  was  a  professor  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College  on  international  trade.  From  1941  to  1944  she  served  as 
economic  analyst  and  Chief  of  the  Raw  Materials  Division  of  the  Office  of  Econo¬ 
mic  Warfare.  In  this  connection  she  made  analyses  ot  requirements  of  foreign 
countries  for  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  chemicals,  textiles,  and  other  critical  war 
materials.  She  has  made  intensive  studies  and  published  analyses  on  United 
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States  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  with  Latin  America,  and  has  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  of  the  problems  concerning  the  economic  position  of  Latin 
America  in  relation  to  the  United  States. 

Director,  Aaron,  economic  analyst,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $6,500.  He 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  dcmestic  and  foreign  patent  and  trade-mark  work 
and  in  price  control  and  taxation  matters,  and  he  has  been  an  economist  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  connection  with  preparation  of  the  Brookings  report  on 
price  control  in  wartime.  From  1941  to  1942  he  worked  as  economic  adviser  for 
the  War  Department  on  procurement  and  price  policy  problems.  From  1942  to 
1944  he  was  principal  economist  on  the  staff  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and 
his  work  was  principally  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  effect  on  international 
trade  of  enemy-controlled  patents  and  trade-marks.  He  is  engaged  in  work  of  a 
similar  nature  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Dodge,  Marshall  J.,  Jr.,  mission  officer,  London  Mission  for  Economic  Affairs, 
$6,500.  Mr.  Dodge  is  primarily  in  charge  of  administrative  procedures  and  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  London  Mission,  as  well  as  serving  as  an  assistant  to  the  head  of  the 
mission.  Since  leaving  A7 ale  College  in  1933,  he  has  held  several  increasingly 
responsible  administrative  and  executive  positions  in,  among  others,  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  brokerage  firm  of  J.  W.  Davis  &  Co..  New 
York  City.  In  1941  he  served  as  senior  administrative  officer  in  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  Materials  Division,  at  a  salary  of  $4,600  and  after  about 
a  vear  had  been  promoted  to  $6,500  when  he  was  designated  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Director  General  for  Operations  of  War  Production  Board.  He  came  to  the 
Lend-l  ease  Administration  at  the  same  salarv  in  April  1943,  and  after  a  short  period 
of  training  was  assigned  to  his  present  position  in  London. 

Drexler,  Elias  J.,  Assistant  Chief,  Special  Proiects  Division,  Foreign  Procure¬ 
ment  and  Development  Branch,  $6,500.  Mr.  Drexler  has  been  responsible  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  under  the  direction  of  and  in  cooperation  with  Beniamin 
H.  Reese,  Chief  of  the  Division,  programs  for  the  procurement  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  produced  in  neutral  countries  and  needed  by  the  enemy.  He  initiated  the 
preclusive  operations  program  with  Mr.  Reese,  and  the  experience  he  has  acquired 
in  this  highly  important  economic-warfare  work,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent, 
makes  him  irreplaceable.  Mr.  Drexler  was  advanced  in  salarv  because  of  the 
success  with  which  he  carried  on  his  difficult  and  vital  job.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  Special  Projects  Division  requires  careful  investigation,  research,  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  economic  operations  and  objectives  of  the  enemy  in  neutral  countries. 
Mr.  Drexler’s  training  fitted  him  well  for  his  present  position.  A  graduate  of 
Columbia  Law  School  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  for  4  years  he  was 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  an  investigator  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Easby,  Dudley  T.,  Jr.,  chief  counsel,  Pan-American  Branch,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Easby,  working  directly  under  the  general  counsel,  is  responsible  for  all  legal  work 
of  the  Pan-American  Branch,  which  embraces  the  20  Latin-American  republics. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  he  was  for  3  years  assist¬ 
ant  general  counsel  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,600  to  $6,500.  He  was  originally  borrowed  by  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  from  Treasury  Department  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator’s  office,  and  later  transferred  to  that  office.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties 
in  Washington,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  knows  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
he  was  chosen  to  handle  special  field  assignments  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Brazil, 
and  Uruguay.  Prior  to  entering  Government  service  in  1939,  he  had  7  years’ 
experience  in  private  practice  with  the  firm  of  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  graduated  from-  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  with  honors  in  1931.  His  legal  experience  in  private  practice,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  and  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  his  linguistic  ability,  qualify 
him  for  the  duties  which  he  is  now  discharging. 

Edwards,  L.  Brooke,  mission  officer,  India,  $6,500.  Edwards  is  a  graduate  of 
Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia.  He  served  in  the  French  and  American 
Armies  in  the  World  War  and  since  1920  has  represented  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  in  India.  His  work  there  brought  him  in  close  contact  with  the  industrial 
problems  of  India  and  in  particular  with  the  needs  of  the  Indian  railways.  He 
was  in  India  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  lend-lease  mission,  early  in 
1943,  and  he  was  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  men  who  knew  of  his  work 
in  India,  including  representatives  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  members 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  who  knew  him  in  India.  He  was  the  principal 
representative  of  Baldwin  in  India  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  lend-lease 
mission.  In  addition  to  his  technical  knowledge,  Edwards  has  a  wide  range  of 
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acquaintances  in  business  and  official  circles  in  India  and  he  has  been  invaluable 
in  explaining  the  background  of  Indian  problems  and  indicating  the  appropriate 
procedures  in  the  light  of  local  conditions.  Also,  he  has  borne  a  large  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  discussions  with  Indian  officials. 

Fagen,  Melvin  M.,  head  economic  analyst,  Swedish  mission,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  $6,500.  He  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  received 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees,  specializing  in  political  science  and  economics  with 
major  work  in  international  relations.  He  attended  the  University  of  Paris  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Studies.  He  received  his  LL.  B.  degree  at  the 
New  York  University.  Mr.  Fagen  was  appointed  to  the  Office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Export  Control,  Department  of  War,  on  February  4,  1941.  His  expe¬ 
rience  previous  to  February  1941  included  the  following:  High  Commission  for 
German  Refugees,  League  of  Nations,  research  assistant  to  James  G.  McDonald 
in  London  and  Geneva,  1935-37;  chairman,  Conference  on  Immigration  Policy 
and  board  member,  National  Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citizenship,  1937; 
assistant  to  Morris  R.  Cohen,  1938-39,  as  administrator  of  minority  groups; 
relief  administrator  in  Europe,  January  to  July  of  1940,  in  charge  of  French  and 
Eastern  European  affairs  for  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  Mr.  Fagen  was 
appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Blockade  Division  in  1943.  The  experience 
gained  as  a  result  of  his  3  years  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  his 
9  months’  experience  in  Sweden  and  London,  at  which  time  he  took  a  leading  role 
in  war-trade  negotiations  with  Sweden,  particularly  qualify  him  for  his  present, 
position. 

Fiedler,  Reginald  II.,  Chief,  Marine  Industries  Section,  Office  of  Food  Programs, 
$6,500.  During  his  27  years  of  fishery  work  from  1917  to  1944  he  directed  his 
efforts  to  economic  and  technical  problems  on  all  phases  of  the  fishery  industries 
from  production,  through  processing  and  marketing.  He  has  visited  and  studied 
every  important  fish  production  center  in  the  United  States,  in  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Hawaii,  and  has  visited  and  studied  fishery  industries 
in  South  America,  the  Caribbean  area,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Pacific 
Islands  (including  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia),  British  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Canada. 
He  has  written  and  had  published  scores  of  articles  on  the  fishery  industries  which 
appear  in  the  official  papers  of  the  United  States  Government  and  in  many  trade 
and  scientific  publications.  Since  being  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  he  served  as  head  of  the  United  States  fishery  mission  to  Iceland.  He  has 
also  developed  a  program  which  is  increasing  the  production  of  fish  foods  in  the 
United  Nations  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  He  worked  from  1924 
to  1943  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  (later  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior). 

Foote,  Wilder,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  in  charge  of  information,  $6,500. 
Education:  Graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1927,  bachelor  of  arts,  Magna 
Cum  I.aude,  in  modern  European  history;  studied  abroad  from  July  1927  to 
July  1928  at  Paris.  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Received  honorary  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Middlebury  College  June  1942.  Professional  experience:  Associated  Press 
staff  writer  in  Boston  regional  office,  1928-31;  night  editor,  1930-31. 
Self-employed  as  owner-publisher  and  editor  of  country  newspapers  in  Vermont, 
1932-41— the  Brandon  Union,  1932-34;1  and  the  Middlebury  Register,  Bran¬ 
don  Lmion,  and  Bristol  Herald  1934  to  November  1941.  Served  as  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
assigned  to  lend-lease  information  from  November  25,  1941,  until  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  Division  of  Information  was  merged  in  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  June  1942.  Continued  with  Office  of  War  Information;  in 
October  1942  appointed  as  Chief  of  the  Lend-Lease,  United  Nations  Section  of  the 
News  Bureau  of  the  Domestic  Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  served 
in  that  capacity  throughout  1943,  handling  the  preparation  and  release  of  all 
information  on  lend-lease  and  related  operations  to  public  media  and  participating 
in  the  preparation  of  reports  to  Congress  and  the  public;  also  handled  information 
on  the  combined  boards  and  informational  liaison  for  Office  of  War  Information 
with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  its  successor,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare.  Salary  range  with  Office  for  Emergency  Management-Office  of  War 
Information,  $3,800-85,600.  Appointed  Assistant  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administrator  January  1,  1944. 

Fraser,  Horace  J.,  Chief,  Major  Ferro-Alloy  Metals  Section,  Foreign  Procure¬ 
ment  and  Development  Branch,  $6,500.  Mr.  Fraser  entered  on  duty  as  a  principal 
minerals  specialist,  P-6  at  $5,600  per  annum,  and  about  a  year  later  was  elevated 
to  the  position  as  Chief  of  the  Major  Ferro-Alloys  Section  and  given  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  grade  and  salary  from  P-6  at  $5,600  to  grade  P-7  at  $6,500  per 
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annum.  Mr.  Fraser’s  increase  in  salary  and  responsibilities  were  well  warranted 
by  reason  of  his  approximately  13  years  of  experience  in  geological  research  and 
as  an  operating  geologist,  and  because  of  his  experience  within  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  in  the  over-all  supervision  and  direction  of  the  highly  complex 
and  important  programs. 

Fuller,  R.  Buckminster,  consulting  engineer,  engineering  staff,  and  Bureau  of 
Areas,  $6,500.  Mr.  Fuller’s  work  is  concerned  primarily  with  housing  problems 
and  providing  emergency  shelter  in  areas  shortly  to  be  liberated  from  Axis  domina¬ 
tion.  His  experience  for  well  over  20  years  has  been  in  this  field.  Prior  to  1927 
he  supervised  150  building  operations.  In  that  year  he  made  certain  inventions 
and  developments  in  model  housing.  He  has  worked  with  the  Pierce  Foundation 
of  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  the  Dymaxion  Corporation,  and  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation.  From  1938  to  1940  he  was  a  technical  consultant  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Fortune  magazine.  In  1940  he  assisted  the  Chrysler  Corporation  in  j 
preparing  a  handbook  on  research  engineering  and  production  facilities  and 
methods.  Immediately  prior  to  entering  Government  service  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Dymaxion  Corporation  which  was  engaged  in  the 
mass  production  of  round,  steel  houses  being  used  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
for  radar  stations  and  by  the  Air  Forces  at  advanced  bases.  His  unique  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  field,  as  wed  as  his  demonstrated  ability  in  industrial  conversion  to 
mass  production,  qualify  him  to  meet  the  problems  which  arise  in  his  present 
position. 

Gold,  Bela,  economic  analyst,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $6,500.  His  ex¬ 
perience  and  background  center  around  industrial  and  agricultural  production  of 
large-scale  commercial  distribution.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  consultant 
for  the  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research  Bureau,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  that 
connection  made  analyses  of  major  distribution  industries  in  the  United  States. 
From  1939  to  1943  he  was  an  Assistant  Chief  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  responsibility  for  the  directing  of  the  field  studies  of  farm  production,  with 
special  reference  to  wartime  shortages  and  adjustments.  During  1943-44  he 
worked  as  a  consultant  with  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  at  $6,500 
per  annum,  on  matters  concerning  United  States  and  international  food  problems. 

He  has  also  had  specialized  experience  in  field  analysis  of  machine-tool  industry 
and  in  Government  program  administration. 

Gould,  J.  S.,  Director  of  Supply  and  Resources  Service,  Office  of  Economic 
Programs,  $6,500.  His  background  is  one  of  broad  specialized  experience  in  the 
servicing  of  economic  and  foreign  trade  planning  and  administrative  bodies.  He 
has  spent  many  years  in  research  and  analysis  of  foreign  markets  for  American 
production,  international  price  movements,  and  the  economic  resources  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Far  East.  He  was  chief  of  the  research  and  statistics  service  of 
the  Delaware  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission.  He  also  served 
as  head  of  the  department  of  economics  and  business  administration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  and  then  as  director  of  the  bureau  of  business  research  in 
that  university.  He  also  acted  at  one  time  as  technical  adviser  with  the  National 
Recovery  Administration. 

Hall,  Robert,  mission  officer,  Australia,  $6,500.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  and  Yale  Law  School.  His  legal  experience  has  been  broad  in  its 
scope  concerning  work  in  connection  with  corporations,  reorganizations,  municipal 
authorities,  Federal  and  State  taxation  and  priorities.  He  also  carried  on  a 
number  of  activities  including  writing  articles  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
broadcasting,  administrative  and  organizing  ability  which  while  generally  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  practice  of  law  were  activities  which  required  qualities  of  leadership 
and  capacity  to  make  sound  judgments  of  people.  His  annual  earnings  ranged 
from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  Mr.  Hall  was  employed  by  the  Lend-Lease  Administra¬ 
tion  on  July  1,  1942,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  field  staff  after  having  served  for 
a  few  months  on  the  general  counsel’s  staff.  He  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  chief  of  the  mission  in  handling  legal  and  other  matters  for  which  his  training 
and  experience  qualified  him. 

Havlick,  H.  F.,  economic  analyst,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Havick’s  experience  has  been  obtained  principally  in  the  fields  of  management 
and  operation  of  public  utilities.  In  this  connection  he  has  a  broad  backgrotind 
in  wartime  allocation  of  fuel  and  power  resources  and  in  organization  and  account¬ 
ing  operations.  From  1922  to  1928  he  gathered  valuable  experience  as  account¬ 
ant,  assistant  treasurer,  and  management  assistant  in  chemical,  furniture,  and 
public-utility  concerns.  During  the  period  from  1926  to  1942  he  engaged  in 
research  projects  and  in  teaching  in  the  field  of  public  utilities.  From  1942  to 
1944  he  acted  as  Chief  of  the  Review  Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board  at 
$6,500  per  annum. 
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Hibben,  Thomas  E.,  head  construction  engineer,  Algiers,  $6,500.  Air.  Hihben, 
in  his  present  position,  has  rendered  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  service 
to  the  Army  through  the  rehabilitation  of  North  African  industrial  plants  and  also 
through  means  he  has  devised  for  converting  them  to  important  war  services. 
Mr.  Hibben  for  many  years  practiced  as  an  architect,  earning  up  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  he  has  earned  up  to  $8,000  in  Government  service,  his  jobs  including  positions 
as  chief  engineer,  Civil  Works  Administration;  chief  engineer,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration;  consulting  engineer,  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 
Mr.  Hibben  studied  architecture  and  engineering  at  Princeton  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

Horch,  L.  L..  assistant  regional  director  New  York  office,  $6,500.  From  1913 
to  1928  he  was  senior  partner  in  Horch,  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  a  leading  firm  in  the  field 
of  international  exchange,  and  was  active  in  the  financing  of  exports  and  imports. 
From  1929  to  1935  he  was  retired,  but  he  returned  to  the  same  business  in  1935  to 
1938  with  the  firm  of  L.  L.  Horch  &  Co.  From  1938  to  1942  he  was  employed  as 
a  foreign-exchange  expert  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1942  became 
assistant  chief,  Office  of  Exports,  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  from  which  position 
he  later  transferred  to  the  New  York  office.  His  average  annual  earnings  over  a 
period  of  20  years  were  far  in  excess  of  his  present  salary. 

Horwin,  Leonard,  head  requirements  officer  in  Madrid,  Spain,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Horwin  is  charged  with  presenting  the  import  requirements  of  Spain  to  the 
American  supply  authorities  and  with  taking  an  active  role  in  general  blockade 
work  designed  to  prevent  shipments  of  American  goods  from  falling  into  Axis 
hands.  The  work  calls  for  complete  familiarity  with  the  procedures  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  both  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  supply  authorities. 
Mr.  Horwin  is  uniquely  qualified  bv  training  and  experience  to  discharge  these 
duties.  Prior  to  going  to  Spain  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  requirements 
committee  of  the  War  Production  Board,  which  committee  reviews  all  requests  for 
materials  and  supplies  and  has  the  final  responsibility  for  their  allocation.  In 
addition  to  this  experience  in  Washington,  Mr.  Horwin  has  a  fluent  command  of 
Spanish,  having  frequently  represented  Spanish-speaking  clients  in  his  private  law 
practice  in  Los  Angeles,  and  having  been  designated  by  the  Bar  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  as  an  expert  in  Spanish. 

Hougen,  Volorus  H.,  assistant  special  representative,  Colombia,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Hougen  was  selected  for  this  position  because  of  his  experience  in  the  agricultural 
field.  The  agricultural  development  program  in  Colombia  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance,  and  Mr.  Hougen  is  a  trained  agricultural  man.  He  has  a  college  education, 
speaks  Spanish  fluently,  and  served  for  over  a  year  as  agricultural  adviser,  office 
of  imports,  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  $4,600-$5,600.  His  previous  experience 
was  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

|  Houser,  John  Wilson,  head  mission  officer,  Africa,  $6,500.  '  Mr.  Houser  received 
|  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  bachelor  of  laws  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  1934.  From  1935  to  1938  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Houser, 
Houser  &  Houser  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  In  February  1938  he  entered  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  as  an  assistant  attorney  at 
$2,600.  Before  leaving  that  organization,  his  abilities  had  proven  so  outstanding 
that  he  became  the  Director  of  the  Public  Utilities  Division  at  $9,000.  He  gained 
|  considerable  administrative  and  supervisory  experience  in  that  position  which 
qualified  him  for  his  present  assignment.  In  March  1943  he  joined  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  (Board  of  Economic  Warfare)  as  head  mission  officer 
at  Accra,  Gold  Coast  (Africa),  at  $6,500.  Though  the  services  he  performed  in 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  were  of  great  distinction,  he  preferred 
to  enter  an  activity  more  related  to  the  war  effort  and  resigned  on  his  own  initiative, 
receiving  the  lower  salary  of  $6,500.  He  has  continued  his  record  of  distinctive 
service  while  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Johnstone,  Paul  H.,  intelligence  analyst  at  New  Delhi,  India,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Johnstone’s  work  in  India  is  of  a  confidential  nature  involving  close  cooperation 
with  our  armed  forces  there.  For  2  years  prior  to  his  assignment  to  India  he  was 
engaged  in  Washington  in  intelligence  and  research  work  on  the  Far  East,  and  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  from  this  is  of  particular  value  in  discharging 
his  present  duties.  His  additional  experience,  involving  research  work  in  economic 
history,  also  gives  him  special  competence  in  this  field.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  a  large 
number  of  research  projects  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Kcrschbaum,  Paul  R.,  head  analyst,  $6,500.  Mr.  Kerschbaum  is  now  serving  as 
Chief  of  the  Special  Services  Section  and  Acting  Chief  of  the  Economic  Functions 
Section  of  the  Far  East  Enemy  Division,  both  of  which  assignments  require  a 
background  of  research  and  direction  of  research.  Mr.  Kerschbaum  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1930  after  majoring  in  economics.  He  later 
took  post-graduate  work  at  Chicago  in  political  science  and  economics.  His 
entire  working  career  has  been  in  the  field  of  economic  research  and  the  direction 
of  economic  research  and  his  advancement  in  Government  service  has  been  a 
gradual  one.  He  started  in  1930  at  $2,000  a  year  in  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor  and  5  years  later  had  been  promoted  to  $4,000  a  year.  In  1935  he  joined 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  as  Illinois’  State  statistician  at  $4,600  and 
remained  at  that  same  classification  when  he  transferred  in  1941  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  as  Chief  of  the  Research  Section.  In  December  1941  he 
transferred  to  the  War  Production  Board  as  Chief  of  the  Survey  Section  at  $5,600 
a  year  and  in  this  position  he  was  in  constant  contact  with  industry,  an  additional 
experience  which  added  to  his  value  for  the  work  in  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Lloyd,  David  D.,  attorney,  $6,500.  Mr.  Lioyd  has  an  outstanding  record  of 
experience  and  accomplishment  as  an  attorney  in  the  Government  for  more  than 
8  years,  including  4  years  as  assistant  chief  counsel  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  ,  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  1931,  summa  cum  laude;  held  the  Henry  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1931-32;  and  received  his  bachelor  of  law 
from  Harvard  law  school  in  1935.  In  1940-41,  he  was  chief  of  a  section  in  the 
Legal  Division  of  the  Federal  Communications  C 'mmission,  at  $5,600;  1942-43, 
Legal  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  at  $6,500;  later  in  1943  he 
became  assistant  chairman,  Italian  committee,  Office  of  Foreign  Economic 
Coordination,  State  Department  at  $6,500,  and  then  was  a  member  of  a  mission 
to  Italy  to  study  relief  and  rehabilitation  problems.  He  has  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  European  countries,  particularly  Italy,  having  traveled  there  extensively 
between  1930  and  1933,  and  having  studied  the  particular  problems  of  liberated 
areas  in  the  course  of  his  latter  two  assignments.  He  is  now  in  the  general 
counsel’s  office  in  Foreign  Economic  Administration  assigned  to  liberated  areas 
work. 

MacDuffie,  Marshall,  Jr.,  attorney,  Cairo,  Egypt,  $6,500.  Mr.  MacDuffie  is 
well  qualified  to  discharge  his  present  duties,  by  reason  of  both  Government  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  5  years’  experience  in  private 
practice  with  the  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell  in  New  York  City.  While  with 
that,  firm  he  served  for  several  years  as  legal  adviser  to  the  International  Nickel 
Co.,  being  actively  engaged  in  problems  relating  to  international  arrangements 
for  preventing  leakages  of  war  materials  into  enemy  hands,  and  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Canadian  and  British  governmental  authorities.  When  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  1941  he  was  assigned  to  the  general  I 
counsel’s  office  and  the  caliber  of  his  work  there  resulted  in  his  assignment  to  i 
Cairo,  Egypt,  a  year  later  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,600.  His  salary  in  private 
practice  immediately  prior  to  joining  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  was  $6,200 
per  annum.  Based  upon  the  excellence  of  the  performance  of  his  work  in  Cairo 
he  was  promoted  to  his  present  grade  in  April  of  1943. 

McIntyre,  Francis  E.,  economic  analyst,  $6,500;  May  1942,  analyst,  Lend- 
Lease  Administration,  $5,600;  assistant  professor,  Indiana  University.  Mr.  Me-  j 
Intyre  is  widely  trained  as  a  professional  statistician.  His  doctorate  came  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  was  in  the  field  of  statistics.  Besides  his  university 
research  and  instruction,  he  has  directed  the  statistical  research  of  a  well-known 
private  statistical  organization,  the  Cowles  Commission  for  Research  in  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Mr.  McIntyre  began  his  Government  work  2  years  ago  and  has  received 
increased  responsibility  and  pay  only  in  accord  with  his  demonstrated  ability 
successfully  to  discharge  that  responsibility.  His  principal  activity  at  present 
consists  in  representing  Foreign  Economic  Administration  before  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  on  requirements  matters.  This  ta  k  requires  critical  evaluation  of 
the  statistical  presentations  of  all  claimants  again:- t  United  States  war  production 
as  these  claimants  make  their  requests  for  critical  materials  before  the  allocating 
committees.  In  point  of  service  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  these  com¬ 
mittees. 

Mag,  Edward  A.,  head  attorney  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  $6,500.  Mr.  Mag  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  legal  work  affecting  lend-lease  operations  in  the  Middle  East,  having 
been  head  mission  officer  of  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  in  Cairo, 
immediately  orior  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  | 
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into  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  His  experience  in  private  practice 
and  with  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  directly  qualify  him  to  discharge 
his  present  responsibilities.  Prior  to  his  assignment  to  Egypt  he  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  where  his 
work  was  of  such  high  quality  that  it  resulted  in  his  assignment  to  this  important 
foreign  post.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  18  years’  experience  in  private  practice 
in  New  York  and  New  Britain,  earning  up  to  $6,000  per  year,  as  well  as  2  years’ 
experience  as  special  legal  adviser  with  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

Manghum,  Mason,  Chief,  Trade  Relations  Staff,  and  head  of  New  York  Office 
of  Foreign  Economics  Administration,  $6,500.  His  background  is  primarily  that 
of  commerce  adviser  and  counsel.  He  started  his  career  as  an  examiner  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  For  approximately  15  years  prior  to  his 
returning  to  Government  service  in  1941,  his  salary  was  never  less  than  $10,000 
per  annum.  He  has  been  an  adviser  to  private  business,  to  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  city  governments,  and  to  State  governments.  He  also  engaged  in  other 
private  business  activities.  In  July  1941  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Office  of  Production  Management  and  served  as  head  of  the  Business 
Contact  and  Educational  Brdnch,  of  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  War 
Production  Board  18  months.  His  salary  at  War  Production  Board  was  $6,500. 
He  transferred  to  Lend-Lease  jr  January  1943,  at  $6,500,  as  the  head  liaison  officer 
for  Lend-Lease  to  War  Production  Board  and  other  Government  agencies. 

Marker,  Murray  H.,  head  attorney,  Brazil,  $6,500.  His  background  is  one  of 
broad  experience  in  commercial  and  Government  law.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  Law  School  in  1929  and  became  an  associate  in  the  firm  of 
Barron,  Rice  &  Rockmore  in' New  York  City  in  1940.  For  10  years  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law,  specializing  in  corporation  and  commercial 
practice,  and  he  earned  during  that  period  up  to  $6,000  per  annum.  He  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  before  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  New  York,  and  the  customs  courts  of 
the  United  States.  From  1940  to  1942  he  served  in  the  general  counsel’s  office 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  connection  with  the  coordination  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  Agency  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  From  1942  to  1943 
he  served  as  legal  advisei  to  the  Metals  and  Minerals  Division,  Office  of  Imports, 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  with  particular  reference  to  legal  problems  relating 
to  procuiement  and  development  problems  in  Brazil.  Since  November  1943  he 
has  1  een  general  counsel  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration’s  organiza* 
tion  in  Brazil. 

Medley,  Maxwell  K.,  Office  of  Finance,  $6,500.  From  1935  to  1941  Mr. 
Medley  was  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  obtained  invaluable 
experience  in  the  field  of  accounting.  Four  years  of  this  time  was  spent  in  the 
Finance  Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  in  which  he  was  actively 
engaged  on  all  aspects  of  budgeting,  accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting  of 
appropriated  funds.  The  remaining  3  years  of  this  period  Mr.  Medley  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Management  Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Admimstracion  in  the 
capacity  of  a  financial  and  business  analyst.  From  1941  to  1943  Mr.  Medley 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Fiscal  Division  in  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  in 
such  capacity  directed  all  budget,  accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting  activities 
of  that  organization.  Since  December  1943  he  has  served  as  the  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Administrator  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Finance.  Mr.  Medley’s 
general  experience  in  the  field  of  accounting  methods  and  planning  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  programs  and  accounting  systems  of 
agencies  predecessor  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  qualified  him  for 
his  current  assignment. 

Meeker,  Kenneth  Hayes,  Chief  of  the  Liberia  and  Afghanistan  Section,  $6,500. 
Mr.  Meeker  is  in  charge  of  area  programs  affecting  Liberia  and  Afghanistan  and 
has  general  responsibility  for  measures  concerning  procurement  of  strategic  com¬ 
modities  from  these  countries.  Prior  to  this  assignment  he  was  Chief  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Branch,  Foreign  Liaison  Division,  Lend-Lease  Administration, 
and  special  assistant  to  the  Senior  Assistant  Administrator  in  charge  of  the 
Foreign  Liaison  Division,  earning  $6,500.  His  experience  in  these  assignments 
particularly  fitted  him  for  his  present  position.  He  had  previously  been  in  the 
publishing  business  with  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.  and  as  vice  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  John  Day  Co.,  earning  $6,000  a  year.  From  1934  to  1936  he  was 
acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Professional  and  Clerical  Projects,  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  from  1936  to  1942  Mr.  Meeker  was  general  manager 
of  Robert  McBride  &  Co.,  publishers,  New  York  City. 
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Meiklejohn,  Norman  J.,  head  analyst,  $6,500.  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  by  education 
and  experience,  is  unusually  well  qualified  for  the  position  he  now  holds  as  Chief 
of  the  Military  Products  Section  of  the  Far  East  Enemy  Division,  which  has 
as  its  major  function  the  appraisal  of  Japan’s  capabilities  for  producing  all  items 
for  military  use.  He  combines  first-hand  knowledge  of  machine-manufacturing 
experience  with  long  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  economics  and  the  direction 
of  economic  research.  He  attended  Amherst  College  for  3  years  and  Brown 
University  for  1  year,  specializing  at  the  latter  in  industrial  relations.  He  later 
took  courses  in  heat  treating  and  metallurgy  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  His  business  and  manufacturing  experience  covered  from  1923  to 
1938  and  included  the  position  of  division  superintendent  of  Potter  &  Johnstone 
Machine  Co.  from  1925  to  1931.  In  1936  he  entered  governmental  service, 
starting  at  $2,400  a  year  with  the  Rhode  Island  State  Employment  Service. 
His  career  since  then  has  been  one  of  normal  advancement.  In  1939  he  went  to 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  in  1940  he  joined  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  industrial  analyst,  at  $4,600  a  year,  remaining 
there  until  1942  when  he  joined  the  War  Production  Board  as  industrial  economic 
adviser  and  Chief  of  the  Machinery  and  Equipment  Section,  at  $5,600.  In  this 
position  he  was  responsible  for  the  collection  and  analysis  and  interpretation  and 
presentation  of  information  regarding  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment — experience  directly  related  to  the  position  which 
he  took  with  Foreign  Economic  Administration  on  May  19,  1943. 

Merrell,  Mark,  Chief,  Drugs  and  Health  Supply,  Requirements,  and  Supply 
Branch,  $6,500.  On  leaving  college,  he  worked  for  8  years  in  the  wholesale 
drug  business,  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  medical 
supplies.  In  the  National  Recovery  Administration  he  was  in  charsre  of  all  codes 
pertaining  to  the  drug  industry,  laboratories,  and  professions.  In  March  of  1941 
he  was  hired  by  Donald  Nelson  at  $5,600  in  the  Medical  Supply  Section  of  the 
then  Office  of  Production  Management,  and  in  November  of  1942  he  took  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  Drugs  and  Helath  Supplies  Section  of  Office  of  Lend-Lease 
Admimstration,  at  $6,500 

Miles,  John,  head  statistician,  Office  of  Economic  Programs,  $6,500.  His 
experience  is  predominantly  in  foreign-trade  reporting  and  statistics.  During 
1935-36  be  was  chief  statistician  for  the  International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 
From  1941  to  1943  be  was  Director  of  Statistics  for  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  in  charge  of  shipping  and  foreign-trade  statistical  data.  During  1943-44 
he  was  chief  statistician  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  and  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  foreign-trade  statistical  reporting  and  in  the  analysis  of  operations 
for  administrative  control.  His  promotions  in  the  Government  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  fast  but  clearly  on  the  basis  of  his  actual  accomplishments  and  demonstrated 
anility  to  undertake  greater  responsibilities. 

Miller,  Samuel,  head  administrative  officer,  Ecuador,  $6,500.  As  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  Ecuador,  Mr.  Miller  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  direction  and  coordination  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration’s 
activities  in  that  country,  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  activities  with  other  United  States  agencies  in  Ecuador.  Mr. 
Miller  attended  Stanford  University,  where  he  majored  in  economics.  He  has 
been  employed  by  the  Government  since  1937.  His  first  position  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  with  the  Treasury  Department,  working  on  economic  problems  and 
conditions  in  Central  and  South  America.  From  1939  to  1942  he  worked  for  the 
Labor  Department,  acting  as  the  assistant  Territorial  representative  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  administering  the  wages  and  hours  law.  He  speaks 
Spanish  fluently  and  is  an  expert  on  the  economics  and  commercial  aspects  of 
South  and  Central  America. 

Newman,  Milton  I.,  requirements  officer,  New  Delhi,  India,  $6,500.  He  was 
appointed  to  this  position  only  after  a  substantial  period  of  training  and  experience 
as  to  the  legal  and  administrative  policy  phases  of  the  lend-lease  program.  He  had 
previously  an  excellent  academic  background  and  outstanding  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  New  York  City  corporation  counsel’s  office,  and  as  a  litigation  attorney 
within  and  outside  the  Government.  In  these  positions  he  displayed  definitely 
good  qualities  of  independent  judgment,  handling  of  responsibility,  etc.,  necessary 
to  his  present  position.  His  record  of  actual  accomplishment,  for  over  a  year  bears 
out  these  characteristics  and  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment. 

Noyes,  Charles  P.,  executive  officei,  London  Mission  for  Economic  Affairs, 
$6,500.  He  has  a  degree  of  B.  A.,  from  Yale,  1933,  and  LL.  B.,  Yale  Law  School, 
1936.  For  5  years  he  was  an  associate  in  the  law  firm  of  Winthrop,  Stimson, 
Putnam  and  Roberts,  New  York  City,  advancing  from  $2,100  to  $4,500.  In 
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1941  he  was  employed  in  the  general  counsel’s  office  of  the  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  $4,600  and  was  promoted  about  a  year  later  to  $5,600.  In  1943,  he  was 
made  executive  officer  of  the  Harriman  Mission,  predecessor  to  the  Mission  for 
Economic  Affairs.  On  the  basis  of  his  work  in  the  Lend-Lease  Administration, 
he  was  well  trained  in  the  problems  encountered  in  the  field.  He  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  to  Messrs.  Harriman  and  Reed,  the  present  head  of  the 
mission  and  has  demonstrated  unusual  administrative  ability  as  well  as  skill 
in  the  handling  of  original  problems  and  in  dealing  with  people,  both  very  necessary 
in  work  abroad. 

Oliver,  Douglas  L.,  assistant  special  representative  at  San  Francisco  assigned 
to  the  South  Pacific  division,  $6,500.  Mr.  Ol.ver  is  also  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Admiral  Chester  K.  Nimitz,  United  States  Navy,  and  is  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Commercial  Company  in  the  South  Pacific  area.  His  time  is 
spent  piimarily  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  other  Pacific  islands,  and  during  Mr. 
Ryerson’s  absence  Mr.  Oliver  is  in  charge  of  all  operations.  Because  of  his 
background  in  anthropology  and  special  studies  made  bv  him  in  the  south  Pacific, 
he  is  a  recognized  expert  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  native  populations. 
He  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  our  military  authorities  in  that  area  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  and  partiuclarlv  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  As  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Ryerson,  Mr.  Oliver  was  also  a  member  of  the  oiiginal  Admiral  Byrd 
expedition.  His  duties  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Ryerson,  in  the 
capacity  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Ryerson  when  the  latter  is  present  and  in  charge  of 
the  work  when  Mr.  Ryerson  is  absent  in  the  United  States. 

Parker,  Glowacki  R.,  Chief,  South  Pacific  Division  of  the  Foreign  Procurement 
and  Development  Branch,  $7,250.  The  South  Pacific  Division  was  established 
pursuant  to  a  directive  from  the  United  States  Navy,  which  recpiested  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  (a)  cultivate  and  raise  certain  foodstuffs  locally  in  the  islands  to 
supply  our  armed  forces  and  cut  down  the  need  for  shipping  space;  (5)  supply 
certain  essential  goods  required  by  the  natives;  (c)  construct  housing,  hospitals, 
dock  facilities,  and  waiehouses  and  ( d )  to  support  the  domestic  economy  by  work 
incentive  and  the  acquisition  cf  products  produced  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Parker 
was  selected  to  head  up  this  work  on  the  basis  of  his  executive  experience  of  some 
27  years  in  Government  and  private  business.  Immediately  prior  to  this  assign¬ 
ment  Mr.  Parker  assisted  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  essential  procurement 
and  development  programs  involving  such  strategic  commodities  as  cinchona, 
mahogany,  balsa,  drugs  and  chemicals,  etc.,  and  his  outstanding  work  in  this 
connection  led  to  his  choice  to  head  up  the  South  Pacific  Division.  His  qualifica¬ 
tions  for,  and  his  successful  administ ration  of,  this  work  is  attested  not  only  by 
various  communications  from  Army  and  Navy  officers  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  military  authorities  have  recently  requested  additional  similar  operations 
which  more  than  double  those  originally  contemplated.  Prior  to  entering  Govern¬ 
ment  service  Mr.  Parker  was  engaged  in  an  executive  capacity  in  the  import-export 
trade  and  the  management  and  reorganization  of  various  enterprises  for  a  period 
of  some  19  years,  during  which  his  annual  earnmgs  ranged  from  $6,500  to  $25,000. 

Paschal,  George  R.,  head  economic  intelligence  officer,  Chungking,  China, 
$6,500.  Mr.  Paschal's  work  is  of  an  extremely  confidential  nature,  involving  close 
cooperation  with  our  armed  forces  in  China.  He  is  especially  well  qualified  to 
discharge  his  duties,  both  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
his  experience  of  over  20  years  in  the  field  of  transportation.  Between  1923  and 
1929  he  served  as  an  interpreter  and  as  United  States  vice  consul  in  Peking, 
Chungking,  and  Tientsin,  specializing  in  shipping  and  trade  matters.  For  5 
years  he  was  Chief  of  the  Government  Aid  Section  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
where  he  was  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  studies  on  foreign  shipping  and  ship¬ 
building.  He  prepared  reports  on  the  effects  of  war  upon  shipping  and  ship¬ 
building  in  this  country  and  abroad.  From  the  time  he  joined  the  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare  in  1942  he  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  data 
covering  all  phases  of  water  transportation  in  the  Far  East. 

Perkins,  James  A.,  assistant  to  the  Deput}^  Administrator,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Perkins  handles  special  assignments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Deputy 
Administrator  in  the  fields  of  economic  analysis  and  related  fields.  He  majored 
in  economics  at  Swarthmore  College,  where  he  received  his  B.  A.,  and  later  at 
Princeton  University,  where  he  received  his  M.  A.  and  Ph.D.  in  Economics  and 
Government.  He  has  had  both  academic  and  practical  experience  in  economics 
and  government.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  professor  of  government  at 
Princeton  University  and  assistant  director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs.  Since  the  war,  he  has  served  as  an  economist  and  a  price  executive  with 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  advancing  from  $5,000  to  $6,500  within  a  period 
of  about  2  years.  He  transferred  at  the  latter  salary  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 
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Peter,  Marc,  Jr.,  head  intelligence  officer  at  London,  England,  $6,500.  Mr.  I 
Peter’s  work  is  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  requires  industrial,  economic  and 
architectural  training.  His  training  and  experience  as  an  architect  in  private  ] 
practice  for  over  7  years,  plus  his  experience  in  the  Washington  office  before  being  j 
sent  to  London  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  work  which  he  is  now  doing.  In  I 
private  practice,  he  earned  up  to  $6,000  per  year  and  before  Foreign  Economic  I 
Administration  he  was  employed  by  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  at  $6,500. 

Pettee,  George  S.,  Chief  of  the  European- Axis  Section,  Economic  Potential  j 
Division,  $6,500.  He  received  his  A.  B.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  political  science 
from  Harvard  University  in  1926  and  1937,  respectively.  For  10  years  (1931- 
41),  Mr.  Pettee  served  as  instructor  in  government  at  Harvard  University  with 
courses  in  industry,  foreign  trade,  etc.  At  the  War  Production  Board,  Mr.  Pettee 
was  in  charge  of  research  concerned  with  the  American  requirements  and  supply  of 
imported  strategic  and  critical  materials.  His  employment  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  included  the  preparation  of  basic  reports  on  official  statements  of  all 
belligerent  nations,  with  emphasis  on  economic  aspects  of  the  war  effort,  which 
included  production,  manpower,  price  control  and  inflation,  requirements  and 
supply,  agriculture  and  food,  etc.  The  work  of  the  Division  directed  by  Mr. 
Pettee  is  a'most  purely  analysis  on  the  enemy  war  economy,  covering  all  aspects 
from  raw  materials  and  manpower,  to  finance  and  organization.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  such  a  post  involve  primarily  an  ability  to  direct  and  organize 
research,  which  necessarily  involves  research  experience.  Mr.  Pettee’s  past  j 
studies  and  teaching,  and  past  governmental  experience  in  Washington,  were 
largely  focused  on  the  problems  with  which  he  is  now  dealing. 

Poliak,  Franklin  S.,  head  mission  officer,  $6,500.  Mr.  Poliak  is  in  charge  of 
preparation  of  requirements  programs  for  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
South  Africa  and  the  Rhodesia.s.  ■  In  this  position  he  has  to  consider  require¬ 
ments  for  equipment  and  material  necessary  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  procurement  programs  in  those  countries.  Mr.  Poliak  was  head  attorney 
at  $6,500  in  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  in  which  position  he  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  training  and  experience  in  all  phases  of  the  Lend-Lease  program,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  requirements  work.  He  was  also  for  a  time  Chief  of 
Section  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  $6,500.  Before  coming  to  Washington 
he  was  in  private  law  practice  with  Sullivan  and  Cromwell  in  New  York  City, 
and  for  over  2  years  was  special  assistant  to  the  attorney  general  of  New 
York  at  $7,200. 

Poore,  Francis  R.,  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Personnel,  $6,500. 
As  director  of  personnel  operations  he  supervises  day  to  day  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel.  Mr.  Poore  has  been  employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  past  25  years  and  has  a  wide  experience  in  the  administrative  management  I 
field.  His  experience  during  the  past  10  years,  in  which  he  held  responsible  ! 
positions  in  the  Government  and  in  particular  the  knowledge  gained  while  he  was  i 
Personnel  Officer  and  Foreign  Service  Administrative  Officer  for  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  made  him  well  qualified  for  his  present  position.  His  earn¬ 
ings  have  increased  gradually  commensurate  with  his  assuming  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  he  lias  been  at  $6,500  since  July,  1943. 

Powell,  William  G.,  head  analyst,  $6,500.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  combination  engi-  j 
neer  and  analyst  whose  education  and  professional  experience  fit  him  for  the 
position  he  holds  in  the  Basic  Industries  Section  in  the  Far  East  Enemy  Division, 
in  which  he  has  the  responsibility  for  the  analysis  of  miscellaneous  but  war- 
inportant  industries  in  Japan  and  the  broad  capital  equipment  field.  His  entire 
career  has  been  devoted  to  engineering  and  engineering  research  and  for  many 
years  his  earnings  have  been  at  or  above  the  present  level.  He  received  a  civil 
engineering  degree  at  Cooper  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1910  and  another  engi¬ 
neering  degree  from  the  Yale  University  Scientific  School  in  1917.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  a  transportation  engineer  and  for  several  years  after  his  return 
from  service  in  the  First  World  War  he  operated  a  short-line  railroad  in  New  York 
State.  His  later  experience  includes  that  of  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Lawrence  Industrial  Bureau  at  Lawrence,  Mass.;  city  manager  of  Ashland, 
Ky.,  1933  to  1935;  Chief  Engineer  Resettlement  Administration,  1935  to  1938; 
executive  director  of  Beaumont,  Tex.  Industrial  Bureau,  1938  to  1941;  and  Chief 
of  the  War  Facilities  Unit,  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  1941  to  1943. 

It  was  because  of  his  broad  experience  that  he  was  chosen  for  his  present  position 
in  mid-1943. 

Rosenberg,  Allen  R.,  Chief  of  Section,  Liberated  Areas  Branch,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Rosenberg’s  duties  require  him  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  has  recently  returned  from  a  successful 
mission  to  London  where  he  was  engaged  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
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Economic  Administration  with  that  of  the  military  authorities  and  the  British 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  particularly  in  the  field  of  territories  expected  to 
be  liberated  from  enemy  control  in  the  very  near  future.  He  has  been  highly 
commended  for  his  excellent  work  by  General  Hilldring,  Chief  of  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  of  the  War  Department.  The  competent  manner  in  which  he  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  responsibilities  since  joining  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare  in  1941,  has  resulted  in  his  present  assignment.  Prior  to  that  time  he  has 
been  engaged  in  responsible  legal  work  for  various  Government  agencies  since  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  193G  including  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Rowlands,  E.  M.,  Assistant  Chief,  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Division,  Office  of 
Food  Programs,  $6,500.  His  work  consists  of  reviewing  requirements  of  farm 
machinery  and  processing  machinery,  feeds,  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides  and 
pesticides,  and  acquiring  and  handling  of  contingency  reserves  of  foodstuffs  and 
agricultural  supplies  against  the  prospective  needs  of  occupied  areas.  Upon  finish¬ 
ing  his  education  in  1924,  he  took  over  the  management  of  a  640  acre  farm  or¬ 
ganization  involving  the  actual  operation  of  four  farms  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
years.  He  later  became  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Bank  of  Cambria,  Wis¬ 
consin.  His  earnings  from  all  sources  for  the  period  from  1924  to  1939  ranged 
from  $5,000  to  $12,000  annually.  In  1940  he  was  appointed  Senior  Administrative 
Officer  of  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Later  in  1940,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Regional  Director  and  early  in  1941  he  was  made  Assistant  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  staff  and  field  operations  of  the  Region.  Later 
in  1941,  he  was  transferred  to  Washington  and  made  Special  Assistant  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  In  January  1943,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Equipment 
Exports  Staff  of  the  Office  of  Imports.  In  this  position  he  assisted  the  Chief  of 
the  Equipment  Exports  Staff  in  organizing  the  requirements  and  supply  sections 
of  each  Division  of  the  Office  of  Imports,  and  in  correlating  the  various  require¬ 
ments  of  these  Divisions  for  submission  to  the  War  Production  Board  for  alloca¬ 
tions  of  materials.  The  latter  experience  is  particularly  pertinent  to  his  present 
position. 

Schneider,  Chico  H.,  head  mineral  specialist,  New  Caledonia,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Schneider  has  been  given  the  responsibility  of  taking  necessary  measures  to  step 
up  production  of  nickel  in  New  Caledonia,  the  world’s  second  largest  source  of  this 
mineral.  Nickel  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  practically  all  armaments  and 
armor  plate.  Mr.  Schneider  has  worked  for  the  American  Metal  Company,  the 
British  Ministry  of  Supply  and  Copper  Exporters,  Inc.,  earning  up  to  $15,000. 
He  is  on  loan  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  from  the  American  Metals 
Company. 

Schneider,  Joseph  Z.,  head  analyst,  $6,500.  As  Chief  of  the  Basic  Industries 
Section  of  the  Far  East  Enemy  Division,  Dr.  Schneider  has  the  responsibility  for 
directing  the  analysis  of  all  of  the  basic  industries  of  Japan,  such  as  iron,  steel, 
chemicals,  nonferrous  metals,  power,  etc.,  and  practically  all  of  his  education  and 
professional  experience  contribute  to  his  qualifications  for  this  assignment.  He 
was  educated  largely  in  his  native  country,  Czechoslovakia,  receiving  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  1914,  Master  of  Science  in  1919,  and  Chemical  Engineer  in  1920. 
From  1920  to  1922  he  was  employed  as  Chief  of  the  Drugs  and  Dyestuffs  Depart¬ 
ment  of  an  import-export  firm  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  during  this  period  he 
traveled  in  other  parts  of  the  Far  East.  In  1926  and  1927  he  was  a  consulting 
chemist  in  Praha.  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  1928  and  1929  he  was  a  consulting 
engineer  associated  with  a  Chicago  concern.  From  1930  to  1939  he  was  professor 
and  head  of  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Commerce  at  Praha.  In  1939 
and  1940  he  was  director  of  education  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bata  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Ataman,  Inc.,  at  Belcamp,  Md.  From  1940  to  1942 
he  was  professor  at  the  Madison  College,  department  of  chemistry,  Harrisonburg, 
Ya.  He  is  an  expert  on  the  basic  industries  of  Japan  with  which  his  work  is 
primarily  concerned. 

Schwinn,  Walter  K.,  head  intelligence  officer  in  Italy,  $6,500.  Mr.  Schwinn’s 
work  involves  obtaining  and  analyzing  economic  intelligence  information,  which 
work  is  carried  on  under  his  supervision  by  a  small  group  of  intelligence  officers  who 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  armed  forces.  Prior  to  his  present  assignment 
Mr.  Schwinn  served  as  intelligence  officer  in  Algiers,  where  his  work  was  so  effective 
that  he  was  chosen  for  his  present  post.  Before  going  to  Algiers  he  had  rigorous 
training  in  Washington  in  work  of  the  type  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  His 
experience  in  private  life  in  newspaper  work,  specializing  in  foreign  affairs,  formed 
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a  valuable  background — requiring,  as  it  did,  the  ability  to  seek  out  information  and 
thereafter  to  sift  and  appraise  it. 

Shirer,  John  T.,  head  economic  analyst,  $6,500.  Mr.  Shirer  worked  on  many 
types  of  studies  and  reports  after  joining  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration 
in  1941,  including  preparation  of  special  reports  and  recommendations  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  Mr.  Stettinius.  For  7  years  he  was  an  analyst  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Wrote  various  reports  and  was  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
analysts  during  preparation  of  material  for  public  hearings.  Mr.  Shirer  was 
with  the  Standard  Statistics  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City  for  5  years,  his  work 
■with  this  organization  being  devoted  largely  to  the  preparation  of  industry  and 
individual  company  analyses.  Among  the  industries  in  which  he  specialized 
were  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  tobacco,  leather  and  shoes,  meat 
packing,  and  drugs.  This  type  of  work  provided  broad  experience  in  the  fields 
of  economic  statistics,  finance  and  accounting.  Prior  to  working  for  the  Standard 
Statistics  Co.,  he  was  financial  analyst  with  Investors  Research  Bureau,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Shirer  had  specialized  training  at  college  and  did  graduate  study  in 
economics  and  finance  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Skinitzero,  Louis  J.,  assistant  to  the  special  representative,  Venezuela,  $6,500. 
Mr.  Skinitzero  was  born  in  Spain,  educated  in  Belgium,  and  worked  in  France. 
For  14  years  he  worked  with  the  Latin-American  Press  Association,  Paris,  on 
assignments  covering  trade  and  commercial  relationships  between  United  States 
of  America,  Europe,  and  Latin  America.  For  5  years  he  worked  for  the  Chrysler 
Corporation,  Detroit,  in  the  export  division,  directing  field  operations  in  Latin 
America.  In  1941  he  represented  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  on 
the  Appeals  and  Reviews  Committee  of  Export  Control  in  the  Economic 
Defense  Board,  and  in  1942  he  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Warfare 
as  Chief  of  the  Field  Coordination  Division.  Particularly  because  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  commercial  and  governmental  fields  in  South  America,  Mr.  Skinitzero  is 
qualified  for  this  position. 

Stephan,  Harold,  assistant  chief,  Metals  and  Minerals  Division,  Requirements 
and  Supply  Branch,  $6,500.  He  was  graduated  in  1929  from  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical  engineering. 
Until  1931  he  was  employed  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Hanley  Co., 
of  Bradford,  Pa.  From  October  1931  until  February  1941  he  was  with  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  where  he  worked  on  studies  of  United  States  trade  in 
metals  and  minerals  products.  In  February  1941  he  was  loaned  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  the  Administrator  of  Export  Control  in  connection  with  the 
licensing  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  in  August  of  that  year  transferred  to  that 
office.  Since  then  he  has  worked  through  practically  all  phases  of  the  licensing 
of  metals  and  minerals  products.  He  has,  therefore,  special  professional  and 
experience  qualifications  for  his  present  position. 

Stone,  Edmund  J.,  Chief,  Intelligence  Section,  $6,500.  Mr.  Stone’s  academic 
training  includes  an  M.  A.  degree  in  the  field  of  international  trade  and  finance. 
For  2  years  he  was  a  research  fellow  with  Brookings  Institute.  Since  July  1936 
he  held  several  positions  in  the  Federal  Government,  including  that  of  economic 
analyst  dealing  with  industry,  production,  supply,  and  procurement  problems. 
In  December  1943  he  transferred  from  the  War  Production  Board  at  the  same 
salary  and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  and 
the  preparation  of  recommendations  with  respect  to  industry  operations  in  Axis- 
occupied  European  countries.  Both  by  training  and  experience,  he  was  qualified 
for  his  present  position,  and  his  earnings  have  increased  in  the  Government  gradu¬ 
ally  only  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifying  for  and  assuming  increased  responsibilities. 

Sundelson,  J.  Wilner,  Head  Requirements  Officer,  London  Mission  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  $6,500.  Mr.  Sundelson’s  background  of  business  experience,  teach¬ 
ing,  research  work,  and  travel  renders  him  unusually  qualified  for  his  position  as 
head  requirements  officer  in  the  London  Mission  for  Economic  Affairs.  He  has 
lived  and  studied  abroad;  has  a  B.  A.  from  Minerva  College  in  7urich,  Switzer¬ 
land;  a  B.  S.,  an  M.  A.,  and  a  Ph.  D.  (economics)  from  Columbia  University  in 
this  country;  has  worked  as  an  investment  adviser  and  financial  analyst  on  Wall 
Street;  has  done  research  work  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  various 
other  private  agencies;  taught  economics;  and  had  an  annual  earned  income  of 
$7,500  before  entering  full-time  Government  service  at  $6,500.  Mr.  Sundelson 
has  had  as  much  experience  as  any  single  person  in  the  field  of  estimating  require¬ 
ments  for  those  areas  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  which  will  be  liberated  from 
enemy  control.  Also  he  has  worked  closely  with  British  and  American  military 
and  civilian  authorities  in  this  field.  He  is  universally  regarded  as  a  man  of 
unusual  talents  and  ability. 
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Timberg,  Sigmund,  Chief,  Property  Relations  Division,  Liberated  Areas  Branch, 
$5,600.  Mr.  Timberg’s  position  requires  knowledge  of  corporate  finance  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  finance  organization  in  connection  with  property  rights  in  areas  which 
will  shortly  be  liberated  from  enemy  control.  He  is  particularly  qualified  for  such 
work  by  reason  of  his  legal  training  in  Roman,  civil,  and  international  law,  and 
his  experience  in  private  legal  practice  with  the  firm  of  Strauss  &  Kenyon,  in  New 
York,  his  work  with  the  Government  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  his  experience  since  1942  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor  agencies.  In  the  latter  connection  he  has  had  charge  of  work  on  cartels 
and  commodity  controls  in  the  Reoccupation  Division  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare. 

He  knows  both  French  and  German  and  has  done  considerable  traveling  in 
French-  and  German-speaking  areas.  He  has  served  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  had  considerable  dealings  in  international  commodity  agreements. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  rendered  special  services  to  congressional  committees, 
including  the  Nye  committee  investigating  the  munitions  industry,  the  Tempo¬ 
rary  National  Economic  Committee,  the  Senate  Patents  Committee,  and  the 
War  Contracts  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Tirana,  Rifat,  Chief,  Economic  Reconstruction  Division,  $6,500.  Mr.  Tirana 
was  employed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland  for  9  years  during 
which  he  occupied  among  others  the  following  positions:  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Financial  Committee  of  the  League  in  charge  of  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  Austria,  Hungary,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Estonia;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Gold  Delegation  of  the  League  of  Nations;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Banking 
Commission  of  the  World  Economic  Conference  in  London  in  1933;  Secretary  to 
Senator  Key  Pittman  of  the  United  States  Senate,  when  latter  was  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Silver  Subcommittee  of  the  World  Economic  Conference; 
editor  and  part  contributor  of  the  two  annual  volumes  on  Money  and  Banking; 
adviser  on  central  and  southesatern  Europe.  Later,  for  3  years,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a  foreign  economist  in  charge  of  work  dealing 
with  the  European  central  banks,  serving  also  as  an  adviser  on  the  Nazi  economic 
system.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Spoil  of  Europe,  a  study  of  Nazi  economic 
techniques.  Mr.  Tirana  has  been  engaged  in  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
work  ever  since  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  in  1942. 
He  initiated  and  organized  the  work  on  the  Middle  East  and  problems  connected 
with  the  Middle  East  supply  center  involving  the  direction,  control,  appraisal, 
and  coordination  of  the  entire  operations,  research,  analysis,  and  liaison  with 
the  division  dealing  w  ith  all  civilian  problems  arising  on  the  liberation  of  territory 
by  the  Allied  forces.  He  has  recently  been  in  Italy  as  special  assistant  to  Hon. 
Henry  F.  Grady,  American  Minister  and  member  of  the  Allied  Control  Com¬ 
mission  for  Italy'  during  which  he  assisted  in  negotiations  with  Allied  and  Italian 
authorities. 

Valentine,  L.  L.,  Chief,  Appropriation  Account  Division,  $6,500.  Mr.  Valentine 
has  had  approximately  7  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  Federal  finance  and 
budgetary  work  which  particularly  qualifies  him  for  his  present  position.  He 
has  been,  successively,  State  supervisor  of  finance,  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion;  State  Director  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  Executive  Assistant,  Division  of 
Finance  and  Statistics,  and  Assistant  Director  and  Director,  Division  of  Finance 
and  Statistics,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $6,500,  the  latter  being  the 
salary  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  to  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  He 
holds  the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College. 

Van  Wagenen,  Hugh  R.,  head  production  officer,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
$6,500.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  supervises  production  and  procurement  of  South 
African  copper,  chrome,  Iceland  spar,  fluorspar,  and  other  strategically  important 
metals  and  minerals  needed  in  our  effort.  In  addition  he  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  proper  expenditure  of  a  Government  loan 
amounting  to  $1,500,000  for  plant  expansion  of  the  O’Kiep  copper  mine.  Mr. 
Van  V  agenen  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a  mining  engineer  in  charge  of 
operations  in  the  United  States,  Chile,  British  Colombia,  and  Mexico  and  earned 
up  to  $12,000  a  year  as  mining  engineer  and  up  to  $100  per  day  as  consultant 
to  private  concerns. 

V  arner,  Howry  H..  head  administrative  officer,  San  Francisco,  assigned  to 
the  South  Pacific  Division,  $6,500.  Mr.  Warner,  immediately  prior  to  joining 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  was  assistant  director  of  food  control  in 
Honolulu  under  the  military  government,  in  charge  of  licensing  food,  directing 
local  production  policy  and  exports  and  imports.  He  has  been  placed  in  charge 
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of  all  operations  in  the  forward  areas,  including  Guadalcanal,  Tulagi,  Bougainville, 
New  Georgia,  the  Admiralty  Islands,  etc.  In  this  capacity  he  has  charge  of  all 
food  specialists  and  technicians  in  carrying  out  general  plans  formulated  by 
Messrs.  R verson  and  Oliver  in  New  Caledonia.  His  headquarters  are  on  Guadal¬ 
canal.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  in  these  military  areas  he  works  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  our  armed  forces.  His  experience  of  over  20  years  in  agricultural  work 
in  California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  clearly  qualifies  him  for  the  highly  im¬ 
portant  work  which  he  is  now  performing  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Washington,  George  T.,  head  mission  officer,  $6,500.  Mr.  Washington  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor  of  philosophy  from  Yale  in  June  1928;  his  bachelor  of  literature 
from  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  June  1931,  and  his  bachelor  of  laws 
from  Yale  I  aw  School,  June  1942.  He  was  with  the  firm  of  Root,  Clark,  Buckner 
&  Eall'antine,  New  York  City,  for  5  years  as  an  attorney  and  was  receiving  a  salary 
of  $6,800  per  annum  at  the  time  lie  left  the  firm  to  join  the  facultv  of  Cornell 
Universitv  Law  School  as  associate  professor  of  law.  In  March  1942,  he  was 
employed  bv  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  as  principal  attorney  $5,600, 
prior  to  which  time  he  was  earning  $6,250  at  Cornell.  He  was  later  promoted 
to  the  position  of  head  attorney  at  $6,500  per  annum  and  soon  after  was  assigned 
to  the  position  of  head  mission  officer  at  the  same  salarv.  His  experience  as  a 
practicing  attorney  included  many  types  of  work  including  litigation,  banking, 
brokerage,  corporal  ion  laws,  and  commercial  law  generally.  His  education  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  law  plus  his  knowledge  of  lend-lease  operations  par- 
ticularlv  qualified  him  for  his  present  position. 

Waterston,  Albert,  chief  of  statistics  and  analysis  service,  Bureau  of  Supplies, 
$6,500.  Mr.  Waterston  held  important  positions  in  the  Office  of  Exports,  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  earning  $6,500  as  principal  business  analyst.  He  was 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Controlled  Materials  Division  and  later  was  Chief  of  the 
Statistics  and  Reports  Division  in  the  Office  of  Fconomic  Warfare.  Before 
joining  the  Board  of  Fconomic  Warfare  in  1942  Mr.  Waterston  was  associate  price 
executive  at  $5,600  with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  in  charge  of  the 
Radio,  Furniture,  Bedding  and  Rug,  and  Personal  and  Household  Accessories 
Sections.  He  had  many  years  of  experience  in  various  businesses  in  New  York 
City  as  salesman,  manager,  and  owner  and  was  an  instructor  in  economics  at 
New  York  University,  where  he  had  gotten  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  He 
also  got  a  master  of  arts  from  Columbia,  specializing  in  statistical  methods  and 
economics. 

Williams,  Philip  T.,  Deputy  Director,  White  Pa.per  Policy  Staff,  $6,500.  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  in  Government  service  for  the  past  10  years  as  Finance 
Examiner,  Public  Works  Administration  ($4,500);  examiner,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  ($4,200);  Chief,  Bolt,  Nut,  Screw  and  Screw  Machine 
Products  Section,  War  Production  Board  ($4,500);  representative  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  of  the  office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  ($6,500);  and  Deputy  Director, 
White  Paper  Policy  Staff,  Foreign  Economic  Administration  ($6,500).  Prior  to 
that  time  he  was  associated  with  Harris  Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York  (investment 
securities),  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corporation  and  Universal  Credit  Co. 
While  with  Universal  Credit  Co.,  he  was  manager  of  the  Mexico  City,  branch 
office  ($7,100).  The  6  months  spent  in  New  Zealand  with  the  lend-lease  mission 
gave  Mr.  Williams  first  hand  knowledge  of  field  operations  and  the  manner  in 
■which  the  present  Foreign  Economic  Administration  mission  personnel  may  be 
used  in  the  application  of  policy  and  the  functions  of  the  White  Paper  Policy 
Staff  office.  Also,  the  knowledge  acquired  during  his  14  months  with  the  War 
Production  Board  is  valuable  to  this  present  staff  operation  inasmuch  as  we 
must  keep  closely  informed  regarding  conservation  and  allocation  orders,  the 
supply  position  in  this  country  on  all  types  of  materials  and  products,  and  the 
10  months  spent  in  Mexico  as  manager  of  the  Universal  Credit  Co.  branch  there 
gave  him  an  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  foreign  exchange  and  foreign  banking 
methods  which  is  useful  in  his  present  job. 

Wynn,  Sproesser,  assistant  special  representative,  Bolivia,  $6,500.  As  assist¬ 
ant  special  representative  in  Bolivia,  Mr.  Wynn  shares  responsibility  for  the 
direction  and  coordination  of  Foreign  Fconomic  Administration  activities  in  that 
country  with  the  special  representative.  Mr.  Wynn  graduated  from  Texas 
Christian  University  and  received  a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  maiored  in  economics  and  government,  while  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  included  beside  law,  labor  management  and  Spanish.  He  practiced 
law  as  an  individual  for  over  a  year  after  leaving  the  university,  then  joined  a 
law  firm  in  Fort  Worth.  During  1942,  the  last  year  in  Texas  prior  to  joining  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  he  earned  $12,000.  In  December  1942  he  was 
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employed  as  a  principal  business  analyst  by  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  at 
$5,600.  After  he  had  spent  5  months  in  Bolivia  where  his  work  could  be  evaluated 
in  relation  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  program  in  that  country,  he 
was  promoted  to  $6,500,  which  salary  has  continued  since  May  1943.  Because 
of  his  educational  background,  his  skill  in  directing  personnel,  and  his  special 
aptitude  for  working  in  close  harmony  with  other  United  States  representatives 
in  a  most  difficult  time  in  Bolivia,  Mr.  Wynn  is  clearly  qualified  for  his  present 
position  and  salary. 

Bryan,  Carter  R.,  Eastern  European  Section,  $5,600.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been 
chief  of  the  Vienna  Bureau  for  the  London  Times,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
International  News  Service,  and  he  has  traveled  extensively  in  almost  all  of  the 
European  countries  both  before  and  during  the  period  of  German  occupation. 
He  also  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  several  foreign  languages,  and  he  has  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophv  in  the  field  of  political  science.  In  1940  he  became  inter¬ 
national  editor  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  instituted 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  as  well  as  the  International  Reference  Service. 
He  also  served  as  Chief  of  the  Mexico  and  Central  American  Sections  of  the 
Bureau. 

Nathan,  Kurt,  shipping  analyst,  Liberated  Areas  Branch,  $3,800.  Mr.  Nathan 
has  had  some  1 1  years  experience  in  private  business  plus  over  a  year’s  experience 
in  the  Government,  all  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  e'perience  in  exports,  foreign 
trade  and  transportation.  For  several  years  he  was  with  a  large  export  firm  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  thereafter  he  spent  some  time  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  district  agency  of  all  the  leading  Dutch  steamship  companies  at  Leipzig. 
After  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  as  for  7  years  the  export  and  foreign  trade 
manager  of  S.  Stern,  Stiner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  and  for  8  years  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  joining  Government  service,  he  was  engaged  in  executive  positions 
and  earned  approximately  $10,000  per  annum.  In  addition  to  his  broad  trans¬ 
portation  and  shipping  experience,  Mr.  Nathan  has  traveled  widely  and  has  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  all  of  which  gives  him  special  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 

Boke,  Richard  L.,  economist,  $5,600.  Mr.  Boke  is  presently  detailed  to  the 
field  staff  since  he  is  soon  to  survey  the  food  production  program  in  Chile  and 
Peru,  and  in  Ecuador,  attempt  to  negotiate  for  the  production  and  procurement 
of  rice.  Mr.  Boke  attended  both  Antioch  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  has  had  a  broad  background  of  agricultural  and  economic  experience.  Since 
1933  he  has  held  responsible  positions  in  the  field  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since  1941  he  has  been 
with  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  occupying  first  the  position  of 
Assistant  Executive  Director;  secondly,  Director  of  Field  Operatioi'S.  This  work 
related  principally  to  agricultural  development  and  production  in  Latin  America. 
Since  February  1944  he  has  been  emploved  in  the  Office  of  Food  Programs  of 
Foreign  Economics  Administration  handling  policy  matters  in  connection  with 
procurement  and  development  of  foods  in  Latin  America.  He  has  been  earning 
his  present  salary  continuously  since  January  1942  and  joined  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  with  no  increase. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  gentlemen;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Cox.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Friday,  May  12,  1944. 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

STATEMENTS  OF  WAFEEN  LEE  PIEESON,  PRESIDENT;  DAVID  B. 
GPIFFIN,  ASSISTANT  TEFASUEER,  AND  HAWTHORNE  AREY, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Pierson,  will  you  give  us  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
loans  you  have  made,  the  status  of  the  loans,  and  any  delinquencies 
and  the  profits? 
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Mr.  Taber.  The  balance  sheet  and  operating  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pierson.  As  stated  in  our  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bank  meets  all  of  its  administrative  expenses  out  of  earnings  and 
this  is  a  request  for  allocation  of  a  portion  of  its  funds  rather  than  for 
an  appropriation.  The  text  of  the  prepared  statement  follows  closely 
our  justification  of  estimates,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

(Statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  was  created  in  1934  with  broad  bank¬ 
ing  powers  to  facilitate  exports  and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  United  States  and  the  governments,  agencies,  and  nationals  of  other 
nations.  To  further  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade  and  the  expansion  of 
world  markets  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  in  September  1940  increased  the 
lending  authority  of  the  bank  in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  loans,  inter  alia,  to 
develop  the  resources,  stabilize  the  economy,  and  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing 
of  products  in  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Dank  is  authorized 
to  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  or  other  obligations  to  it  aggregating 
not  in  excess  of  $700,000,000. 

Prior  to  the  war  in  Europe  the  major  activities  of  the  bank  involved  financing 
the  export  of  surplus  agricultural  crops  and  assisting  United  States  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  of  manufactured  products,  principally  capital  goods  such  as  railway 
equipment  and  machinery,  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  firms  utilizing  cheap 
labor  or  supported  by  Government  subsidy.  In  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  principal  emphasis  was  upon  the  development  of  highway  and 
railway  transportation  systems  in  order  to  make  accessible  those  products  which 
were  required  in  the  United  States  and  which  would  furnish  the  dollar  exchange 
to  make  payment  for  purchases  from  us. 

During  the  war  the  bank  has  assisted  in  meeting  this  country’s  changing  needs 
in  the  field  of  foreign  finance.  Today  it  is  engaged  in  financing  the  exportation 
of  materials  and  equipment  required  for  projects  of  vital  interest  to  the  war 
effort  aswill  as  the  development  of  those  resources  of  other  countries  fundamental  to 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  our  mutual  trade.  In  addition,  the  bank  is 
cooperating  with  private  commercial  banks  and  United  States  suppliers  and 
exporters  in  arranging  suitable  letters  of  credit  designed  to  continue,  so  far  as 
possible  under  wartime  conditions,  the  shipment  to  Latin  America  of  those 
products  necessary  to  the  economic  life  of  the  various  countries. 

A  statement  of  the  number  of  loans  or  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  bank  fails 
to  reflect  fully  the  amount  of  work  required  of  its  staff  in  connection  with  the 
authorization,  the  disbursement,  and  the  collection  of  loans."  Each  application 
requires  careful  analysis  and  individual  study.  When  a  loan  has  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  trustees  or  executive  committee  of  the  bank  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  letters  of  instruction,  formal  contracts,  and  other  legal  documents. 
Thereafter,  in  cases  where  the  credit  provides  for  projects  to  be  submitted  to  the 
bank  for  approval  prior  to  the  disbursement  of  funds,  such  projects  frequently 
require  not  only  a  careful  analysis  from  a  banking  standpoint  but  also  a  thorough 
engineering  or  other  technical  examination.  Nearly  a  third  of  aggregate  amounts 
advanced  under  credits  are  disbursed  through  the  facilities  of  private  banks  and 
financial  institutions.  While  this  method  of  disbursement  enables  us  to  operate 
with  a  smaller  staff  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  nevertheless  all  of  these 
transactions  must  be  entered  on  our  records  and  must  receive  careful  and  con¬ 
tinuous  supervision.  Only  in  rare  instances  are  loans  effected  through  a  single 
disbursement  and  practically  all  loans  are  repaid  in  installments.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  two  loans  are  of  the  same  nature,  the  work  cannot  be  standardized 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

In  order  to  meet  the  many  new  problems  which  the  war  has  created  in  this 
hemisphere  and  in  order  to  justify  the  support  which  we  are  seeking  from  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  projects  to  be  financed  through  loans  recently  approved 
must  be  carried  out  expeditiously  and  with  extreme  care.  In  many  instances 
supervision  and  periodic  inspections  in  the  field  are  necessary  to  insure  comple¬ 
tion  of  projects  and  to  provide  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  materials  and 
equipment  financed  under  the  credits.  The  bank  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  for  the  careful  and  expeditious  administration  of  its  out¬ 
standing  credits  with  a  minimum  staff.  However,  as  existing  commitments  are 
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converted  into  active  credits  a  gradual  increase  in  the  staff  will  be  essential  for  the 
continued  efficient  performance  of  functions  of  the  bank. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  purchases  for  export  cannot  be  effected  as  in  peace¬ 
time  trade  and  that  manufacturers  and  suppliers  are  now  justified  in  requesting 
letters  of  credit  or  immediate  payment  against  documents  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Such  a  situation  increases  the  administrative  problems  of  the  bank.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  again  that  authorization  of  a  commitment  by 
the  bank  is  not  followed  by  a  single  transfer  of  funds,  but  that  in  order  to  assure 
the  utilization  of  the  funds  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  loan  disbursements 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  make  appropriate  payments  or  reimbursements  for 
proper  expenditures.  As  an  example,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
$45,000,000  credit  to  the  Brazilian  steel  plant,  the  bank  has  opened  letters  of 
credit  and  made  individual  commitments  to  cover  more  than  6,000  orders  which 
have  already  been  placed  in  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  loan 
has  involved  over  5,000  individual  disbursements  and  before  the  full  credit  has 
been  utilized  there  will  have  been  a  total  of  more  than  30,000  transactions. 
Similar  situations  prevail  in  many  other  credits  of  this  type. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  books  of  the  bank  120  loans  and  commitments  in¬ 
volving  28  foreign  governments  or  the  agencies  or  nationals  thereof.  Also  the 
bank  has  at  present  entered  into  23  contracts  with  23  Latin-American  banks  and 
176  contracts  with  31  United  States  banks  pursuant  to  which  letters  of  credit 
are  opened  or  disbursements  made  from  time  to  time  as  purchases  are  effected 
from  the  United  States. 

To  April  30,  1944,  the  bank  had  effected  disbursements  aggregating  $451,655,- 
487.52  of  which  amount  $234,486,004.20  had  been  repaid.  Outstanding  loans 
as  of  that  date  totaled  $217,169,483.32.  Undisbursed  commitments  total  $403,- 
267,988.33  with  respect  to  many  of  which  detailed  negotiations  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lean  contracts  and  other  legal  documents  will  be  necessary. 

Earnings  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  have  been  as  follows: 

1939  _  $1,  744~  630.  74  1942 _  $7,  544,  080.  13 

1940  _  3,300,186.09  1943 _  7,635,080.06 

1941  _  5,  384,  623.  97 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  operating  with  a  staff  of  6  officers  and  55 
employees  of  varying  grades,  including  the  legal  staff,  the  accounting  staff, 
secretarial  staff,  etc.  A  bank  in  New  York  whose  business  is  of  a  nature  com¬ 
parable  to  ours  and  whose  total  assets  amount  to  only  $40,000,000  maintains  a 
staff  of  11  officers  and  138  other  personnel. 

The  bank  meets  all  of  its  administrative  expenses  out  of  earnings  and  authority 
is,  therefore,  requested  for  the  allocation  of  a  portion  of  its  own  funds  rather  than 
for  an  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  your  expenses  are  from  your 
own  funds,  and  the  figures  provided  here  are  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  expenditures  from  your  own  funds. 

Mr.  Pierson.  That  is  correct.  I  have  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
loans  up  to  the  close  of  business  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(Statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Daily  summary  of  loans,  cumulative  from  Feb.  12,  1934 


Latin  America 

China 

Other 

Total 

Authorizations..  _ _ 

Cancelations  and  expirations. -- 

Disbursements..  _  ... 

Repayments _ 

Outstanding  loans _ _ _ 

Undisbursed  commitments . 

Total,  undisbursed  com¬ 
mitments  plus  out¬ 
standing  loans . 

$799,  599, 914. 99 
223,  446,  895.  88 
233,  993,  321.  24 
112,419, 388. 93 

$138, 943.329, 99 
4,  526,  800.  00 
116,  442,  272.37 
58,  564,  433. 13 

$247,  269,  613.  56 

102,  905,  308.  21 

103,  558,  186.  63 
63,  814,  532.  82 

$1,185,812,858.  54 
330,  879, 004. 09 
453,  993,  780.  24 
234,  798,  354.  88 

121, 573, 932. 31 
342, 159,  697.  87 

57,  877, 839.  24 
17,  974,  257.  62 

39, 743,  653. 81 
40,806,118.  72 

219,  195,  425.  36 
400,  940,  074.  21 

463, 733, 630. 18 

75, 852, 096. 86 

80,  549,  772.  53 

620, 135,  499. 57 
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Mr.  Taber.  You  also  have  given  us  the  operating  statement? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes;  this  shows  conditions  as  of  April  30  of  this  year. 
(Statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Statement  of  condition  as  of  Apr.  30,  1944 
ASSETS 


Cash  in  Treasury _ , _  $126,  062.  28 

Cash  items  in  transit _  21,  324.  30 

Special  deposits _  103,  178.  49 


Total  cash _ * _  $250,  565.  07 

Deposits  with  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation _  57,  350,  000.  00 

Loans: 


Direct _ _ _ $142,  466,  426.  92 

Acceptances  by  other  banks — contra _  74,  703,  056.  40 


Total  loans _ 217,  169,  483.  32 

Assignments,  claims _ ». _  2.  00 

Interest  earned  but  not  due _  2,  365,  783.  27 

Other  assets _  153,  476.  92 


Total  assets 


277,  289,  310  58 


LIABILITIES 

Accounts  payable _ 

Collateral  funds _ 

Discount  collected  but  not  earned _ 

Deposits  by  participants  in  loans _ 

Acceptances  by  other  banks — contra _ 

Assignments,  claims _ 

Unallocated  receipts _ . _ 

Preferred  stock _  $174,  000,  000.  00 

Common  stock _  1,  000,  000.  00 

Reserve  for  contingencies _  209,  755.  82 

Undivided  profits _  20,  203,  354.  58 


9,  753.  18 
•  55,  203.  81 

108,  184.  79 
5,  925,  230.  10 
74,  703,  056.  40 
2.  00 
1,  074,  769.  90 


Total  capital _  195,  413,  110.  40 

Total  liabilities _  277,  289,  310.  58 


BRAZIL  STEEL  PLANT 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Mr.  Pierson,  will  you  tell  us  about  the 
Brazilian  Steel  plant  situation? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes.  The  Brazilian  Steel  plant  involves  a  commit¬ 
ment  from  the  bank  of  up  to  $45,000,000,  the  use  of  which  is  confined 
to  the  purchase  of  American  equipment,  services  and  shipping  charges. 
In  addition  to  the  $45,000,000  provided  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Brazilian  Government  and  private  investors  in  Brazil,  through  a 
company  known  as  the  Brazilian  Steel  Co.  are  putting  up  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $40,000,000  additional. 

The  plant  is  a  well-integrated  steel  project,  involving  blast  furnaces, 
open  hearth,  and  a  byproducts  installation.  The  total  capacity  will  be 
approximately  300,000  tons  annually,  comparing  roughly  with  the 
Fontana  plant  at  San  Bernadino,  Calif. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  You  have  the  obligation  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  back  up  the  loan? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Well,  we  have  the  obligation  of  the  Brazilian  Steel 
Co.  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  by  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  loan  matures  over  a  period  of  18  years,  that  is,  in  install¬ 
ments  over  18  years. 
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Mr.  Taber.  How  far  along  is  it? 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  is  about  65  percent  complete. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  operation? 

Mr.  Pierson.  No.  It  should  operate,  as  far  as  pig  iron  is  con¬ 
cerned,  before  the  end  of  this  year,  and  for  steel  by  a  year  from  next 
October. 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  we  get  any  reciprocal  benefits  along  the  line  of  ore 
or  rights  or  anything  of  that  character? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Taber.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Utah  per¬ 
formance? 

Mr.  Pierson.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  loans  have  you  made  this  year? 

Mr.  Pierson.  My  recollection  is  that  they  have  totaled  about 
$50,000,000.  but  I  will  have  to  check  on  that.  1  believe  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Taber.  Who  were  they  made  to? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Either  to  American  exporters  or  to  Latin-American 
countries  and  China. 

Mr.  Ta  ber.  How  much  is  the  biggest? 

Mr.  Pierson.  The  biggest  single  loan  is  the  Brazilian  Steel  loan  of 
$45,000,000. 

Mr.  T  aber.  That  was  not  made  last  vear? 

Mr.  P  ierson.  That  was  made  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  a  part  of  it  was  paid  out  in  1943. 

defaults 

Mr.  Pierson.  You  asked  about  defaults. 

Mr.  Taber.  Have  you  any  defaults? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  one  of  $178,000,  but  we  are  working  on  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Taber.  Ihat  is  not  the  Government,  but  an  individual? 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  is  an  individual. 

Mr.  Taber.  Who  is  it? 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  is  to  an  American  company,  an  importer  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials. 

Mr.  Taber.  Are  there  quite  a  number  of  exporters  who  are  in 
default? 

Mr.  Pierson.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  are  many  of  them  outstanding? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Of  the  amount,  I  suppose  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  loans  are  directly  to  American  exporters.  Probably  80  percent 
of  our  loans  are  used  directly  to  finance  exports. 

Nr.  Wigglesworth.  Y ou  show  in  your  budget  as  of  December  31, 
1943,  disbursements  aggregating  $433,400,000;  repayments  aggre¬ 
gating  $228,400,000,  and  outstanding,  $204,900,000.  But  none  of  the 
$204,900,000  is  delinquent? 

Mr.  Pierson.  No. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  As  to  principal  or  interest? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Of  the  $400,940,000 - 

Mr.  Wigglesworth.  I  am  talking  about  the  $204,900,000  out¬ 
standing  as  of  December  31. 
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Mr.  Pierson.  Here  is  an  up-to-date  sheet  on  that;  $219,195,000 
would  be  the  comparable  figure. 

Mr.  YVigglesworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pierson.  The  only  item  in  default  is  the  $178,000  I  mentioned. 
Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  furnishing 
the  fiscal  1944  transactions  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Pierson.  No;  we  can  do  that. 

(Information  requested  follows:) 

Loans  effected  and  collections  made  during  first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  19 44 
{July  1,  1943,  to  Apr.  SO,  1944 ) 


Total  disbursements - - -  $50,  259,  931.  26 

Total  repayments  (principal  only) _  27,  269,  648.  29 


NET  EARNINGS 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  net  earnings  up  to  May  10  of  this  year  of 
$33,388,294.33.  Of  that  amount  we  have  paid  in  dividends  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  sum  of  $13,075,178.04. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  include  in  the  record  at  the  proper  place 
a  statement  showing  the  earnings  by  years?  I  believe  it  is  set  up  in 
the  justifications. 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes.  And  it  is  in  the  prepared  statement  I  presented 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  report  and  shows  an  in¬ 
creased  profit  each  year  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 


Tuesday,  May  16,  1944. 
wool  purchases  of  u.  n.  r.  r.  a. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  COLORADO ;  HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT.  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  JOHN  B.  WILSON,  SECRETARY,  WYO¬ 
MING  WOOL  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Hill,  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Barrett,  from  Wvoming,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
WT  yoming  Wool  Growers’  Association. 

W  e  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
purpose  in  appearing  here  this  afternoon,  and  also  my  reason  for 
inviting  these  other  gentlemen,  is  because  of  the  fact  that  information 
developed  at  the  special  hearings  that  the  Agricultural  Committee 
had  on  wool.  I  am  a  member  of  that  committee.  During  the  hear¬ 
ings  Mr.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Congressman  Barrett,  who  comes  from  one  of  the  largest 
wool-producing  States,  both  attended  those  hearings. 

It  developed  in  those  hearings  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  had  decided  not 
to  purchase  any  domestic  wool,  at  a  time  when  we  are  stock-piling 
wool  and  are  facing  in  1944  and  at  the  beginning  of  1945  a  stock  pile 
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of  something  over  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  importing  into  this  country  over  600,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  annually.  That  is  what  is  facing  the  wool  producers  of  this 
country.  I  am  talking  about  information  that  we  developed  during 
the  hearings  last  February  and  March.  We  thought  we  had  better 
appear  before  this  committee  and  tell  you  a  few  things  the  various 
witnesses  stated  concerning  the  purchase  of  domestic  wool.  We  felt 
that  the  price  of  domestic  wool  made  little  difference,  if  it  was  domestic 
wool  as  compared  to  the  imported  or  foreign  wool  and  if  the  American 
taxpayer  is  to  furnish  the  money  to  buy  the  wool  to  make  the  garments 
that  are  to  be  sent  abroad. 

I  would  like  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the  testimony  developed  at 
those  hearings. 

This  will  be  found  in  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  as  of  February  14,  16,  March 
10,  16,  20,  and  28,  of  1944.  At  page  135  of  this  particular  hearing 
we  were  listening  at  the  time  to  Kenneth  W.  Marriner,  Director  of 
Wool  Cordage  and  Textile  Machinery  Division,  War  Production 
Board,  and  as  I  say,  Mr.  Barrett  was  also  sitting  with  the  committee. 
I  quote  from  the  testimony  at  page  135  as  follows: 

Mr.  Marriner.  I  understand  that  the  policy  has  been  that  they  use  domestic 
wool. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Exclusively? 

Mr.  Marriner.  Exclusively;  yes,  sir.  I  feel  sure  that  is  the  policy. 

Mr.  Barrett.  If  that  were  true,  then  65  percent  of  our  domestic  clip  is  left 
on  our  hands  and  25  percent  as  you  said  will  go  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  we  must  dispose  of  the  other  40  percent  to 
domestic  consumption  if  it  is  sold  at  all. 

Mr.  Marriner.  It  has  not  gone  yet  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  but  that  is  what  they  are  estimating  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  need. 

Mr.  Barrett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Marriner.  I  think  the  War  Production  Board  feels  we  ought  to  make 
sure  our  own  civilians  are  properly  taken  care  of  first. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Twenty-five  percent  of  our  capacity  this  year  is  to  go  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  as  you  stated  a  while  ago.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Marriner.  Those  percentages,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  I  did  not  want  to  be 
held  to.  Very  little  is  to  go  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at  present. 

Mr.  Barrett.  But  you  anticipate  that? 

Mr.  Marriner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Can  you  tell  us  what  their  policy  is  going  to  be  respecting 
domestic  wool? 

Mr.  Marriner.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  any  price  is  too  much  for  them. 

Mr.  Barrett.  As  I  understand  their  policy,  they  are  going  to  buy  the  cheapest 
wool  they  can  get? 

Mr.  Marriner.  That,  is  right. 

Mr.  Barrett.  And  they  are  going  to  make  up  these  clothes  with  American 
trade-marks,  and  use  any  shoddy  cheap  wools  they  can  get? 

Mr.  Marriner.  I  am  not  able  to  talk  for  them.  I  can  only  go  by  hearsay,  and 
I  do  understand  they  want  to  buy  their  goods  as  cheaply  as  possible.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Barrett.  If  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
persists  in  its  policy,  then  there  is  40  percent  of  mill  capacity  left,  and  as  I  under¬ 
stand  you,  the  conversion  of  foreign  wools  is  better,  and  consequently  the  mills 
prefer  foreigu  woojs  on  that  account  and  also  the  price  is  18  cents  cheaper,  and 
accordingly  the  mills  are  going  to  take  the  40  percent  of  their  capacity  for  the 
coming  year  for  civilian  purposes  from  this  Defense  Supplies’  stock  pile  and  from 
imports:  is  that  not  right,  in  the  main? 

Mr.  Marriner.  Yes;  the}’  will  buy  the  wool  as  low  as  possible. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  He  is  not  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.;  he  is  from  the  War 
Production  Board? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Woodrum.  Do  you  have  anyone  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  turn  to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  That  is,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration;  did 
you  have  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  had  the  War  Production  Board,  we  had  the  Defense 
Plants  Corporation. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  Of  course,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
would  be  the  people  whose  views  you  would  want. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  let  me  finish  this  part  of  the  testimony  and  I  will 
come  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  would  be 
Mr.  Crowley’s  organization. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  right. 

Now,  from  page  248  on  these  same  hearings,  I  want  to  give  you  the 
names  and  I  want  to  give  you  just  an  idea  what  they  said.  I  am 
quoting  now  from  the  testimony  of  F.  Eugene  Ackermann,  textile 
consultant,  executive  director  of  American  Wool  Council.  Here  is 
what  he  stated: 

As  to  the  25  percent  which  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin¬ 
istration  wants — where  they  use  any  new  wool  at  all  they  will  use  foreign  wool. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  But  he  is  not  speaking  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Hill.  No.  But  take  the  next  sentence: 

Mr.  Konheim,  the  head  of  the  textile  section,  so  told  me.  He  said  that  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration — 

This  is  Konheim’s  statement- — 

He  said  that  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  was 
engaged  in  a  relief  task,  and  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  domestic  policy,  that 
in  the  purchases  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  it 
was  intended  to  buy  foreign  wool,  bring  it  in  in  bond  and  use  it,  and  that  the 
effort  to  inject  the  required  use  of  domestic  wool  into  the  situation  was  one  of 
those  panaceas  in  which  he  did  not  believe. 

Then  I  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course,  Mr.  Ackermann,  you  have  got  to  admit  that  when 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  before  Congress  for  an  appropriation  that  we  might  pos¬ 
sibly  change  their  policy  and  get  them  to  use  domestic  wools  rather  than  shoddy: 
suppose  a  little  clause  is  put  in  the  appropriation  bill  that  any  purchases  would 
have  to  be  domestic  wool.  What  was  the  gentleman’s  name  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Ackermann.  Mr.  Konheim. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  might  have  an  effect  on  Mr.  Konheim’s  attitude. 

Mr.  Ackermann.  Mr.  Dewey  Anderson  is  the  head  of  that  rehabilitation 
department;  Mr.  Konheim  is  under  him.  He  is,  I  think,  the  director  of  textiles, 
garments,  and  shoe  purchases. 

Mr.  Hill.  Remember,  they  have  no  appropriation  through  Congress  yet. 

Mr.  Barrett.  They  get  13J4  millions. 

Mr.  Barrett.  That  should  be  $1,350,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  talking  about  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Ackermann.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  denied  that  they  had  made  any  purchases. 

Mr.  Hilt,  They  have  not  been  given  an  appropriation  as  yet. 

Mr.  Ackermann.  U.  N.  h,.  R.  A.  denied  that  it  had  made  any  purchases. 
Well,  technically  that  is  correct;  actually  it  is  not.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  began  as 
O.  F.  F.  R.  O. — the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation — under  Governor 
Lehman  with  a  staff,  and  with  a  set  job  to  do.  Then,  after  the  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City  with  delegates  of  our  allied  nations  they  became  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
and  inherited  the  O.  F.  F.  R.  O.  staff  and  O.  F.  F.  R.  O.  contracts  and  liabilities. 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  now  has  the  deciding  voice  in  making  up  these  O.  F.  F.  R.  O. 
inherited  textiles  into  garments,  and  in  purchasing  garments.  It  is  doing  it  with 
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the  funds  which  were  entirely  domestic  in  character,  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  so  that  technically  it  has  not  yet  laid  its  hands  on  the  1  percent  of  total 
national  income  which  is  our  contribution  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  In  any  event  the- 
money  comes  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  I  do  not  intend  to  put  this  in 
the  record,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

Then  he  showed  us  some  clippings  from  statements  that  U.  N.  K. 
R.  A.  had  made. 

I  have  some  other  statements  that  I  could  make,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  more  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  you  may  extend  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  suggest,  if  it  meets  with  the 
committee’s  approval,  and  that  is  this:  If  we  are  going  to  appropriate 
money  to  make  clothing  for  the  rehabilitation  of  foreign  countries 
and  that  money  is  to  come  from  the  pockets  6f  taxpayers,  we  folks 
from  the  wool-growing  sections  of  the  United  States  insist  domestic 
wool  be  used  entirely  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Woodrum.  What  would  they  have  to  pay  for  the  foreign  wool? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  they  pay  the  tariff — and  the  Government  is  not 
supposed — it  still  figures  18  cents  below  the  domestic  market. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  position  that  as  to  the  wool  we  buy  with 
American  money,  it  ought  to  be  American  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  cannot  control  what  is  bought  bjr 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  what  is  bought  with  our  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you,  that  all  wool  bought  with 
American  money  should  be  American  wool. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  about  lend-lease? 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  come  into  this  item. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  No;  I  am  referring  to  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  between  the  local 
and  imported  wool? 

Air.  Hill.  Well,  as  a  member  of  this  special  committee,  after 
listening  to  the  testimony,  I  am  convinced  that-  if  we  were  careful  in 
1  the  treatment  of  domestic  wool  our  textile  manufacturing  companies 
1  will  find  little  fault  with  the  wool. 

But  let  me  just  say  this  and  I  want  Mr.  Barrett  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Wilson  to  say  a  word  about  it.  I  might  sa}T  that  the  information 
we  gathered  in  the  hearings  convinced  me  that  they  are  not  interested 
in  quality  of  wool  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.;  they  want  to  buy  the  cheapest 
wool,  and  if  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  read  you  from  "the  testimony. 
They  want  to  buy  the  cheapest  wool  and  manufacture  it  into  textiles, 
to  produce  the  cheapest  type  of  clothing,  and  to  give  it  to  these  folks, 
and  that  will  absolutely  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  of  textiles. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  due  to  meet  a  Senate  committee 
in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  just  want  to  add  one  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  might  say  that  it  is  intended,  anyway,  to  buy  20  percent  foreign 
wool,  50  percent  shoddy,  and  take  the  reclaimed  wool  and  mix  it  with 
cotton  and  rayon  for  the  balance  and  that  would  make  a  very  cheap 
product,  and  consequently,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  quality  of  the 
domestic  or  the  foreign  wool;  but  that  is  the  proposal  that  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  has  under  consideration. 
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Mr.  Hill.  There  is  just  one  more  thought  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  the  committee,  and  this  is  not  a  criticism  offered  to  stock  piling 
of  wool;  we  probably  should  have  built  up  a  large  stock  pile  of  wool. 
But  now  we  have  that  stock-piled  wool  and  the  amount  may  reach 
2,000,000,000  pounds  by  January  1  of  1945.  This  is  our  wool  and' 
we  have  the  problem  of  disposing  of  it.  That  is  what  this  committee 
was  trying  to  find  out,  some  way  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  wool,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  will  be  spending  the  taxpayers’  money  for  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  I  do  not  see  why  it  needs  to  be  spent  for  foreign  wool,  and  it 
would  be  my  own  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  every  member  of 
this  committee,  that  we  ought  to  start  to  dispose  of  this  stock  pile. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  this  wool  cost,  but  it  is  our  wool,  and  we 
should  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  all  American  funds  for 
wool  are  spent  for  American  wool? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes — well,  let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  part  that  is  used 
for  any  clothing,  for  manufacturing  of  clothing  that  is  paid  for  with 
taxpayers’  money  be  made  of  American  wool. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased  the 
entire  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  during  1943  and  will  continue  the 
program  during  the  present  year.  Furthermore,  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  continue  to  purchase  all  domestic  wools  during  the  war  and 
for  a  period  thereafter.  Consequently,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  the 
Congress  give  careful  study  to  any  appropriation  that  might  increase 
the  consumption  of  domestic  wools. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  several  pertinent  facts  in 
connection  with  the  wool  industry  in  this  country.  After  the  war 
commenced,  the  British  Government  stored  some  330,000,000  pounds 
of  Australian  wool  in  this  country  as  a  reserve  and  protection  against 
losses  by  shipment  from  Australia.  Later  on,  the  United  States 
purchased  these  wools  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  now  has  on  hand  approximately  280,000,000  pounds  of 
this  wool.  Our  domestic  production  of  wool  is  approximately 
450,000,000  pounds,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  lias 
carried  over  from  its  1943  purchase  of  the  domestic  clip,  and  has  on 
hand  at  the  present  time  approximately  160,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
The  1944  domestic  clip  of  approximately  450,000,000  pounds  is  now 
being  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  addition 
to  this,  Great  Britain  has  stored  in  this  country  approximately 
500,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Furthermore,  it  is  reliably  estimated 
that  the  mills  and  importers  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time  another 
500,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reliably  stated  that 
the  present  stock  pile  of  wool  in  this  country  belonging  to  the  United 
States  will,  by  July  1,  be  nearly  900,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  that 
in  addition  thereto,  the  British  Government  has  a  half-billion  pounds 
of  wool,  and  the  mills  and  wool  houses  have  an  additional  one-half 
billion  pounds  of  wool. 
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Our  normal  consumption  of  wool  in  this  country  is  600,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  consequently  the  stock  pile  of  wool  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  is  equivalent  to  about  2 y2  years  of  our  normal 
consumption  of  wool. 

During  1943  our  consumption  of  wool  amounted  to  approximately 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  but  our  imports  amounted  to  600,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool,  and  unless  we  can  take  some  radical  steps  to 
insure  the  consumption  of  our  domestic  wools,  it  may  readily  be 
seen  that  we  will  have  a  tremendous  surplus  of  wool  on  our  hands 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  this  will  be  a  threat  against  the  indus¬ 
try  for  some  long  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  protect  the  wool  industry  of  this  country,  it  would 
seem  sound  business  for  the  Congress  to  make  provision  to  insure  the 
purchase  of  as  much  of  our  domestic  wools  as  possible  for  textiles 
used  in  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program.  I  might  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  domestic  wool  today  has  no  market  except  Govern¬ 
ment  storage  warehouses,  the  United  States  Army  and,  in  a  smaller 
measure,  the  United  States  Navy.  Foreign  wool  is  being  landed 
here  below  costs  of  producing  domestic  wool.  The  O.  F.  R.  R.  O., 
the  predecessor  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  had  already  bought  15,000,000 
yards  of  goods  containing  20  percent  new  wool  which  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Army  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for 
relief  in  newly  liberated  European  countries.  In  all  instances  this  wool 
is  foreign  wool.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  inherited  the  unfinished  con¬ 
tracts  of  O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  and  proposes  to  continue  the  precedent  estab¬ 
lished  by  O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  of  buying  all  foreign  wool  because  it  is  cheaper. 

With  a  group  of  other  Congressmen,  we  discussed  the  situation  of 
the  wool  industry  with  Secretary  Jones  last  March,  and  at  that  time, 
the  thought  was  expressed  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  did  not  anticipate  the 
use  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  wool  textile^  in  its  relief  program. 
I  understand  that  some  officials  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  contemplate  speci¬ 
fications  for  fabrics  to  be  ordered  for  foreign  relief  consumption  con¬ 
taining  only  a  maximum  of  20-percent  wool,  the  balance  being  reused 
wool  or  shoddy  and  cotton  or  ravon.  The  theory  back  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  put  out  a  low-grade  fabric,  with  a  low  price.  The  product 
will  be  far  from  healthful,  and  on  the  whole  uneconomical  and  gen¬ 
erally  unsatisfactory,  and  the  garments  made  from  these  fabrics  will 
not  afford  protection  against  the  elements  and  will  not  wear  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  consequently  it  will  result  in  giving  us  a  bad  name 
throughout  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  officials  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  propose 
to  use  only  a  small  content  of  wool  in  these  fabrics,  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  they  propose  to  get  even  this  20-percent  wool  content 
by  using  foreign  wool,  in  order  to  obtain  a  lower  original  price,  plus 
the  benefit  of  tariff-free  entry.  Without  question,  their  policy  will  be 
to  disregard  the  wool  growers  of  this  country,  and  to  get  this  wool 
where  they  can  buy  it  just  as  cheaply  as  possible.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  would  be  pretty  poor  business  for  this  country,  and 
I  hope  that  your  committee  can  work  out  an  amendment  which  will 
protect  the  wool  industry.  I  might  suggest  an  amendment  as  follows: 

“Any  textiles,  fabrics,  or  garments  composed  wholly,  or  in  part, 
from  wool  pm-chased  from  funds  provided  in  this  Act,  the  wool  used 
in  such  textiles,  fabrics,  or  garments  shall  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  any  specification  for  any  textiles,  fabrics,  or  garments 
composed  in  part  from  wool  shall  provide  for  at  least  50  percent 
wool  content. 
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FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1945— INCLUDING  DEFENSE  AID  (LEND-LEASE)  AND  PARTICIPA¬ 
TION  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF 
AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 


June  2,  1944. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
submitted  the  following 

_  REPOET 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4937] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  submits  the  following  report  in 
explanation  of  the  bill  entitled  “A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
defense  aid  (lend-lease),  for  the  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

SCOPE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  funds  carried  in  the  bill  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
foreign  economic  operations  of  this  Government,  responsibility  for 
which  is  now  centralized  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
They  are  needed  to  procure  lend-lease  supplies  and  services  to  enable 
the  other  United  Nations  to  carry  out  most  effectively  their  part  of  the 
war  effort  and  also  to  procure  supplies  and  services  as  the  United 
States  contribution  to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  the  international  agency  which  has  been  formed  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  the  peoples  liberated  from  enemy  control. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  for  supplies  and  services,  administrative 
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sums  carried  are  for  the  lend-lease  and  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  programs  and  to  enable  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  to  undertake  the  economic  warfare  and 
analysis  work  which  is  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s 
economy,  in  procuring  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  war  produc¬ 
tion,  and  in  controlling  the  export  of  commodities  which  might  other¬ 
wise  fall  into  enemy  hands  or  which  must  be  conserved  for  our  own 
war  industries. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles — 

Title  I,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as  amended  (Lend- 
Lease  Act). 

Title  II,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  approved  March  28,  1944. 

Title  III,  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  other  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  including  the 
expenses  of  administration  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
payable  from  funds  of  the  bank. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  ESTIMATES 

The  Budget  estimates  upon  which  the  bill  is  based  were  transmitted 
by  the  President  in  House  Document  No.  566  on  May  3,  1944,  and 
House  Document  No.  572,  on  May  8,  1944  The  aggregate  of  the 
Budget  estimates,  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  committee,  the 
amount  of  the  1944  appropriations,  and  the  comparison  of  the  bill 
with  the  Budget  estimates  and  the  current  appropriations,  are  as 
follows: 


Purpose 

Amount  of  1944 
appropriations 

Budget  esti¬ 
mates  for  1945 

Recommended 
in  the  bill  for 
1945 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ),  bill 
compared  with 
1944  funds 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(-),  bill 
compared 
with  Budget 
estimates 

Title  I — Defense  aid 

(lend-lease) _ 

Title  II— United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  United  States 

‘  $6,  273,  629. 000 

2  $3,  450,  570, 000 

2  450, 000, 000 

20, 881, 000 

4  (357,  200) 

2  $3,  450,  570, 000 

2  450, 000, 000 

19,  500, 000 

‘(325,000) 

— $2, 823, 059, 000 

+450, 000, 000 

-27, 114,020 

+  (16, -100) 

Title  J II— Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration: 
Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses _ 

Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washing- 
ton,,,  - 

Total,. . 

46,  614, 020 

4  (308,  600) 

— $1,  381,000 

-(32,200) 

6,  320,  243,  020 

3,921,451,000 

3, 920, 070, 000 

-2,  400, 173. 020 

-1,381,000 

1  Plus  use  of  $3,879,225,000  of  unobligated  balances  existing  on  June  30,  1943. 

2  Plus  use  of  $3,650,024,000  of  unobligated  balances  estimated  to  exist  on  June  30,  1944,  and  $88,299,000 
received  under  sec.  6  (b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

3  Plus  use  of  not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  for  lend-lease  contingent  upon  their  not  being 
'  needed  for  lend-lease  purposes. 

«  Payable  from  funds  of  the  banking  corporation. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  the  following  data  with  respect  to  new 
appropriations  and  the  use  of  unobligated  balances  carried  forward: 


1944  funds: 

Divided — 

New  appropriations _  $6,  320,  243,  020 

Unobligated  balances  forwarded _  3,  879,  225,  000 


Total _  10,  199,  468,  020 


1945  Budget  estimates: 

Divided — 

New  appropriations _  3,  921,  451,  000 

Unobligated  balances  and  special  receipts _  3,  738,  323,  000 


Total _  7,  659,  774,  000 


Committee  recommendation  for  1945: 

Divided — 

New  appropriations _  3,  920,  070,  000 

Unobligated  balances  and  special  receipts _  3,  738,  323,  000 


Total _  7,  658,  393,  000 


Committee  recommendations  under  1944  funds: 

Divided — 

New  appropriations _  —2,  400,  173,  020 

Unobligated  balances  and  special  receipts _ _  —140,902,000 

Total _  -2,541,075,020 

Committee  recommendation  under  1945  Budget  estimates: 

New  appropriations _  —  1,  381,  000 


Title  I — Defense  Aid 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  ESTIMATES 

The  amount  of  new  appropriation  carried  in  the  bill  is  $3,450,570,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Unobligated  lend-lease  funds  from  previous 
appropriations  to  the  President  are  estimated  to  be  $3,650,024,000 
as  of  June  30,  1944.  An  additional  $88,299,000  has  been  received 
under  sec.  6  (b)  through  operations  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  as  of  March 
31,  1944.  These  sums  are  also  made  available  for  lend-lease  purposes 
during  fiscal  year  1945,  making  a  total  availability  of  $7,188,893,000. 
The  amount  of  the  new  and  direct  appropriation,  $3,450,570,000,  is 
comparable  with  the  direct  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
$6,273,629,000,  and  is  a  decrease  of  $2,823,059,000.  The  total  of 
funds  to  be  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  1945,  $7,188,893,000,  is 
comparable  with  the  amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  $6,287,957,846,  an  increase  in  estimated  obligations  in 
fiscal  1945  over  fiscal  1944  of  $900,935,154.  Larger  obligational 
requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  are  based  upon  the  tempo  of  the 
war  and  the  availability  of  shipping  facilities.  The  sum  of  $7,188,893,- 
000  was  determined  after  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  material 
that  lend-lease  countries  need  and  that  we  could  furnish,  and  then 
reducing  that  total  by  $347,000,000  to  accord  with  the  present  rate  of 
obligation  which  is  approximately  $550,000,000  per  month,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $6,600,000,000  a  year;  the  difference  between  this  rate  and  the 
$7,188,S93,000  recommended  to  be  available  is  represented  by  the 
$566,000,000  of  special  guaranty  and  revolving  funds  which  are  not 
currently  being  obligated  and  are  carried  forward  for  1945. 
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The  carry-over  balance  from  1944  of  $3,650,024,000  arises  from  a 
number  of  causes.  Approximately  $1,000,000,000  is  accounted  for  by 
the  cancelation  of  some  military  contracts,  and  from  reductions, 
savings,  and  renegotiation  involving  funds  directly  granted  to  the 
President,  $566,000,000  is  represented  by  guaranty  and  revolving 
funds  reserved  under  previous  appropriations  which  have  not  been  ex¬ 
pended,  and  the  remainder  is  due  to  inability  to  get  the  articles  in  the 
quantities  and  at  the  times  estimated. 

The  special  funds  which  are  appropriated,  $88,299,000,  consist  of 
those  accruing  under  section  6  (b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  are  re¬ 
ceipts  from  foreign  governments  in  payment  for  certain  lend-lease 
supplies  furnished  for  cash,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  reverse  lend-lease 
commodities  which  foreign  governments  have  furnished  us  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  aid  they  have  furnished  our  armed  forces  under  reverse 
lend-lease,  and  proceeds  from  the  salvage  of  lend-lease  cargoes  on 
damaged  vessels.  A  list  of  the  amounts  is  found  on  page  27  of  the 
hearings,  the  principal  sum  being  $62,275,979.04  of  payments  on  ac¬ 
count  of  French  North  and  West  Africa. 

The  amount  in  the  bill  does  not  include  funds  for  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  aircraft,  tanks,  military  vehicles,  naval  vessels,  and 
other  finished  munitions,  since  transfer  authorization  for  such  items 
has  been  provided  in  appropriations  made  directly  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  There  is  no  duplication  between  the  lend-lease 
programs  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  items  included 
in  the  lend-lease  program  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

LEND-LEASE  POLICY  AND  OPERATION 

By  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  304,  approved  May  17,  1944, 
Congress  for  the  third  time  has  given  lend-lease  its  approval  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  machinery  for  waging  war.  The  extension  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  a  necessity.  The  appropriation  of  adequate 
funds  for  effectuating  the  objectives  of  the  act  is  equally  essential. 
The  materials  and  equipment  which  will  be  provided  under  this  bill 
will  enable  the  United  Nations  to  fight  with  maximum  effectiveness 
in  our  joint  effort  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Every  implement  of  war  that 
our  allies  make  from  the  raw  materials  we  send  them  and  they  man 
with  their  own  fighting  power  adds  further  strength  to  the  combined 
United  Nations  forces. 

The  committee  regards  the  appropriations  for  lend-lease  as  a  sound 
investment  by  the  United  States  in  a  United  Nations  victory.  Mili¬ 
tary  events  since  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  have  demon¬ 
strated  again  and  again  that  through  the  lend-lease  and  mutual  aid 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  has  been  greatly  augmented. 

The  American  forces  participating  in  combined  operations  with  our 
allies  have  also  been  strengthened  by  the  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  supplies  and  services  which  we  have  received  as  reverse  lend- 
lease.  The  decisive  battles  of  the  war  are  still  al\ead  and  the  greater 
our  combined  striking  power,  the  more  assurance  there  will  be  that  the 
war  will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion. 

The  total  amount  of  lend-lease  aid  which  has  been  furnished  from 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  on  March  11,  1941,  to 
March  31,  1944,  is  $24,225,000,000.  In  addition,  $591,000,000  of  sup- 
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plies  have  been  consigned  to  United  States  commanding  generals  in 
the  field  for  subsequent  transfer  to  lend-lease  countries.  This  is  the 
total  of  aid  furnished  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  by  all  Government 
agencies  to  all  lend-lease  countries.  It  includes  all  aid  procured  out  of 
the  $24,683,629,000  previously  appropriated  to  the  President  for  lend- 
lease  purposes;  all  aid  procured  from  appropriations  made  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  under  transfer  authorizations  written  into 
appropriation  acts  for  these  agencies  by  the  Congress  (with  a  top 
limit  of  $35,970,000,000);  and  all  aid  under  additional  congressional 
authority  to  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  lease  ships  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

Lend-lease  aid  totaled  $1,244,000,000  in  the  year  1941,  $7,009,- 
000,000  in  the  year  1942,  $11,733,000,000  in  the  year  1943,  and 
$4,239,000,000  in  the  first  3  months  of  1944.  As  of  March  31,  1944, 
about  97  percent  of  lend-lease  aid  had  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  China.  More  than  half  of  lend-lease 
aid  has  consisted  of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  finished  munitions, 
and  the  ratio  of  munitions  to  total  aid  lias  been  increasing.  The 
balance  of  lend-lease  aid  has  been  in  the  form  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  production  in  allied  countries  of  munitions  and  other  war 
supplies,  petroleum  products  for  the  allied  armed  forces  and  war 
factories,  foodstuffs  for  allied  armed  forces  and  war  workers,  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  our  allies  such  as  shipping,  ship  repairs,  and  the  construction  of 
industrial  facilities  in  the  United  States  to  produce  lend-lease  goods. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  lead-lease  appropri¬ 
ation.  Testimony  was  heard  from  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Leo  T.  Crowley;  the  general  counsel  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  Oscar  S.  Cox;  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Administrator  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land;  the  Director  of  the  Procurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  Clifton  E.  Mack;  the  Director  of  the 
Platming  Division  of  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board,  Brig. 
Gen.  Walter  E.  Pyron;  Capt.  H.  M.  Shaffer  (Supply  Corps),  United 
States  Navy,  officer  in  charge,  Fuels  Division,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts;  the  general  counsel  for  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War,  J.  Howard  Marshall;  the  Director  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  M.  Lee  Marshall; 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration,  Lt.  Col. 
R.  W.  Olmstead;  the  Chief  of  Supply  Services  of  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  War  Department,  Col.  Edward  Reynolds,  and 
others. 

Full  and  detailed  information  was  presented  to  the  committee  by 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  representatives  of  other 
agencies  concerning  each  of  the  items  of  supply,  service,  or  informa¬ 
tion  for  which  requirements  were  included  in  the  lend-lease  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Requirements  were  presented  with  respect 
to  each  item  in  terms  of  dollar  amount  and  uait,  or  tonnage  for 
eacn  lend-lease  country.  Information  was  supplied  as  to  the  need  of 
the  lend-lease  countries  for  each  item  and  the  availability  of  the  item 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States. 

A  detailed  explanation  was  given  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration  regarding  the  safeguards  adopted  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  make  the  most  effective  war  use  of  available 
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supplies  in  the  preparation  of  the  program  requirements.  These  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  based  upon  a  careful  review  of  the  minimum 
needs  of  the  lend-lease  countries  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  by  numerous  other  interested  agencies  of  the  Government,  in 
the  light  of  their  specialized  functions  of  supply,  allocation,  or  pro¬ 
curement.  United  States  representatives  stationed  abroad  have  at 
their  command  current  detailed  information  on  the  conditions  of 
supply  and  consumption  and  vital  war  needs  in  the  various  foreign 
areas  and  their  review  of  these  requirements  provides  an  indispen¬ 
sable  and  on-the-spot  check.  These  reviews  insure  that  the  needs 
of  our  own  armed  forces  and  civilian  population  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  our  effort  to  supply  our  allies  with  the  war  supplies  they  need 
for  the  waging  of  the  war. 

The  impact  of  proposed  lend-lease  shipments  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945  upon  United  States  supply  was  indicated  to  the  committee  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  United  States  supply  represented  by  the 
estimated  requirements  for  each  item  for  that  period.  The  pro¬ 
spective  impact  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  was  compared  with  similar 
impact  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1943.  In  most  cases  the  items 
provided  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  our  production ;  but  they  rep¬ 
resented  in  many  cases  the  difference  between  a  relatively  ineffectual 
and  an  all-out  utilization  of  the  material,  production,  and  manpower 
resources  of  our  allies  in  destroying  the  enemy. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  committee  to  lend-lease 
inventories.  The  committee  found  that  lend-lease  inventories  are  at 
a  level  constituting  on  the  average  about  2  to  3  months  of  lend-lease 
shipments  at  the  current  rate.  These  stocks  are  deemed  to  be  no 
larger  than  are  necessary  for  a  safe  margin  and  for  the  efficient 
utilization  of  shipping  space. 

The  Budget  estimates  include  funds  sufficient  only  to  maintain 
obligations  at  approximately  the  current  rate.  The  need  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  lend-lease  aid  at  any  given  rate  depends  upon  the  strategy 
and  progress  of  the  war.  At  this  stage  of  the  war  the  United  States 
must  provide  for  continuing  full-scale  war  demands.  No  matter 
what  date  in  the  future  may  be  speculated  on  as  a  cessation  of  hostil¬ 
ities,  our  enemies  are  still  fighting  and  giving  evidence  of  continuing 
to  do  so.  This  committee  was  faced  with  a  similar  prospective 
situation  in  World  War  I.  In  the  early  fall  of  1918  many  people 
thought  that  Germany  must  soon  surrender.  A  war  appropriation 
bill  carrying  approximately  $6,300,000,000  was  under  consideration. 
Congress  proceeded  with  its  enactment  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  November  4,  1918,  and  the  armistice  was  signed  on 
November  11,  1918.  There  was  no  choice  then  except  to  maintain 
full  preparation  and  there  is  none  now. 

GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FUNDS 

The  following  is  a  summary,  by  nations  and  amounts,  of  the 
general  classification  of  items  of  equipment  and  supplies  (printed  in 
more  detail  commencing  on  p.  59  of  the  hearings),  and  a  general 
summary  of  other  items  which  are  not  classified  according  to  nations: 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
British  Empire: 

United  Kingdom _ 

Australia _ 

New  Zealand _ 

India _ 

South  Africa _ 

Colonies _ 

Undistributed _ 

French  North  Africa _ 

China _ 

French  colonies _ 

Middle  East _ 

Greece _ 

Netherlands _ 

Poland _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

South  America _ 

Turkey _ . _ 

Undistributed _ 


$3,  432,  475,  450 
240,  365,  600 
39,  677,  509 
70,  641,  517 
808,  000 
11,  560,  696 
247,  894,  000 


$2,  432,  596,  800 


4,  043,  422,  772 
176,  578,  543 
149,  611,  589 
20,  643,  935 
10,  338,  237 
15,  617,  690 
840,  000 
4,  700,  000 
12,  700,  000 
32,  500,  000 
2,  426,  790 
4,  769,  000 


Total _  6,  906,  745,  000 

Reduction  to  accord  with  current  basis  of  incurring  obligations 

on  the  over-all  program _  —347,  000,  000 


Total _ _ _ _  6,  559,  745,  000 

Portion  of  services  and  expenses  not  distributed  according  to 
recipient  nations: 

Special  commitments  and  revolving  funds _ $566,  000,  000 

Expenses  of  administration  and  procurements.  14,  158,  000 

Other  services  and  expenses _  48,  990,  000 

-  +629,  148,  000 


Grand  total _  7,  188,  893,  000 

The  foregoing  sum  of  $7,188,893,000  includes  approximately  $560,- 
000,000  of  petroleum  supplies  which  are  for  the  use  of  our  own  armed 
forces  abroad  and  $566,000,000  of  special  commitments  and  revolving 
funds  which  represent  guaranty  funds  held  in  reserve  and  reappro¬ 
priated,  a  total  for  the  two  of  $1,126,000,000,  leaving  for  instant 
procurements  and  services  for  other  nations  a  total  of  $6,062,893,000. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  of  $7,188,893,000  by  general  classes  of 
supplies  and  services  is  as  follows: 


Foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  and  supplies _  $2,  695,  966,  220 

Industrial  materials  and  products,  automotive  and  other  vehicles 
and  spare  parts,  and  other  products  procured  by  Treasury 

Department _  1,  909,  788,  656 

Ocean  transportation,  charter  hire  of  vessels,  ship  repairs,  etc _  1,  162,  910,  000 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products _  1,  121,  811,  480 

Drugs  and  health  supplies _  16,  269,  000 

Inland  transportation  and  storage  for  industrial  commodities _  25,  000,  000 

Special  commitments,  revolving  funds,  and  guaranty  funds _  566,  000,  000 

Miscellaneous,  including  training  of  Chinese  nationals,  transfer 
of  scientific  equipment,  special  construction,  marine  litigation, 

etc _  23,  990,  000 

Administrative  expenses  and  expenses  of  procurement _  14,  158,  000 


Total _  7,  535,  893,  000 

Deduct  amount  to  accord  with  present  basis  of  incurring  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  over -all  program _  —347,  000,  000 


Net  amount  recommended.. _  7,  188,  893,  000 
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The  discussion  of  amounts  for  different  classifications  of  lend-lease 
supplies  and  services  follows  the  preceding  summary  list  rather  than 
the  classification  by  categories  found  in  the  bill. 

Foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural  'products  and  supplies. — The  largest 
single  amount  in  the  lend-lease  budget  is  $2,695,966,220  for  foodstuffs 
and  other  agricultural  products  and  supplies.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  food  item.s  in  this  budget  is  quoted  from  the 
testimony  of  M.  Lee  Marshall,  Director  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Administration: 

We  estimate  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  the  War  Food  Administration  will 
have  shipped  approximately  4,995,000  long  tons  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
lend-lease  claimants  at  an  estimated  dollar  value  of  $2,300,000,000.  The  lend- 
lease  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  provides  for  the  shipment  of  6,033,000  tons  of  agricultural  commodities  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2,695,000,000.  The  War  Food  Administration  recommends 
the  approval  of  this  program.  It  is  our  view  that  a  well-balanced  lend-lease  food 
program  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  a  successful  war  food  program.  The 
continuation  of  food  shipments  under  lend-lease  at  the  estimated  rate  will  not 
substantially  impair  supplies  for  our  civilians  or  our  armed  forces.  Through  a 
system  of  food  requirements  and  allocations,  which  has  been  functioning  for  over 
a  year,  w7e  are  able  today,  more  than  ever  before,  to  determine  the  specific  and 
real  need  of  lend-lease  claimants  and  to  so  control  shipments  that  our  own  require¬ 
ments  are  fully  protected. 

The  very  small  share  of  our  total  food  supplies  shipped  under  lend-lease  looms 
extremely  large  in  the  total  supplies  of  the  nations  which  receive  the  food.  In  fact, 
to  these  countries  these  supplies  represent  the  difference  between  a  minimum  diet 
on  which  they  can  exist,  and  sufficient  food  to  enable  them  to  produce  and  to  fight 
efficiently. 

For  example:  The  2  percent  of  our  total  dairy  products  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1943  made  up  14  percent  of  their  total  dairy  supplies;  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  dried  eggs  under  lend-lease  amounting  to  54  percent  of 
their  total  egg  supply  were  made  without  noticeable  impact  upon  our  own  egg 
consumption;  10  percent  of  our  total  edible  fats  and  oils  sent  to  them  constituted 
63  percent  of  their  total  supply;  6  percent  of  our  fruits  measured  30  percent;  and 
the  5  percent  of  our  pork  products  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  constituted 
90  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  total. 

A  considerably  larger  portion  of  our  total  lend-lease  shipments  will  go  to  Russia 
this  year  than  last.  This  year  each  of  these  two  nations  is  scheduled  to  receive 
from  3)4  to  4  percent  of  our  total  available  supplies.  Food  to  Russia  goes  straight 
and  almost  exclusively  to  the  fighting  Soviet  Army.  So  important  are  these  foods 
to  them  that  they  often  receive  higher  shipping  priorities  than  weapons  and  other 
military  items. 

Food  production  in  the  United  States  is  running  about  128  percent 
of  the  production  of  1939.  The  United  States  is  furnishing  to  our  own 
armed  services  here  and  overseas  and  supplying  for  lend-lease  purposes 
a  total  of  25  percent  of  our  present  production,  which  leaves  a  margin 
above  our  total  pre-war  production  for  the  civilians  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  inquired  into  the  food  conditions  in  lend-lease  coun¬ 
tries  and  invites  special  attention  to  a  discussion  and  report  on  the 
food  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  pages  156  to  173 
of  the  hearings. 

The  information  presented  by  all  witnesses  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union’s  supply  of  food  is  still  very  short  and  very  severely  rationed. 

Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  to  Russia,  submitted  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  on  this  matter  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  food  rations  of  Soviet  war  workers  are  on  the  average 
only  two-thirds  of  what  we  in  the  United  States  would  consider  the  minimum 
essential  for  good  health.  White-collar  and  professional  people  receive  even  less, 
while  adults  not  contributing  to  the  war  effort  often  receive  only  a  small  bread 
ration. 
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Lend-lease  shipments  of  2,600,000  tons  of  food  to  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
accounting  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  total  food  supply,  are  an 
important  part  of"  certain  most  valuable  types  of  food  and  have  been  of  vital 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  maintaining  the  balanced  rations  of  the  Red 
Army. 

The  Ukraine,  the  Soviet  Union’s  richest  agricultural  region,  has  just  been 
liberated  after  almost  3  years  of  German  occupation.  While  the  speed  of  the 
German  withdrawal  limited  the  damage,  the  retreating  Germans  attempted  to 
destroy  what  they  could  not  take  away.  Several  years  of  intensive  effort  lie 
ahead  before  the  Ukraine  and  other  liberated  areas  can  be  restored  to  full  food 
production.  This  will  be  particularly  slow  in  respect  to  animal  products. 

In  the  meantime  I  believe  that  it  is  now  more  essential  than  ever — with  the 
climactic  offensives  of  the  war  in  Europe  impending — that,  lend-lease  food  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  Soviet  Army  and  workers  continue.  We  should  also  continue  to 
send  seeds  and  other  supplies  to  assist  the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  food  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  devastated  areas  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  for  food  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  was  likewise  unanimous  that  lend-lease  shipments  of 
foodstuffs  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  necessary  to  maintain  an 
effective  British  war  effort.  Lend-lease  food  constitutes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  bare  existence  diet  and  sufficient  food  to  enable  the 
British  people  to  produce  and  fight  efficiently.  The  study  of  the 
Combined  Food  Board  indicates  that  the  people  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  even  with  lend-lease  supplies,  are  able  to  obtain  considerably 
less  to  eat  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  essential  items  such 
as  meats,  milk  and  milk  products,  poultry  and  fish,  eggs,  oils  and 
fats,  tomatoes,  citrus  and  other  fruits. 

Lend-lease  foodstuffs  comprise  about  10  percent  of  the  United 
Kingdom’s  total  food  supplies  and  supplement  the  deficiencies  in  the 
British  diet,  especially  in  proteins,  fats,  and  vitamins.  The  general 
food  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  represents  a  diet  which  is 
roughly  80  percent  of  the  diet  of  the  United  States  based  on  rations 
that  were  in  effect  at  the  end  of  last  year.  An  example  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  food  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  found  in  the  item  of  meat.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  in  the  United  States  increased  5  percent  in  1943  as  compared 
to  the  pre-war  per  capita  consumption  while  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  per  capita  consumption  in  1943  decreased  21  percent  compared 
to  the  pre-war  per  capita. 

Industrial  materials  and  products ,  automotive  and  other  vehicles  and 
spare  parts,  and  other  products  procured  by  the  Treasury  Department. — 
The  amount  of  this  classification  is  $1,909,788,656.  Iron  and  steel, 
copper  and  brass,  aluminum,  ferroalloys,  and  other  metals,  in 
fabricated  and  semifabricated  form,  constitute  over  half  the  require¬ 
ments  for  industrial  materials.  With  these  metals,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  our  other  allies  will  be 
enabled  to  produce  tanks,  planes,  guns,  ammunition,  and  other  war 
supplies  vitally  needed  for  the  combined  United  Nations’  operations. 

Industrial  machinery  and  equipment  are  also  required  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  our  allies’  war-production  facilities.  The 
United  Kingdom,  like  the  United  States,  is  now  tooled  up  at  almost 
top  war-production  capacity  and  is  currently  paying  cash  for  virtually 
all  capital  equipment  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  recaptured  from  the  Nazis  large  industrial  areas  con¬ 
taining  damaged  war  factories  of  great  potential  production.  With 
the  help  of  lend-lease  machine  tools  and  electrical  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  some  of  these  factories  can  be  repaired  to  turn  out  munitions 
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for  use  on  the  eastern  front.  Large  quantities  of  industrial  alcohol 
and  other  chemicals  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
rubber,  explosives,  and  other  war  products  in  Soviet  war  plants.  For 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  Red  Army  maintain  its  extended  lines  of 
communication  and  supply,  road-building  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment  are  especially  vital.  If  the  course  of  the  war  shall  make  such  a 
development  desirable,  other  liberated  areas  will  be  similarly  aided 
by  lend-lease  to  mobilize  their  men  and  their  resources  for  the  final 
battles  of  the  war. 

United  States  timber  is  needed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
construction  of  airplanes,  such  as  the  Mosquito  bomber,  ships,  barges, 
bridges,  ammunition  boxes,  and  other  war  products  which  will  be 
used  in  the  offensives  against  Germany.  United  States  wood  pulp 
and  paper  products  are  also  essential  to  supplement  the  supplies 
which  the  United  Kingdom  obtains  from  Canada  and  uses  for  maps 
and  charts,  photography,  wrapping,  and  other  war  purposes. 

The  bulk  of  Britain's  and  Russia’s  requirements  for  combat  tires 
and  tubes  is  produced  by  their  own  war  industries.  Nevertheless, 
large  quantities  of  tires  and  tubes  are  required  from  the  United  States 
for  replacements  for  military  equipment.  Since  tire-making  facilities 
are  currently  the  limiting  factor  on  tire  production  in  the  United 
States,  shipments  of  synthetic  rubber  in  bulk  to  the  United  Kingdom 
supplement  their  limited  crude  rubber  supply  and  enable  them  fully 
to  utilize  their  tire  manufacturing  capacity. 

Provision  is  made  for  trucks,  automotive  replacement  parts,  motor¬ 
cycles,  and  bicycles.  China  is  the  principal  country  for  which  these 
transport  supplies  are  programmed.  Mechanized  transport  is  one 
of  China’s  most  critical  needs.  Lend-lease  motorcycles  are  used  for 
highway  patrol  and  bicycles  fill  a  real  need  in  the  transportation  of 
personnel  and  supplies  in  the  absence  of  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Trucks  are  also  programmed  for  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
French  North  Africa,  and  other  territories  where  the  requisitioning 
of  transport  facilities  by  the  military,  war  damage,  and  the  heavy 
volume  of  war  supplies  hav e  made  internal  transport  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Funds  are  carried  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of  agricultural 
machinery,  principally  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  north  Africa.  The  more  food  that  can  be  produced 
locally  in  these  areas  the  less  the  drain  on  our  own  food  supply  and 
the  less  the  strain  on  our  shipping  facilities.  With  the  assistance  of 
lend-lease  farm  machinery  and  fertilizers,  these  countries  have  been 
able  to  undertake  and  maintain  expanded  food  programs  for  the 
supply  of  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and  other  United  Nations  as 
well  as  their  own  soldiers  and  civilian  populations.  The  committee 
was  informed  that  the  British  are  providing  one-fifth  of  the  food 
requirements  of  the  large  contingents  of  United  States  troops  stationed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  provide 
almost  all  of  the  food  of  United  States  forces  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  Pacific. 

Vessels,  ocean  transportation,  servicing  and  repair  of  ships. — The 
total  amount  carried  is  $1,162,910,000.  This  is  divided  into  two  sums, 
$1,033,310,000  and  $129,600,000.  The  $1,033,310,000  is  primarily 
for  the  rental  and  charter  of  vessels  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  These  vessels  will 
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be  required  to  maintain  the  constant  flow  of  supplies  to  our  allies  for 
the  coming  offensives.  Funds  are  also  provided  for  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  and  provisions  to  Russian  and  British  vessels  in  the  United 
States  ports.  The  $129,600,000  is  included  for  the  repair  of  such 
vessels.  Under  reverse  lend-lease,  hundreds  of  American  ships  have 
been  similarly  serviced  and  repaired  in  British  and  Russian  ports. 

Petroleum 'products. — The  amount  for  petroleum  products  is  $1,- 
121,811,000.  Aviation  and  motor  gasoline  and  Diesel  and  fuel  ofls 
are  the  lifeblood  of  modern  mechanized  warfare.  Petroleum  products 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  our  other  allies  con¬ 
stitute  the  largest  single  item  for  which  funds  are  provided.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  total  consist  of  aviation  and  motor  gasoline.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  products  is  for  direct  military  use.  A  relatively  small 
quantity  is  provided  for  use  in  essential  war  industries. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  about  one-half  of  the  petroleum 
products  included  in  this  amount  would  be  turned  over  for  the  use 
of  our  own  armed  forces  overseas.  On  this  basis,  the  use  of  lend-lease 
petroleum  products  by  our  allies  would  account  for  less  than  6  percent 
of  United  States  production  during  the  fiscal  year  1945,  far  less  than 
the  proportion  of  pre-war  commercial  exports  to  our  production. 

Petroleum  products  lend-leased  to  the  United  Kingdom  go  into  a 
petroleum  pool  along  with  large  quantities  of  products  obtained  by 
the  United  Kingdom  from  British-controlled  sources  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  petroleum  products  used  by  the  United  States 
Army  ground  and  air  forces  for  operations  based  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  supplied  from  this  pool.  This  arrangement  lias  great  practi¬ 
cal  advantages.  Under  the  present  pooling  arrangement,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  the  beginning  of  our  combined  operations  in  that 
theater,  the  United  Kingdom  maintains  the  pool  and  bears  the  storage, 
transportation,  and  other  handling  charges  without  payment  by  the 
United  States  armed  forces.  Detailed  records  are  kept  of  all  deliveries 
of  lend-lease  petroleum  products  into  the  pool  and  of  all  deliveries  to 
United  States  armed  forces  from  the  pool.  The  out-of-pocket  expend¬ 
itures  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  handling  the  products  which  are  de¬ 
livered  to  United  States  armed  forces  are  carried  as  a  reverse  lend-lease 
credit.  All  petroleum  products  which  the  United  States  armed 
forces  are  receiving  from  British-controlled  refineries  throughout  the 
world  are  being  furnished  by  the  British  under  reverse  lend-lease. 

Drug  and  health  supplies. — The  sum  of  $16,269,000  is  for  essential 
civilian  needs  principally  in  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  and  French 
territories.  These  supplies  are  vitally  needed  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  epidemics  and  to  treat  injured  civilians  in  areas  which  are  important 
bases  of  military  operations  and  supply.  Drug  and  health  supplies 
for  military  requirements  are  supplied  from  appropriations  made 
directly  to  the  War  Department. 

Special  commitments,  revolving  funds,  and  guaranty  funds. — The 
total  of  $566,000,000  consists  of  the  carrying  forward  of  unexpended, 
reserved  balances  from  previous  appropriations  as  precautionary  and 
contingency  items.  The  amount  of  $500,000,000  of  this  fund  was 
set  up  in  1942  as  the  lend-lease  portion  of  the  food  purchase  program  to 
protect  the  producers  of  the  accelerated  program  in  case  the  program 
failed  to  materialize  or  was  curtailed  or  reduced  while  the  farmers 
were  still  producing.  Congress  has  also  enacted  a  law  that  requires 
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the  support  of  commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  2  years 
after  the  war.  No  part  of  the  $500,000,000  has  been  expended  and 
the  full  balance  is  carried  forward  in  accordance  with  its  original 
intent. 

The  sum  of  $25,000,000  of  the  previous  appropriations  is  continued 
as  a  revolving  fund  in  connection  with  Caribbean  purchases.  This 
amount  was  set  up  in  1942  to  insure  a  supply  of  food  in  the  islands  in 
the  Caribbean,  mainly,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  the  leeward  and  windward  islands. 
A  serious  food  shortage  threatened  these  areas  because  of  lack  of 
shipping  facilities  and  supply.  The  operation  has  handled  something 
over  $100,000,000  worth  of  food,  all  of  which  has  been  sold  commer¬ 
cially  and  the  proceeds  returned  to  the  fund.  It  is  intact  and  the 
need  for  its  operation  has  not  completely  passed. 

An  unexpended  balance  of  $35,000,000  is  also  carried  forward  to 
indemnify  the  War  Department  for  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of 
guaranties  made  by  it  in  connection  with  V-loans  to  manufacturers 
or  processors  engaged  in  lend-lease  production,  and  $6,000,000  is 
carried  forward  as  an  unexpended  balance  for  the  salmon  fishing 
indemnity  reserve.  This  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Lend-Lease,  each  contributing  a  like,  amount.  The  $12,- 
000,000  is  a  guaranty  fund  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  under¬ 
write  actual  losses  on  the  part  of  the  fishing  industry  for  out-of-pocket 
costs  resulting  from  losses  due  to  war  conditions.  The  fund  is  intact 
except  for  $122,600.73.  It  was  established  and  is  continued  as  an 
essential  measure  of  insuring  maximum  production  of  salmon. 

Miscellaneous  amounts. — The  classification  of  $23,990,000  includes 
amounts  of  $8,665,000  for  port  facilities;  $4,800,000  for  training  in 
this  country  of  1,200  Chinese  nationals — 300  scientists  and  medical 
students,  700  technicians,  and  200  communications  experts — all  of 
whom  have  had  previous  training  in  China  and  are  to  receive  further 
intensive  training  in  American  methods — a  continuance  of  a  project 
commenced  in  this  fiscal  year;  $5,000,000  for  the  transfer  of  scientific 
equipment  developed  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment;  $3,000,000  for  settlement  of  marine  litigation — a  procedural 
agreement  whereby  the  United  States  settles  claims  for  damages 
incurred  by  ships  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  United  States  waters 
and  the  United  Kingdom  reciprocates  with  respect  to  United  States 
ships  in  her  waters;  $1,500,000  for  the  general  average  contribution 
for  the  adjustment  of  maritime  losses;  and  $1,000,000  for  the  transfer 
of  defense  information  for  use  in  connection  with  Chinese  arsenals 
and  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  China. 

Administrative  and  procurement  expenses. — The  total  of  $14,158,000 
consists  of  $7,558,000  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  the  food  and  other  agricultural  commodity  procurements  and 
$6,600,000  for  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
for  handling  the  equipment  and  supplies  procured  by  that  agency. 
In  each  case  they  represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
the  procurements.  The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  in  carrying  out  the  lend-lease  program  are 
provided  for  in  title  III,  since  these  operations  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  over-all  activities  of  the  Administration. 
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Title  II. — United  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Public  Law  267,  approved  March  28,  1944,  provides  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  up  to  a  total  of  $1,350,000,000.  The  ^full 
amount  of  this  authorization  is  not  requested  at  this  time.  The 
entire  pledged  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
■v  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  represents  less  than  a  total 
)  of  5  days  of  our  war  expenditures  at  the  current  rate. 

The  amount  allowed  is  a  direct  appropriation  of  $450,000,000, 
together  with  the  authority  to  transfer  funds,  goods,  and  services 
provided  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  the  additional  amount  of 
$350,000,000.  The  use  of  $350,000,000  of  lend-lease  funds  is  based 
upon  the  close  relationship  between  entire  or  partial  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  commencement  of  relief  operations  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Lend-lease  funds 
and  supplies  are  a  part  of  the  military  operation  and  must  be  confined 
to  activities  in  that  connection.  Cessation  of  hostilities,  or  the 
liberation  of  large  areas,  presumably  will  relieve  lend-lease  supplies 
and  funds  in  some  degree  from  war  burden  but  will  accelerate  the  job  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  It 
seems  logical,  therefore,  to  the  committee  to  provide  the  $350,000,000 
from  lend  lease  .funds  and  supplies  and  thus  take  advantage  of  what 
we  will  already  have  when  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  needs  it.  The  committee  has  inserted  a  provision 
in  this  connection  which  is  referred  to  later  in  this  report. 

The  policy  of  participation  of  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
!\  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  been 
\9  declared  by  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Reliabilita 
tion  Administration  agreement  and  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
267.  As  the  enemy  is  driven  from  the  countries  he  has  invaded  and 
oppressed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  gigantic  task  of  relief 
for  the  liberated  peoples.  Those  who  are  freed  from  enemy  tyranny 
cannot  be  abandoned  by  the  United  Nations  to  face  starvation,  disease, 
and  ruin.  They  must  be  helped  to  the  point  where  they  have  the 
strength  to  help  themselves  and  to  join  as  self-supporting  nations  in 
winning  the  war  and  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  secure  peace. 
The  United  Nations  have  found  by  combining  their  resources  and  their 
manpower  that  they  have  been  able  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  and  they 
have  joined  then-  resources  again,  in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  to  meet  the  urgent  tasks  of  relief. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  great  loss  of  life,  loss  of  health,  loss  of 
property,  sorrow,  distress,  and  the  breaking  of  homes  that  have  been 
visited  upon  the  civilians  of  the  occupied  countries.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  in  scale  in  late  world  history  and  nothing  previously 
could  possibly  exceed  it  in  brutality,  bestiality,  and  wanton  disregard 
by  man  for  the  life  and  rights  of  his  helpless  fellow  man.  A  reading 
of  Administrator  Crowley’s  opening  statement  on  page  281  of  the 
hearings  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  immediate  task  of  relief  that 
will  confront  the  world.  The  part  which  deals  with  human  suffering 
is  heart-rending.  Old  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  driven 
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from  their  homes  and  made  virtual  vagrants,  their  belongings  de¬ 
stroyed  or  confiscated,  and  their  able-bodied  men  placed  in  enforced 
labor  as  industrial  slaves  or  confined  in  prison  camps.  Food  has  been 
confiscated,  animals  slaughtered  or  driven  off,  homes  destroyed  or 
wrecked,  factories,  railroads,  roads,  and  public  utilities  decimated. 
Far  worse  than  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  enforced  migration 
of  peoples  is  the  crushing  blight  that  has  been  visited  upon  the  future  of 
Europe  by  the  looting  of  foodstuffs  from  occupied  countries  to  feed  the 
Germany  Army  and  German  civilians.  The  diet  left  to  those  who  will 
soon,  we  pray,  be  liberated  has  been  on  the  starvation  side  leaving  the 
people,  particularly  the  children,  easy  prey  to  tuberculosis,  typhus,  and 
other  ravaging  diseases  that  thrive  on  lowered  physical  resistance. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  generally  has  doubled  and  in  Greece  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  9  out  of  every  10  new-born  infants  do  not  survive.  The 
tuberculosis  rate  has  increased  tremendously.  Surgeon  General 
Parran  of  the- United  States  Public  Health  Service  recently  said  tliis 
about  war  and  tuberculosis:  v 

Long  wars  accompanied  by  privation  always  have  resulted  in  appalling  in¬ 
creases  in  tuberculosis.  In  past  centuries,  this  fact  was  masked  by  the  immediate 
catastrophe  of  acute  epidemics.  It  remained  for  the  World  War  of  1914-18  to 
reveal  tuberculosis  as  a  major  war  problem.  By  1917,  the  French  Army  had 
returned  150,000  tuberculous  soldiers  to  civilian  life.  Thousands  of  exchanged 
prisoners  of  war  had  acquired  the  disease  and  were  returning  to  France.  All 
European  nations,  both  neutral  and  combatant,  experienced  a  rise  in  tuberculosis 
mortality  varying  from  10  to  200  percent.  Col.  Esmond  Long  has  recently  made 
the  conservative  estimate  that  tuberculosis  mortality  rose.  15  percent  in  all 
Europe  for  3  years  “which  would  credit  the  war  with  about  200,000  tuberculosis 
deaths.” 

History  has  repeated  itself  tragically  in  this  war,  and  with  a  ferocity  inspired 
by  the  policy  of  the  Germans  to  exterminate  large  groups  in  the  conquered  nations 
by  slow  death.  It  is  known  that  tuberculosis  is  raging  with  epidemic  force  in 
conquered  Europe  today.  In  France,  Prof.  Andre  Mayer  has  reported  that 
tuberculosis  is  epidemic,  and  that  because  of  food  shortages,  a  diagnosis  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  almost  a  death  sentence.  Bigwood  has  reported  a  comparable  situation 
in  Belgium.  Even  Great  Britain  has  experienced  a  13-percent  increase  in 
tuberculosis  mortality  since  the  war  began. 

The  committee  held  extensive  bearings  and  received  testimony  from 
Maj.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Director  of  Materiel,  Army  Service  Forces; 
Dean  G.  Acheson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Leo  T.  Crowley, 
Administrator,  Oscar  S.  Cox,  General  Counsel,  and  Harold  Stein, 
Chief,  Planning  and  Control  Staff,  Liberated  Areas  Division,  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Administration.  A  joint  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Deficiency  and  Military  Subcommittees  of  this  committee,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  full  picture  of  the  relationship  between  the  activities  of  the 
Army  with  respect  to  the  relief  of  civilian  populations  behind  its  lines 
during  the  period  of  military  responsibility  and  the  activities  of 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  liberated 
areas.  At  this  joint  meeting  witnesses  for  the  Army  explained  its  need 
for  funds  for  civilian  relief  supplies  in  connection  with  its  military 
operations  and  a  joint  statement  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
explaining  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Army,  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  with  regard  to  civilian  relief  in  the  period  immediately 
following  liberation.  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Crowley  testified  con¬ 
cerning  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  after  the  period  of  military  responsibility  for  relief, 
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its  sphere  of  activity  and  functions,  and  its  relationship  to  the  military 
authorities  and  the  local  governments  of  the  liberated  areas.  Mr. 
Crowley  presented  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  bases  of 
the  budget  estimate,  and  the  committee  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  data  submitted  in  support  of  the  proposed  expenditures  for 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

The  financial  plan  recommended  by  the  first  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Council  was  that 
each  member  nation  whose  territory  has  not  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy  should  contribute  1  percent  of  its  national  income  as  computed 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1943.  Iceland  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  already  acted  on  this  recommendation;  the  United  Kingdom 
making  its  full  contribution  of  $320,000,000  and  Iceland  making  a 
partial  contribution  of  $50,000.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  now 
engaged  in  appropriating  about  $90,000,000,  which  is  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  percent  of  its  national  income.  A  large  number  of 
other  countries  are  expected  to  act  soon  in  making  their  appropriations. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION’S 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  primary  job  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  will  be  to  take  care  of  the  immediate  relief  needs  of 
the  liberated  populations  after  the  areas  are  recovered  by  the  Allied 
armies  and  restored  to  some  measure  of  civilian  control.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
will  not  be  to  reconstruct  those  areas  in  any  long-range  sense,  but 
simply  to  perform  the  immediate  job  of  meeting  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  for  food  and  clothing,  medical  supplies,  shelter,  and  for  the 
tools  and  equipment  needed  to  enable  them  to  meet  then'  own  imme¬ 
diate  essential  needs  by  then-  own  efforts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  operations  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  will  have  three  tasks:  (1)  To  care  for 
the  millions  of  displaced  persons;  (2)  to  provide  public  health  and 
medical  services;  and  (3)  to  provide  and  distribute  the  essential 
supplies  required  to  sustain  life  and  to  enable  the  liberated  peoples 
to  restore  their  own  production.  The  present  problem  of  displaced 
persons  is  something  which  has  not  been  equaled  before  in  recorded 
history.  In  Europe  there  are  some  20,000,000  people,  including  three 
to  four  million  children,  who,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  there  are  probably  40,000,000  more  displaced 
persons  in  Asia.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  must  find  out  who  they  are,  where  they  came  from, 
and  to  what  areas  they  must  be  returned.  The  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  must  arrange  for  their 
registration  and  necessary  care  while  they  are  in  the  temporary  camps 
which  must  be  set  up. 

In  the  field  of  health,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  will  supply  the  services  of  doctors  and  others  needed 
to  combat  the  epidemics  which  are  even  now  threatening  Europe, 
and  will  also  attempt  to  reorganize  the  local  medical  and  public 
health  services  and  provide  them  with  necessary  supplies. 
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PAYING  GOVERNMENTS 

Certain  of  the  invaded  countries  possess  foreign  exchange  assets 
that  they  can  utilize  to  purchase  relief  supplies.  The  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  not  extend  financial  aid 
for  such  purchases  as  these  countries  can  pay  for.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  all  the  supplies  that  will  be  imported  into 
the  liberated  areas  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  local  governments 
with  the  foreign  exchange  assets  they  possess. 

The  so-called  paying  countries  will  be  responsible  for  procurement  A 
for  their  own  needs,  insofar  as  they  have  available  financial  resources,  " 
although  their  programs  will  be  submitted  in  advance  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  which  will  consider 
them  in  the  light  of  all  the  demands  of  the  liberated  areas  for  civilian 
supplies.  This  procedure  will  avoid  the  possibility  that  countries 
with  substantial  assets  might  seek  to  secure  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  available  supplies. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION’S 

OPERATIONS  AND  THE  MILITARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CIVILIAN 

RELIEF 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will 
not  go  into  any  area  which  is  a  scene  of  military  operations  until  it  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  military  authorities.  While  the  supply  lines 
and  all  forms  of  transportation  facilities  are  completely  taken  up  with 
the  movement  of  military  stores  and  subject  to  strict  military  control, 
it  will  be  impracticable  for  a  civilian  organization  to  carry  on  relief 
operations,  and  during  this  period  of  military  control,  the  armies  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  responsible  for  supplying  the  minimum  of  .■ 
civilian  goods  necessary  to  maintain  an  orderly  civilian  life  behind  I 
their  lines  and  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  international  law. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  War  Department  (and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  through  lend-lease  in  areas  where  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  United  States  forces  are  not  engaging  the  enemy) 
will  provide,  as  an  integral  part  of  our  war  program,  this  country’s 
share  of  such  minimum  of  vital  civilian  supplies  as  are  needed  to 
maintain  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas  during  this  military  phase, 
in  addition  to  such  lend-lease  aid  as  may  be  required  to  increase 
and  strengthen  the  war  potential  of  the  liberated  peoples  while  they 
aid  in  the  fighting  of  the  war.  The  length  of  the  military  period  will 
undoubtedly  vary  from  place  to  place,  depending  upon  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  a  collapse  in  any  particular  area  may  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to 
assume  relief  responsibility  very  quickly. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  oper¬ 
ations  will  follow  the  military  phase.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  will  not  go  into  the  liberated  areas 
as  a  government,  nor  assume  any  political  or  administrative  control 
of  the  liberated  areas.  It  will  be  a  service  organization  solely.  Local 
administration  will  be  conducted  either  by  the  occupying  army  or 
by  the  reestablished  local  government,  and  the  United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  operate  only  with  their 
consent. 
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United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  oper¬ 
ations  will  differ  considerably  in  scope  and  degree  from  the  civilian 
supply  operations  of  the  Army.  The  primary  objective  of  the  latter 
is  limited  to  considerations  of  military  necessity  and  the  obligations 
of  international  law  in  avoiding  starvation,  disease,  and  civil  disorder 
behind  the  lines.  The  Army  contemplates  providing  a  minimum 
ration  of  food  if  the  local  production  is  insufficient,  a  very  limited 
ration  of  clothing,  necessary  medical  supplies,  a  small  quantity  of 

D  equipment  for  transportation  purposes  and  for  the  repair  of  utilities 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  some  other  essential  civilian  supplies. 

Army  civilian  supply  operations  over  a  brief  period  will  not  solve 
the  problem  created  by  the  enemy.  After  the  initial  army  control 
period,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  must 
continue  to  provide  food  and  it  will  have  to  continue  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  clothing  and  medical  supplies,  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
health  and  medical  services  of  the  country.  The  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  must  bring  in  the  necessary 
fertilizer,  tools,  and  seeds  to  restore  agricultural  production;  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  materials  for  processing  and  storing  food;  and  the 
necessary  repair  supplies  for  public  utilities  and  plants  which  produce 
the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  processed  foods  and  clothing. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
expects  to  receive  local  currency  for  the  bulk  of  the  goods  which  it 
provides  to  liberated  areas.  These  receipts  will  be  used  to  pay  local 
costs  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
operations  and  to  purchase  locally  any  supplies  that  might  be  used 
in  other  liberated  areas;  they  will  not  be  returned  to  the  contributing 
countries. 

The  Budget  estimates  for  the  military  appropriation  bill,  1945,  con- 
tain  a  total  of  $562,000,000  for  use  by  the  Army  in  caring  for  civilians 
behind  its  lines  during  the  period  of  military  operations  and  before 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  comes  in. 
This  will  be  used  primarily  in  connection  with  the  battles  for  the 
liberation  of  Europe.  A  similar  procedure  has  been  followed  in  Italy. 
To  the  date  of  the  hearings  a  total  of  $75,000,000  had  been  expended 
by  the  Army  in  Italy  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  absolute  essentials 
for  the  civilians  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  total  will  reach  $81 ,000,000 
by  coming  June  30th.  These  supplies  to  date  have  been  paid  for  in 
Italian  currency  and  this  currency  used  by  our  Army  in  making  its 
disbursements  in  Italy.  The  supplies  are  sold  through  commercial 
channels  and  the  amount  recouped.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  estimated  that  of  the  $562,000,000,  at  least  one-half  would 
be  paid  for  locally.  The  French  have  already  paid  back  $62,000,000 
on  a  total  obligation  to  repay  $100,000,000  of  lend-lease  supplies  that 
have  been  furnished  for  the  civilian  populations  in  Africa.  There  is 
an  estimated  essential  needs  total  of  $100,000,000  of  supplies  that  may 
be  lend-leased  to  our  fighting  allies  in  areas  where  substantial  numbers 
of  United  States  forces  are  not  engaged,  to  furnish  temporary  relief 
to  liberated  civilians  behind  their  lines  pending  the  time  the  area  can 
be  turned  over  to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  There  is  also  in  this  bill  a  total  amount  of  $33,017,690  com¬ 
prising  funds  principally  for  aid  to  Greece  through  the  Red  Cross  and 
for  prisoners  of  war  from  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
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Lend-lease  goods  from  the  United  States  whenever  practicable  are 
marked  in  such  fashion  that  the  recipient  knows  they  come  from  the 
United  States.  They  bear  the  American  flag  and  appropriate  labels 
printed  both  in  English  and  the  local  language.  The  policy  and 
procedure  for  similar  labeling  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  supplies  to  be  furnished  as  part  of  the 
United  States’  participation  is  now  under  way. 

SUMMARY  OF  FIRST  INSTALLMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION 

The  amounts  for  the  first  installment  of  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  funds  by  the  United  States  are 
based  upon  studies  of  preliminary  requirements  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  These  total 
$997,000,000  consisting  of  $450,000,000  for  the  preparatory  period 
and  $547,000,000  for  the  period  following  the  preparatory  period. 
This  latter  amount  has  been  reduced  by  $197,000,000  to  the  $350,- 
000,000  of  transfer  authority  from  lend-lease  funds,  supplies,  and 
services.  The  following  table  is  a  general  summary  of  totals  by 
categories  of  supplies  and  services: 


Summary 


Estimates  for 
preparatory 
period 
(direct  ap¬ 
propriation) 

Estimates 
after  pre¬ 
paratory 
period  (par¬ 
tially  covered 
by  transfer 
authority) 

Total 

Goods: 

Food _  .  _  _  ...  ..  . . . . 

$108, 000, 000 
53, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

$265, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
65,  000,  000 
61,000,  000 

$373, 000, 000 
56, 000, 000 
215, 000, 000 
69, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

Food  production  and  processing  supplies .  . . 

Clothing,  textiles,  and  footwear . . .  .. 

Health  supplies  and  soap. . . . . . .  . 

Subtotal _ _ _ 

419, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 

4, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

394, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 
126, 000, 000 

813, 000, 000 

4, 000, 000 
146, 000, 000 

4, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 

Services: 

Administrative  cost  of  procurement . 

Transportation  costs. .  _  _  _  _ _ 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

25, 000, 000 

Total _ _ _ 

450, 000, 000 

547, 000, 000 

997, 000, 000 

Net  funds  recommended _ 

450, 000, 000 

350, 000, 000 

800, 000, 000 

It  is  evident  from  the  testimony  that  the  direct  funds  for  the  pre¬ 
paratory  period  are  urgently  needed  now  if  supplies  are  to  be  procured 
in  adequate  amounts  for  use  when  the  need  occurs  and  that  the  funds 
for  the  following  period  should  be  available  on  a  contingency  basis  to 
avoid  undue  delay  and  resultant  hardship  in  the  event  military  opera¬ 
tions  result  in  precipitate  cessations  of  hostilities  and  place  a  suddenly 
heavy  load  on  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Food. — The  largest  single  item  is  $373,000,000  for  food.  It  will  be 
needed  because  the  Germans  have  reduced  the  consumption  of  food 
in  the  occupied  countries  in  order  to  augment  their  own  supplies.  In 
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addition,  food  production  has  suffered  during  the  war  through  the  lack 
of  necessary  fertilizers,  manpower,  and  farm  equipment.  A  further 
problem  that  can  he  anticipated  is  that  the  Germans  may  carry  away 
or  destroy  food  stocks  as  they  retreat.  Moreover,  military  operations, 
which  are  destructive  of  transportation  facilities,  will  create  temporary 
shortages  in  the  urban  areas  even  when  sufficient  production  exists. 
The  types  of  food  needed  will  include  the  necessary  grains  and  legumes 
to  provide  subsistence  and  proteins  in  the  form  of  cheese,  canned  meat, 
fish  and  milk  products  required  to  make  up  the  serious  and  increasing 
^  protein  deficiencies  which,  through  weakening  resistance,  bring  the 
;  *  threat  of  epidemics  and  disease  to  a  great  part  of  the  population. 

The  amount  is  divided  between  $108,000,000  in  the  preparatory 
period  and  $265,000,000  in  the  succeeding  period.  The  preparatory 
period  includes  those  items  which  must  be  purchased  as  they  come  on 
the  market;  principally  canned  fish,  salt  pork,  milk,  and  cheese.  The 
second  period  includes  those  items  which  can  be  drawn  from  stock 
piles  which  are  expected  to  be  available  at  the  time  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  must  come  into  operation. 
These  items  are  principally  grains,  canned  meat,  and  lard.  Pur¬ 
chases  of  protein-rich  dry  beans,  peas,  and  soy  products  are  divided 
between  the  two  periods  on  a  basis  which  will  provide  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
in  the  first  period  to  begin  operations,  the  balance  of  the  buying  to  be 
done  in  the  second  period. 

Food  production  and  processing  supplies. — The  total  included  is 
$56,000,000.  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  must  help  to  supply  insecticides, 
fertilizers,  veterinary  materials,  farm  tools,  and  farm  machinery. 

)  Unless  supplies  of  these  goods  are  provided  promptly  to  meet  the 
accumulated  deficiencies  of  4  years  or  more  in  occupied  Europe, 
agricultural  production  will  be  retarded  and  the  liberated  areas  will 
present  a  continuing  relief  problem  in  terms  of  food. 

Supplies  must  also  be  provided  to  restore  the  fishing  industry,  an 
important  source  of  much-needed  protein  foods,  which  has  been 
i  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  war.  Mine  fields,  naval  operations,  and 
submarine  warfare  have  immobilized  much  of  Europe’s  fishing  fleet, 
and  its  equipment  will  have  to  be  repaired  and  refitted  before  it  can 
resume  full  production.  Food-processing  equipment,  including  con- 
?  j  tainers,  packing  materials,  and  canning  materials  for  the  transportation 
»  and  distribution  of  vital  crops,  is  another  great  need, 
j  Food  production  and  processing  supplies  constitute  a  major  com¬ 
modity  item  in  meeting  the  food  problem.  A  total  of  $53,000,000 
is  requested  for  this  category  of  supplies  for  the  preparatory  period, 
while  the  balance,  $3,000,000,  is  to  be  procured  later.  This  category 
:  includes  the  veterinary  materials,  seeds,  pesticides,  fertilizer,  binder 
1;  twine,  farm  machinery,  food-processing  equipment,  fishing  supplies, 
0  I  containers,  hand  tools,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  for  agricultural 
i-  rehabilitation.  The  procurement  of  these  commodities  has  been 
y  divided  between  the  preparatory  and  post-preparatory  periods  on 
s-  the  basis  of  the  length  of  time  which  is  required  to  procure  them. 

Since  most  of  these  commodities  are  manufactured  goods,  the  pro- 
36  i  curement  period  is  substantial,  covering  6  months  or  longer.  Orders 
'>  have  to  be  placed  with  manufacturers  and  production  has  to  be 
to  scheduled  in  advance.  There  are  two  exceptions.  It  is  anticipated 
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that  veterinary  materials  can  be  acquired  from  stocks  procured  by  the 
War  Department  after  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  begins  operations  and  that  fertilizer,  mostly  nitrates, 
can  be  bought  as  needed.  The  amount  for  the  first  period  requests 
only  sufficient  fertilizer  to  place  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Administration  in  a  position  to  meet  the  initial  demand  of  the 
liberated  areas,  with  the  balance  to  be  purchased  after  operations 
have  begun. 

Clothing. — The  people  of  Europe  have  been  virtually  without  cloth¬ 
ing  replacements  for  years.  The  Germans  have  confiscated  clothes  « 
and  shoes  for  their  armies  on  a  large  scale.  Hide  production  in  ^ 
occupied  Europe  has  been  cut  in  half  during  the  war  and  such  leather 
shoes  as  have  been  produced  at  all  have  been  for  German  soldiers. 

The  total  of  $214,820,000  for  clothing,  textiles,  and  footwear  has 
also  been  divided  between  the  preparatory  period  and  the  post-pre¬ 
paratory  period.  All  the  manufactured  goods,  namely,  woolen  goods 
and  garments,  cotton  goods  and  garments,  and  shoes,  totaling 
$150,000,000,  are  placed  in  the  first  period  because  they  take  6  months 
or  more  to  procure.  In  the  post-preparatory  period  are  included  raw 
wool  and  raw  cotton  in  the  amount  of  $65,000,000,  which  can  be  drawn 
from  stock  piles  on  hand  in  this  country  without  difficulty  at  the  time 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  called 
upon  to  begin  relief  operations. 

Health  supplies. — The  total  for  health  supplies  and  soap  is  $69,- 
000,000,  divided  $8,000,000  for  the  preparatory  period  and  the  balance 
of  the  $61,000,000  for  the  following  period. 

Medical,  hospital,  and  other  health  supplies  and  trained  personnel 
to  distribute  and  explain  the  use  of  them  will  be  one  of  the  first  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  if  disease  is  not  to  sweep  the  liberated  countries  of  Europe  in  the  J 
wake  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  health  supplies  will  be  provided  out  of  stocks 
procured  by  the  War  Department.  Therefore,  the  total  amount  for 
these  is  placed  in  the  second  period.  They  include  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  items  assembled  and  packaged  for  distribution  to  central 
points,  with  a  certain  percentage  of  hospital  equipment  for  areas  where 
hospitals  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans  and  with  special  units  | 
for  combating  epidemics,  particularly  typhus.  Soap,  and  linseed  oil 
for  making  soap,  must  be  purchased  as  they  come  on  the  market,  and,  ' 
therefore,  the  quantities  required  are  broken  down  between  the  j 
preparatory  period  and  the  following  period. 

Repair  and  operating  supplies. — The  total  amount  for  this  category,  >. 
$100,000,000,  is  placed  in  the  first  period  since  it  includes  largely  # 
manufactured  goods  and  will  have  to  be  scheduled  for  production  a  1 
considerable  time  in  advance. 


There  will  be  a  great  need  for  tools  and  raw  materials  to  patch  up  ' 
essential  public  utilities  and  restore  them  to  effective  operation. 


The  break-down  or  destruction  of  electric  power  facilities,  sewage  y 
systems,  and  transportation  systems  in  urban  areas  can  be  remedied 
only  partially  and  on  a  makeshift  basis  by  the  occupying  armies,  as  >■ 
our  experience  in  Naples  shows.  The  liberated  peoples  will  have  to 
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be  supplied  the  necessary  tools  and  parts  so  that  they  can  fit  together 
undamaged  portions  of  existing  equipment  and  restore  service. 
Tools  will  also  be  needed  for  rebuilding  homes.  The  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  could  not,  even  if  it  were 
empowered  to  do  so,  rebuild  public  utilities  on  any  large  scale.  The 
amounts  include  provision  of  the  necessary  parts,  raw  materials,  and 
tools  for  the  repair  of  public  utilities  and  other  essential  plants  engaged 
in  the  production  of  relief  supplies.  They  also  include  a  certain 
amount  of  tools  for  building  shelter,  although  it  is  assumed  that  the 
raw  materials  for  this  purpose  will  come  from  local  sources. 

Relief  services.- — The  amount  of  $30,000,000  has  been  requested 
for  relief  services,  divided  into  $5,000,000  for  the  preparatory  period 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  period  following.  This  is  the  sum  needed 
for  the  operations  required  in  handling  displaced  persons,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  refugee  camps  and  for  medical  and 
public-health  sendees.  The  need  for  these  funds  will  come  prin¬ 
cipally  after  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  begun  to  operate  in  liberated  areas.  However,  as  of 
May  1,  1944,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  over  a  number  of  refugee  camps  in  the  Middle  East 
where  some  thousands  of  homeless  refugees  from  the  battle  areas  of 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  are  being  cared  for. 

Procurement  expenses. — The  bill  includes  $4,000,000  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  cost  of  procurement  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  procurement 
agencies  of  this  Government  for  the  services  rendered  by  them  in 
procuring  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
supplies.  This  figure  is  based  upon  the  previous  experience  of  our 
procurement  agencies  with  the  lend-lease  program  and  is  figured  at 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  requested.  The  amount  is 
divided  equally  between  the  preparatory  period  and  the  post-prepara¬ 
tory  period. 

Transportation  costs. — The  total  amount  for  transportation  costs  is 
$146,000,000  of  which  $20,000,000  is  placed  in  the  first  period  and 
$126,000,000  in  the  second  period.  It  is  assumed  that  the  cost  of 
handling,  storing,  and  distributing  the  goods  in  the  country  of  their 
destination  will  be  paid  either  by  the  foreign  government  involved, 
or  from  local  currency  received  in  such  countries  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’ s  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses. — The  last  of  these  items  is  the  United  States  share  of 
the  administrative  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration,  prepared  by  the  Director  General  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  him  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  Council  last  November,  calling  for  a  total  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  in  its  principal  offices  in  Washington  and 
London  and  in  the  field  for  the  calendar  year  1944.  The  recom¬ 
mended  United  States  share  of  this  budget  is  $4,000,000.  Contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  countries  for  this  purpose  have  been  received  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  the 
amount  of  almost  $3,000,000. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  WITH  RE¬ 
SPECT  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

While  the  bill  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  directly  to  the 
President,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  will  be  designated  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the  procurement 
of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  supplies 
with  the  United  States  funds.  ( 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration’s  responsibility  will  include  " 
virtually  all  purchases  made  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Administration  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  in  all  countiies  which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  its  purchasing  programs  will  be 
handled  by  the  appropriate  supply  or  procurement  agencies  of  the 
respective  national  governments.  The  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  by  virtue  of  its  responsibility  for  our  lend-lease  and  foreign 
procurement  programs,  and  its  control  over  export  trade,  will  be  able 
to  coordinate  the  procurement  and  disposal  of  supplies  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  with  all  other 
demands  from  overseas  for  our  goods,  and  to  adjust  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  programs  to  the 
limitations  of  domestic  production  and  supply. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  consult  with  the  officials 
of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington  concerning  its  estimated  requirements  and  plans  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  supplies  by  this  and  by  other  countries.  Through  member¬ 
ship  on  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  War  Food  Administration,  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  | 
will  assist  those  agencies  in  deciding  what  supplies  should  be  made 
available  from  the  United  States  to  meet  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  needs.  Allocations  of  production 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will 
be  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War 
Food  Administration,  after  the  Combined  Boards  have  made  their 
recommendations  as  to  what  supplies  should  be  procured  here.  In 
all  these  necessary  planning  and  preparatory  steps,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  will  perform  the  function  of  furnishing 
information  and  helping  to  formulate  decisions. 

After  allocations  have  been  made,  the  principal  administrative  duties 
will  fall  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  The  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  will  review  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration’s  procurement  requests  in  the  light  of 
availability,  standards,  and  the  like.  It  will  obtain  the  supplies 
either  from  lend-lease,  Army,  or  other  stocks,  if  they  are  available,  or 
by  placing  requisitions  through  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  will  expedite  con¬ 
tracts,  packaging,  storage,  and  shipment 'in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  needs  and 
the  availability  of  shipping  facilities. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  for  procurement  and  transportation, 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  have  a  supervisory  role 
with  regard  to  the  funds  which  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
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habilitation  Administration  will  need  from  time  to  time  from  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  relief  services  in  other  countries.  The 
accounting  and  auditing  procedures  established  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  financial  affairs 
assure  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  of  adequate  information 
as  to  how  such  funds  will  be  spent. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATING  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TITLE 

Section  201  contains  four  provisos  in  addition  to  the  appropriating 
language,  the  first  of  which  makes  possible  the  same  flexibility  in  the 
procurement  of  supplies  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  as  exists  in  the  established  procedures  of  the 
several  Government  agencies  which  will  have  the  job  of  securing  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s 
use.  This  proviso  also  facilitates  procurement  of  supplies  from 
United  States  sources  by  Government  agencies  for  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  with  funds  that  may  have 
been  contributed  by  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  second  proviso  is  directed  at  utilizing  any  available  stocks  held 
by  other  Government  agencies  and  requires  reimbursement  from  the 
$450,000,000  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  supplies  may  be  transferred. 

The  third  proviso  stipulates  that  supplies  or  services  procured  from 
funds  appropriated  or  authorized  to  be  expended  under  the  title  may 
be  retained  by,  or  transferred  to,  any  executive  department,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  agency.  Thus,  any  stocks  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  agency  or  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  Government  provided  reimbursement 
is  made.  This  provision  guarantees  that  the  goods  purchased  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  not  be 
frozen  in  stock  piles  and  can  be  used,  if  more  urgently  needed,  by  the 
armed  forces  or  our  civilian  population. 

A  further  proviso  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  status  and  privileges 
of  United  States  employees  detailed  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  as  part  of  our  contribution  of  special¬ 
ized  technical  experiences. 

Section  202  authorizes  the  President  to  transfer  any  funds,  goods, 
or  services,  subject  to  his  disposition  or  expenditure  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$350,000,000. 

The  committee  has  included  a  provision  to  make  more  explicit  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  exercise  of  the  transfer  authority,  as 
follows: 

Provided,  further,  That  the  authority  granted  by  this  section  shall  not  become 
effective  until  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  have  issued  a  certifica¬ 
tion  that  the  state  of  the  war  permits  the  exercise  of  such  authority  and  the 
utilization  of  lend-lease  supplies,  servicss,  or  funds  for  the  purposes  of  section  201 
of  this  title;  and  after  such  certification  such  utilization  shall  be  made  upon  the 
determination  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Its  effect  is  to  call  for  the  guidance  of  military  leaders  as  to  the 
state  of  the  war  and  the  considerations  which  will  permit  use  of  lend- 
lease  before  the  transfer  authority  can  be  exercised. 
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Title  III.  Foreign  Economic  Administration  - 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1944  funds _ _ _ $46,  614,  020 

1945  Budget  estimate _  20,  881,  000 

Committee  recommendation  for  1945 _  19,  500,  000 

Recommendation  less  than  1944  funds _  27,  114,  020 

Recommendation  less  than  estimates _  1,  381,  000 


The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  a  .consolidation  of  the 
foreign  economic  functions  and  staffs  of  14  agencies.  To  it  were 
transferred  all  of  the  functions  and  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company,  Rubber  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation,  Cargoes, 
Inc.,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations,  and 
those  parts  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  Metals  Reserve  Company,  and  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Economic  Coordination  which  had  been  concerned  with  foreign 
economic  operations. 

As  a  result  of  the  consolidation,  an  entirelv  new  organization  has 
been  established  for  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  economic 
activities.  The  effect  has  been  both  to  unify  our  foreign  economic 
operations  and  to  facilitate  foreign  policy.  These  operations  must 
be  carried  on  in  close  collaboration  with  the  State  Department  so  as 
to  conform  to  our  foreign  policy  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Not  only  has  the  consolidation  of  the  functions  and  personnel  of  14 
agencies  into  a  single  organization  been  accomplished  without  inter¬ 
ruption  of  any  of  the  programs,  but,  in  fact,  it  has  already  shown 
marked  results  in  the  efficiency  with  which  our  foreign  economic  oper¬ 
ations  are  being  conducted.  A  more  effective  over-all  determination 
of  requirements  has  resulted  by  having  a  single  agency  screen  foreign 
requirements  for  both  lend-lease  and  commercial  exports.  More  clear- 
cut  standards  have  been  developed  as  to  whether  goods  should  move 
under  commercial  exports  or  under  lend-lease.  Now  that  the  entire 
program  of  foreign  procurement  is  carried  on  in  the  same  agency,  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  negotiated  and  cleared  with  increased  speed.  The 
consolidation  of  all  imports  and  all  exports  in  one  agency  has  made  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  foreign  conditions. 

Basically,  all  foreign  economic  operations  are  interrelated  and  the 
effect  of  the  consolidation  has  been  to  improve  each  one.  The  con¬ 
solidation  has  also  improved  the  over-all  representation  of  American 
economic  interests  abroad.  The  separate  foreign  missions  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  unified  into  single  missions,  and  the  United  States  now 
presents  a  single  point  of  view  in  its  economic  dealings  with  foreign 
countries. 

At  the  same  time,  administrative  costs  have  been  reduced.  The  1944 
administrative  funds  allowed  for  these  functions  were  $46,614,020. 
The  amount  actually  used  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  will  be  only 
$30,529,328,  or  $16,000,000  less  than  the  amount  available.  Despite 
this  reduction,  several  additional  major  operations  have  been  carried 
out  during  this  year  which,  because  of  the  course  of  the  war,  could 
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not  have  been  foreseen  when  the  1944  appropriation  requests  were 
made.  These  additional  functions  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
decrease  of  personnel.  Shortly  after  the  reorganization  a  personnel 
freeze  was  imposed  and  new  operations  have  been  made  possible  by 
shifts  of  personnel  within  the  agency. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  are 
the  following: 

(1)  The  administration  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  which  includes  arranging  for 
the  procurement,  purchase,  and  transmission  of  supplies,  services,  and  information 
to. countries  eligible  for  lend-lease  aid  and  arranging  for  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  these  countries. 

(2)  The  procurement  and  development  of  vital  materials  abroad.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  location  of  strategic  commodities  needed  in  the  war  effort,  develop¬ 
ment  operations  to  increase  their  production,  and  arranging  for  storage  and 
transport. 

(3)  Control,  for  war  purposes,  through  export  licensing  and  other  similar 
methods  of  the  exports  of  all  commodities  from  the  United  States. 

(4)  Assembly  and  analysis  of  information  relating  to  the  enemy  war  economy 
and  to  economic  conditions  within  neutral  countries  for  purposes  of  economic 
warfare,  such  as  blacklists,  blockade  measures,  and  preclusive  buying,  and  for 
assisting  the  military  in  strategic  bombing  and  planning. 

(5)  The  preclusive  purchasing  abroad  of  commodities  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  enemy  for  military  or  civilian  needs  and  which  might  otherwise  fall  in  their 
hands. 

(6)  The  provision  of  aid  with  reference  to  relief  operations  in  liberated  areas. 

Obligations  by  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  were  estimated  at  $30,529,328.  The 
estimated  obligations  by  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1945  are  $22,931,730.  Of  this,  $2,050,730  will  be  for  work 
incident  to  commercial  and  trading  operations  which  are  carried  on 
by  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  and  are  anticipated  to  be  borne  by 
the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
goods,  rather  than  from  appropriated  funds.  The  committee  has 
provided  $19,500,000  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for 
administrative  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  or  $11,029,328  less 
than  the  estimated  obligations  for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

In  addition  to  responsibility  for  the  lend-lease  and  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  programs  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  is  concerned  with  the  economic  warfare  activities 
of  this  Government  (for  which  Britain,  for  example,  has  a  separate 
ministry),  the  importation  of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  the 
control  over  private  export  trade. 

Economic  warfare. — The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  carries 
on  economic  warfare  against  the  enemy  in  two  wrays.  It  plans  and  ex¬ 
ecutes  measures  to  enforce  the  blockade  and  cut  off  neutral  vrar  re¬ 
sources  from  the  enemy.  It  also  keeps  a  careful  check  on  the  economic 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  enemy  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  In 
both  respects,  it  works  closely  with  the  State  Department,  the  British 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  armed  services. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  precise  information  about  the  enemy’s 
economy  in  order  to  carry  on  the  blockade  operations  winch  prevent 
the  enemy  from  obtaining  vital  supplies.  Every  available  source  of 
information  is  probed:  the  files  of  foreign  firms,  American  engineers 
who  have  worked  abroad,  refugees  and  foreign  travelers,  captured 
enemy  equipment,  crews  of  captured  blockade  runners,  and  others. 
At  present  more  than  40,000  confidential  documents  relating  to  the 
enemy’s  economies,  including  censorship  intercepts,  are  carefully 
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studied  every  week.  From  all  of  these  sources  a  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  enemy’s  economy  is  pieced  together. 

The  chief  weapons  for  blockading  the  enemy  are  war-trade  agree¬ 
ments,  blacklisting,  and  preclusive  buying. 

War  trade  agreements  with  neutrals  are  important  in  the  control  of 
their  trade  with  the  enemy.  Under  such  agreements,  the  neutral 
recognizes  the  Allied  blockade  and  accepts  certain  controls  on  its 
foreign  trade.  All  its  imports  must  have  an  American  export  license  or 
a  navicert  issued  jointly  by  the  British  and  the  United  States.  No 
import  may  be  reexported  to  the  enemy.  Exports  of  domestic- 
produced  commodities  are  controlled  also. 

Another  effective  blockade  technique  is  the  “blacklist”  of  firms 
known  to  have  Axis  connections  and  with  whom  it  is  illegal  for 
Americans  to  deal.  Through  an  almost  endless  series  of  checks  the 
blacklist  is  maintained  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and 
the  State  Department. 

The  third  major  blockade  weapon  is  preclusive  buying.  Where 
circumstances  warrant,  the  United  Nations  purchase  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  produced  in  neutral  countries  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting 
them.  In  these  operations  -the  Foreign  Economic  Administration’s 
knowledge  of  enemy  needs  and  the  potential  neutral  supply  is  inval¬ 
uable.  Preclusive  buying  is  concentrated  on  those  commodities  which 
the  enemy  needs  most  desperately  and  much  of  what  is  bought 
preclusively  can  be  used  by  us  in  our  own  war  effort. 

These  weapons  for  waging  economic  warfare  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  rely 
heavily  upon  preclusive  buying.  Since  the  tide  of  battle  has  turned 
in  our  favor,  however,  the  less  expensive  weapons  of  war  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  blacklisting  have  become  a  more  effective  means  of  crippling 
the  enemy. 

The  second  economic  warfare  front  on  which  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  operates  involves  the  appraisal  of  the  enemy’s  war 
potential.  The  armed  forces  must  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
enemy  economies  to  determine  both  immediate  military  strategy  and 
long-term  war  production  requirements. 

The  determination  of  strategic  bombing  objectives,  for  example, 
depends  largely  upon  sound  economic  intelligence  and  analysis. 
The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  does  not  select  targets  and 
makes  no  military  decisions,  but,  working  with  the  British  Ministry 
of  Economic  Warfare  and  with  the  United  States  and  the  British 
military  intelligence  services  it  has  been  able  to  supply  the  armed 
forces  with  valuable  information  as  to  the  vulnerable  spots  in  the 
enemy  economies. 

The  job  of  evaluating  the  enemy’s  economies  is  being  done  for  the 
Far  East  as  well  as  for  Europe.  Detailed  reports  are  prepared  on 
the  areas  under  Japanese  control  in  order  to  determine  Japan’s  capac¬ 
ity  to  carry  on  the  war  and  in  order  to  assist  the  Air  Forces  in  the 
selection  of  future  bombing  objectives. 

Import  program. — The  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  public-purchase  program,  which  is  financed  out  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  funds,  is  to  assure  that  American  plants  and 
shipyards  receive  the  flow  of  strategic  materials  which  they  must  have 
to  maintain  this  country  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  Victory  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  continued  supply  of  commodities  which  must  be 
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obtained  outside  the  United  States.  There  are  many  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  at  all 
or  are  produced  in  negligible  quantities.  Among  them  are  such 
essential  commodities  as  tin,  nickel,  quartz  crystals,  industrial  dia¬ 
monds,  tantalum,  quinine,  manila  fiber,  balsa  wood,  mahogany, 
copra,  tung  oil  and  insecticides.  In  addition,  our  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  other  indispensable  commodities  such  as  copper, 
antimony,  beryllium,  manganese,  mica,  tungsten,  etc.,  could  not  be 
expanded  sufficiently  to  meet  the  tremendous  wartime  needs  of 
American  industry. 

The  task  of  obtaining  abroad  these  vitally  needed  war  materials  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  the  early  military  successes  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were 
cut  off,  this  country  lost  the  source  of  100  percent  of  its  pre-war  supply 
of  manila  fiber,  95  percent  of  its  quiniue,  37  percent  of  its  rotenone, 
16  percent  of  its  chrome  ore,  90  percent  of  its  natural  rubber,  and  85 
percent  of  its  tin.  From  Japan  itself  had  come  all  of  our  loofa  sponges 
and  75  percent  of  our  pyretlirum.  From  what  is  now  Axis  Europe  had 
come  52  percent  of  our  flax  fiber  and  71  percent  of  our  fluor  spar. 

To  obtain  these  materials  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
has  had  to  increase  the  production  of  existing  sources  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  develop  new  sources  throughout  the  world.  The  total 
public  purchase  program  for  1944  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$1,000,000,000. 

A  few  examples  indicate  how  foreign  procurement  has  been  ex¬ 
panded.  In  1939,  imports  of  copper  were  only  28,000,000  pounds. 
By  1943  imports  had  risen  to  1,223,000,000  pounds — nearly  one-tliird 
of  our  total  consumption  of  new  copper.  From  1939  to  1943  imports 
of  antimony  ore  increased  198  percent,  chrome  ore  160  percent, 
manganese  101  percent  and  cinchona  bark  283  percent. 

The  war  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  radio-quality  quartz 
crystals  and  for  tantalite,  both  of  which  are  essential  for  radar  and 
radio  equipment.  Our  consumption  of  the  former  jumped  from  31,000 
pounds  in  1940  to  1,600,000  pounds  in  1943.  As  a  result  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  import  development  program,  all  of  our  needs  for  high-grade 
radio-quality  quartz  crystals  were  met. 

Procurement  abroad  under  Government  stimulation  has  been 
effected  at  prices  far  below  those  reached  during  World  War  I. 

Export  control  program. — -The  primary  purposes  of  export  control 
are  to  prevent  depletion  of  necessary  war  materials,  to  direct  the 
limited  supplies  available  for  export  where  they  will  do  the  most  good 
for  the  allied  war  effort,  and  to  keep  them  from  the  enemy. 

We  are  now  able  to  get  vital  supplies  like  tin,  copper,  balsa,  ma¬ 
hogany,  rubber,  and  abaca  from  Latin  America  because  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  the  Foreign  Economics  Administration  located 
and  licensed  for  shipment  to  these  areas. 

While  the  original  wartime  objectives  of  export  control  are  still  of 
primary  concern,  there  is  today  a  definite  and  increasing  trend  toward 
relaxing  these  controls.  On  a  number  of  commodities,  the  critical 
shortage  of  supply  the  United  States  faced  prior  to  and  after  Pearl 
Harbor  has  been  largely  overcome.  Not  all  or  even  most  commodities 
are  in  free  supply  and  the  controls  cannot  be  lifted  overnight.  For 
example,  while  steel  may  be  more  easy,  textiles,  paper,  lumber,  and 
certain  foodstuffs  are  being  subjected  by  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  War  Food  Administration  to  even  more  stringent  controls. 
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Nevertheless,  the  possibilities  of  permitting  freer  foreign  trade  are 
increasing  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  give  American  exporters 
additional  opportunities  to  operate  as  free  of  Government  controls  as 
wartime  conditions  permit. 

Thus,  in  the  past  few  months  plans  have  been  evolved  and  are  now 
being  placed  in  operation  to  eliminate  gradually  the  requirement 
that  an  American  exporter  obtain  import  documents  before  he  can 
ship  to  Latin  America  and  to  revise  similarly  other  procedures.  This 
means  a  greater  volume  of  work  in  the  export  licensing  operation 
because,  as  the  foreign  import  controls  are  relaxed,  the  number  of 
license  applications  increases.  During  1943  over  1,000,000  applica-  f 
tions,  or  about  3,000  each  business  day,  were  reviewed.  Of  these 
50  percent  on  the  average  were  approved.  Applications  are  coming 
in  now  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  each  business  day,  and,  if  the  present 
trend  continues,  they  should  increase  to  approximately  5,000  appli¬ 
cations  per  day.  Approvals  now  average  about  80  percent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  easing  of  licensing  requirements  can  only  keep  pace  with  the 
relaxation  of  controls  of  commodities  by  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  availability  of  shipping. 

In  spite  of  the  controls  required  by  the  war,  a  tremendous  volume  of 
exports  has  moved  through  the  normal  commercial  channels.  During 
the  2  war  years,  1942  and  1943,  cash  exports — not  including  lend- 
lease— averaged  about  the  same  as  they  did  during  the  years  1936-38, 
inclusive,  when  about  30  percent  of  our  private  export  trade  was 
with  enemy  or  enemy-dominated  countries  not  now  open  to  us. 

THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  was  created  in  1934  to 
facilitate  exports  and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  commodities  I 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  The  Bank  meets  all  of  {I 
its  administrative  expenses  out  of  earnings  and  accordingly  is  request¬ 
ing  an  allocation  of  its  own  funds  for  that  purpose  rather  than  an 
appropriation.  The  increase  of  the  amount  available  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  is  based  on  the  Bank’s  increased  activity,  particularly 
in  Latin  America.  Since  the  time  of  its  creation  the  Bank  has  effected 
loans  aggregating  $453,993,780.24.  Repayments  against  these  loans  ! 
total  $234,798,354.88,  leaving  the  amount  represented  by  presently 
outstanding  loans  at  $219,195,425.36.  Total  earnings  of  the  Bank, 
after  payment  of  all  administrative  expenses,  have  amounted  to 
$33,388,294.33.  Annual  earnings  of  the  Bank  by  fiscal  years  have 
increased  from  $1,744,630.74  in  1939  to  $7,635,080.06  in  1943.  The 
amount  recommended  for  administrative  expenses  is  $325,000,  an 
increase  of  $16,400  over  1944  funds  and  $32,200  less  than  the  Budget  I 
request. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  2, 1944 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported 
the  following  bill ;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
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Making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  for 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  defense  aid 

€ 

5  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  for 
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participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Eelief  and  Eehabilitation  Administration  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEFENSE  AID— LEND-LEASE 

Sec.  101.  To  enable  the  President,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  through  such  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  he  may  designate,  further 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  incident  to  or 
necessary  therefor,  the  following  sums  for  the  following 
respective  purposes: 

(a)  For  the  procurement,  by  manufacture  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  defense  articles,  information,  and  services,  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  thereof,  including  all  necessary  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  as  follows: 

Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and 
articles,  $3,446,361,000. 

(b)  For  administrative  expenses,  not  specified  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  appropriation  for  “Salaries  and  expenses, 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  1945”,  $4,209,000. 
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(c)  In  all,  $3,450,570,000. 

(d)  Each  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  shall  be 
additional  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  appropriations  for 
the  same  purposes,  contained  in  the  same  respective  cate¬ 
gories  of  appropriation  in  the  Defense  Aid  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1941,  the  Defense  Aid  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  the  Second  Defense  Aid  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  and  the  Defense  Aid 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  are  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  and  shall  be  available  until  June  30,  1945;  and 
$88,299,000  of  the  money  and  property  converted  into 
money  which  have  been  hitherto  received  as  a  result  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  said  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  consolidated  with,  and  shall  be  available  until  June 
30,  1945,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of,  the  appropriation  for 
“Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  arti¬ 
cles”:  Provided ,  That  with  the  exception  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  “Administrative  expenses”,  not  to  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  any  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  may  be 
transferred  by  the  President  to  any  other  of  such 
appropriations,  but  no  such  appropriation  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  more  than  30  per  centum  thereby:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  proviso  (1)  bal¬ 
ances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944,  and  balances 
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subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  appropriations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  for  “Ordnance  and  ord¬ 
nance  stores,  supplies,  spare  parts,  and  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  armor  and  ammunition  and  components  thereof”, 
and  for  “Miscellaneous  military  equipment,  supplies,  and 
materials”,  may  be  transferred  by  the  President  to  and 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  provided  above  for 
“Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  arti¬ 
cles”,  and  (2)  balances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944, 
and  balances  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  appro¬ 
priations  contained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  for  “Necessary 
services  and  expenses”  may  be  transferred  by  the  President 
to  and  consolidated  with  any  of  the  appropriations  pro¬ 
vided  above,  except  the  appropriation  for  “Administrative 
expenses”. 

Sec.  102.  Any  defense  article,  information,  or  serv¬ 
ice  procured  from  funds  appropriated  hy  this  title  or  prior 
Acts  appropriating  funds  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  shall  be  retained  by  or  transferred  to  and  for  the 
use  of  such  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  as  the 
President  may  determine,  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a 
foreign  government,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  defense  of  the  United  States  will  be  best  served 
thereby:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 


5 


1  ated  in  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any  subsidy 

2  on  agricultural  products  produced  in  the  continental  United 

3  States. 

4  Sec.  103.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  “Defense  Aid  Ap- 

5  propriation  Act,  1945”. 

6  TITLE  II— UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 

7  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

8  Sec.  201.  To  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the 

9  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944  (Public  Law 

10  267),  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  incident  thereto  or 

11  necessary  therefor,  $450,000,000,  to  be  available  immedi- 

12  atety  and  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1946:  Provided , 

13  That  (1)  any  sums  allocated  by  the  President  to  any  ex- 

14  ecutive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 

15  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereof,  from  funds  appropriated 

16  bv  or  authorized  to  be  expended  under  this  title  or  from 

17  funds  made  available  by  the  Linited  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 

18  habilitation  Administration,  may  be  expended  without  re- 

19  gard  to  those  provisions  of  law  waived  by  law  with  respect 

20  to  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  by  such  depart- 

21  ment,  independent  establishment,  or  agency;  (2)  the  appro- 

22  priations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  any  executive  department, 

23  independent  establishment,  or  agency  shall  be  reimbursed 

24  or  credited  from  sums  allocated  hereunder,  except  as  here- 
2^  inafter  provided,  for  any  supplies  or  services  procured. 
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from  such  appropriations  or  funds  or  by  use  of  such  accounts 
and  furnished  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereof;  and  (3)  any 
supplies  or  services  procured  from  funds  appropriated  by 
or  authorized  to  be  expended  under  this  title  may  be  retained 
by  or  transferred  to  any  executive  department,  independent 
establishment,  or  agency,  and  said  funds  shall  he  reimbursed 
from  payments  made  in  return  therefor  by  such  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency:  Provided  further, 
That  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  executive  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency  who  is  detailed  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  compensated  hereunder,  either  directly  or  by  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  applicable  appropriations  or  funds,  shall,  while  so 
detailed,  retain  and  be  entitled  to  the  rights,  benefits,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  status  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  from  which  detailed. 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  by 
section  201  of  this  title,  any  supplies,  services,  or  funds 
available  for  disposition  or  expenditure  by  the  President 
under  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
411-419),  and  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  or  expended  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944,  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  appropriations  from  which  such  supplies  or 
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services  were  procured  or  such  funds  were  provided:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  supplies,  services,  and  funds  disposed  of  or 
expended  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  value,  as  determined  under  regulations  to  be  approved 
by  the  President,  of  $350,000,000  and  shall  be  charged  to 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  said  Act  of 
March  28,  1944:  Provided  further,  That  the  authority 
granted  by  this  section  shall  not  become  effective  until  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  have  issued  a  cer¬ 
tification  that  the  state  of  the  war  permits  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  and  the  utilization  of  lend-lease  supplies, 
services,  or  funds  for  the  purposes  of  section  201  of  this 
title;  and  after  such  certification  such  utilization  shall  be 
upon  the  determination  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

Sec.  203.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  “United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Participation  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1945”. 

TITLE  III— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Office  for  Emergency  Management 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries  and  expenses:  For  all  expenses  necessary  to 
enable  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities,  including  salaries  of  the  Admin- 
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istrator  at  $10,000  per  annum,  and  four  assistants  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  at  $9,000  per  annum  each ;  employment  of  aliens ; 
temporary  employment  of  persons  or  organizations  by  con¬ 
tract  or  otherwise  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  and  classi¬ 
fication  laws  (not  exceeding  $100,000)  ;  travel  expenses  (not 
exceeding  $275,000  for  travel  within  continental  United 
States ) ,  including  expenses  of  employees  of  the  Administration 
and  the  transportation  of  their  personal  effects  to  their  first 
posts  of  duty  in  a  foreign  country  and  return  to  their  homes ; 
transportation  of  dependents  and  household  goods  and  effects, 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  October  10,  1940,  from  foreign 
countries  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States  of  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment  for  whom  such  expenses  to  a  foreign  country  were 
authorized  and  paid  from  funds  allocated' to  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare;  advances  of  money,  upon  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  bond,  to  employees  traveling  in  a  foreign  country,  in 

such  sums  as  the  Administrator  shall  direct;  reimburse- 

\ 

ment  of  employees  for  loss  of  personal  effects  in  case  of 
marine  or  aircraft  disaster ;  rental  of  news-reporting  services ; 
purchase  of,  or  subscription  to,  commercial  and  trade  reports; 
printing  and  binding  (not  exceeding  $90,000)  ;  $19,500,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available 
for  pa}unent,  or  reimbursement  to  employees,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  for  emergency  or  extraordinary  ex- 
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penses  in  connection  with  operations  in  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  accounting  for,  and  audit  of  Government  fluids: 

/ 

Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the 
amount  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  a  confidential  character  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  make  a  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure  which  he  may  think 
it  advisable  not  to  specify,  and  every  such  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
certified. 

Payments  for  articles  and  materials  requisitioned:  For 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  the  owners  thereof  for 
articles  requisitioned  under  authority  of  the  Acts  of  October 
10,  1940,  and  October  16,  1941,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  O.  . 
App.  711  and  721) ,  the  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30, 
1944,  of  the  fund  consisting  of  ( 1 )  the  allocation  of  $200,000 
to  the  Economic  Defense  Board  from  the  emergency  fund 
for  the  President  by  letter  of  November  26,  1941,  and  (2) 
the  receipts  credited  to  said  appropriation  by  said  Act  of 
October  10,  1940,  as  amended  and  reallocated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  said  letter  of  allocation,  is  hereby  continued  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945:  Provided,  That  receipts  of  the  sales  of  articles 
requisitioned  by  said  Administrator  under  authority  of  said 
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Act  of  October  16,  1941,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
this  fund  and  be  immediately  available  for  the  purposes 
thereof. 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
in  this  title  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  shall  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  procurement  of  services, 
supplies,  or  equipment  in  connection  with  its  foreign  procure¬ 
ment  activities  outside  the  United  States  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  executing  general  economic  programs  or  policies 
formally  approved  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  War 
Mobilization  Committee  and  such  writing  has  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  any  such  expenditure. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  administrative  ex¬ 
penses:  Not  to  exceed  $325,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  continued  as  an  agency  of 
the  Government  by  the  Act  of  September  26,  1940  (15 
U.  S.  C.  713b),  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945  for  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  bank,  including 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere; 
travel  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Regulations  and  the  Act  of  June  3,  1926, 
as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  821-833)  ;  printing  and  binding; 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  not  to  exceed  $100  for 
periodicals,  $200  for  newspapers,  and  $200  for  maps;  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  temporary  employment  of  per- 
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sons  or  organizations  for  special  services  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  and  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided, 
That  all  necessary  expenses  (including  special  services  per¬ 
formed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not  including  other 
personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  bank  or  in  which  it  has 
an  interest,  including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  col¬ 
lateral,  shall  be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for 
the  purposes  hereof:  Provided  further,  That  sections  201, 
202,  and  203  of  the  National  War  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1945,  shall  have  no  application  to  this  appropriation. 

■  Sec.  301.  Those  general  provisions  in  the  National 
War  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1945,  applicable  to  the 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Office  for  Emergenc}^  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  those  general  provisions  in  such  Act  generally 
applicable  to  all  agencies  in  such  Act,  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  same  extent,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
to  the  appropriations  in  this  title. 

Sec.  302.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Eoreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1945”. 
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built  inside  of  a  period  of  10  months, 
and  we  could  get  the  oil  there  where  we 
need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  As  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  I  am  making  no  objection  to 
this  legislation;  in  fact,  I  expect  to  vote 
for  it.  The  thing  I  see  about  it  is  this. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  said  that  the  Navy 
has  to  have  more  oil  and  has  to  have  it 
on  the  west  coast  to  refine  and  ship  out 
to  fight  the  Japs.  Then  why  does  not 
somebody  give  some  encouragement  to 
a  deserving  proposition  here  that  would 
send  thousands  of  barrels  of  crude  oil 
daily  to  the  refineries  of  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  With 
our  reserves  we  have  ample  oil  on  the 
west  coast,  but  with  the  reserves  we 
have  on  the  continent  we  do  not  have 
enough  oil  for  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  We  need  more  re¬ 
fineries  in  west  Texas,  but  surely  we  are 
not  to  be  penalized  because  we  do  not 
have  them.  I  repeat,  give  us  a  pipe  line 
or  other  transportation  facilities,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  decent  price  for  our  crude, 
and  we  will  get  the  oil  to  you. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  There¬ 
fore,  we  ought  to  open  up  the  west  Texas 
field. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  such  anxiety  and  rush  has  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  Elk  Hills  proposition, 
when  this  other  is  in  your  lap  waiting 
development  and  responsible  people 
pleading  for  approval  of  the  project. 
Above  all,  I  contend  it  is  worthy  of  your 
serious  study  and  consideration.  I  also 
want  to  say  that  I  protest  the  discrim¬ 
ination  against  the  independent  oil  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Permian  basin  when  O.  P.  A. 
granted  a  higher  price  to  the  producers 
in  the  Wichita  Falls,  Panhandle,  and 
Oklahoma  area  and  would  not  give  my 
people  the  same  increase.  I  am  glad 
that  after  long  and  hard  effort  they  were 
able  to  get  a  raise,  but  I  contend  that 
those  in  the  Permian  basin  are  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment. 

In  conclusion  I  give  you  statements 
from  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas 
and  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Olin  Cul¬ 
berson,  and  also  an  article  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  regarding  the  pipe 
line  proposal. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas 
says: 

The  latest  production  figures  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  crude  oil  from  the  Permian  basin, 
west  Texas,  shows  that  a  total  of  597,203  bar¬ 
rels  per  day  of  crude  oil  are  available  from 
119  fields  in  west  Texas.  The  net  allowable, 
as  of  April  8,  1944.  for  the  same  fields  is  380,- 
073  barrels,  leaving  a  balance  available,  with¬ 
out  physical  waste,  of  217,130  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day  over  and  above  the  present  al¬ 
lowable. 

Since  availability  hearings  in  August  1943, 
Ellenberger  production  has  opened  in  west 
Texas;  and  from  wells  that  have  been  drilled 
to  this  production  there  is  every  indication 
that  Ellenberger  producing  horizon  will  cover 
an  area  and  production  almost  equal,  if  not 
greater  than  the  east  Texas  field. 

This  availability  is  not  Included  in  the 
above  figures,  but  is  in  addition  to  the  217,- 


130  barrels  available  above  the  present  net 
allowable. 

Railroad  Commission  op  Texas, 

Beauford  Jester,  Chairman. 

Olin  Culberson,  Commissioner. 

Ernest  O.  Thompson,  Commissioner. 

Attest; 

L.  H.  Ransom, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Olin  Culberson,  one  of  the  rail¬ 
road  commissioners  of  Texas,  wrote  a 
friend  the  following: 

I  accompanied  representatives  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  War  Emergency  Pipeline  to  Washington 
in  order  to  assure  the  P.  A.  W.  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  crude  above  present  pro¬ 
duction  without  waste  could  be  had  in  west 
Texas  to  fill  this  line. 

I  am  intensely  interested  in  seeing  that  this 
line  is  completed,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  securing  a  market  for  west  Texas  crude 
commensurate  with  what  I  believe  to  be  its 
Just  share  of  the  the  demand,  and  also  for 
the  effect  that  such  a  pipe  line  would  have 
on  stabilizing  the  price  structure,  not  only 
in  west  Texas,  but  for  the  entire  southwest 
producing  area. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  line,  if  con¬ 
structed,  would  bring  about  the  much  de¬ 
sired  situation  of  a  free  market  which,  in 
opinion,  certainly  does  not  know  exist  under 
the  manner  in  which  the  industry  operates. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
proposed  pipe  line: 

Texans  Seek  Authority  To  Lay  20-Inch  Oil 
Pipe  Line  West  Texas  to  West  Coast 

Washington,  April  26. — Construction  of  a 
20-inch  crude  oil  pipe  line  connecting  the 
Permian  basin  of  west  Texas  with  the  Pacific 
coast  was  proposed  Tuesday  in  an  application 
filed  with  the  petroleum  administration  by 
officers  of  the  Pacific  War  Emergency  Pipe 
Line,  Inc.,  of  Dallas.  The  new  line  if  author¬ 
ized,  would  move  approximately  200,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  west  Texas  crude  daily  to  a  terminal 
near  Los  Angeles  to  supply  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  oil  to  fight  the  war 
against  Japan. 

Officials  who  filed  the  application  have  been 
in  Washington  for  several  days  conferring 
with  Federal  officials,  but  as  yet  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  real  encouragement.  By  filing 
the  application,  however,  they  hope  to  force 
a  decision  on  the  Texas-California  pipe-line 
issue,  which  has  been  debated  now  for  more 
than  a  year. 

WOULD  COST  $47,000,000 

The  company,  which  would  finance  the 
$47,000,000  line  itself,  contends  that  the 
Permian  basin  offers  the  only  large  supply  of 
surplus  crude  available  in  the  United  States. 
Railroad  facilities  have  been  inadequate  to 
move  this  oil  to  the  west  coast  and  the 
pipe  line  offers  the  only  real  solution  of  the 
problem.  Despite  heavy  production  oil  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  oil  on^the  west  coast  by  the 
Army  and  Navy.  It  is  generally  known  that 
both  military  and  P.  A.  W.  officials  have  been 
seriously  concerned  with  the  situations  for 
some  time. 

The  Permian  basin  has  19,472  wells,  of 
which  10,641  are  flowing  wells,  the  petition 
points  out,  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
outlet,  these  wells  are  rigidly  prorated  and 
restricted  to  small  daily  production,  and 
many  of  them  are  operated  only  15  to  17 
days  each  month. 

A  letter  from  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Texas,  dated  April  11,  1944,  and  signed 
by  Beauford  Jester,  Olin  Culberson  and 
Ernest  O.  Thompson,  states  that  in  the  Per¬ 
mian  basin  in  Texas  "the  latest  production 
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figures  show  that  a  total  of  597,203  barrel;  a 
day  of  crude  oil  are  available,  with  allowable 
as  of  April  8,  1944,  of  380,073  barrels,  leaving 
balance  available,  without  waste,  of  217,130 
barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.’’ 

LARGER  THAN  EAST  TEXAS  FIELD 

The  commission’s  letter  further  states  that 
these  figures  do  not  include  production  from 
the  newly  discovered.  Ellenberger  producing 
horizon  and  states  that  this  new  deeper  level 
from  every  indication  “will  cover  an  area  and 
production  almost  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  the  East  Texas  field.” 

The  New  Mexico  fields  of  the  basin  have  an 
additional  allowable  of  106.640  barrels. 

The  pipe  line  as  now  tentatively  projected 
would  run  from  Monahans,  Tex.,  to  Beau¬ 
mont,  Calif.,  a  distance  of  986  miles.  Engi¬ 
neers  who  made  surveys  and  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  state  that  the  line  can  begin  trans¬ 
porting  oil  within  4  months  after  delivery  of 
materials  begins. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  all  well- 
known  Texas  citizens  and  leading  oil  pro¬ 
ducers,  with  extensive  holdings  in  the  Per¬ 
mian  Basin  area.  They  are:  Angus  G.  Wynee, 
president;  Jerry  Hawkins,  vice  president;  and 
L.  N.  Glasco,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  for  the  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Ramspeck, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Clark, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  the  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  4771)  to 
amend  the  part  of  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  4,  1920,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  conservation,  care,  custody,  protec¬ 
tion,  and  operation  of  the  naval  petro¬ 
leum  and  oil-shale  reserves,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  573,  reported  the  same 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  J.  Res.  286)  providing  for 
operation  of  naval  petroleum  and  oil- 
shale  reserves. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

Whereas  it  has  been  urgently  requested  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  recommended 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  production 
fr^rn  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  petroleum 
on  tnp  west  coast  to  supply  the  armed  services 
in  the^  Pacific  theater:  Therefore  be  it 
F.esa^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1920, 
as  amendedv  relating  to  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves,  the'Eecretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  inuring  the  period  of  18  months 
from  and  after  yune  1,  1944,  to  develop  and 
operate,  or  to  cawse  to  be  developed  and  op¬ 
erated,  the  lands  In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  1,  directly  or  by  contract,  (a)  to  the  end 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  reserve, 
including  the  privately  owned  and  leased 
lands  included  therein,  may  be  increased  to 
permit  a  daily  rate  of ,  production  of  65,000 
barrels,  but  not  in  excess  of  such  rate,  and 
(b)  to  produce  or  to  cause  to  be  produced 
from  said  lands  during  said  period  up  to  but 
not"  in  excess  of  a  total  of  30,000,000  barrels 
of  petroleum. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  is  merely  to  make  the  legislation  ef¬ 
fective? 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  This  is  a 
resolution  which  Congress  must  pass 
whenever  you  draw  any  oil  out  of  Elk 
Hills. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vinson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word 
“petroleum”,  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  insert  the  following:  “Provided,  however, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  contracts  under  the 
appropriation  ‘Naval  emergency  fund’  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  petroleum  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  to  the  extent  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  resolution.”  .' 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  explain  the 
amendment  for  the  benefit  of  the  House? 

Mr.  VINSON  Of  Georgia.  The  effect  of 
the  amendment  is  that  the  operation  of 
this  will  come  out  of  what  is  known  now 
as  the  naval  emergency  fund,  which  has 
already  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  will  this  appropriation 
amount  to,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentle¬ 
man? 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  The  total 
amount  of  that  fund  under  one  item  is 
about  $7,000,000.  I  have  forgotten  the 
other.  It  has  already  been  appropriated. 
It  is  to  permit  the  use  of  part  of  this 
money  for  this  operation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  this  money 
appropriated  for  this  specific  purpose  or 
is  that  the  general  appropriation? 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  It  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes;  and  what 
is  the  gentleman’s  idea  as  to  the  expense 
of  this  particular  amendment? 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  I  cannot  say 
now  because  should  it  be  more  than  ttaal 
it  will  have  to  come  back  to  the 
mittee  to  get  more  money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Do  you  th#k  it 
will  be  the  entire  $7,000,000? 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Nothjdig  like 
that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  would  it 
be?  The  gentleman  has  some  idea. 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  (No;  I  have 
no  idea. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Poes  the  gen¬ 
tleman  have  any  thought  on  it? 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  No. 

The  SPEAKER  pro/  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  #as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table,  f 

ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  575),  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Donald  L.  O'Toole,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
elected  a  member  of  the  following  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Accounts,  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De¬ 
partments,  War  Claims. 

The  resolution  was  agree<U^M«M^ 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
submitted  a  report  (Rept.  No.  1591)  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  defense  aid  lend-lease  for  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and  for 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
a  first  and  second  time,  and  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  printed. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill. 

CLEVELAND  O.  P.  A.  AND  O.  D.  T.’**’* 

Mr.  FEIGHAN. "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  three 
articles  from  a  Cleveland  paper. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  FEIGHAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
today’s  Record.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  two  in- 
.  stances. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tnfere  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
extend  my  own  re- 


Mr.  HOFFMAN 
unanimous 
marks  in  the-KECORD. 

3R  pro  tempore.  Without 
t,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  making 
appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend- 
lease),  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses:  and  pending  that  motion  I  would 
like  to  reach  some  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber] 
as  to  the  time.  If  it  meets  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  approval,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
general  debate  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
conclude  the  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
would  have  demand  enough  to  justify 
running  2  days.  I  have  enough  to  run 
1  day.  I  would  think  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  finish  the  debate  today,  although 
something  might  come  up  that  I  do  not 
know  about. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Then,  if 
the  gentleman  prefers,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  continue  de¬ 
bate  not  to  exceed  the  remainder  of  to¬ 
day,  and  at  the  close  of  debate  today  we 
read  the  first  paragraph  for  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  any  time  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  "HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
speaking  in  behalf  of  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  do  not  want,  at  thie  very 
end,  to  have  someone  get  an  extra  10  or 
15  minutes  and  then  be  cut  off  from  even 
3  minutes.  Do  you  not  see?  It  hap¬ 
pens  so  often. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is 
the  reason  I  asked  for  2  days  of  general 
debate — in  order  that  all  who  desire  to 
speak  may  be  heard.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  that  1  day  will  be 
sufficient.  That  is  all  right  with  me, 
but  I  am  glad  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  no  one 
will  be  denied  recognition  today. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  terribly  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  request  that  the  gentleman 
makes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  no  reason  to  be  suspicious. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  There  is  no  reason 
for  it,  but  things  do  happen  that  way. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  say  there  is  always  justifiable 
suspicion. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
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does  not  mean  there  is  any  such  justifi¬ 
able  suspicion  with  reference  to  my  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  anything  the  gentleman  from' 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  said,  but  in 
the  life  of  all  of  us.  There  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  in  this  connection,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  mean  about  be¬ 
ing  cut  off? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Nobody  will  be 
cut  off. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  to  me  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  debate  go  on 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  and  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  time  and 
we  need  it,  we  can  supply  it  tomorrow. 
How  would  that  be? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  would  be 
glad  to  agree  to  any  arrangement  which 
the  gentleman  approves. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  see  if  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  membership  of  the 
House  naturally  is  interested  in  what 
time  is  agreed  upon.  We  are  going  to 
meet  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  membership  know  whether  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  general  debate  tomorrow  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  read  the  bill 
under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

Personally,  I  think  we  should  do  the 
latter,  but  my  only  desire  is  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  may  be  advised 
so  that  if  the  agreement  is  to  have  gen¬ 
eral  debate  tomorrow  they  can  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  view  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  evident  we  will  save  some 
time,  I  will  withdraw  my  objection.  I 
am  always  glad  to  do  that  when  it  will 
please  the  gentleman  and  when  it  will 
not  cost  us  anything  on  this  side. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  always 
found  the  gentleman  very  cooperative. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  will  get  me 
some  votes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  renew  my  request. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  What 
is  the  present  request  of  the  gentleman? 

•  Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  renew  my 
request,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  I  suggest 
that  debate  be  continued  during  the  day 
and  as  long  as  anyone  wants  time;  then 
at  the  close  of  general  debate,  when  no 
on^flesires  further  recognition,  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  bill  be  read.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one-half  the 
time  may  be  controlled  by  the  gentle¬ 
man*  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  and 
the  other  half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  of  course,  we 
do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  any  time  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  might  like.  Did 
the  gentleman  think  he  might  need  2 
days?  / 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  left  that 
entirely  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Taber]. 


Mr.  TABER.  Why  would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  allow  the  debate  to  go  on  today 
without  limiting  it  to  today,  and  then  if 
we  need  more  time  for  debate  tomorrow 
we  could  close  it  at  such  time  tomorrow 
as  we  are  able  to. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  my  only  purpose  is  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  will  know 
definitely  tomorrow  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  general  debate  or  whether  we  will 
be  under  the  5-minute  rule,  or  in  part, 
general  debate  and  in  part  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  In  other  words,  I  think  we 
ought  to  let  the  House  know  whether  the 
bill  is  going  to  be  read  under  the  5-min¬ 
ute  rule  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The 
House  would  know  that  at  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  if  we  can 
settle  that  now,  it  is  only  fair,  because 
some  Members  might  have  plans  be¬ 
tween  now  and  5  o’clock.  If  I  might 
suggest  to  my  friend,  why  not  let  general 
debate  continue  through  the  day  today 
and  1  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  TABER.  How  about  2  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is 
agreeable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  general  debate  be  continued  today 
and  until  2  o’clock  tomorrow,  at  which 
time  we  begin  reading  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  and  that  the  time  for  gen¬ 
eral  debate  be  equally  divided  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4937,  with  Mr. 
Whittington  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  we  today  look  back  on  pivotal 
dates  in  history,  476  the  fall  of  Rome, 
1492  the  discovery  of  America,  1815  the 
dissolution  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  so 
future  generations  will  look  back  to  the 
year  1944  as  one  of  the  decisive  years  in 
history.  This  bill  provides  funds  with 
which  to  insure  that  it  will  be  a  decisive 
year.  It  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
|  lend-lease,  without  which  the  war  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  its  present  suc¬ 
cessful  status,  and  without  which  beyond 
question,  the  war  would  have  dragged 
along  many  years  with  steadily  Increas¬ 
ing  cost  both  in  blood  and  treasure. 


The  pending  bill  provides  simultane¬ 
ously  for  the  war,  for  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  and  the  era  of  negotiated  peace, 
because  all  three  are  inseparably,  and 
inextricably  associated.  Much  of  the 
money  here  provided  is  in  anticipation 
of  victory  and  the  expenditure  of  much 
of  it  is  contingent  upon  victory.  In  the 
main,  the  lend-lease  provision  is  for  the 
remaining  period  of  the  war;  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  provision  f^r  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition. 

We  appropriate  in  this  bill  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  lend-lease  for  the  fiscal  year 
1945  $3,450,570,000  of  direct  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  $3,650,024,000  of  unobligated 
balances;  and  $38,299,000  received  from 
the  sale  of  lend-lease  materials  making 
a  total  fund  to  be  available  for  next  year 
of  $7,188,893,000.  The  committee  makes 
no  reduction  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  President. 

Lend-lease  is  not  a  new  thing  in  war¬ 
fare.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
War,  England  finding  many  of  her  allies 
unable  to  continue  actively  and  aggres¬ 
sively  in  the  field,  and  as  we  have  found 
from  our  experience  in  World  War  No.  1 
that  loans  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
and  decided  as  we  are  deciding  today,  to 
employ  lend-lease.  England  similarly 
supported  her  allies  and  kept  them  in 
the  field  against  the  great  Corsican 
through  lend-lease  materials;  not  money, 
not  loans,  but  the  actual  delivery  of 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war  where 
they  could  be  most  effectively  used. 

This  is  the  third  lend-lease  authoriza¬ 
tion  act  for  which  we  are  providing 
funds;  three  times  the  Congress,  by  en¬ 
acting  basic  law  authorizing  these  ap¬ 
propriations  has  indicated  its  strong  and 
unmistakable  approval  of  lend-lease 
until  we  have  reached  a  n@w  peak  of 
lend-lease  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
calendar  year. 

The  flow  of  arms  and  tanks  and  planes 
and  ships  and  munitions  to  our  allies  is 
now  steadily  increasing.  Our  own  armies 
have  been  whipped  into  shape,  they  have 
been  trained  and  armed  and  equipped 
and  are  being  supplied  with  everything 
they  need,  and  we  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  crisis. 

We  provide  for  the  first  installment 
of  the  United  States  contribution  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  $450,000,000  in  direct  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  authorization  for  the 
transfer  of  $350,000,000  of  funds,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  services  from  lend-lease,  in 
case  they  are  not  needed  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  This,  of  course,  can  mean  only 
one  thing;  it  means  that  when  the  op¬ 
position  in  Europe  collapses  and  lend- 
lease  is  no  longer  necessary,  funds  may, 
under  this  authorization,  be  transferred 
from  lend-lease  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

The  name  of  this  agency,  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  is  a  rather  involved  title; 
even  its  abbreviation  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is 
'somewhat  unprepossessing  and  uncouth. 
There  is  not  much  glamour  in  the  name, 
but  it  designates  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  developments  of  the 
war  and  the  period  which  must  follow 
the  war.  It  is  the  first  international  co¬ 
operation  in  this  war,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  alone  is  particularly  significant. 
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U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  not  a  national  agency; 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  an  international  agency; 
it  is  a  premonstration  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  association.  It  proposes  to  pool  the 
economic  resources  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  associated  nations  to  tide  over 
the  transition  period  and  to  care  for 
those  areas  formerly  under  enemy  dom¬ 
ination.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  that 
dramatic  scene  on  November  9  in  which 
the  accredited  representatives  of  44  sov¬ 
ereign  nations,  each  in  their  turn,  left 
their  chairs  at  the  conference  table  and 
walked  up  to  the  dais  and  affixed  to  this 
agreement  —  this  first  international 
agreement  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  world — the  signature  of  their  re¬ 
spective  governments,  and  thereby  initi¬ 
ated  and  organized  this  international  co¬ 
operation  to  complete  the  war  program. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  the  forerunner  of  many 
more  such  amicable  and  harmonious 
concordats  which  will  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come  insure  international 
cooperation  to  maintain  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice  throughout  the  world. 

The  Axis  forces  have  extended  their 
despotic  domination  over  35  nations — 
35  separate  and  independent  countries 
and  half  a  billion  people.  Wherever 
they  have  gone  civilization  and  all  the 
institutions  that  men  hold  dear  have 
withered  and  died.  The  elemental  re¬ 
quirements  of  life  itself  have  vanished. 
From  each  of  these  35  countries  today 
emanate  reports  which  freeze  the  mar¬ 
row  of  the  listener’s  bones;  of  conditions 
which  beggar  description:  Privation, 
destitution,  inhuman  cruelty,  devasta¬ 
tion,  and  death.  We  are  told  by  the 
highest  eccelsiastical  and  military  au¬ 
thorities  that  hunger  is  a  normal  state 
and  starvation  is  commonplace  in  all 
these  countries  today. 

Most  of  their  cities  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Age-old  centers  of  culture  and 
industry  which  have  been  slowly  and  la¬ 
boriously  built  up  through  the  centuries 
are  today  heaps  of  rubble,  and  through 
them  famine  stalks  by  day  and  terror 
prowls  by  night.  These  changes  have 
been  accompanied  by  wholesale  shifts  in 
population.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Eu¬ 
rope  20,000,000  people  have  been  torn 
from  their  homes  and  transported  to 
alien  and  inhospitable  locations;  some¬ 
where  between  four’  and  five  million  of 
these  are  children.  In  Asia  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  excess  of  40,000,000  people 
have  been  violently  transplanted  and 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  As  soon  as  Axis  domination 
is  broken  these  people  must  be  returned 
to  their  homes,  an  undertaking  of  in¬ 
credible  difficulty.  They  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  until  they  can  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  Throughout  this  plan  of  regen¬ 
eration  and  rehabilitation  there  runs 
continuously  as  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  ob-. 
jective  the  idea  to  help  them  help  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  purpose  here  of  sup¬ 
plying  anything  that  is  not  absolutely 
essential;  there  is  no  proposition  here  to 
supply  anything  without  payment  wher¬ 
ever  payment  is  possible,  and  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  continue  support  beyond  the 
phase  of  absolute  necessity.  In  other 
words,  to  put  these  people  as  quickly  as 


possible  in  a  position  where  they  can  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  needs. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  How  much  of  this  relief 
money  does  the  gentleman  think  will  be 
used  to  assist  aliens  to  enter  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Not  a 
penny  of  it  could  be  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Under  no  circumstances  could  any 
part  of  this  money  be  used  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Refugees  are  coming  into 
the  country.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  some  of  this  money  will  be  used  to 
assist  aliens  and  refugees  to  come  into 
the  country? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
think  refugees  are  coming  permanently 
into  the  country.  Our  immigration  laws 
are  still  in  effect  and  are  being  rigidly 
enforced  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  When  we  considered 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  the  first  instance,  Dean 
Acheson  spoke  before  the  congressional 
group  and  said  there  was  no  intention 
of  sending  anything  overseas  under  these 
lend-lease  laws  except  food  and  medical 
supplies.  I  think  that  statement  was 
probably  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  we  passed  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill. 
Then  later  I  was  informed  that  a  great 
amount  of  farm  machinery  was  already 
being  allocated  to  be  sent  over,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  made  by  Dean 
Acheson  and  the  statements  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  when  this  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  certain  peo¬ 
ple  they  decided  not  to  do  it.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect  or  not? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  possibly  be  correct  be¬ 
cause  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  not  bought  any¬ 
thing  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VUSSELL.  I  mean  under  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  an  explanation  of  that  has 
been  put  in  the  Record  several  times. 
There  has  not  been  one  dollar  expended 
up  to  the  present  time  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Was  there  an  attempt 
to  allocate  this  farm  machinery  to  be 
sent  over  there  until  discovery  of  that? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No;  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  has  been  explained  here  several  times 
before  on  the  floor  and  the  Record  shows 
it.  The  only  thing  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
has  been  doing  or  has  done  is  to  get 
information.  After  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  gets 
into  the  countries  and  they  are  occu¬ 
pied,  and  if  anything  is  necessary,  to 
find  what  they  could  get  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  the  farmers  over  there,  but 
there  has  not  been  anything  allocated 
and  there  has  not  been  anything  spent 
on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  up  to  the  pi'esent  time. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
American  mills  are  using  fox-eign  wools 
to  fabricate  cloth  in  wholesale  quantities 
to  be  used  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  wants 
the  Hous£  to  understand  now  that  we 
are  not  using  foreign  wool,  fabricating 
it  in  American  mills,  and  sending  it 
abroad,  paid  for  by  American  money,  in 
this  l'elief  plan? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  say  this  and  it  an¬ 
swers  all  of  the  questions:  Up  to  the 
present  moment  not  one  penny  has  been 
spent  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  any  purpose 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  WHITE.  No  commitments  have 
been  made? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No. 

Mr.  WHITE,  There  are  no  commit¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  No  commitments  at  all. 
How  coxxld  they?  They  have  not  got  a 
dollar.  They  have  not  a  dollar  to  spend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  correct,  then  the  farm  papers  of 
this  country  are  just  terribly  misinform¬ 
ing  the  farmers;  is  that  true?  The  farm 
pi-ess  is  desperately  wrong,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  will  say  that  my  state¬ 
ment  is  correct,  but  please  do  not  try  to 
put  words  in  my  mouth  that  I  am  trying 
to  say  the  farm  papers  are  wrong  in  the 
information  they  are  giving  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  because  the  farmers  in  my  district 
will  be  very  angry  at  me  if  I  said  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  very  sorry  to 
see  that  happen. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
difficulty  that  has  been  complained  of, 
with  respect  to  the  alleged  utilization  of 
wool  and  the  purchase  of  other  supplies 
and  materials  for  relief  purposes,  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  other  funds  other  than  any  activ¬ 
ity  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  because  this  is  the 
first  appropriation  that  the  Congress  has 
made  for  the  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  The  only  funds 
they  have  had  up  to  date,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  have  been  some  funds  contrib¬ 
uted  by  other  nations  that  are  listed  in 
the  report  and  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  only.  The  gentleman  does^fiot 
want  the  Congress  to  understand  that  his 
statement  is  broad  enough  to  say  to  the 
public  that  there  have  been  no  purchases 
by  other  relief  agencies  that  are  buying 
matei'ials  and  shipping  them  abi'oad, 
which  are  the  substance  and  basis  for 
complaints  that  have  been  registei-ed. 
The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  funds  of  this 
country  which  have  been  allocated  to  the 
Army  and  to  lend-lease  have  been  used? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  By  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Not  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Get 
away  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  forget 
about  it. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Then  we 
are  getting  away  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  want  to  stick  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A. 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  This  includes  lend-lease, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Debate  is 
on  the  bill  before  the  House.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  should  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  not  the  pending 
bill  include  an  appropriation  for  lend- 
lease? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  talking  about  U.  N. 
R,  R.  A. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  have  not  been  talking 
about  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  or  claiming  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  expended  a  dollar. 

I  just  got  through  saying  that  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  has  never  received  a  dollar  of 
appropriation  up  to  this  time,  and  con¬ 
sequently  could  not  make  these  expendi¬ 
tures.  ^ 

What  I  got  through  saying  was,  and* 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  listen,  that 
the  complaints  that  have  been  inspired 
as  charged  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  have  re¬ 
sulted,  no  doubt,  from  the  activities  of 
other  relief  agencies  that  are  spending 
public  funds,  other  than  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
Do  not  try  to  cover  the  whole  situation 
over  by  limiting  the  debate  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Whenever 
the  gentleman  refers  to  the  expenditure 
of  money  let  him  give  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  supplied,  and  we  will  discuss 
it  if  it  pertains  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  fair 
to  me,  I  was  only  talking  about  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  I  had  no  reference  and  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  I  was  referring  in 
any  way  to  anything  else  but  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  think  we  have  the  sit¬ 
uation  clarified. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  In  the  gentleman’s 
statement  a  minute  ago  did  I  understand 
him  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  lend- 
lease  fund  was  for  military  expenses? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  More  than 
half  of  the  supplies  that  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  our  allies  has  been  military 
supplies. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  was  one  who  sat 
in  on  some  conferences  in  reference  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  before  the  authorization 
bill  was  enacted.  I  voted  for  that  bill 
and  supported  it  at  the  time.  One  of 
the  things  in  doubt  was  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  original  $1,350,000,000  would  be 
paid  by  this  country  by  having  credited 
to  it  a  lot  of  machinery  or  other  equip¬ 
ment  that  might  be  abroad  when  this 
war  terminated  or  even  before  it  termi¬ 
nated  rather  than  shipping  it  back  to 
this  country.  Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  surplus  property  abroad  is  a 
subject  in  itself  for  which  legislation  is 
being  considered.  The  money  here  pro¬ 
vided  is  for  several  purposes:  For  the 
service  of  the  individual  in  the  way  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine;  for  public- 


health  services;  and  the  handling  of 
displaced  persons. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  My  only  purpose  in 
interrupting  the  gentleman  was  to  pos¬ 
sibly  clarify  something  that  was  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  In 
section  202  of  the  present  bill  there  is  a 
transfer  of  $350,000,000  from  lend-lease 
to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  provided  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify  that 
the  equipment  or  other  material  trans¬ 
ferred  is  not  necessary  for  lend-lease 
purposes.  Then,  in  addition,  of  course, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  a  $450,- 
000,000  direct  appropriation  for  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  That  is  not  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  It  is  not  in  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Quite  true,  but  in 
the  final  result  we  are  to  have  credit  for 
such  equipment  as  may  be  abroad,  which 
we  will  not  need,  and  rather  than  ship 
it  back  to  this'country  we  will  take  credit 
for  it  against  this  original  authorization 
of  $1,350,000,000. 

Mi-.  WHITE.  How  is  that  credit  to  be 
repaid?  With  what?  You  say  we  take 
credit. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Against  the  authori¬ 
zation  we  have  already  made. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  just  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Committee  that  we  are 
going  to  send  material  abroad  and  it  is 
not  going  to  be  shipped  back,  and  that 
we  are  going  to  take  credit.  Credit  pre¬ 
sumes  that  we  are  going  to  be  paid. 
What  are  we  going  to  be  paid  with  and 
how? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  We  take  credit 
against  the  appropriation  and  commit¬ 
ment  we  are  making  now. 

Mr.  WHITE.  But  we  will  never  get 
our  money  back. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Before  we 
get  away  from  it,  and  in  answer  to  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  there  are  three  limitations  here 
upon  the  expenditure  of  this  additional 
$350,000,000  from  lend-lease.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  needed  for  lend- 
lease  purposes.  In  the  second  place, 
there  must  be  certification  by  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  the  third 
place,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Mr.  Crowley. 

These  are  the  conditions  precedent 
which  must  be  met  before  a  dollar  of 
that  money  can  be  used.  It  is  hedged 
about  with  care  and  precaution. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Should  the  war  come 
to  an  end  in  Europe,  and  Russia  should 
have  tanks,  planes,  and  trucks  on  hand 
which  it  had  not  used,  can  the  gentle¬ 


man  give  the  House  and  the  country  any 
assurance  that  this  Nation  will  get  that 
material  back  so  we  can  transfer  it  to 
the  Japanese  theater  of  war  and  use  it 
there? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  As  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows,  title  to  all  of  this  material 
is  retained  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  lend-lease  agreements  we  have  the 
right  to  recall  anything  that  has  not  been 
used  up. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Always. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  It  is  ours. 
It  belongs  to  us.  As  soon  as  they  are 
through  with  it,  we  can  then  make  any 
disposition  the  situation  requires.  If  it 
is  needed  by  the  United  States  in  .the 
Japanese  theater  of  war,  unquestionably 
it  can  be  transferred  there;  at  least  we 
have  a  right  to  transfer  it  there. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
this  matter  in  my  own  mind.  We  have 
here  an  appropriation  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  first,  an  appropriation  for  lend- 
lease;  secondly,  an  appropriation  for 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Administration. 

The  thing  that  is  bothering  many 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  general 
public,  may  I  say,  arises  out  of  the  lack 
of  understanding  as  to  just  exactly  what 
is  involved.  The  contention  is  made  and 
has  been  given  wide  publicity  that  large 
sums  of  money  are  being  spent  by  lend- 
lease  in  the  acquisition  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  medical  supplies,  and  other  materials 
that  are  needed  in  these  various  nations 
and  various  countries  that  are  affected 
by  the  war,  in  furtherance  of  the  war 
effort.  That  is  lend-lease. 

Then,  in  addition,  we  are  now  appro¬ 
priating  $450,000,000  cash  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  transfer  of  $350,000,000  worth  of 
lend-lease  supplies  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
which  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
and  use  when  this  appropriation  bill  be¬ 
comes  law.  That  money  will  be  used  by 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  organization,  which 
is  an  international  organization,  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  fund  being  made  by  the 
signatory  nations,  and  will  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  this  international  organization 
and  the  Director  General  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  organization  was  set 
up. 

In  addition  to  that,  however,  that  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  we  have 
appropriated  money  to  the  Army,  which 
will  be  expended  by  the  Army  in  these 
nations  where  they  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion,  like  Italy,  where  our  soldiers  have 
already  gone  in.  The  Army  is  taking 
care  of  the  civilian  population.  They  are 
furnishing  them  with  food,  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  and  taking  care  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  the  necessary  services,  and  so  on. 

I  see  on  page  258  of  the  hearings  the 
statement  that  there  will  be  $562,000,000 
requested  by  the  Army  in  the  Army  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  that  will  shortly  come 
before  the  House,  which  is  in  addition,  is 
it  not,  to  the  funds  which  we  are  now 
appropriating  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and 
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which  we  are  appropriating  for  lend- 
lease;  so  that  we  have  lend-lease  with 
funds  available  now,  have  we  not,  to  buy 
clothing,  food,  medical  supplies,  and  so 
on,  plus  the  Army  with  funds  which  we 
have  appropriated  to  them  that  can  be 
expended  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
this  appropriation  becomes  law,  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  will  have  funds  to  expend  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
was  set  up.  Is  that  correct,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  All  right.  Then  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  point  where¬ 
in  it  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  fails  to  make  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  these  various  funds. 
We  have  the  appropriation  for  lend- 
lease,  we  have  the  appropriation  of  $562,- 
000,000  for  the  Army,  and  we  have  the 
appropriation  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  They 
are  different.  Lend-lease  is  for  the  fight¬ 
ing  nations.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  only  for 
the  occupied  countries  which  have  been 
released  from  Axis  domination.  The 
funds  of  the  War  Department  are  used 
in  the  immediate  theater  of  action  where 
the  Army  supplies  relief  needs  behind 
its  lines  during  military  operations.  In 
other  words,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  never  goes 
into  any  area  until  it  is  invited  by  the 
theater  commander. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Until  the  Army  goes 
out. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  It  never 
goes  in  until  the  military  says  it  should 
come  in.  It  never  takes  over  or  inter¬ 
feres  or  supplants  local  government.  It 
is  purely  a  service  organization;  serving 
by  suffrance.  First,  it  must  be  brought  in 
by  invitation  of  the  military  authorities. 
Second,  it  must  be  approved  and  en¬ 
dorsed  and  retained  by  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  authority.  There  is  no  conflict,  no 
overlapping  jurisdiction  whatever  be¬ 
tween  the  lend-lease  funds,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
funds,  and  military  funds.  This  is  fully 
discussed  on  page  16  of  the  committee 
report. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said, 
it  might  be  well  to  explain  a  little  bit  of 
the  machinery  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  purely  an  international 
organization.  It  is  not  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  all,  any 
more  than  it  is  that  of  any  of  the  other 
44  nations  which  participate.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  contribution  of  1  percent  of 
the  national  income  of  every  participat¬ 
ing  nation.  England  has  already  supplied 
her  full  amount  of  $320,000,000.  Iceland 
has  already  supplied  $50,000,  her  amount. 
Canada  is  on  the  point  of  supplying  her 
contribution  of  $90,000,000.  We  are  now 
making  part  of  our  contribution. 

The  Council  consists  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  for  each  participating  nation,  and 
it  is  the  governing  body.  The  Director 
General,  who  has  charge  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  administration,  acts  under  its  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Council  meets  twice  a  year. 
There  is  also  a  central  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China. 
It  is  an  executive  committee  to  act  be¬ 
tween  sessions  of  the  Council. 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  basis  of  contribution  for 
the  various  countries  that  signed  up  un¬ 
der  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  1  percent  of  the 
national  income. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  For  the 
year  1943. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Our  part 
of  that  was  estimated  to  be  $1,350,000,000. 
That  was  the  authorization. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  was 
the  authorization  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  That  was 
through  and  by  an  understanding  with 
the  other  Allied  Nations  which  signed 
the  agreement  as  to  what  each  should 
contribute? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  "Coun¬ 
cil  which  met  at  Atlantic  City  agreed 
upon  that  at  its  first  meeting. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  If  I  un¬ 
derstand  this  bill  correctly,  it  authorizes, 
with  certain  formalities  to  be  carried 
on  through  various  agencies  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  transfer  of  $350,000,000 
from  lend-lease  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  There  is 
a  direct  appropriation  of  $450,000,000 
and  a  contingent  authorization  of  an 
additional  $350,000,000  from  lend-lease. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Would 
that  be  in  addition  to  the  $1,350,000,000? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  No;  that 
is  a  part  of  the  $1,350,000,000.  We  are 
authorized  to  appropriate  up  to  $1,350,- 
000,000.  We  are  providing  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  bill  $450,000,000  new  money, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  which 
will  have  to  be  complied  with,  make  an 
additional  $350,000,000  available  from 
lend-lease 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  So  that 
the  $450,000,000  which  is  provided  by  this 
bill  may  be  augmented  by  $350,000,000? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Under  no 
circumstances  could  more  than  $800,- 
000,000  be  available,  and  of  that,  $350,- 
000,000  could  not  be  used  except  under 
the  three  conditions  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  That  it  is  not  needed  for  lend- 
lease,  that  it  is  approved  by  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that 
it  is  approved  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  That 
would  total  $800,000,000  of  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  $1,350,000,000? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  We  are 
not  adding  anything  to  the  authorization 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  No;  we  are 
not  recommending  the  whole  of  the  au¬ 
thorization.  We  are  providing  only  a 
part  of  it. 

May  I  say  in  regard  to  the  subject 
which  was  brought  up  on  the  floor  just 
now  that  the  agreement  among  the  na¬ 
tions  is  that  each  nation  in  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  its  contribution  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
may  contribute  in  cash  or  provide  in  kind 
the  supplies  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  wants  from  it. 
This  means  that  the  money  spent  from 
our  contribution  for  wool,  to  which  my 
good  friend  from  Idaho  referred,  will  be 


spent  for  wool  from  the  United  States 
Government  stock  pile  here  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  even 
have  to  supply  the  money,  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  wool  from  the  Government  stock 
pile  and  it  will  be  credited,  as  part  of 
the  United  States’  contribution  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  named  some  countries  that  had 
met  their  obligations  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
What  nations  have  not  complied  with 
their  obligations  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  or 
what  is  the  number  of  such  nations? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
’tleman  will  find  a  complete  report  on  that 
in  the  hearings.  The  nations  that  have 
not  supplied  their  quota  are  rapidly  tak¬ 
ing  action  to  that  end. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Is  it  not 
conceded  that  there  will  be  a  number  of 
nations  that  will  either  not  desire  to  do 
it  or  will  not  be  able  to  comply? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  any  nation  might  not  de¬ 
sire  to  do  it.  Whether  or  not  local  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  would  interfere  with 
their  payment  depends  on  circumstances 
sometimes  beyond  their  control,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  every  nation  desires  to  do  as  it 
has  agreed  and  will  carry  out  its  commit¬ 
ments  in  full  if  possible. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  If  an  individual  bor¬ 
rows  $5,000  and  has  an  income  of  $10,000, 
or  a  total  of  $15,000,  the  $5,000  he  bor¬ 
rows  Is  not  included  in  his  income.  If  a 
corporation  borrows  money  that  is  not 
included  in  its  income.  Yet  in  our 
figures  with  respect  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
$50,000,000,000  of  borrowed  money  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  income. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  us  to  go  into  that  as  the 
amount  has  been  estimated  by  econo¬ 
mists  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  dis¬ 
pute  their  findings.  I  may  say,  however, 
if  the  United  States,  having  taken  the 
lead  in  frequent  protestations  of  a  desire 
to  be  helpful  in  bringing  conditions  back 
to  normal  following  the  war,  should  now 
renege,  we  would  be  in  the  position  of  the 
sanctimonious  deacon  who  rises  in  the 
amen  corner  and  exhorts  the  brethren 
to  help  the  poor,  and  then  refuses  to 
give  a  cent. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
I  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
asked  a  question  concerning  the  use  of 
domestic  wool  in  connection  with  the 
woolen  goods  given  to  the  people  in  other 
countries  through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Have 
those  who  have  the  power  to  purchase 
been  instructed  to  use  domestic  wool  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a 
tremendous  stock  pile  of  wool  and  still 
are  importing  millions  of  pounds  of  wool, 
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although  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
that  is  necessary?  At  the  end  of  this 
year  we  shall  have  a  stock  pile  of  prob¬ 
ably  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  May 
I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  really  got  any 
satisfaction  out  of  the  persons  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  goods  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. — any 
promise  or  any  statement  that  would 
lead  him  to  believe  that  they  expect  to 
use  domestic  wool? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  statistics  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  quotes.  I  think  it  is  generally 
understood  that  under  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
agreement  the  contributions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  member  nations  would  be  used 
by  the  contributing  nation  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  commodities  in  its  own  country 
when  they  are  available  and  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  short¬ 
ages  in  that  country  of  the  things  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  like  to  have  from 
it,  would  the  contribution  of  that  coun¬ 
try  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  any 
commodities  in  another  country.  Take 
our  own  country,  for  example,  and  the 
case  of  wool.  There  is  no  question 
whatever,  but  that  every  pound  of  wool 
which  will  be  necessary  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  for  which 
the  United  States  pays  will  be  taken 
from  Government  stock  piles — from  the 
wool  that  we  already  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
ihe  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  We  all  know  the  tre¬ 
mendous  surplus  of  wool  that  we  have. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  brought 
that  out.  What  would  he  say  about  the 
tremendous  surplus  of  eggs  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  surplus  of  fats?  Would  the 
money  we  are  appropriating  be  available 
to  purchase  this  surplus  of  fats  and  sur¬ 
plus  of  eggs  in  the  United  States?  You 
mentioned  wool;  how  about  other  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  I  am  not  going  to 
go  into  the  realm  of  the  altruistic  or  the 
sentimental.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
that  question  propounded  with  such  au¬ 
thority  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  “When 
saw  we  Thee  anhungered  and  athirst, 
naked  and  a  stranger,  sick,  or  in  pris¬ 
on?” — although  if  that  inquiry  ever  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  situation  it  applies  here  today. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that  phase  of 
this  legislation  or  into  its  application, 
although  in  all  of  the  illimitable  vistas 
of  Holy  Writ  there  is  no  more  profound 
statement  than  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  But  I  will  say  that  no  nation  that 
is  civilized,  much  less  a  nation  that  is 
Christian,  will  stand  by  under  world  con¬ 
ditions  today  and  sneeringly  proclaim 
that  it  is  not  its  brother’s  keeper.  I  am 
not  going  to  go  into  that  phase  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  discuss  it 
from  the  cold,  hard-boiled,  materialistic 
position  of  the  man  who  is  interested 
only  in  the  hard  cash — in  Shylock’s 
pound  of  flesh.  In  the  post-war  period, 
to  which  much  of  this  applies,  the  great¬ 
est  needs  of  this  country  will  be  two 
things:  Jobs  and  markets.  War  factories 
will  close.  Servicemen  in  the  armed 
forces  will  come  home.  The  demand  will 
be  for  jobs. 


Unless  every  care  is  taken  in  demobili¬ 
zation,  there  will  be  the  highest  percent¬ 
age  of  unemployment  this  country  or 
any  other  country  has  ever  seen.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  be  confronted  by  vast 
reserves  of  surplus  supplies  of  every 
character — both  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products — which  will  overhang  the 
market  and  clog  the  avenues  of  trade  and 
paralyze  production  and  distribution. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to. 
my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  am  very  much  wor¬ 
ried  when  the  gentleman  uses  the  words 
“cold  and  materialistic.”  He  perhaps 
left  the  impression  that  I,  who  asked  the 
question,  am  cold  and  materialistic.  I 
think  the  gentleman  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Far  from 
it.  On  the  contrary  the  gentleman  has 
always  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  of 
philanthropic  statesmanship.  No  man  in 
the  House  has  rendered  greater  service 
in  that  respect.  I  am  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  position  which  he  takes 
and  have  merely  prefaced  my  remarks  in 
order  to  indicate  my  agreement  with  the 
gentleman’s  position. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  merely  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  he  and  I  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  food  we  have  stored 
up  here  which  is  liable  to  go  to  waste. 
For  instance,  on  the  egg  proposition,  in 
which  I  am  tremendously  interested,  eggs 
are  going  to  tankage  and  eggs  are  being 
fed  to  hogs.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  surplus  wool  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  fat.  Packers  are  liable 
to  come  out  some  day  and  refuse  to  take 
our  hogs.  I  am  wondering  how  much 
money  is  provided  here  to  purchase  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  feed  them  to  these 
people  over  there  who  need  to  eat  to  keep 
alive.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  that 
to  us? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  referred  to  eggs.  We  have  so 
many  eggs  on  hand — 7,500,000  cases 
more  than  was  anticipated — that  now 
we  are  turning  eggs  into  tankage  and 
feeding  them  to  livestock.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
testified  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  sup¬ 
port  given  the  egg  market  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  eggs  would  be  selling  today  at 
5  cents  a  dozen.  The  only  reason  they 
are  not  5  cents  a  dozen  is  because  the 
price  is  being  supported.  But  in  order 
to  support  the  market,  the  Government 
must  buy  them.  Now  all  cold-storage 
plants  are  full  to  capacity  and  there  is 
no  outlet  for  them.  Here,  under  this  bill, 
we  are  offered  through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  a 
market  for  our  indisposable  surplus  and 
at  the  same  time  a  protein  food  desper¬ 
ately  needed  by  people  across  the  sea. 
■"Similarly,  we  have  so  much  fatback 
on  hand  that  the  packers  are  threatening 
to  discontinue  slaughter  until  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  buys  and  moves  out  the  surplus 
supply  of  fatbacks — a  food  Europe  needs 
and  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
starving  people  who  will  be  served  by 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Prime  lard  is  being  turned 
over  to  the  soap  makers  because  we  have 
such  a  huge  surplus  on  hand  that  there 
is  no  other  outlet  for  it.  We  have  six 


times  the  amount  of  wool  on  hand  today 
that  is  needed  for  our  normal  reserves. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  offers  a  market  for  each 
of  these  products.  The  purpose  for 
which  we  are  spending  money  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  abroad,  but  incidentally  we 
will  be  helping  ourselves  by  finding 
markets  so  desperately  needed  for  these 
huge  surpluses  on  our  hands,  so  that  we 
can  start  over  again  and  provide  jobs 
for  men  and  markets  for  industry  and 
farm  products. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  connection  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  so  wisely  pointed 
out  I  think  it  is  also  proper  to  observe 
that  of  the  signatory  nations  to  this 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  agreement,  only  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
some  of  the  South  American  countries, 
is  in  a  position  to  sell  these  various  food 
products,  because  the  other  nations,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  are  not  in  any  position,  at  least 
for  the  first  year,  to  furnish  the  various 
food  supplies  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is 
true.  All  of  this  material  will  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis  to  foreign  nations.  Some 
of  the  nations  which  are  overrun  by  Axis 
Powers  have  gold  reserves  and  exchange, 
and  they  will  pay  for  it,  but  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wright! 
says,  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it 
will  not  have  the  facilities,  will  not  have 
them  immediately  available  when  needed 
in  order  to  deliver  the  goods  at  the  time 
and  at  the  place  required. 

We  must  understand  that  we  must  be 
ready  when  the  crisis  comes.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  week  may  mean  starvation  for 
thousands.  We  must  begin  to  prepare 
immediately.  We  must  let  contracts, 
make  purchases,  and  provide  transporta¬ 
tion.  All  details  must  be  arranged  in 
advance  so  that  when  the  emergency 
comes  there  will  be  no  delay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  thought  you 
are  conveying  here  about  this  market  is 
this,  is  it  not,  that  we  farmers  will  have 
a  market  in  the  Government  who  will 
buy  our  products  with  our  tax  money  to 
give  away?  That  is  the  way  the  market 
will  be  made  for  us,  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman’s  position.  Cash  in 
hand  regardless  of  who  is  starving. 
Cash  in  hand  regardless  of  the  child  that 
lies  on  the  roadside  over  there.  But 
even  from  that  point  of  view  we  are  going 
to  put  cash  back  in  the  gentleman’s 
pocket.  We  are  not  going  to  permit  him 
to  be  too  charitable.  We  will  give  him 
back  what  we  can. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  want  to 
get  back  to  the  problem  of  lend-lease.  1 
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am  not  clear  about  these  products.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us,  Are  the  lend-lease 
products  that  go  to  these  countries 
strictly  for  the  military,  or  do  some  of 
those  products  find  their  way  to  the 
civilian  population  by  being  sold  to 
them? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  discussing  lend-lease? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
speaking  of  lend-lease;  yes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Of  course, 
lend-lease  is  furnished  to  the  country, 
and  we  get  in  return  reverse  lend-lease, 
as  far  as  they  can  give  it.  We  are  today 
receiving  constantly  increasing  amounts 
of  reverse  lend-lease  commodities  and 
services. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Do  they 
sell  some  of  the  products  to  the  civilian 
population? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Do  those 
nations  then  sell  it  to  the  population  in 
their  own  country? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  discussed  for  3  years  and 
has  been  so  frequently  explained,  under 
charges  that  England  has  sold  goods  to 
her  people  at  a  profit  and  put  the  money 
in  her  pocket,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  it  further.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reexportation  of  lend-lease  without 
our  approval.  All  such  transactions 
with  the  British  are  governed  by  the 
Eden  white  paper,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  published  in  the  lend-lease  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  It  was 
brought  out  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
entire  catch  of  the  fisheries  in  Iceland 
was  purchased  with  American  funds  and 
turned  over  to  England,  and  England,  in 
turn,  sold  them  to  the  people  and  put  the 
money  in  their  Exchequer.  What  does 
the  gentleman  call  that? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  It  has  been 
explained  so  often  and  so  fully  on  this 
floor  when  lend-lease  bills  were  under 
consideration  that  no  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  profited  I  cent  from  any  distri¬ 
bution  of  lend-lease  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  it  now.  It  has  been  said — 
and  I  will  give  the  gentleman  authority 
for  it — that  these  lend-lease  funds  have 
been  used  to  fight  our  own  battles,  to 
shorten  the  war,  and  to  save  lives  of 
American  soldiers. 

Here  is  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
from  the  Manchester  Union-Telegram. 
“Lend-lease  have  saved  American  lives 
and  is  helping  today  to  shorten  the  war. 
Its  use  and  indispensability  are  beyond 
doubt.” 

And  here  is  a  further  editorial  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Tele¬ 
gram:  “In  spite  of  persistent  attempts 
by  some  to  show  that  lend-lease  is  an 
instrument  we  are  using  to  fight  Russia’s 
war  or  England’s  war  or  China’s  war,  it 
must  be  realized  that  it  is  primarily  a 
weapon  to  fight  our  own  war\” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  appropriations  car¬ 
ried  by  this  bill  are  proposed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  highest  military 


authorities,  as  shown  in  the  hearings, 
and  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
State.  In  this  connection  I  include  a 
letter  from  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State,  as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  June  2,  1944. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cannon:  I  understand  that 
your  committee  has  under  consideration  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,,  as  estimated  in  the  com¬ 
munication  from  the  President  dated  May 
3,  1944. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of 
earnestly  urging  upon  your  committee  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  with  respect  to 
our  contribution  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  pending  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to 
our  plans  for  bringing  relief  to  the  long- 
suffering  millions  of  Europe  than  to  have  any 
delay  in  the  voting  of  funds  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
as  proposed.  Although,  for  reasons  of  mili¬ 
tary  necessity,  our  armies  will  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  civilian  relief  during  the  period 
of  military  control  of  the  areas  liberated  by 
our  armies,  this  factor,  as  has  been  explained 
before  your  committee,  has  naturally  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
initial  request  for  funds  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

The  United  States  has  exercised  leader¬ 
ship  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world  in 
bringing  this  organization  into  existence. 
The  work  of  bringing  relief  to  the  starved 
and  devastated  lands  of  Europe  is  of  an  im¬ 
portance  which  is  second  only  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  Unless  the  United  States 
fully  backs  this  organization,  we  cannot 
successfully  achieve  the  great  purpose  behind 
its  creation  nor  will  we  be  fulfilling  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  leadership  in  reestablishing  a 
stable  world  which  is  the  first  requisite  of 
any  lasting  peace. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  in  our  own  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  for  humanitarian  reasons 
the  Congress  may  proceed  without  delay  with 
the  appropriation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull. 

Let  me  say  further,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  on  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  today.  If,  after  the  assurances 
repeatedly  given  subjugated  nations 
through  every  avenue  of  communication 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  lib¬ 
eration  from  Axis  domination  by  the 
Allied  forces  mean  freedom  and  food  and 
the  opportunity  to  reestablish  their  vio¬ 
lated  governments  and  institutions,  the 
United  States  on  this  first  opportunity  to 
carry  out  its  commitments,  refuses  to 
make  the  appropriation  we  have  pledged 
our  Government  to  make.  Hitler’s  micro¬ 
phones  will  be  the  first  to  broadcast  the 
news  to  the  despairing  masses  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  news  of  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people#to  meet 
these  obligations  to  the  letter  will  dis¬ 
courage  our  friends  and  hearten  our 
enemies  and  not  only  prolong  the  war 
but  will  complicate  immeasurably  the 
problems  of  post-war  adjustments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  lend-lease  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  an  item  that  is  nothing  more 
than  we  had  in  the  last  war  when  our 
Army  was  producing  and  turning  over  to 
other  armies  all  sorts  of  things,  all  sorts 
of  supplies  that  were  required.  While 
there  was  a  charge  made  to  the  other 


countries  for  the  items  very  little  if  any 
of  it,  was  repaid.  Some  of  them  did  not 
want  to  and  some  of  them  could  not. 

Lend-lease,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
to  be  based  upon  the  testimony  as  to 
what  their  requirements  are.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  what  we 
have  to  go  on  with  it.  I  am  in  a  position 
where  I  cannot  take  a  position  on  the 
amounts  that  are  brought  in  in  this  bill, 
in  either  direction,  because  there  were 
certain  figures  that  were  given  us  which 
looked  to  me  to  be  excessive.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  representatives  of  the 
departments  and  we  were  to  have  a 
statement  on  it  last  evening.  The  state¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  arrived,  although  we 
have  been  promised  it  sometimes  this 
afternoon.  Therefore,  for  a  complete 
statement  of  complete  position  on  the 
question  I  must  wait  until  tomorrow  and 
take  some  time  then. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  A  mo¬ 
ment  ago  I  tried  to  make  a  statement 
relative  to  reverse  lend-lease  and  to  in¬ 
form  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  that  in  British  Samoa,  under 
reverse  lend-lease,  we  are  billed  $8  for 
every  tree  that  we  cut  down  in  order  to 
make  room  for  our  barracks,  for  our  air 
strips,  after  we  chase  the  Japanese  out. 
In  French  New  Caledonia  we  were  billed 
$18  for  each  tree  we  cut  down.  That  is 
the  type  of  reverse  lend-lease  that  is 
coming  back  to  America. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  rather  anticipate  that 
a  «good  deal  of  lend-lease  is  put  in  at 
somewhat  liberal  figures,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  know  some  of  it  is  coming  in  a 
way  that  is  quite  helpful  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  I  do  not  know  how  they  handle 
things  in  Britain,  but  my  understanding 
is  they  have  taken  care  of  sites  and  that 
they  are  providing  a  great  many  of  the 
fresh  vegetables  and  that  sort  of  thing 
that  our  troops  are  being  served. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  The  gentleman  has  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  House  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  certain  information  and 
figures  from  the  proper  officials  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill.  Does  he  refer  to 
lend-lease  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  TABER.  Both;  for  instance,  there 
was  $158,000,000  in  one  item  for  lard.  I 
changed  the  tons  to  pounds  and  then 
divided  the  pounds  into  the  $158,000,000 
and  arrived  at  a  price  of  18  cents  a 
pound.  I  looked  at  the  New  York  paper 
as  of  that  date  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  price  and  found  it  was  13.27  cents. 
I  immediately  asked  the  representative 
of  the  Department  about  the  price  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  something  like 
14  cents;  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  At  that 
price  the  total  figured  at  $98,000,000.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  price  was  higher 
because  it  had  to  be  packed  in  a  certain 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York 
market  price  of  approximately  13  y4 
cents  a  pound  made  me  curious.  We 
were  promised  an  explanation,  but  it  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  this  is  the  reason  I 
cannot  take  a  position  with  reference  to 
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it.  It  may  be  all  right;  I  do  not  know; 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  feel  we  ought  to 
know  before  we  get  to  voting  on  the  bill. 
I  shall  tell  the  House  tomorrow  just  what 
I  find  out. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  How  many  pounds  of 
lard  would  the  $158,000,000  buy  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  would  buy  a  lot. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  I  wonder  what  they  are 
going  to  use  it  for. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  goes  to  different 
places. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  not  how  much  lard 
that  will  buy;  the  real  question  is  how 
much  lard  that  will  deliver  at  shipside 
ready  for  transportation  and  delivery 
abroad,  which  is  always  in  excess  of  the 
open  market  price,  as  the  representatives 
testified  when  they  appeared  before  us. 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  stated, 
this  data  will  be  supplied  us  in  detail 
showing  how  much  was  actually  paid 
for  the  various  commodities  and  how 
much  additional  was  necessary  for  pack¬ 
aging  and  delivery  ready  for  transporta¬ 
tion  at  shipside. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  number  of  pounds 
must  be  very  considerable;  it  would  run 
between  825,000,000  and  850,000,000.  It 
does  not  all  go  to  the  same  place,  of 
course. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Is  there  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  lard  for  our  domestic  and  war 
uses? 

Mr.  TABER.  Lard  is  a  drug  on  the 
market  today;  it  is  such  a  drug  on  the 
market  that  they  have  been  releasing 
lard  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  which 
is  a  very  unusual  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Here  is  the 
information  the  gentleman  requested 
from  the  Department,  contained  in  this 
table  of  figures. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
dare  attempt  to  analyze  it  on  the  floor 
without  looking  it  over,  but  I  shall  do 
that,  and  I  will  take  some  time  tomorrow 
to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  a  great  majority  of 
Iend-lease  funds  has  gone  to  military 
use.  According  to  the  fifteenth  report  on 
lend-lease  operations  by  the  President, 
made  on  March  31,  1944,  only  53  percent 
was  used  for  military  items,  21  percent 
for  industrial  items,  13  percent  for  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  13  percent  for  services  ren¬ 
dered.  Along  that  line,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  a  greater  percentage  will  be 
used  for  military  purposes  under  this 
appropriation? 

Mr.  TABER.  A  person  cannot  tell 
anything  about  those  figures  because  a 
great  deal  of  this  stuff  that  is  sent  over 
to  England,  a  considerable  portion  of 


that  sent  to  Australia,  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  sent  to  north  Africa  is  in 
turn  used  by  our  own  forces  so  that  one 
cannot  tell  anything  about  what  is  really 
military  and  what  is  not  from  this  re¬ 
port.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
anybody  to  follow  those  things  through. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  may  have  an  ulti¬ 
mate  report  on  it,  but  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  in  any  way  duplicate  the 
program  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  the  matter 
of  foodstuffs  which  is  shown  here  at  13 
percent?  Will  there  be  overlapping? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  say  that  at  the 
present  time  and  until  portions  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  can  be  liberated  and 
turned  back  to  civil  establishments  to 
run  without  absolute  control  on  the  part 
of  the  military,  there  is  not  a  big  field 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  operate  in.  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.’s  problem  at  the  present  time 
is  taking  care  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people  in  north  Africa  and 
taking  care  of  the  job  of  getting  ready 
for  going  into  the  Continent  when  it  is 
liberated.  As  far  as  actually  distributing 
anything  on  a  large  scale  is  concerned, 
they  are  not  near  to  that  position  and 
cannot  be  until  the  military  is  ready  to 
move  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  perhaps  de¬ 
scribe  the  situation  a  little  more  fully 
and  I  believe  I  should  do  that  so  that 
the  thing  will  be  perfectly  clear.  The 
Army  has  an  estimate  in  here,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  amount  will  be  included  in  the 
military  appropriation  bill  when  it  is  re¬ 
ported  out  next  week  of  $562,000,000  to 
take  care  of  relief  and  that  sort  of  thing 
as  it  goes  along  into  Europe  or  any  other 
country  that  it  may  go  into.  That  is 
supposed  to  be  based  on  what  they  might 
require  down  to  the  1st  of  January  next. 
The  question  involved  with  reference  to 
what  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  might  have  to  do 
will  come  up  when  the  enemy  collapses 
sufficiently  in  Europe  so  that  the  Army 
will  feel  that  it  can  safely  turn  the  terri¬ 
tory  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
is  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  commu¬ 
nities  that  are  under  their  own  civil  es¬ 
tablishments  without  absolute  control  on 
the  part  of  the  military  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  the  approach  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  very  difficult.  No  one  knows  when 
Germany  is  going  to  collapse.  If  she 
should  collapse  tomorrow  things  would 
crowd  in  pretty  fast  and  we  would  be 
dependent  on  the  organizations  that  the 
Army  has  set  up  for  the  time  being.  If 
it  should  be  a  year  from  now  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  need  any  substantial 
amount  of  these  things,  but  they  will 
probably  have  to  be  diverted  to  other  use. 

Mi'.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  I  won¬ 
der  if  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
Army  has  its  fund  which,  if  it  sees  fit, 
it  will  use  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  where  the  Army  is  in 
control? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  There¬ 
after  when  they  release  control  of  any 
country  or  area  to  its  civilians  or  what¬ 
ever  authority  may  be  in  control,  then  it 
would  come  within  the  purview  of  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  as  we  know  it? 

Mr.  TABER.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  situation  in  Sicily  and  in 
southern  Italy  for  a  moment  so  that  the 
Congress  may  have  a  picture  of  what 
the  actual  situation  is  and  how  this  thing 
works.  The  Army,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  moved  into  Sicily  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Maybe  I  am  not  quite  right  on 
that.  Then  it  moved  into  Italy  proper 
on  about  Labor  Day  last  year.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  the  Army  so  far  has 
taken  care  of  all  requirements  for  relief 
and  that  sort  of  thing  that  have  been 
taken  care  of  in  Sicily  and  in  southern 
Italy. 

My  understanding  from  the  report  and 
from  the  testimony,  as  I  remember  it,  is 
that  the  people  in  Sicily  and  in  southern 
Italy  have  had  to  be  taken  care  of  after 
invasion  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
Nations  armies  for  a  couple  of  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  invasion.  After  that  period  all 
of  the  ablebodied  group  have  been  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  because  there 
is  plenty  of  work  there  and  they  not  only 
have  begun  to  work  and  earn  their  own 
living  but  they  are  paying  taxes  to  their 
localities  which  are  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  roads  and  bridges  with  the 
funds  that  have  thereby  been  collected. 
The  only  ones  they  have  had  to  feed  and 
clothe  at  public  expense  has  been  the 
decrepit  and  those  who  were  absolutely 
destitute  and  unable  to  work. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Army  is  handling  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  up  until 
the  time  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  trained  group  from  this  country; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TABER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  a  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  trained 
group.  All  I  know  is  that  we  were  told 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  not  going  to  move  in 
until  the  Army  felt  that  the  military 
necessities  had  ceased  to  require  that  the 
Army  keep  absolute  control  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  area  or  territory.  That  is  as  far 
as  I  can  go  in  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  My  thought  about  that 
is  this ;  True,  they  will  accept  our  military 
supervision,  but  I  am  wondering  what 
those  countries  will  have  to  say  when 
they  are  back  to  what  the  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  rebuilding  their  country,  to 
have  us  move  in  to  distribute  to  them 
and  to  tell  them  what  to  do? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  going  to  state  how 
things  are  operating  in  north  Africa. 
There  the  only  thing  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time  is  bringing  supplies  in  that 
are  needed  for  the  civilian  population, 
largely  through  agencies  of  their  own 
creation  in  that  territory,  selling  those 
goods  to  the  public  so  that  they  may  have 
clothing  and  food  to  buy.  In  other 
words,  we  are  acting  as  merchants  with¬ 
out  profit  rather  than  anything  else.  I 
understand  that  same  operation  covers 
75  or  80  percent  of  the  operations  of  the 
Army  in  Italy  today.  That  is,  at  least 
75  percent  or  80  percent  of  the  goods  that 
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are  turned  over  to  those  people  in  this 
so-called  relief  operation  are  being  paid 
for  by  the  people  who  get  them.  They 
have  not  any  other  way  to  get  them  than 
to  have  our  Army  handle  the  goods. 

Now,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  men’s  clothing  and  shoe 
proposition  so  that  we  may  have  that 
complete. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  in  the 
hearings  or  not,  but  I  have  been  told  by 
responsible  authorities  that  they  are 
taking  old  army  shoes  that  are  so  far 
gone  the  troops  cannot  use  them,  and 
they  are  spending  a  little  money  on  them 
fixing  them  up  so  that  these  people  who 
do  not  have  anything  of  that  kind  can 
get  along  with  them.  That  is  where 
most  of  the  men’s  shoes  are  coming  from 
that  are  being  used  at  the  moment. 

It  is  not  felt  that  high  priorities  can 
be  given  for  first-class  shoes  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  so  long  as  the  Army 
requires  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
leather  as  it  does.  The  same  way  with 
the  clothing.  They  are  fixing  up  old 
things  that  those  people  can  use  rather 
than  attempting  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  new  ones.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  picture  exactly  as  far  as  the 
women’s  clothing  is  concerned.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  good  deal  of  cotton  goods 
for  both  men  and  women  is  now  being 
purchased.  I  do  not  understand  that 
part  of  it,  but  the  woolen  goods  and  the 
shoes  I  have  described. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Can  the  gentleman  in¬ 
form  us  to  what  extent  we  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  various  articles, 
such  as  shoes  and  clothing? 

Mr.  TABER.  The  requirement  for 
furnishing  food  and  clothing  is  going  to 
be  a  good  deal  heavier  after  the  military 
operations  have  ceased  and  the  heavy 
military  demand  for  such  things  as 
woolen  clothes  and  leather  has  dropped 
off.  I  would  expect  that  that  demand  is 
going  to  be  quite  heavy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  should  say 
this.  I  know  from  other  sources  that 
France  has  a  very  large  amount  of  gold 
to  her  credit  here;  I  know  that  Holland 
and  Belgium  have.  Between  the  three 
countries  they  have  several  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Denmark  has  some,  and  so  has 
Norway.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
where  these  people  have  funds  availa¬ 
ble,  they  expect  to  pay,  and  that  is  the 
basis  of  this  whole  arrangement  and 
whole  set-up.  How  much  of  it  will  come 
back  nobody  can  guess.  No  one  can 
make  an  intelligent  statement  on  that 
at  this  time.  The  whole  picture  over 
there  is  so  confused  that  until  military 
operations  have  advanced  further  than 
they  have,  and  we  have  some  idea  of 
what  conditions  are  in  those  countries, 
or  what  they  will  be  when  the  Germans 
are  driven  out,  no  one  can  give  you  an 
absolutely  accurate  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Un¬ 
der  what  appropriation  is  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  office  functioning  today? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  not  functioning 
with  any  funds  supplied  by  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  I  understand,  two  or  three  coun¬ 
tries  have  made  some  contributions  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  they  are  paying 
salaries  to  people  on  their  pay  rolls  here 
in  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  month,  as  well  as 
some  people  abroad.  Just  how  many,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  My 
understanding  is  that  British  money  is 
being  used  at  the  present  time  for  the 
office  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  there  is  one 
other  country  that  has  contributed  some¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  concerning  the 
school  now  being  conducted  at  College 
Park,  Md.,  Maryland  University,  where 
those  who  are  to  administer  these  funds 
are  being  schooled? 

Mr.  TABER.  No;  I  have  no  informa¬ 
tion.  Has  the  gentleman  any? 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  No;  I  have  not,  ex¬ 
cept  what  I  have  read  in  the  press.  I 
believe  at  the  present  time  there  are 
some  60  men  and  women  out  there  re¬ 
ceiving  some  schooling.  They  have  to 
do  with  the  administering  of  this  fund 
of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  the  gentleman’s  viewpoint  that  this 
legislation  is  desirable  but  that  you  have 
to  take  a  great  deal  on  faith  because 
our  program  has  not  actually  begun  and 
because  we  do  not  know  the  reaction  of 
the  countries  where  our  money  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  their  rebuilding;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
we  have  to  continue  lend-lease.  I  think 
we  have  to  do  something  with  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  What  we  will  have  to  do,  until 
I  am  able  to  analyze  these  figures  that 
I  have  been  supplied  with  just  now,  I 
would  not  want  to  say.  I  would  rather 
know  a  little  about  what  I  am  talking 
abcut  before  I  make  a  statement  on  that. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  conditions  over 
in  Europe  are  such  that  no  one  in  the 
world  can  tell  you  just  how  much  we 
will  have  to  do,  or  how  much  we  should 
do,  or  just  what  part  of  it  we  should 
ultimately  attempt  to  pay.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  question  can  be  answered 
at  the  moment.  I  think  that  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  money  to  pay  with 
should  pay  for  the  stuff.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  see  to  it  that  they  do 
not  starve. 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand, 
our  Army  is  going  to  have  $562,000,000  for 
relief  purposes  behind  our  lines.  Will 
there  be  comparable  funds  to  be  used 
by  our  allies  behind  their  lines  for  relief 
purposes?  Have  the  military  leaders 
decided  in  any  way  about  dividing  up 
the  relief  job  behind  the  various  lines 
insofar  as  it  is  a  military  proposition? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  understand  that  the 
British  are  carrying  a  part  of  the  burden. 
Just  how  much,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Would  there  be 
any  way  for  us  to  find  that  out? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  so.  I  think 
maybe  I  could  have  that  for  you  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  If  we  do  not  have 
any  understanding  with  our  allies  as  to 
a  division  of  the  military  phases  of  re¬ 
lief  work,  which  would  correspond  to  this 
half  a  billion,  and  we  do  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  with  them  as  to  sharing 
the  burden  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  work, 
there  might  be  necessity  for  emphasizing 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  rather  than  the  military 
phase,  in  that  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  in 
the  civilian  phase  of  it,  we  would  get 
some  help,  and  for  the  other  phase  of 
it  we  might  not  get  any  help.  I  wonder 
whether  the  figures  would  show  that. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  the  figures,  but  none 
of  us  would  want  our  military  leaders  to 
give  up  control  of  an  area  before  it  was 
safe  for  them  to  do  so  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Whether  we 
want  to  or  not,  they  are  not  going  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  No. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  With  the 
$1,350,000,000  that  we  have  authorized 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
proximately  half  a  billion,  that  brings 
our  contribution  to  relief  in  Europe  to 
$1,800,000,000. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  would  be  way  beyond 
$2,000,000,000,  because  it  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  we  landed  in  north  Africa 
and  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  million  dollars  is  for  oper¬ 
ations  from  July  1  to  January  1  next. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  point  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portionate  share  carried  by  our  allies  in 
carrying  forward  the  relief. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  we  could  find 
that  out. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  committee  gave  consideration  to 
the  language  which  was  added  in  the 
Senate,  I  believe,  at  the  time  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  bill  was  passed,  proposing  that 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  ap¬ 
propriate  constitutional  body  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  and  character  and  time 
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of  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States?  I 
ask  the  question  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  wool  situation,  having  in 
mind  that  under  the  language  “character 
of  the  contribution  of  the  United  States” 
a  part  of  our  contribution  might  be  made 
in  the  form  of  wool  stocks  now  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government, 
through  either  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor¬ 
poration  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  matter  was  brought 
up;  yes.  It  was  talked  over.  I  think 
there  is  some  testimony  on  it.  But  there 
was  no  provision  put  in  the  bill  by  the 
committee  on  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  reference  in  the 
committee  report  to  some  $65,000,000  be¬ 
ing  available  in  the  nature  of  supplies 
refer  to  the  lend-lease  items? 

Mr.  TABER.  In  the  post-preparatory 
period  they  are  asking  in  this  bill  for 
authority  for  transfer  of  funds  or  ma¬ 
terials  from  Lend-Lease  which  might  run 
into  $65,000,000.  That  includes  $21,700,- 
000  for  61,740,000  pounds  of  raw  wool, 
and  $43,200,000  for  78,363  metric  tons  of 
raw  cotton. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the  amount 
of  the  authorization  for  Lend-Lease  is 
lower  as  a  result  of  the  appropriation  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  here  that  we  might  have  $350,- 
000,000  transferred  from  Lend-Lease  is 
an  indication  that  Lend-Lease  is  being 
provided  for  at  a  figure  which  would 
permit  that  if  there  should  be  a  sudden 
break  in  hostilities. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  In 
committee  I  could  not  find  that  that  was 
contemplated,  but  I  should  think  it  might 
well  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  today,  but  there 
were  some  questions  asked  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  I 
felt  that  perhaps  in  a  small  way  I  could 
clear  several  of  them  up  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  have  at  least  been  cleared  up 
according  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

First,  I  should  like  to  remark  about 
what  I  consider  the  fundamental  philos¬ 
ophy  for  lend-lease.  I  think  that  we 
quite  frequently  make  the  mistake  of 
considering  lend-lease  as  a  debtor  and 
creditor  relationship.  By  lend-lease  we 
put  our  weapons  into  the  hands  of  our 
allies  so  that  they  may  use  them  against 
our  common  enemy.  In  so  doing,  I  think, 
it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  we 
are  saving  our  own  soldiers  and  our  sail¬ 
ors  and  our  marines,  and  that  we  are  in 
the  meantime  integrating  the  fighting 
forces  of  America  and  her  allies  as  a 
more  efficient  weapon  for  victory. 

I  think  that  we  must  remember  the 
essential  nature  lend-lease  when  we 


begin  to  consider  what  is  going  to  be 
done  with  lend-lease  balances,  and  that 
is  that  lend-lease  is  not  a  debtor  and 
creditor  relationship. 

Secretary  Stimson  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  he 
considered  len^-lease  as  a  very  potent 
and  a  very  flexible  weapon  for  victory. 
He  said  that  there  had  been  a  notorious 
lack  of  cooperation  among  allies  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  history,  and  he  quoted 
Napoleon  as  saying  that  he  would  like 
himself  to  fight  against  nations  allied 
with  one  another  because  it  was  fairly 
certain  that  before  the  war  had  pro¬ 
gressed  very  far  the  allies  would  start 
fighting  among  themselves  and  thus  he 
would  be  able  to  conquer  them  one  by 
one. 

Lend-lease  involves  the  principles  of 
mutuality,  of  common  endeavor,  of  the 
recognition  by  all  the  embattled  nations 
that  their  entire  economy  and  their  en¬ 
tire  manpower  must  be  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  defeating  the  enemy. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  whether  or  not  lend-lease  materials 
have  gone  to  nations  which  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  war? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  they  have,  but  I 
would  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  lend- 
lease  materials  has  gone  to  nations  which 
are  actually  fighting. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  any  reason  that  would  justify  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  necessary  war  materials  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  not  engaged  in  the  conflict? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  I  can,  at  least 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  We  are  giving 
some  lend-lease  materials  to  South 
America,  for  instance,  in  a  very  small 
manner.  The  South  American  nations 
that  are  getting  these  lend-lease  mate¬ 
rials  are  cooperating  with  us  in  winning 
the  war.  This  is  a  world  war  and  a  total 
war,  and  it  is  being  waged  not  only  by 
the  armies  fighting  in  the  field  and  the 
navies  fighting  on  the  seas  but  also  by 
those  nations  who  join  with  us  economi¬ 
cally  and  who  keep  the  Axis  from  their 
own  shores. 

Lend-lease  exports  to  Central  and 
South  American  countries  totaled  less 
than  $128,000,000  at  the  end  of  1943.  Of 
this  amount,  Brazil  has  received  over  60 
percent.  The  program  for  these  repub¬ 
lics  is  designed  to  strengthen  our  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  defenses  and  to  encour¬ 
age  their  production  of  war  materials 
essential  for  our  use.  In  return  these 
countries  have  equipped  antisubmarine 
patrols  to  help  protect  our  merchant 
ships,  and  they  have  permitted  the  con¬ 
struction  by  us  of  bases  in  their  territory 
and  the  use  of  their  harbors  and  exports. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  there? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  submarine  patrols,  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred,  Brazil,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  equipped  and  is  maintaining 
divisions  of  troops  which  are  ready  and 
prepared  for  service.  In  their  mainte¬ 
nance  of  submarine  patrols  citizens  of 


South  and  Central  America  have  lost 
their  lives  and  our  lend-lease,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  is  purely,  entirely, 
and  exclusively  in  the  nature  of  military 
supplies. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Brazil  also  is  protecting  our  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  to  Africa  and  thus  giving  us 
very  valuable  aid  in  fighting  the  war. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  think  it  also 
ought  to  be  stressed  that  lend-lease 
agreements  with  our  South  American 
neighbors  are  different  from  those  with 
other  United  Nations  in  that  there  is  a 
specific  agreement  for  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
each  agreement,  although  the  amount 
of  payment  is  a  military  and  diplomatic 
secret 

Mr.'  WRIGHT.  I  think  there  is  an 
essential  difference;  yes. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  remarks  the  gentleman  has 
just  made  and  the  remarks,  if  I  recall 
them  correctly,  which  the  gentleman 
made  on  April  17  and  18,  am  I  to  assume 
now  that  I  can  tell  the  people  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  that  it  is  not  lend-lease,  but  that  it 
is  “give  away,”  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
salvaging,  or,  you  might  say,  collecting 
any  of  these  amounts  from  these  allies 
of  ours  at  all? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely  the  opposite. 
If  I  may  reply  to  the  gentleman,  the 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  provide  by  specific 
provisions  in  all  the  different  agreements 
that  any  unexpended  lend-lease  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  our  allies  at  the 
end  of  hostilities  should  be  returned  to 
us.  Now,  I  think  I  said  the  other  day, 
and  I  think  I  recall  the  statement  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  that  is  a 
matter  of  policy  for  us  to  decide  at  the 
time,  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  bring 
those  supplies  back  over  to  this  country 
or  dispose  of  them  in  some  other  manner. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  have  his  statement,  he 
made  the  statement,  “We  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  consider  the  people  who 
are  the  recipients  of  lend-lease  as  our 
debtors,”  and  then  he  made  another 
statement. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  right.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  right. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Then  another  state¬ 
ment  which  I  recall  the  gentleman  made, 
“These  charges,  about  which  we  were 
then  speaking,  will  never  be  collectible.” 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  said  just  that.  But  we  have 
to  make  a  distinction  between  our  legal 
position  and  our  practical  position.  Le¬ 
gally  we  have  a  right,  under  lend-lease 
agreements,  not  only  to  bring  back  all 
the  equipment,  but  to  charge  our  allies,  if 
you  please,  for  every  penny  that  we  have 
given  them  by  way  of  lend-lease  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  is  just  exactly 
the  point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Whether  we  are  going 
to  do  it  or  not  is  another  matter.  I  do 
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not  have  the  say-so  on  that  and  neither 
does  the  gentleman.  But  it  would  be 
improper  if  we  try  to  treat  Russia  and 
England,  who  have  lost  so  many  men,  as 
plain  debtors  and  try  to  squeeze  our 
pound  of  flesh  out  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  We  have  lost  men, 
too. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  was  the  point 
I  wanted  to  know,  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  idea  that  we  would  or  would 
not  seek  any  collection  of  these  debts. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  future.  I  say,  we  have  the  right 
to  collect  it  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  think  if  we  are  not  going  to  collect 
these  debts,  some  more  accurate  and 
some  more  forthright  title  should  be  se¬ 
cured  for  this  program  other  than  lend- 
lease,  because  the  word  “lend”  in  the 
dictionary  means  something  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  back? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  title  of  lend-lease, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  was  the 
title  that  was  given  to  the  program  in 
the  debate.  It  is  by  no  means  and  in  no 
way  an  official  title.  It  was  the  title 
given  to  it  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
who  were  writing  about  it.  H.  R.  1776, 
as  I  remember,  was  entitled  “An  act  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  It  is  reported  to  the 
American  people  as  lend-lease,  and  the 
American  people  understand  a  loan  as 
something  you  get  back.  Should  there 
not  be  some  steps  taken,  to  correct  that 
impression? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
introduce  a  bill  to  that  end,  perhaps  I 
can  support  it. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  It  would  be  very 
strange. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  say  legally  we  can  get 
every  penny  back  if  we  want  to.  Now 
may  I  proceed  a  little  bit  further,  if  I 
have  ansv/ered  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion?  We  are  going  to  have  goods  and 
equipment  in  these  countries  after  the 
war  and  then  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  what  is  the  wisest 
thing  for  this  country  to  do.  That  is 
not  a  decision  we  have  to  make  now. 
I  pointed  out  that  legally  we  had  the 
right  to  recover  all  of  that  equipment 
and  legally  we  had  the  right  to  get  back 
any  money  and  any  goods  and  any 
balances  that  remain  after  the  amount 
that  has  been  given  to  us  by  our  allies 
under  reverse  lend-lease  is  deducted.  I 
think  we  make  a  good  start  as  to  this 
provision  in  the  present  appropriation 
bill.  Remember,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  does  not 
take  effect  in  any  country  until  the  mili¬ 
tary  have  left  it  and  have  said  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  safe  to  be  entrusted  to  civil  au¬ 
thorities.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  different 
theaters  of  war  we  are  going  to  have 
various  types  of  equipment,  possibly 
various  foods,  and  various  materials 
which  are  right  on  the  ground,  which 
may  very  practicably  be  transferred 
from  lend-lease  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Of 
course,  before  that  is  done  we  have  to 
have  the  certificates  of  the  men  who  are 


in  charge  of  our  armed  forces  that  such 
material  is  no  longer  necessary  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  Now  another  question 
raised  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  relates  to 
the  disposition  that  is  made  of  foodstuffs 
by  Great  Britain,  which  we  have  supplied 
them  under  lend-lease.  Complaint  was 
made  that  those  foodstuffs  were  sold  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  British  people. 

Now,  whatever  happens  within  a  na¬ 
tion,  within  its  own  economy,  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  matter,  I  tried  to  point 
out  once  before,  from  a  transaction  be¬ 
tween  a  country  like  England,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  a  foreign  country.  If  Eng¬ 
land  would  sell  for  cash  or  for  credit  to 
some  foreign  nation  any  of  the  goods 
which  we  furnish  her  under  lend-lease, 
we  would  have  a  legitimate  objection. 
It  would  be  a  situation  in  which  we  were 
not  being  treated  fairly.  But  our  lend- 
lease  agreement  with  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
vides  she  shall  not  export  any  goods 
which  we  ship  her  under  lend-lease  or 
any  similar  goods  to  any  other  country. 
Now,  how  is  England  going  to  dispose  of 
this  food  which  she  obtains  as  a  nation 
under  lend-lease  from  us?  Remember, 
every  dollar  is  entered  on  this  balance 
sheet  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  constantly  being  carried 
under  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease. 
And  how  is  she  going  to  dispose  of  it? 
Is  she  going  to  give  this  food  gratis 
to  her  people?  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  us  as  a  nation  whether  she  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  goods  gratis  to  her  people 
or  whether  she  charges  them  for  the 
goods?  Is  not  the  sales  price  in  the 
nature  of  a  tax  or  similar  to  a  tax  to 
help  her  to  defray  the  conduct  of  the 
war?  What  difference  does  it  make  to  us 
or  our  economy  whether  the  British 
people  are  being  charged  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  food  which  they  eat, 
or  whether  they  are  being  given  it  as  a 
donation  from  the  British  Nation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  You 
stated  it  should  make  no  difference  to 
us  whether  she  gives  the  food  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  her  people  or  sells  them  to  her 
people.  Probably  that  would  apply  to 
the  original  allocation  of  funds  or  of 
food.  But  if  the  original  allocation,  we 
will  say,  of  $2,000,000,000  is  sold  to  the 
public,  we  have  established  a  revolving 
fund  so  that  they  can  purchase  other 
food  in  our  country  or  somewhere  and 
sell  it  to  her  people.  Does  it  not  mean 
that  we  would  continually  take  from  the 
taxpayers  of  America  funds  to  purchase 
food  and  give  the  proceeds  to  them  and 
we  would  be  establishing  a  revolving  fund 
by  which  they  can  sell  them  and  keep 
operating? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  see  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  driving  at.  I  do  not  think 
any  such  custom  is  being  indulged  in. 
But  perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
retain  our  legal  rights  under  the  lend- 
lease  agreement,  as  we  do.  I  can  see 
where  they  could  bolster  their  own  econ¬ 


omy  by  our  giving  them  credit  under 
lend-lease.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  let 
me  point  this  out  to  the  gentleman,  which 
I  think  is  rather  indicative  of  the  share 
which  the  various  nations  are  bearing 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  You  cannot 
balance  the  expenditure  of  flesh  and 
blood  against  the  expenditure  of  money. 
We  cannot  say  that  Russia  has  not  given 
as  much  or  maybe  more  in  this  war  than 
any  other  nation  that  has  been  engaged 
in  the  war,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  China.  The  only  way  to  gage  the  re¬ 
spective  war  effort  of  the  nations  or  make 
a  comparison  as  to  what  the  various  na¬ 
tions  have  contributed  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  the  only  comparison  be¬ 
tween  their  good  faith  in  fighting  the  war, 
as  I  see  it,  is  on  a  financial  basis — and  it 
is  an  imperfect  basis — is  to  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  of  their  total  income 
they  are  putting  into  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

I  have  the  figures  here.  I  was  a  little 
more  familiar  with  these  figures  a  few 
weeks  ago.  At  that  time  I  believe  Amer¬ 
ica  was  expending  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  including  lend-lease,  47  percent 
of  her  income.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  expending  somewhere  in  excess  of 
50  percent.  Russia  was  expending  some¬ 
thing  over  51  percent  of  her  total  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  disagreement  or  dis¬ 
tinction  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  toward  making  contributions  to 
those  nations  that  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  war,  but  the  gentleman  states  that 
we  could  not  weigh  flesh  and  blood 
against  cash  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  that.  But  does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe,  following  his  own  line  of 
thought,  that  it  would  be  well  to  limit 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  nations  that 
are  actively  engaged  by  participation  in 
the  war? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman  I  will  try  to  explain  the  way 
it  appears  to  me.  There  is  always  a 
question  in  your  own  mind,  whether  you 
are  going  to  obtain  more  benefit  from 
the  expenditure  of  money  than  the  ex¬ 
penditure  is  going  to  cost  you.  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  our  military  and  political 
leaders,  they  have  decided  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  expend  money  in  a  certain 
theater  and  thereby  gain  in  shortening 
the  war,  or  we  are  going  to  gain  in 
keeping  the  Axis  out  of  any  region,  or  we 
are  going  to  gain  in  keeping  the  Axis 
from  getting  material  to  aid  its  war 
effort  from  any  country;  I  say  spend  the 
money.  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  win  the  war  quickly  and  to  win  the 
war  thoroughly  and  with  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure  of  flesh  and  blood  possible. 
Our  leaders  must  exercise  their  judg¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
the  decisions  here.  If  we  do  not  like 
our  military  leaders,  of  course,  it  is  our 
job  as  a  nation  to  get  others.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  I  am  thoroughly  well 
satisfied  with  what  our  leaders  are  doing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Not  finding  any  fault 
with  the  military  strategy  of  our  lead¬ 
ers,  does  not  the  gentleman  realize  that 
our  military  men  are  most  wasteful  when 
it  comes  to  the  expenditure  of  money? 
For  instance,  when  they  said  all  they 
needed  for  the  Pentagon  Building  was 
$35,000,000  and  they  spent  $85,000,000. 
Those  fellows  are  just  trained  to  disre¬ 
gard  dollars.  They  cannot  stop  to  weigh 
the  cost  of  the  money  they  spend.  So, 
when  they  step  into  other  fields  they  are 
just  as  wasteful. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  have  to  meet  a  pay  roll. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  They  do  not  take  the 
pay  roll  into  consideration  at  all. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  general  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  military  men  that  they  do 
not  weigh  the  cost.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  right.  But,  it  is  not  only  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  make  these  decisions  as  to  the 
purchase  of  equipment,  for  instance, 
from  Spain  and  Sweden,  which  might  be 
helpful  to  aiding  the  Germans.  Some  of 
the  best  economic  minds  of  our  country 
are  working  on  that  question,  and  they 
are  not  all  Democrats  either.  Men  of 
all  parties  and  men  of  all  walks  of  life 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  our  coun¬ 
try  out  of  this  war  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  I  think  over  all  they  are  doing 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  A  short 
time  ago  a  letter  was  brought  here  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  they 
justified  the  sale  of  the  material  which 
they  had  purchased  with  lend-lease 
funds,  that  it  prevented  them  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  taxes.  I  wonder  how  they 
figure  we  get  the  money  in  this  country 
except  by  raising  taxes,  and  if  we  are 
bringing  it  from  here  to  prevent  them 
from  raising  the  taxes  over  there,  it 
looks  like  we  are  the  ones  on  a  snipe 
hunt  and  holding  the  sack. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  British  Empire  I  do 
not  think  ho  has  to  worry  very  much 
about  their  getting  rich  out  of  us  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  I  am  sure  this 
war  has  cost  them  very  much  in  blood 
and  treasure.  I  am  quite  sure  they  will 
not  wind  up  the  war  in  any  advantageous 
commercial  position  over  us,  which  they 
have  gained  by  any  great  bounty  on  our 
part. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  bill 
carries  appropriations  for  three  major 
activities  of  the  Government. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $19,500,000  for  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  there  is  an  over-all  provision 
for  lend-lease.  Including  unexpended 


balances,  amounting  to  $7,188,893,000. 
Finally  there  is  provision  for  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  including  appropriations  and 
transfer  authorization  amounting  to 
$800,000,000;  or  a  grand  over-all  total  of 
$8,008,393,000. 

The  Budget  estimates  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  in  full,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  majority  of  your  committee,  with  the 
exception  of  a  reduction  of  $1,381,000  in 
the  request  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Speaking  briefly  as  to  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  I  want  to  point 
out  in  passing  that  this  agency  repre¬ 
sents  the  consolidation  of  functions 
heretofore  scattered  through  14  differ¬ 
ent  agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
agencies  in  question  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration. 

2.  The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

3.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

4.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  Export-Import  Bank. 

6.  Defense  Plants  Corporation. 

7.  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 

8.  The  United  States  Commercial  Company. 

9.  Rubber  Development  Corporation. 

10.  The  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation. 

11.  Metals  Reserve  Company. 

12.  Cargoes,  Incorporated. 

13.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Operations. 

14.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coor¬ 
dination. 

The  functions  of  the  new  agency,  as 
you  will  note,  include  lend-lease,  pro¬ 
curement  of  strategic  materials,  exports-, 
control,  economic  warfare,  and  procure-  ) 
ment  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  The  organiza-( 
tion  now  comprises  two  bureaus,  four 
corporations,  and  one  bank. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  request  for  this  organization  this 
year  amounts  to  $20,881,000  as  compared 
with  $46,614,020  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  about  a 
year  ago  B.  E.  W.,  the  principal  constitu¬ 
ent  agency  in  the  group,  was  before  the 
House  for  an  appropriation  of  $36,150,- 
000.  The  request  requested  an  increase 
of  57  percent  over  the  funds  available 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  for  B.  E.  W.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment.  As  you  will  re¬ 
call,  the  amendment  was  defeated,  after 
loud  protests  from  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  was  argued  that  the  item 
had  been  fully  justified  by  the  splen¬ 
did  presentation  of  Mr.  Milo  Perkins, 
then,  head  of  the  agency  and  that  any 
reduction  in  the  request  would  impede 
the  war  effort.  How  often  we  have  heard 
that  argument. 

What  happened?  Three  days  after 
the  appropriation  was  allowed,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Crowley  took 
charge  of  this  agency,  among  others. 
He  imposed  a  complete  personnel  freeze, 
until  he  had  a  chance  to  find  out  what 
was  needed. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion?  The  result  was  that  an  Increase 
of  900  positions  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  were  not  made;  that  a  reduction  of 
200  over  and  above  the  900  in  personnel . 


was  effected  subsequent  to  that  date; 
that  a  study  is  still  being  made  as  to 
the  possibility  of  further  personnel  re¬ 
duction;  and  that  in  coming  before  your 
committee  this  year  the  agency  shows 
a  decrease  in  1945  obligations  of  almost 
$7,600,000  and  unexpended  balances  of 
$16,084,000. 

Here  is  an  example,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  where  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
failed  to  assume  what  to  me  is  its  proper 
responsibility  in  such  matters.  The  fail¬ 
ure  was  fortunately  overcome  by  com¬ 
petent  handling  of  the  agency  and  far 
greater  reductions  were  made  than  sug-' 
gested  on  the  floor. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  House  determines  to  go  along  with 
the  requests  embodied  in  this  bill,  that 
reasonable  savings  all  along  the  line  will 

effected  in  the  handling  of  the  funds 
which  will  be  made  available. 

LEND-LEASE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  lend-lease  request  is  for  $7,189,- 
893,000,  including  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  to  which  I  have  referred.  This 
request  represents,  as  the  report  indi¬ 
cates,  a  reduction  of  some  $3,000,000  as 
compared  with  funds  available  in  the 
current  year,  but  if  you  eliminate  the 
unexpended  balances,  the  request,  re¬ 
flects  an  increase  of  about  $900,000,000  in 
terms  of  obligations. 

A  break-down  of  the  over-all  figure 
indicates  $79,888,000  for  tanks  and  other 
vehicles;  $1,033,000,000  for  vessels  and 
other  watercraft;  $5,857,416,000  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  industrial  commodities; 
$129,600,000  for  servicing  and  repairing 
of  ships;  $84,402,000  for  services  and 
expenses;  and  $4,285,000  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses. 

Lend-lease  funds,  as  we  all  know,  may 
be  made  available  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
appropriation  to  the  President  for  lend- 
lease  purposes;  second,  by  appropriation 
to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps, 
with  authority  to  transfer  in  their  dis¬ 
cretion  for  lend-lease  purposes  up  to  the 
authorized  figure. 

By  direct  appropriation  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  there  had  been  made  available  up 
to  December  31,  1943,  the  sum  of  $24,- 
683,629,000.  Of  this  sum,  $21,020,605,000 
is  expected  to  be  obligated  by  June  30; 
$19,986,135,000  is  reported  transferred; 
$15,578,383,000  is  reported  exported— 
both  figures  as  of  December  31  last. 

By  appropriation  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps,  with  authority  to 
transfer.  Congress  has  made  available 
a  total  of  $35,970,000,000,  from  which 
between  four  and  five  billions  have  been 
made  Available  for  lend-lease  purposes. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
has  made  available,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  for  lend-lease  purposes,  $60,653,- 
629,000  with  a  total  still  available  of 
about  $34,600,000,000. 

Reverse  lend-lease  is  reported  at  about 
$2,100,000,000.  Lend-Lease  officials  also 
report  in  this  connection  that  records 
are  available  today  with  respect  to  all 
lend-lease  in  reverse,  exclusive  of  combat 
areas.  A  year  ago  it  will  be  recalled 
that  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  fur¬ 
nish  anything  satisfactory  along  this  line. 

The  committee  was  furnished  with  a 
secret  document  some  14  inches  in  length 
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by  10  inches  in  width  containing  53  pages 
of  detailed  figures  purporting  to  show  for 
the  entire  request  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  number  of  units  of  each  com¬ 
modity  to  be  supplied,  their  dollar  value, 
the  number  to  be  shipped  to  each  coun¬ 
try,  the  over-all  totals,  and  the  impact 
upon  our  domestic  production. 

The  committee  has  given  these  tables 
as  careful  consideration  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  has  referred 
already  to  the  difficulty  of  checking  the 
unit  prices  furnished.  Many  of  these  at 
first  sight  seem  very  high  and,  of  course, 
a  very  slight  variation  in  price  level  will 
run  into  many  millions  of  dollars  for  a 
single  commodity.  Costs  for  overseas 
transportation  and  other  costs  also  seem 
somewhat  open  to  question,  and  there  is 
some  question  in  my  mind  whether  the 
revolving  funds  provided  for,  amounting 
to  about  $526,000,000,  should  be  retained 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of 
the  $3,650,000,000  or  thereabouts  of  un¬ 
expended  balances  under  lend-lease,  that 
we  may  look  forward  to  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  coming  year  in  the  sum 
recommended  for  lend-lease  purposes. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  supported  the  authorization  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  that  I  am  prepared  to 
support  whatever  appropriation  may  be 
reasonably  required  for  our  share  of  the 
work  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  within  the  limi¬ 
tation  which  has  been  authorized.  I 
want  to  state  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  my  judgment  the  justification  of  this 
item  in  the  pending  bill  has  not  been 
satisfactory. 

The  request  before  you  is  a  request  for 
$450,000,000  in  terms  of  appropriation  for 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  preparatory 
period.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  a 
request  for  authorization  of  transfer 
from  lend-lease  of  $350,000,000  in  respect 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  “postprepara¬ 
tory  period.’’ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  principal  operations  which 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  looks  forward  to  are  first, 
as  to  health,  second,  as  to  essential  sup¬ 
plies,  and  third,  dealing  with  persons 
v/ho  have  been  displaced  from  their 
homeland  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

A  break-down  of  the  request  indicates: 
About  $373,000,000  for  food,  $56,000,000 
for  food  production  and  processing, 
$215,000,000  for  clothing,  textiles,  and 
footwear,  $69,000,000  for  health  supplies 
and  soap,  $100,000,000  for  repair  and  op¬ 
erating  supplies,  $4,000,000  for  adminis¬ 
tration  costs  of  procurement,  $126,000,- 
000  for  transportation  costs,  $4,000,000 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  administration  ex¬ 
penses,  and  $30,000,000  for  relief  services. 
These  totals  include  both  the  prepara¬ 
tory  period  and  the  post-preparatory 
period. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secre¬ 


tary  Acheson  defining  the  word  “re¬ 
habilitation”  for  the  purposes  of  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.: 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  think,  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
that  the  Congress  has  made  that  pretty  clear 
in  the  authorization  statute;  that  is  Public 
Law  267,  which  was  approved  May  28,  1944. 
We  have  two  references  in  that  law  to  this 
point.  In  section  3  of  the  act  it  says: 

"In  the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution 
the  Congress  expresses  its  approval  of  and 
reliance  upon  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  first  session  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  summarized  in  paragraph  11  of  Resolu¬ 
tion  Numbered  12,  and  reading  as  follows: 

“  ‘The  task  of  rehabilitation  must  not  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion — it  is  coterminous  with  relief.  No  new 
construction  or  reconstruction  work  is  con¬ 
templated,  but  only  rehabilitation  as  defined 
in  the  preamble  of  the  agreement.  Prob¬ 
lems  such  as  unemployment  are  important, 
but  not  determining  factors.  They  are  con¬ 
sequences  and  at  the  same  time  motives 
of  action.  The  Administration  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  help  restore  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  world.’  ” 

Then  the  Senate  provided  in  section  7: 

"In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  so  with  the  following  reservation: 

“  'That  it  is  understood  that  the  provision 
in  paragraph  11  of  Resolution  Numbered  12 
adopted  at  the  first  session  of  the  Council,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  3  of  this  joint  resolution 
and  reading,  "The  task  of  rehabilitation  must 
not  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  recon¬ 
struction — it  is  coterminous  with  relief,”  con¬ 
templates  that  rehabilitation  means  and  is 
confined  only  to  such  activities  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  relief.’  ” 

That  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
accepted  by  them  and  taken  as  the  definition 
of  what  is  meant  by  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  mentioned  a  moment  ago  foot¬ 
wear  relative  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  A  short 
time  ago  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
also  mentioned  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Army  to  take  the  footwear  which 
had  been  used  and  which  had  reached  the 
point  where  it  was  no  longer  serviceable 
and  supply  it  to  those  people  overseas. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  pair  of  Army  shoes 
with  brand  new  half -soles  and  heels  of 
a  type  that  are  being  ground  up  in  my 
community  to  make  fertilizer.  These 
shoes,  in  my  opinion,  represent  about 
$8  new.  They  represent  a  deduction 
from  some  worker’s  pay  check.  I  want 
to  read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter.  This 
letter  shows  the  waste  that  is  going  on 
in  which  a  carload  of  Army  shoes  has 
been  ground  up  for  fertilizer.  I  will  read 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  sent  me  by  a 
man  in  my  district. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  who  is  responsible  for 
processing  those  shoes? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  These  are 
Army  shoes  purchased  as  scrap  and  made 
up  into  fertilizer.  The  division  of  the 
Army  that  sells  them  I  cannot  say.  I 
want  to  show  them  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Here  is  an  excerpt: 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  if  you 
haven’t  already  heard,  about  the  use  of  good, 
newly  repaired  Army  shoes  to  manufacture 
fertilizer.  A  lot  of  people  who  can  get  them 
are  wearing  these  discarded  Army  shoes,  and 


I’ve  also  heard  there  is  a  place  in  one  town 
where  they  are  selling  them  without  a  ra¬ 
tion  stamp.  The  important  point  is  every 
pair  is  repaired  to  A-l  condition  before  they 
are  shipped  by  coal  car  to  this  company  for 
scrap.  The  name  of  the  company  is  the 
Smith  Rowland  Fertilizer  Co.,  about  3  miles 
east  of  Granite  City,  Ill. 

Those  shoes  are  being  ground  up,  with 
brand  new  soles  and  heels  that  have 
never  been  on  the  ground.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  blame  the 
Smith  Rowland  Co.,  they  bought  them 
for  scrap. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  amazing  state¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  If  $562,- 
000,000  is  being  used  by  the  Army  to  help 
people  overseas  to  obtain  footwear  and 
clothing  it  is  high  time  that  shoes  like 
this  be  sent  over  there. 

Mr.  TABER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Did  the  gentleman  give 
the  name  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  did. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  asked  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  to  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  making  the  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  shoes  whether  or  not 
he  has  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Army  or  has  asked  for  any  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  proper  authorities  about 
it  before  he  made  this  statement? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  have  not 
requested  that  information  because  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Army  should 
have  sufficient  intelligence  not  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  material  like  that. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleman  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  serious  statement  and  I  think 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
gentleman  had  taken  it  up  with  the  Army 
that  he  might  receive  more  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  it. 

There  is  no  objection  about  the  gen¬ 
tleman  making  the  complaint,  but  it 
would  be  very  well  if  the  gentleman  had 
consulted  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of 
having  full  information  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  If  it  were  discovered  that 
what  has  been  said  is  not  completely 
true,  then  the  gentleman  has  brought 
a  very  strong  indictment.  If  it  is  true, 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
information  that  he  has  brought  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHSON.  The  state¬ 
ment  I  am  making  is  just  this:  That  a 
carload  of  Army  shoes  similar  to  this, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  place  in  the  world 
you  could  have  obtained  them,  are  being 
ground  up  for  fertilizer  by  a  plant  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleman  is  some 
distance  from  me  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  I  cannot  tell  just  what  the 
shoes  look  like.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  they  are  grinding  up  brand  new 
shoes? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  No;  these 
are  repaired  shoes. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  asked  why  this  was  not 
taken  up  first  with  the  Army.  You  some¬ 
times  do  not  get  very  far  doing  that. 
There  are  some  things  we  know.  For 
example,  we  know  that  the  Navy  insisted 
up  here  at  Johnsville  that  the  United 
States  Government  pay  for  certain 
housing. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Is  the  gentleman  talk¬ 
ing  about  shoes  or  housing? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  We  will  have  a  little 
of  both.  Waste  is  waste,  whether  it  is 
shoes  or  housing. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about  shoes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  They  built  those 
houses  up  there  and  they  were  unoccu¬ 
pied  in  the  main.  They  have  never  occu¬ 
pied  more  than  about  half  of  them  and 
the  Navy  knows  that.  The  Government 
knows  it.  Now,  is  it  the  duty  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  run  around  all  the  time  and 
point  out  all  these  things  at  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  interfering  with  the  war 
program  if  he  mentions  them? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleman  has 
been  here  as  long  as  I  have  and  he  knows 
the  duties  of  a  Congressman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  They  ought  to  take 
care  of  those  things.  Down  at  Kings¬ 
bury,  south  of  South  Bend,  the  same  sit- 

iiftt.imi  pyi cfc 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  conceive  of  any  an¬ 
swer  that  would  defend  the  Army  in 
any  possible  way  in  the  matter  of  grind¬ 
ing  up  shoes  like  that  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  This  is 
news  to  me.  May  I  inquire  if  you  can 
make  fertilizer  out  of  rubber  and 
leather?  Is  that  a  common  practice? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  There  is 
a  plant  in  my  district  that  puts  leather 
trimmings  from  shoe  factories  and  tan¬ 
neries  through  a  certain  process  and 
produces  fertilizer.  This  firm  is  known 
as  the  Smith  Rowland  Fertilizer  Co. 
They  make  fertilizer  from  leather  scraps 
and  have  for  years. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  I  observe 
that  the  soles  on  these  shoes  are  rather 
thick  and  heavy.  Is  that  good  leather? 
It  looks  to  me  like  it  is. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  It  is  new. 
It  is  the  best. 

Mr.  ROBSION  ( f  Kentucky.  And  rub¬ 
ber  heels.  Could  the  company  out  there 
pay  a  price  that  would  pay  for  putting 
those  shoes  in  repair  like  that  to  make 
fertilizer  out  of  and  make  money? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  happened  except  that 
shoes  similar  to  these  ”rme  in  an  open 
coal  car  to  this  plant. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  More 
than  one  car? 


Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  They 
state  “coal  cars”  in  the  letter  that  came 
to  me.  One  coal  car  or  one  pair  would  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  How 
could  they  make  enough  fertilizer  out  of 
a  pair  of  shoes  like  that  and  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  repairs? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Has  the 
gentleman  any  idea  about  that?  Is  it 
the  gentleman’s  idea  that  they  are  re¬ 
pairing  these  shoes,  then  selling  them  as 
scrap  much  cheaper  than  it  would  cost  to 
repair  them? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  That  is 
evidently  what  has  happened.  The  thing 
I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  the  Army 
should  utilize  material  such  as  this  to 
send  to  European  countries  instead  of 
sending  these  funds  we  have  given  them 
for  the  purchase  of  new  articles  to  give 
to  the  people  over  there  under  their  re¬ 
lief  program. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  There 
are  many  places  in  this  country  where 
the  people  could  use  shoes  like  that. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Both  the 
gentleman  and  I  back  in  Kentucky  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  There 
are  places  in  my  country  that  do  not  have 
shops  like  that. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mi’.  O’HARA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Johnson! 
if  it  is  not  true  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  shoes  they  are  having  to  use  a 
synthetic  leather  because  they  cannot  get 
the  new  leather,  and  they  want  the  new 
leather  for  the  repair  of  these  Army 
shoes? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Frankly, 
I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  know  that 
they  are  using  synthetic  materials  in  the 
manufacturing  of  shoes  in  this  Nation 
today,  but  as  to  the  reasons  they  are  us¬ 
ing  it  in  the  repair  of  shoes,  I  cannot  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wants  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
waste  or  inefficiency,  I  just  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  over  the  past  year 
or  more  the  farmers  were  asked  to,  and 
they  did,  produce  more  and  more  eggs. 
In  one  little  town  in  my  district — and  I 
heard  the  conversation  the  other  day — 
they  were  asked  to  store  3  additional 
carloads  of  eggs.  They  already  had  41 
carloads  in  that  small  town,  and  they 
had  to  use  a  big  canning  plant  to  store 
those. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  What  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  want  to  do — keep  them  and  reduce 
the  price  to  5  cents  a  dozen? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  will  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  what  I  would  do.  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  the  farmers  how  to  run 
their  business;  I  would  not  interfere  with 
the  way  the  farmers  cultivated  their  land 
or  what  they  should  grow.  According  to 
Mr.  Jones,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  House, 
now  Food  Administrator,  they  are  taking 
those  eggs — and  you  can  get  it  from  the 
press,  and  the  Press  Association  gives 
worth-while  information  occasionally — • 
and  they  are  grinding  them  to  make  hog 
and  poultry  feed.  They  get  the  hens  to 
lay  the  eggs  and  then  grind  them  up  to 
feed  the  hens  some  more  eggs. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  appreciate  hearing 
the  study  the  gentleman  has  made  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  know  to  a  New 
Dealer  that  whole  thing  is  just  water 
over  the  dam,  it  is  all  silly;  but  if  you 
come  down  to  earth  once  in  a  while,  into 
the  dirt;  if  you  would  milk  a  few  cows, 
feed  a  few  liens,  and  raise  the  food  to 
feed  the  hens;  and  if  you  would  see  what 
the  farmers  brought  in  to  you  and  what 
they  charged,  you  would  know  moi’e 
about  it.  You  can  put  your  finger  on 
almost  anything  this  administration  is 
doing,  and  find  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
extravagance. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mi’s.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Are 
there  any  restrictions  regarding  these 
appropriations?  As  the  gentleman  may 
remember,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  that  before  final 
disposition  of  surpluses  of  war,  airplanes, 
tanks,  jeeps,  and  so  forth,  in  the  various 
countries,  the  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  asked.  Is  there  any 
restriction  regarding  this? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  No;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  restriction  of  that 
character  in  the  bill  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  reference  to  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
picture,  as  I  see  it. 

First.,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have 
the  sum  of  $562,000,000  which  is  going  to 
the  Army  under  the  War  Department  bill 
that  will  be  before  us  in  a  week  or  so. 
Second,  we  have  an  appropriation  re¬ 
quested  here  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  of  $450.- 
000,000  for  what  is  called  the  preparatory 
period.  Finally  we  have  a  request  for 
transfer  authority  in  this  bill  in  respect 
to  the  post-preparatory  period  amount¬ 
ing  to  $350,000,000. 

The  uses  to  which  the  $562,000,000  are 
to  be  put  by  the  Army  are  defined  in  the 
record  and  are  practically  identical  with 
the  uses  to  which  the  $450,000,000  are 
to  be  put  under  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  The 
$562,000,000  for  the  Army  is  estimated  on 
a  basis  of  6  months’  full  operation. 
The  $450,000,000  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is 
also  estimated  on  a  6  months’  basis. 

Obviously,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  cannot  go  into 
action  in  western  Europe  until  after 
success  has  been  obtained  there.  For  a 
period  of  6  months  thereafter  the  Army 
will  have  sufficient  money  available  if  it 
remains  in  control.  It  is  conceivable 
that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  called  upon  to 
act  in  the  Near  East — probably  will  act 
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in  Sicily  and  Italy  when  the  Army  de¬ 
cides  it  is  safe  to  turn  things  over  to 
civilian  hands. 

The  $450,000,000  appropriation  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  requested  for  those 
goods  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  pre¬ 
pare,  for  seasonal  commodities,  and  for 
goods  which  have  to  be  repaired  and  re¬ 
conditioned.  The  $350,000,000  transfer 
authorization  is  requested,  according  to 
Mr.  Crowley,  for  use  after  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
begins  active  operations  for  things  that 
can  be  purchased  after  receipt  of  full- 
operating  responsibility. 

Mr.  Acheson,  in  discussing  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations,  stated 
that  he  hoped  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  be 
operated  on  a  substantial  basis  in  1S45, 
but  when  in  1945  he  did  not  know. 

The  $450,000,000  appropriation  was  re¬ 
quested  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  The  $350,- 
000.000  transfer  authorization  was  not 
requested  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  but  was  added 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

If  the  Congress  allows  the  Army  re¬ 
quest  of  $562,000,000  and  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
request  for  $450,000,000  to  cover  the  type 
of  goods  which  I  have  referred  to,  which 
require  a  comparatively  long  time  for 
preparation,  I  think  it  is  very  question¬ 
able  whether  the  transfer  authority  of 
$350,000,000  is  in  any  way  necessary.  I 
think  it  might  well  be  wiser  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  move  at  a  more  moderate  rate 
and  to  obtain  thereby  the  opportunity 
of  again  considering  the  entire  matter 
if  the  occasion  requires.  After  all,  the 
Congress  has  no  intention  of  adjoining 
sine  die. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  withhold  a  dollar  that  is  proved 
to  be  necessary  for  our  share  of  the  work 
of  this  agency.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  I 
believe,  that  to  date  the  only  contribu¬ 
tions  aside  from  those  for  administrative 
expenditure  which  have  been  received 
are  a  contribution  of  $320,000,000  from 
the  British  Government,  $10,000,000  from 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  $50,000 
from  the  Government  of  Iceland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  Mr. 
Crowley  asked  for  $450>000,000  for  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.,  or  was  that  lease-lend? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Crowley 
asked  the  Budget  Bureau  for  between 
$400,000,000  and  $500,000,000  for  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  The  Budget  allowed  $450,000,- 
000.  Subsequently,  at  whose  request  I  do 
not  know,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in¬ 
cluded  transfer  authority  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  But  not  in  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ley’s  original  request? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  It  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  original  request. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ley  told  me  this  morning  that  he  asked 
for  more  than  the  amount  provided  by 
the  Budget  for  both  appropriation  and 
authorization. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  The  gentle¬ 
man  was  present,  as  was  I,  at  the  advance 
meeting  of  the  committee  with  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ley  before  the  hearings  on  this  agency. 
My  memory  of  the  statements  that  were 
made  at  that  meeting  of  our  committee 
held  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Crowley  is  in 
accordance  with  what  I  have  stated  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  if  Mr.  Crowley  did  not  correct 
tljat  misapprehension  with  him? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Crowley  told  me 
that  he  asked  the  Budget  for  $450,000,000 
and  that  was  all.  That  is  all  I  have  ever 
heard  that  he  asked. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Then  did 
he  subsequently  correct  that  statement? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  had  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  him  since. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ley  told  me  this  morning  over  the  tele¬ 
phone — he  called  me  up,  I  had  not  made 
any  inquiry  of  him — that  he  asked  for 
more  than  was  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  now  have  a  letter  from 
him  confirming  his  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  they  originally 
asked  for  a  billion  dollars  but  had  later 
agreed  to  the  submission  of  an  estimate 
for  the  $800,000,000.  He  asked  both  for 
the  direct  appropriation  and  then  asked 
for  the  authorization  to  transfer  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  Budget  estimate. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  had  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  him  since  Wednesday,  I 
think  it  was,  when  we  talked  with  him. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  may  I  in  conclusion  simply  repeat 
my  support  of  the  authorization  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  my  willingness  to  vote  for 
any  appropriation  shown  to  be  essential 
and  my  regret  that  the  justification  sub¬ 
mitted  is  not  more  convincing.  In  my 
judgment,  in  all  human  probability  the 
amount  requested  by  this  agency  will  not 
be  required  in  the  period  specified.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  suggest  that  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  question 
of  proceeding  at  a  more  conservative 
rate  at  this  time  and  permitting  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  have  a  further  opportunity  for 
a  thorough-going  review  of  any  develop¬ 
ments  that  may  occur  in  the  meantime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman]. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record.) 

ROOSEVELT  JOINS  UP 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  late 
in  January  of  1942  World  Fellowship, 
Inc.,  petitioned  Congress  to  give  to  the 
President  as  a  birthday  gift,  $1,100,000,- 
000  to  be  used  by  him  to  create  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  a  world  peace  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  title  of  the  “United  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World.’’ 

About  the  same  time  Federal  Union, 
Inc.,  in  propaganda  which  carried, 


among  others,  the  names  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold 
Ickes,  and  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Grenville  Clark, 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Robert  Woods  Bliss, 
Russell  W.  Davenport,  Daniel  Calhoun 
Roper,  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  and  John 
Foster  Dulles,  advocated  a  superunited 
states  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of 
Union  Now. 

That  plan,  had  it  been  adopted,  would 
have  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  our 
independence,  the  loss  of  our  sovereignty, 
the  adoption  of  a  declaration  of  interde¬ 
pendence,  the  hauling  down  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  the  hoisting  in  its  place 
of  the  flag  of  Union  Now. 

To  me,  a  repudiation  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the  loss  of  our  sov¬ 
ereignty,  a  declaration  that  we  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  some  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  was  contrary  to  every  thought 
of  loyalty  to  my  country. 

And  so,  on  the  27th  of  January  1942, 
and  again  3  days  later,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  the  idea  and  the  propaganda 
supporting  it  was  denounced  by  me,  and 
the  House  was  asked  to  remember  that 
the  first  thing,  the  most  important  thing, 
to  the  people  of  our  country  was  the 
winning  of  the  war  and  the  preservation 
of  our  independence,  of  our  sovereignty. 

The  two  speeches  were  consolidated 
and,  under  the  title  “Don’t  Haul  Down 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,”  thousands  of  cop¬ 
ies  were  distributed. 

New  Deal,  pink  and  red  publications; 
the  advocates  of  a  surrender  of  our  in¬ 
dependence,  of  the  hauling  down  of  our 
flag,  of  the  substitution  for  our  form  of 
government  of  an  international  govern¬ 
ment,  where  we  would  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  foreign  nations;  those  who  have 
advocated  the  hauling  down  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  running  up  in  its 
place  of  an  international  flag  immedi¬ 
ately  began  a  smirch  campaign  and 
ever  since,  by  innuendo,  have  charged 
me  and  all  of  those  who  believe  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  constitutional  government,  in  our 
ability  to  take  care  of  ourselves  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  with  disloyalty  and  a  lack  of  patri¬ 
otism. 

Intent  upon  the  remaking  of  America, 
upon  the  destruction  of  freedom,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  of  progress  through  indi¬ 
vidual  effort;  seemingly  determined  to 
dissipate  our  natural  resources  and  our 
manpower  for  the  benefit  of  other  peo¬ 
ples  and  other  nations,  greedy,  selfish, 
ambitious  politicians  carried  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  vilification  and  false  charges 
through  which  they  sought  to  create  the 
opinion  that  all  those  who  believed  that 
the  interests  of  this  country  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  nations  should  be  given 
first  consideration  were  guilty  not  only 
of  reprehensible  conduct  but  were  not 
good  citizens. 

They  sought,  and  for  a  time  with  some 
success,  to  pin  the  badge  of  disloyalty 
upon  all  isolationists.  They  certainly 
intimidated  many.  An  isolationist  in 
Russia  is  one  who  upholds  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Stalin.  In  Great  Britain,  an 
isolationist  is  one  who  follows  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Churchill. 

The  internationalists  have  preached, 
and  they  would  have  you  believe,  that 
here  in  America  one  who  places  the  in- 
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terest  of  his  own  country  above  that  of 
all  other  countries  is  a  traitor  to  his  own 
country. 

Stalin  has  let  the  whole  world  know 
that  in  his  mind,  in  his  heart,  he  has 
but  one  thought,  and  that  is  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  the  protection  of  his  home¬ 
land — Russia. 

Churchill  has  told  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  his  every  word,  his  every 
thought,  his  every  act,  will  be  given  to 
the  preservation  and  the  extension  of  the 
British  Empire. 

But  here  in  America,  the  cradle  of  lib¬ 
erty,  the  citadel  of  freedom,  those  who 
thought,  who  spoke,  who  acted,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  institutions  which 
have  preserved  liberty,  the  internation¬ 
alists  said,  were  in  some  way  guilty  of 
disloyalty,  were  lacking  in  patriotism,  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  support  the  New  Deal; 
because  they  insisted  that,  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  nations,  we  should  not 
enslave  our  own  people. 

The  Marshall  Field  publications,  the 
Luce  publications,  the  New  Republic,  and 
some  others  have  said  that  the  isolation¬ 
ists  were  all  bad  citizens.  They  inti¬ 
mated,  and  sometimes  they  made  the 
charge  a  little  bit  stronger  than  intima¬ 
tion,  that  those  who  believed  in  this 
country  of  ours,  who  had  faith  in  our 
people  and  in  the  Government'  founded 
by  the  forefathers,  that  all  the  people 
who  believed  in  those  things  and  wanted 
to  retain  our  independence  and  our  sov¬ 
ereignty  were  disloyal  or  unpatriotic,  and 
sometimes  they  said  we  lacked  good 
sense,  we  were  a  little  addled  in  the 
head.  For  months,  yes,  for  more  than  a 
year  we  had  to  take  it.  Isolationists  were 
pro-German.  That  was  the  cry.  There 
never  was  a  fouler,  more  vicious  lie  ut¬ 
tered  than  that.  They  tried  to  defeat 
some  of  the  so-called  isolationists  in  1942 
and  did  not  get  so  far  with  it. 

Now  we  come  along  to  last  year,  and 
what  do  we  find?  In  September  some 
Republicans  were  up  to  an  island,  Mack¬ 
inac,  up  in  the  Straits  in  Michigan.  They 
put  forth  a  declaration  up  there  as  to 
our  foreign  policy.  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  while  -we  would  collaborate  and 
cooperate  with  other  nations,  we  still 
were  going  to  insist  that  we  remain  a 
free  and  independent  nation  under  the 
stars  and  stripes,  not  under  some  other 
flag.  Well,  again  we  caught  it.  Again 
they  branded  us  as  pro-German,  sort  of 
Nazis  or  something,  nasty,  anyway, 
whatever  term  they  used.  So  we  get 
down  to  last  week. 

In  the  meantime,  although  Roosevelt 
said,  in  the  September  1936  campaign, 
that  he  w’anted  none  of  the  Communist 
support,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time, 
and  you  will  find  the  quotation  in  the 
Times-Herald  this  morning,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  we  find  that  he  let  Mr.  Browder, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party, 
out  of  jail.  Now  it  is  merely  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Browder 
straightaway  became  an  advocate  for  the 
fourth  term.  But  anyway  he  did. 

AN  APPROACHING  ELECTION  BRINGS  A  CHANGE 

For  overlong,  the  self-appointed  judges 
of  what  Americans  should  think,  say  and 
do  got  away  with  their  vicious,  untruth¬ 
ful  charges.  But  the  elections  through¬ 


out  the  country,  and  especially  the  more 
recent  ones  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
disclosed  to  the  politicians  that  the  great 
Midwest,  the  breadbasket  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  people  who,  without  hesitation, 
have  paid  taxes,  bought  bonds,  and  sent 
their  loved  ones  to  fight  and  die  on  for¬ 
eign  soil — when  day  by  day  it  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  do  not  agree  as  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  war  or  the  terms  of  the 
peace;  when  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  enduring  world 
peace — are  determined  that  we,  like 
Stalin  and  Churchill  speaking  for  their 
countries,  insist  that  the  homeland  come 
first. 

The  astute  politician  in  the  White 
House,  seeking  a  fourth  term,  has  sensed 
this  determination.  He  realizes  that,  in 
the  coming  election,  he  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessful  unless  he  can  secure  the  votes  of 
the  Midwest.  And  so  it  was  the  other 
day  that,  speaking  at  his  press  confer¬ 
ence,  he,  in  substance,  adopted  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  foreign  policy  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  wTho  met  last  summer  in  conference 
at  Mackinac  Island. 

He  declared  at  that  press  conference 
that,  while  we  would  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  the  plans  for  an  enduring 
peace,  we  would  not  at  any  time  sur¬ 
render  any  portion  of  our  sovereignty. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  candi¬ 
date  for  a  fourth  term,  has  now  openly 
again  become  an  isolationist,  a  na¬ 
tionalist. 

And  where  does  that  leave  the  Marshall 
Field  press?  It  capnot  very  well  turn  its 
abuse  on  its  idol,  its  fourth-term  candi¬ 
date. 

The  fact  that  his  promise,  in  view  of 
his  past  performances,  means  little  or 
nothing  to  those  who  are  aw'are  of  his 
political  methods,  does  not  detract  from 
its  significance. 

He  talked  like  an  isolationist,  like  a 
nationalist,  long  before  he  was  elected 
President.  Then,  apparently  because  of 
political  expediency,  he  became  an  in¬ 
ternationalist.  Learning  now  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  that  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  in  their  advocacy  of  America  first, 
of  adherence  to  our  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  of  loyalty  to  constitutional 
government,  have  but  expressed  the 
thought  of  the  people  of  the  Midwest, 
the  President  is  once  more  trimming  his 
sails  to  meet  that  sentiment  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  carry  him  into  a  fourth  term 
in  the  White  House. 

The  President’s  announced  conversion 
to  isolationism,  to  nationalism,  will  not 
be  accepted  at  its  face  value,  for  the 
people  remember  that  he  once  told  us 
that  people  were  to  be  judged  by  their 
acts  and  not  by  their  words. 

The  fly  in  this  new  honey  designed  to 
catch  votes  is  that  the  people  still  re¬ 
member  his  broken  promises,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  one  made  just  prior  to  the  last 
national  election,  when  he  told  them  un¬ 
equivocally  on  October  30,  1940,  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  that  their  sons  would  not  be  sent  to 
fight  on  foreign  soil. 

They  know  now  that  at  the  very  time 
that  promise  was  made,  a  policy  was 
being  followed  which  would  inevitably 


lead  to  war.  They  know  now  that  at  the 
time  those  words  were  uttered,  prepara¬ 
tion  for.  our  participation  in  the  war  was 
being  made,  and  they  know  now  that, 
like  some  of  the  statements  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate,  Wendell  Willkie, 
many  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s 
promises  are  but  “campaign  oratory.’’ 

With  3,657,000  of  their  sons  fighting 
and  dying  in  a  ivar  from  3,000  to  13,000 
miles  from  home,  our  people  are  going 
to  rely  in  the  coming  election  only  upon 
unequivocal  statements  of  policy  from 
men  of  known  veracity  who  have  char¬ 
acter  sufficient  to  resist  all  impulses  to 
break  those  promises  because  of  politi¬ 
cal  pressure. 

Governor  Bricker,  of  Ohio,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  policy.  Experience  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  and 
he  rendered  the  whole  country  a  service 
when,  a  few  days  ago,  he  called  upon 
all  to  shed  all  camouflage,  come  out  in 
the  open,  and  tell  the  people  where  they 
stand,  not  only  on  domestic  issues  but 
on  the  great  question  of  whether  in  the 
future  we  shall  be  drawn  into  entangling 
alliances,  our  men  be  called  upon  to  fight 
and  die  to  promote  the  political  interests 
of  some  foreign  nation. 

Our  people  will  demand,  too,  of  any 
candidate  who  has  not  heretofore  kept 
his  promises  that  he  give  some  assurance 
that  this  time  his  word  can  be  relied 
upon. 

The  people  of  America  want,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  have,  from  any  and  every 
man  who  seeks  at  their  hands  the  most 
powerful  office  in  the  world,  a  clear,  plain 
statement  of  the  policies  which  he  will 
follow  hereafter. 

They  want  to  know,  and  they  have 
the  right  to  know,  whether  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  will  pre¬ 
serve  constitutional  government;  will 
respect  the  independence  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  here  at  home,  and  whether, 
when  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  he 
will  at  all  times  think  first  and  give  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  interests  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  our  own  people. 

If  we  make  this  appropriation  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  which  is  before  us  today, 
of  $1,350,000,000  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  our  people  may  well  ask 
us  whether  we,  their  chosen  representa¬ 
tives,  are  considering  first  their  interest 
or  the  interest  and  the  welfare  of  some 
other  people. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  use  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  who  sent  me  here  to 
buy  farm  machinery,  clothing,  and  other 
items  which  our  own  people  need  and 
give  those  things  to  the  people  of  other 
lands.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  use  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  my  district  to 
build  factories,  docks,  transportation 
systems  in  other  lands,  where  later,  after 
the  war  is  over,  they  will  come  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  farmers  and  the  work¬ 
ers  of  my  homeland. 

So  long  as  I  remain  here,  I  shall  on 
every  occasion,  when  the  issue  is  drawn, 
vote  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  America,  rather 
than  for  the  making  of  lifts,  purchased 
by  the  expenditure  of  their  funds,  for  the 
benefit  of  people  through  out  the  world. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weiss], 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
speak  out  of  order  for  a  few  minutes  on 
a  matter  of  grave  import  to  many  of  the 
municipalities  throughout  the  country. 
I  refer  particularly  to  several  municipali¬ 
ties  in  my  own  district,  because  under 
Pennsylvania  law,  as  was  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  of  our  State,  all  machin¬ 
ery  in  industrial  plants  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  realty  and  subject  to  local, 
municipal,  and  State  taxation.  By  the 
same  token,  Federal  property  is  not  tax¬ 
able.  In  a  recent  case  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  Mesta  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  machinery  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  loaned  to  private  contractors  or 
industries  is  not  subject  to  local  taxation. 
For  instance,  in  my  home  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  an  $85,000,000  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  Homestead  Steel  plant, 
where  they  make  30-inch  armor  plate  for 
battleships,  and  they  have  some  $60,000,- 
000  worth  of  machinery.  In  order  to 
construct  that  new  addition  under  an 
order  of  the  Government,  a  demolition 
order,  they  had  to  destroy  and  tear  down 
some  $16,000,000  worth  of  property,  indi¬ 
vidual  homes  of  industrial  employees  in 
this  plant.  Many  of  them  had  to  go  miles 
away.  Now,  under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  municipality  is  required  to 
still  furnish  police  and  fire  and  every 
other  protection  accorded  to  every  other 
individual  in  the  community,  and  yet 
they  are  denied  the  right  to  tax  that 
machinery  as  part  of  the  realty,  with  the 
result  that  it  is- putting  budgets  out  of 
order  and  jeopardizing  the  fiscal  policies 
of  municipalities.  This  applies  not  only 
to  Homestead,  Pa.,  but  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  is  true  in  Duquesne,  Pa.,  and  in  my 
own  community  of  Glassport,  where 
there  is  a  $10,900,000  plant  with  some 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars’  worth  of 
machinery.  Now,  I  think  this  situation 
growing  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wright]  in  H.  R.  4885,  which  simply 
complies  with  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  that  it  was  a  matter  for  Congress 
to  authorize  State  and  local  taxation  of 
machinery  owned  by  the  United  States, 
which  is  being  used  in  war  production  by 
private  contractors.  Private  contractors 
get  the  benefit  and  the  use  of  that  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  think  they  pay  some  nominal 
interest  to  the  Government  for  the  use 
of  it.  I  think  local  municipalities  and 
taxing  bodies  ought  to  have  the  right  and 
should  be  given  the  right  by  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  tax  the  machinery  on  which  in¬ 
dustry  itself  gets  the  benefit.  At  least 
they  give  the  industries  the  right  of 
police  and  fire  protection  accorded  to  all 
of  its  citizens. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eber- 
harter]  spurs  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  to  report  out  this  simple  bill, 
which  is  exactly  six  lines  in  length. 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  think  the  bill  has  much  merit.  In  that 
connection  I  think  the  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  be  used  as  an 
illustration.  The  Federal  Government 
gives  to  the  District  of  Columbia  approx¬ 
imately  $6,000,000  every  year  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  property  in  the  District  which  is 
not  taxable.  In  these  municipalities 
where  the  Government  owns  property, 
the  local  municipalities  get  no  return 
whatsoever.  So  that  if  it  is  fair  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  its  government,  a  direct 
appropriation  of  $6,000,000,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on,  certainly  some 
relief  should  be  granted  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  which  support  these  Federal 
lands  and  these  Federal  projects,  from 
which  the  local  communities  derive  no 
taxation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  may  cite  an  instance  where 
they  tore  down  $16,000,000  worth  of 
property.  They  put  up  a  plant  costing 
$85,000,000  and  yet  we  are  not  permitted 
to  tax  that  because  of  the  present  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Of  course,  I  realize  the 
problem  the  gentleman  has  in  his  dis¬ 
trict.  I  have  a  problem  in  my  district 
where  a  great  industry  came  in  in  the 
early  days,  and  this  industry  bought  the 
land  and  started  the  plant.  Then  they 
started  a  new  scheme.  The  Government 
came  in  and  condemned  land,  and  the 
plant  was  operated  by  this  large  business 
organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
took  practically  all  the  taxable  land  in 
one  township.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
theory  by  which  that  is  done.  I  think 
it  should  be  taxable,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  run  into  a  lot  of  head¬ 
aches  and  a  lot  of  difficulties  when  he 
starts  legislating  to  take  care  of  that 
sort  of  situation.  Why  should  not  this 
industry  operate  that  as  an  industry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  The  Supreme  Court  in  a 
recent  decision  said  that  in  this  emer¬ 
gency,  where  the  Government  owns  the 
machinery  and  leases  it  to  a  private  con¬ 
tractor  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Congress  to 
say  that  it  should  be  taxable. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  That  is  one  of  those  de¬ 
cisions  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  so 
often  says  that  is  something  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  do. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  support  that  my 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weiss  and  Mr.  Eberharter]  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  in  this  bill  which  I  have  in¬ 
troduced.  I  wish,  also,  to  remark  that 


this  is  a  matter  which  not  only  concerns 
Pennsylvania.  Any  State  or  any  munici¬ 
pality  which  has  a  budget  to  meet,  which 
has  war  plants  constructed  within  its 
borders  is  also  affected.  We  had  a  situa¬ 
tion  when  I  belonged  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  at  the 
time  they  were  erecting  defense  housing. 
In  the  beginning  defense  housing  paid 
only  a  small  portion  of  taxes  as  compared 
with  what  would  be  paid  by  privately 
owned  homes.  That  was  amended  in 
committee.  The  committee  said  that 
public  housing  should  be  taxed  in  an 
amount  comparable  to  the  taxes  paid  by 
Federal-owned  homes.  I  want  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  remember  also,  and  my  col¬ 
leagues,  that  this  machinery  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with  pritately  owned  machinery 
which  is  doing  the  same  work.  Also,  if 
federally  owned  machinery  is  not  taxed 
and  private#  owned  machinery  is  taxed, 
it  will  keep  the  individual  plants  from 
purchasing  the  machinery,  because  it 
will  impose  upon  the  machinery  as  soon 
as  it  is  purchased,  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  which  it  does  not  have  now.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

/Weiss]  has  again  expired. 

"Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys]. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Our  committee  sat  in 
at  the  formulation  of  the  draft  agree¬ 
ment;  some  of  us  went  to  Atlantic  City. 
I  studied  it  carefully  as  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  legislation  went  through  the  House, 
and  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  look 
into  it  since. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  The 
original  draft  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill 
was  not  made  at  Atlantic  City.  It  was 
submitted  down  at  the  Food  Conference 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Your  committee  had 
it  in  executive  session  long  before  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  conference;  is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect?  I  mean  the  original  draft. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Yes;  an  original 
draft — I  do  not  know  how  many  original 
drafts  there  were,  but  a  draft  that  was 
different  from  the  final  one  was  taken  up 
with  our  committee.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  criticisms 
and  suggestions  which  were  adopted,  and 
then  the  amended  draft  was  taken  up 
in  our  committee.  Both  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  went  over 
the  draft  before  it  was  signed  November 
9,  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  original  draft  prepared  by 
Dean  Acheson  and  his  advisers,  with 
some  help  from  the  British,  was  submit¬ 
ted  for  consideration  at  that  time  to  the 
Food  Conference  at  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
which  I  attended  together  with  your  col¬ 
league  from  Ohio,  Dr.  Smith,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion  was  the  principal  reason 
for  which  the  so-called  food  conference 
at  Hot  Springs  was  called. 
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Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
may  be  correct.  He  was  there  and  I  was 
not.  All  I  know  is  that  on  June  10,  1943, 
a  form  of  original  draft  was  made  pub¬ 
lic,  as  having  been  tentatively  approved 
by  the  British,  United  States,  Russia, 
and  China. 

In  any  case,  I  have  been  interested  in 
this,  and  on  a  recent  trip  through  Eng¬ 
land  and  Africa  I  was  interested  to  see 
how  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  starting  off.  Their 
start  in  London  was  certainly  not  on  a 
a  very  imposing  scale.  I  went  to  the 
building  to  see  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  office? 
It  was  a  most  modest  office  building. 
There  were  two  door  bells  out  in  front. 
On  one  of  the  door  bells  was  a  cardboard 
on  which  was  written  with  a  pen 
“U.  N.  R.  R.  A.”  On  the  other  one, 
“Lady  Blackmore  only.”  I  punched  the 
right  door  bell  and  went  in  and  went  up 
to  an  extraordinarily  modest  office  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  had  at  that  time  in  Lon¬ 
don.  They  were  just  stafting  off.  They 
had  a  system  of  organization  which  is 
bound  to  fail  if  they  do  not  change  it. 
They  had  three  joint  chairmen  in  charge 
of  the  European  committee  for  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  The  three  men,  however,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fatal  character  of  any  such 
an-angement,  were  attempting  to  work 
out  their  duties  between  themselves,  and 
dividing  them  up  so  that  they  would  not 
get  into  a  fight.  They  were  making 
plans  then;  seeking  personnel  and  so  on. 
I  saw  Governor  Lehman  in  north  Africa. 

I  talked  with  him;  I  talked  with  some  of 
the  British.  I  realized  then  what  I  real¬ 
ized  last  night  about  midnight  when  I 
finished  reading  the  committee  hear¬ 
ings,  where  our-Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  went  very  exhaustively  into  the  needs 
and  proposals  and  what  the  money  was 
going  to  be  spent  for  and  how  it  was  to 
be  administered. 

Eight  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money.  We  have  authorized  a  limit 
of  $1,350,000,000.  After  going  through 
the  hearings,  after  looking  through  the 
field  operations  which  are  just  commenc¬ 
ing  because,  unfortunately,  we  have  no 
liberated  area  where  they,  so  far,  can  try 
their  hand — and  I  know  that  we  all  want 
liberated  areas  as  soon  as  possible — but 
here  is  what  I  realize:  You  cannot  be 
sure  how  much  you  need.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  arrive  at  any  decision  on 
how  you  could  intelligently  cut  what  is 
proposed.  You  cannot  budget  human 
suffering.  You  can  budget  what  you  are 
going  to  spend  to  relieve  it,  but  the  suf¬ 
fering  is  going  to  be  there.  It  is  the 
same  experience  we  have  had  during  the 
last  couple  of  years,  where,  in  the  case  of 
some  War  and  Navy  items,  money  was 
turned  back  but  in  others  they  needed 
deficiency  appropriations.  Our  needs  in 
weapons  are  determined  by  our  enemies, 
how  hard  they  fight,  the  way  they  fight, 
and  the  places  they  fight.  We  cannot 
budget  that  type  of  war  needs,  and 
nobody  but  the  good  Lord  can  budget 
just  how  much  suffering  there  is  going 
to  be  after  this  war.  We  can  decide  how 
much  we  will  do  about  it.  I  got  to  look¬ 
ing  at  this  $800,000,000  this  way  after 
going  through  the  far  more  intelligent 
studies  the  committee  has  made,  I  came 
to  this  table  on  page  311:  European 
population  figures.  I  shall  speak  in 


round  figures.  I  found  there  were 
78,000,000  people  in  eastern  Europe. 
That  includes  Albania,  1,000,000;  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  15,000,000;  Greece,  7,000,000; 
Poland,  34,000,000;  and  Yugoslavia,  16,- 
000,000.  We  know  that  when  those  peo¬ 
ple  are  freed  from  enemy  occupation 
they  will  not  have  a  thing.  They  have 
been  bled  white  of  food,  of  their  dairy 
animals,  of  everything  that  was  not 
nailed  down,  and  the  enemy  have  pried 
up  a  lot  of  tilings  that  were  nailed  down. 
They  will  be  destitute.  There  are  74,- 
000,000  of  them.  I  got  to  figuring  this 
way:  I  bet  I  could  take  up  a  collection 
whereby  we  would  say  we  were  going  to 
give  them  10  bucks  apiece  to  last  them 
6  months,  5V2  cents  a  day  apiece.  I  bet 
I  could  raise  money  on  that  basis.  Sev¬ 
enty-four  million  people  starving,  pretty 
nearly  naked,  diseased,  their  homes  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  they  have  not  any  money. 
The  United  States  alone  is  going  to  give 
them  $10  apiece,  a  nickel  a  day  for 
6  months.  That  would  run  to  $740,- 
000,000  when  you  add  it  all  up.  Then 
from  that  same  table  you  will  find  there 
are  62,000,000  people  in  Belgium,  Lux¬ 
embourg,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Prance,  and  Norway;  but  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
expects  those  people  to  pay  for  prac¬ 
tically  everything  they  get.  It  seems  to 
me  we  could  raise  a  fund  by  public  sub¬ 
scription  in  the  United  States  to  take 
care  of  those  people  on  the  basis  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  buck  apiece  to  take  care  of  their 
most  desperate  needs  for  6  months,  while 
they  are  getting  on  their  feet,  and  pay¬ 
ing,  of  course,  for  most  of  their  supplies. 
That  would  run  to  $62,000,000.  When  I 
added  the  two  sums  together,  I  found  I 
already  had  $800,000,000. 

This  we  may  say  is  not  very  states¬ 
manlike  arithmetic  but  what  I  realized 
was  that  we  are^not  going  to  be  able  to 
support  these  utterly  destitute  people  in 
eastern  Europe  for  $10  apiece  for  6 
months.  Also  it  is  going  to  cost  some¬ 
thing  for  overhead  in  this  thing.  In  the 
last  war  we  put  in  $2,600,000,000  and  all 
the  rest  put  in  $400,000,000  for  relief.  If 
we  can  get  out  this  time  for  $1,350,000,000 
while  the  others  put  up  about  $1,000000,- 
000  it  will  have  been  financially  a  better 
deal  than  after  Che  last  war.  We  may 
budget,  and  decide  that  is  all  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do,  but  the  human  suffering,  which 
is  planned  suffering  that  the  Nazis  have 
carried  on,  that  the  Japs  are  carrying 
on,  planned  torture  and  suffering,  and 
planned  starvation  and  planned  sick¬ 
ness;  that  is  going  to  need  much  more 
than  the  funds  we  have  provided.  Those 
people  are  going  to  do  a  lot  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  thing 
as  expressed  is  to  help  people  help  them¬ 
selves.  So  unless  someone  proposes  an 
intelligent  way  to  cut  this  I  am  disposed 
to  go  ahead  with  this  $800,000,000  that  is 
asked  for  at  this  time  and  put  this  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  organization  on  its  mettle;  if  you 
please,  give  them  enough  rope  to  hang 
themselves.  They  have  started  out  on  a 
good  pattern.  They  may  make  mistakes, 
they  may  fail,  in  any  case  I  would  not 
want  to  be  the  one  to  hold  back  funds 
that  would  give  them  the  excuse  to  say 
that  if  they  had  had  enough  money  to 
get  ready  in  time  when  the  thing  broke 


they  might  have  saved  many,  m^ny 
lives. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  care  to  comment  on  the  use  of 
lend-lease  materials  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me, 
if  I  understand  it,  that  their  idea  is  to 
build  up  some  stocks  of  stuff  which  you 
buy  seasonally  and  distress  goods  that 
you  pick  up  as  bargains,  and  other  stuff 
that  takes  some  time  to  prepare,  get  a 
stock  pile  on  hand,  have  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  keep  using  from  that  stock 
pile  to  keep  anything  from  getting  stale 
but  to  have  that  on  hand  so  as  to  be 
ready  when  the  big  load  comes.  At  the 
present  moment  only  the  good  Lord 
knows  when  the  big  load  is  going  to 
come,  when  our  troops  are  going  to  be 
victorious  and  start  driving  the  enemy 
back.  Shortly  after  the  time  we  have 
something  ready  for  the  immediate  de¬ 
mands  we  are  going  to  have  a  period 
when  we  think  that  the  military  de¬ 
mands  of  both  ourselves  and  our  allies 
are  going  to  dwindle,  when  lend-lease 
commitments  will  drop  off,  and  at  that 
time  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  lend-lease 
stuff  that  fits  in  with  this  program  as 
our  contribution  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  If 
that  is  the  arrangement  it  seems  to  me 
a  sensible  one.  I  do  not,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  telling  any  secrets  when  I 
point  out  that  there  apparently  are  pos¬ 
sibilities  now  that  were  not  contemplated 
when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  earlier  in  the  year.  When  we 
heard  about  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  the  proposal  was  that 
first  would  come  the  Army  for  a  period 
of  possibly  6  months’  occupation,  and 
then  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  come  in. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  due  to  the 
squeeze  by  the  Russians  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  Italy,  and  so  forth,  there  may  be 
an  evacuation  or  something  like  an  evac¬ 
uation  in  the  Balkans  which  will  mean 
that  we  will  not  have  our  allied  military 
forces  in  there  in  force  taking  charge 
for  months  and  months,  but  we  will  have 
a  problem  of  keeping  order  and  admin¬ 
istering  relief ;  and  it  is  a  tough  problem 
and  one  that  has  enormous  difficulties. 
That  is  a  proposition  that  may  throw  a 
heavier  load  immediately  upon  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  than  was  contemplated  when 
we  considered  it  on  the  floor  a  few 
months  ago. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  following  the  last  World  War 
practically  all  of  our  relief  was  raised  by 
public  subscription  through  war  chests 
and  matters  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGLES W ORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  used  the  word  “relief”  with 
respect  to  this  $2,600,000,000  in  a  realistic 
rather  than  a  legal  sense.  Only  a  com- 
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paratively  small  portion  of  that  was 
raised  by  public  subscription.  The  rest 
was  relief  loans  which  were  never  paid 
back  and  it  turned  out  that  we  were  fur¬ 
nishing  relief  at  a  time  when  we  thought 
we  were  making  loans.  As  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  only  little  Finland  considered 
those  advancements  as  loans  to  be  re¬ 
paid.  The  rest  considered  them  as  con¬ 
tributions,  although  we  did  not  at  the 
time.  The  cost  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  was  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
contributions  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  each  local  com¬ 
munity  was  it  not  the  custom  to  raise 
funds  for  relief  for  war  just  as  subscrip¬ 
tions  generally  were  raised? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  think  that  is 
true.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  proceed¬ 
ing  through  this  system  of  support  by 
taxes  instead  of  subscriptions,  is  prefer¬ 
able,  even  though  the  purpose  is  relief, 
even  though  the  purpose  is  largely  hu¬ 
manitarian.  We  are  justified,  almost 
compelled,  to  do  it  by  way  of  taxation  in¬ 
stead  of  by  public  subscription  because 
we  must  have  the  supplies  on  hand  and 
ready  instead  of  waiting  for  subscriptions 
to  come  in.  Why?  In  order  to  do  the 
most  military  and  diplomatic  good  in 
addition  to  carrying  out  our  humanitar¬ 
ian  purposes. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  question  right  along  that  line  of  rais¬ 
ing  this  money  through  taxation.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion?  It  may  sound  a  little  old  fashioned 
but  I  raise  the  question  of  constitution¬ 
ality.  Where  is  there  any  constitutional 
authority  for  us  to  levy  taxes  to  spend  for 
purposes  as  proposed  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  The  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  that  was  passed  on  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  appropriations  some  time  after 
the  last  war.  There  was  one  involving 
the  Japanese  earthquake  and  a  number 
of  other  appropriations,  all  made  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  and  there 
have  been  some  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  present  war.  I  cannot  cite 
the  gentleman  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  but  we  examined  into  it  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  If  the  gentleman 
finds  it  will  he  be  kind  enough  to  let 
me  have  it  because  I  am  very  curious 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  has  come  before  the  Congress  for 
appropriations  or  for  any  sort  of  author¬ 
ization.  Up  to  now  it  has  been  a  war 
baby  born  last  September  25  by  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  and  with  its  forebears  con¬ 
sisting  of  O.  E.  W.,  B.  E.  W.,  and  14  other 
agencies  which  have  had  a  tempestuous 
existence  in  the  past.  Over  a  year  ago 
during  the  discussion  of  lend-lease  ex¬ 
tension  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  have  lend-lease  but  a  “loose 
end”  administration  in  which  we  had 
8  different  agencies  exporting  strategic 
materials  and  5  of  them  importing.  We 
had  duplication  and  confusion  in  our 
foreign  economic  activities  F.  E.  A. 


was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
may  be  an  appropriate  agency  for  war 
purposes,  but  under  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
appropriation,  I  wish  you  would  get  this, 
we  authorize  F.  E.  A.  to  go  ahead  in 
peacetimes. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  Department, 
our  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  the  sort 
of  ministry  that  in  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  such  matters  under 
it  in  peacetimes,  now  has  an  Office  of 
Economic  Affairs.  It  is  true  that  F.  E.  A. 
does  not  buy  anything.  Procurement 
is  by  the  Treasury,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  War  Food  Administration.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  a  fifth  wheel,  I  believe, 
both  in  wartime  and  in  peacetime,  but 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  activity. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  on  this  appropriation  bill  by  way 
of  limitation  to  change  that  or  not.  An 
amendment  which  I  offered  when  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  was  up  for  consideration,  plac¬ 
ing  this  in  the  State  Department  which 
now  has  charge  of  26  appropriations  for 
international  organizations,  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  de¬ 
feated  in  the  House  175  to  217. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  way  F.  E.  A.  works.  I 
read  from  the  Executive  order  creat¬ 
ing  it: 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  organization 
any  place  where  you  had  the  policy 
making  in  one  organization  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  another,  one  having 
nothing  to  do  and  no  responsibility  for 
administration,  the  other  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  and  no  responsibility  for  policy 
making? 

What  actually  happens  under  this? 
Well,  we  have  two  sets  of  liaison  officers. 
The  State  Department  should  have 
charge  of  our  foreign  affairs,  economic, 
political,  and  diplomatic.  We  have 
liaison  officers  so  that  these  two — State 
and  F.  E.  A. — can  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other.  We  have,  however,  the 
policy  supposed  to  be  laid  down  under 
this  order  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
administration  under  F.  E.  A.,  which  is 
a  part  of  O.  E.  M„  which  is  a  branch 
office  of  the  White  House.  You  have 
never  before  heard  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  business.  It  is  completely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  line  of  responsibility  you 
find  in  military  organizations,  and  even 
in  this  strange,  wonderful  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  under  the  New  Deal,  you  rarely 
find  an  organization  as  mixed  up  as  this 
is.  Why  is'  that?  I  have  tried  to  find 
out.  And  I  have  heard  two  different 
rumors.  I  have  no  direct  information. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  an  insistence 
apparently  in  the  peacetime  period  to  go 
ahead  divorcing  the  Department  of  State 
from  foreign  economic  affairs?  Why  is 
it  that  apparently  it  is  to  be  divorced 
from  O.  W.  I.?  Our  foreign  information 
and  propaganda,  our  foreign  economic 
activities,  ought  to  be  under  the  same 
head  as  our  foreign  diplomatic  and  po¬ 
litical  activities.  It  should  be  organized 
that  way.  Britain  is  doing  it,  and  the 
British  know  a  great  deal  about  such 
matters.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  it  or¬ 


ganized  where  the  administration  is  one 
place  and  the  policy  making  another. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  does  not  want  this  job  of 
administration.  The  Old  Eagle,  as  he 
is  called  by  his  admirers,  prefers  to  soar 
in  the  blue  of  high  policy  and  let  some¬ 
body  else  do  the  work  of  hiring  and 
firing.  Who,  however,  is  willing  to  take 
direct  charge  of  hiring  and  firing?  Why, 
the  President.  O.  E.  M.  is  under  him 
and  F.  E.  A.  is  in  O.  E.  M. 

I  have  heard  another  reason  for  this 
*set-up,  and  that  is  because  the  President 
is  jealous  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Either  one  of  these  reasons  to  me  is  al¬ 
most  unbelievable.  What  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  is  that  the  same 
sort  of  confusion  and  duplication  that 
we  see  in  New  Deal  domestic  affairs  has 
been  going  on  in  the  daily  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  economic  activities. 
A  lot  of  people  who  say,  “We  are  in  favor 
of  the  President’s  foreign  policy  and 
everything  is  working  fine,”  make  the 
statement  because  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  this  complicated,  dupli¬ 
cating  machinery. 

I  want  to  ask  this  question:  How  can 
you  expect  an  administration  that  mixes 
up  its  own  administrative  problems  in 
that  way  to  construct  and  administer 
and  put  together  an  appropriate  set  of 
machinery  for  world  collaboration? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  this  afternoon 
that  as  we  get  further  along  into  the 
campaign  each  side  is  saying  about  the 
same  thing,  and  we  are  very  clear  on 
the  broad  principles  of  what  our  post¬ 
war  collaboration  shall  be.  If  you  take 
speeches  by  responsible  statesmen  in  both 
parties,  you  cannot  find  much  difference, 
in  that  all  are  saying,  “We  intend  to 
participate,  but  we  intend  to  preserve 
our  own  integrity.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Since  there  is 
no  difference  in  principle,  I  ask  you  who 
could  best  conduct  the  administrative 
work  and  set  up  some  sort  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  will  function  wisely,  the  party 
that  has  the  head  one  place  and  the  tail 
another,  or  the  party  that  would  believe 
in  having  the  sort  of  organization  that 
we  recognize  in  military  affairs,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  Government  as  sound? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mi-.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  has  referred  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  political  parties.  How  much 
will  we  in  the  United  States  have  to  say 
what  our  post-war  foreign  policy  is  going 
to  be,  in  collaboration  with  other  nations, 
when  you  hear  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  enunciate  one  foreign  policy 
which  contemplates  power  politics  and 
additional  imperialism,  and  having  Stalin 
announcing  another  foreign  policy  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  an  extension  of  his  sphere  of 
influence,  and  then  we  have  another  for¬ 
eign  policy?  Who  is  going  to  tell  us  what 
to  do?  Are  we  going  to  be  told  what  we 
are  to  do  with  our  foreign  policy  by  some 
of  these  other  power  politicians? 
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Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  a  little 
off  the  subject.  I  can  only  say  this:  I 
hope  before  this  invasion  starts  we  will 
have  an  authoritative  public  statement 
of  the  policies  that  at  least  the  so-called 
big  three  have  agreed  upon  as  to  their 
war  aims  and  peace  aims. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  feel  that  we  largely 
lost  our  bargaining  powers  to  shape  the 
post-war  world  when  we  did  not  have 
much  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  when  we  were  operating  under  lend- 
lease  and  some  of  these  other  things  we 
have  done  to  bring  victory  to  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Former  Ambas¬ 
sador  Bullitt,  who  testified  in  1941  before 
our  committee  along  the  same  line  that 
he  used  in  the  important  article  that 
he  published  recently  on  that  very  sub¬ 
ject,  said  then,  what  he  now  says,  and 
what  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  last  war 
that  the  time  to  make  international 
agreements  is  when  you  are  needed. 

My  feeling  is  that  regardless  of  past 
mistakes,  from  now  on  in,  by  merely  tak¬ 
ing  a  strong  position  in  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  we  can  secure  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  world  arrangements  that  will 
lead  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  that 
will  not  only  be  satisfactory  to  our  allies 
but  also  be  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  states  an  ideal  there  which 
may  be  difficult  to  accomplish  when  you 
consider  the  aims  of  some  of  the  United 
Nations.  * 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  difficulty  of  our  present 
position,  military,  diplomatic,  and  polit¬ 
ical,  as  far  as  world  affairs  is  concerned. 
But  our  country  up  to  this  time  has  got¬ 
ten  along  by  solving  difficult  situations 
and  solving  them  in  a  way  that  was  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  We 
hope  it  will  be  that  way. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what" 
is  a  general  officer’s  command?  The 
ether  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  statement  was  made 
that  our  Army  was  overstaffed  and  that 
it  now  has  more  lieutenant  generals  than 
have  heretofore  existed  in  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country.  The  impression 
was  given  that  anyone  who  wanted  to 
be  an  officer  could  get  a  commission  and 
we  were  getting  in  the  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  more  officers,  especially  high-rank¬ 
ing  officers,  than  we  have  privates  in 
the  Army.  Of  course,1'  such  inferences 
are  ridiculous. 

These  statements  do  give  rise  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  “What  is  a  general  officer’s 
command?”  In  the  United  States  Army 
we  find  that  at  different  times  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  general  officer  has  varied; 
but  that  at  the  present  time  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  greater  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  our  Army.  The  chart 
which  I  insert  here  shows  the  situation 
from  June  30,  1940,  to  February  29,  1944; 


Date 

General 

officers 

Strength 
of  Army 

Ratio 

June  30,  1940. . 

104 

266,  000 

2,558 

Deo.  31,  1940 . 

252 

618,  000 

2,452 

June  30,  1941 . 

349 

1,  361,  000 

3,899 

Dee.  31,  1941 . 

437 

1,  678,  000 

3,  840 

June  30,  1942 . . 

620 

3,  090, 000 

4, 984 

Dee.  31,  1S42 . . 

897 

5,  356,  000 

5,971 

June  30,  1943 . 

1,062 

6, 993,  000 

6,  585 

Dec.  31,  1943 . 

1,189 

7,  482,  000 

6,293 

Feb.  29,  1944 . 

1,209 

‘  7,  590,  000 

6,278 

1  Estimated. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  careful  study  of  these 
figures  shows  a  general  officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  with  6,278 
men  under  his  command  today  has  al¬ 
most  3  times  the  personal  responsibility 
of  that  same  general  officer  on  June  30, 
1940.  Proportionally,  our  Army  now  has 
fewer  officers  today  than  it  has  had  in 
many  years. 

In  comparison  with  other  armies  of  the 
world,  our  Army  stands  out  as  being  the 
most  efficient  fighting  force  in  the  world. 
The  following  are  the  figures  which  show 
the  command  strength  of  the  general 
officers  in  the  other  armies  existing  in 
the  world  today,  to  wit: 

ARMY 

Chinese  Army:  1  general  officer  to 
1,000  men. 

Japanese:  1  general  officer  to  2,400 
men. 

British:  1  general  officer  to  2,528  men. 

German:  1  general  officer  to  5,000  men. 

Italian:  1  general  officer  to  5,100  men. 

United  States:  1  general  officer  to  6,278 
men.  This  includes  Air  Forces. 

AIR  FORCES  ALONE 

Japanese:  1  general  officer  to  1,860 
men. 

British:  1  general  officer  to  3,365  men. 

German:  1  general  officer  to  3,000  men. 

A  careful  study  of  these  figures  will 
show  that  our  Army  is  most  efficiently 
organized;  in  fact,  the  most  efficiently 
organized  Army  in  existence.  It  is  not 
overstaffed  with  general  officers,  and 
with  its  fine  organization  it  is  doing  a 
magnificent  job.  Carping  critics  should 
assimilate  these  figures  and  give  a  truly 
great  organization  the  recognition  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

'Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Springer], 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  this  measure  contains  appropri¬ 
ations  for  lend-lease,  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Adminstration,  and  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Administration,  it  is  very 
hard  to  segregate  the  items  one  from 
the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  functions  of  these 
agencies  are  so  interwoven  and  so  inter¬ 
related  that  it  is  quite  a  problem  for 
those  who  have  not  participated  in  the 
hearings  and  study  of  this  measure  to 
subdivide  the  appropriations  contained 
in  the  pending  measure.  It  is  suffice  to 
say  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  sought  by  this  bill  is  a  huge 
amount  of  money.  The  gross  amount 
sought  by  this  measure  for  lend-lease 
alone  is  the  appalling  sum  of  $7,188,- 
893,000,  which  is  a  sum  of  money  far  be¬ 


yond  the  comprehension  of  any  of  the 
Members  who  are  sitting  and  listening  to 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  engaged 
in  this  war,  which  is  the  most  frightful 
war  of  all  time,  and  we  must  do  every¬ 
thing  that  is  essential  and  necessary  to 
win  this  war  at  the  very  earliest  mo¬ 
ment,  -it  is  the  wish  and  the  will  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  aid  in 
bringing  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  And  it  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  wish  of  every  Member  of  the  House, 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  when  this 
frightful  war  is  ended  that  our  boys  may 
come  back  home,  speedily  and  without 
delay,  from  the  battlefronts  where  they 
are  engaged.  Therefore,  we  must  do 
that  which  is  necessary  to  aid  in  termi¬ 
nating  this  war  at  the  every  earliest  mo¬ 
ment.  But,  may  I  say  here,  that  when 
our  boys  do  come  back  home — when  this 
war  is  over — we  do  not  want  them  to 
come  to  a  country  which  “has  been 
burned  over” — which  has  suffered  from 
the  scorched-earth  program — because  of 
our  great  generosity  to  all  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  given 
away,  we  have  transplanted,  and  we  have 
yielded  so  much  already  to  other  nations. 
Some  of  this  generosity  has  been  of  aid, 
without  doubt,  while  some  of  it  has  been 
a  gratuity  which  has  not,  and  which  will 
not,  be  of  any  aid  or  assistance  in  this 
war,  and  it  will  not  be  of  any  assistance 
whatever  in  establishing  or  cementing 
friendship  with  some  of  these  countries. 
Friendship  cannot  be  purchased. 
Friendship  can  only  be  won  by  honest 
and  straightforward  relationships  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  over  the  long 
list  of  nations  embraced  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  measure,  I  find  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics— 
Russia — is  to  receive  the  stupendous  sum 
of  $2,432,596,800;  that  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  which  includes  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
South  Africa — colonies — and  the  addi¬ 
tional  funds  which  are  undistributed, 
will  receive  $4,043,422,772;  other  nations, 
such  as  Greece,  the  French  colonies, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  South  American 
countries,  and  Turkey,  will  receive  huge 
sums  of  money.  All  of  these  gratuities 
make  the  staggering  sum  of  more  than 
$8,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  dur¬ 
ing  this  debate  of  the  tragic  problem  our 
people  in  this  country  have  faced  for 
the  period  of  this  war.  Our  farmers  have 
faced  a  most  tragic  situation.  They 
have  suffered  from  a  manpower  short¬ 
age,  and  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
and  procure  any  kind  or  type  of  farm 
machinery.  I  could  cite  many,  many  in¬ 
stances  where  our  farmers  have  tried  to 
secure  a  hay  rake,  a  mower,  a  plow,  or  a 
corn  planter,  at  the  time  they  had  great 
need  for  the  same.  Our  farmers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necessary  feed  for  our  peo¬ 
ple,  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  for  the 
people  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  the 
food  with  which  we  want  to  prevent  star¬ 
vation  in  these  foreign  countries.  Yet 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  our 
own  people — our  farmers — to  purchase 
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and  obtain  any  kind  of  a  necessary  farm¬ 
ing  implement  with  which  to  aid  in  the 
planting,  tending,  and  harvesting  of 
their  crops.  This  is  the  very  food  which 
will  sustain  life,  and  which  will  aid  in 
preventing  hunger  and  starvation  in  this 
country  and  In  foreign  countries.  This 
is  the  food  which  must  be  first  produced 
on  the  land  in  this  country  before  we 
can  supply  it  to  the  people  who  need  it 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  are  very 
uncertain  regarding  the  use  of  the  funds 
which  are  requested  in  this  measure.  If 
these  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  farming  implements  of  all 
kinds  in  order  that  we  may  give  them  to 
foreign  countries — and  thus  deprive  our 
own  farmers,  and  our  own  people,  of  the 
essential  tools  and  implements  with 
which  to  plant,  tend,  and  harvest  their 
crops — then  many  of  the  Members  will 
loudly  protest  that  use  of  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
am  not  making  this  suggestion  on  my 
own  part,  alone,  but  I  have  read  in  many 
of  the  farm  publications  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals  the  statement  that  the  lend-lease 
funds  were  being  used,  and  that  these 
very  funds  have  been  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  farming  implements 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds  so  the  same 
may  be  sent,  as  a  gift,  of  course,  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  I  certainly  hope  those  in 
charge  of  the  lend-lease  have  not  so  de¬ 
bauched  the  use  of  those  funds.  I  hope 
that  those  in  charge  of  those  funds  have 
a  higher  regard  for  the  people — for  the 
farmers — of  our  own  country  than  to  de¬ 
prive  our  own  producers  of  the  necessary 
implements  and  tools,  and  to  buy  and 
give  away  to  the  farmers  of  some  other 
country  those  things  which  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  production  of  the  food  and 
food  products  for  our  war  effort,  and  for 
our  own  people,  including,  of  course,  our 
Army  and  Navy.  It  goes  without  so  say¬ 
ing  that  if  we  are  reduced  in  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  the  necessary  food  in 
this  country,  then  we  will  suffer  hunger 
and  starvation  in  this  Nation,  and  we  will 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  aid 
those  hungry  and  starving  people  in  the 
many  foreign  countries  where  that  ter¬ 
rible  condition  exists. 

Before  the  debate  closes  on  this  meas¬ 
ure,  I  ask  that  those  in  charge  of  this 
measure  explain  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  extent  of  those  practices,  to 
which  I  have  referred — and  to  give  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  which  has 
been  expended  for  the  purchase  of  farm¬ 
ing  implements  and  farming  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  away  to  the 
farmers  in  the  many  and  arious  foreign 
countries  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  the  people  and  the  country  want 
to  know  what  is  being  done  with  the 
money  which  they  provide  for  this  war 
effort.  They  want  to  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  farming  implements  and 
equipment  which  they  so  sorely  need,  and 
which  they  have  tried  to  purchase  with¬ 
out  success.  If  this  farming  equipment 
is  being  given  away  to  Canada,  and  to 
other  foreign  nations,  our  farmers  want 
to  know  all  about  it.  If  the  money  which 
has  been  provided  by  bond  purchases, 
and  by  taxes,  is  being  used  to  purchase 


farming  equipment  and  tools,  and  the 
same  Is  thereafter  being  given  away  to 
the  people  of  other  nations — they  want 
to  know  the  facts  about  it.  Insofar  as 
I  am  conceimed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
for  secrecy  has  long  since  passed.  I  want 
to  know  the  facts,  and  I  want  those  in 
charge  of  this  measure,  representing  the 
administration,  to  tell  us  all  about  this 
huge  request  for  more  money — and  I 
want  to  know  the  use  to  which  this 
money  is  to  be  put.  If  this  money  is  to 
be  used  to  buy  and  give  away  the  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  which  is 
needed  so  badly  by  our  own  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers — and  our  farmers  are  to 
be  further  deprived  of  any  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  those  things  which  they 
need,  then  I  cannot  submit  my  support 
to  any  such  program-  Any  such  plan 
would  be  an  obstruction  to  our  war  ef¬ 
fort,  and  it  would  be  highly  detrimental 
to  our  effort  to  aid  in  preventing  hunger 
and  starvation  in  the  occupied  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  It  has 
been  said  in  my  district  on  numerous 
occasions  that  the  only  opportunity  the 
farmer  has  today  to  obtain  much  needed 
farm  machinery  is  by  joining  the  three-A 
program,  and  after  having  joined  it,  by 
some  sort  of  hocus-pocus  he  can  get  the 
necessary  priority  certificates  with  which 
to  purchase  his  equipment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Michigan  for  that 
splendid  observation.  Recently  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  we  found  that  those 
who  were  representing  the  A.  A.  A.  pro¬ 
gram  were  sending  out  notices  to  farm¬ 
ers,  requiring  that  they  join  the  farm 
plan  under  the  A.  A.  A.  program  if  they 
were  to  receive  nonhighway  gasoline  al¬ 
lotments  and  also,  under  the  threat  that 
boys  of  military  age  who  were  engaged 
in  farming  and  who  were  the  owners  of 
farms,  that  unless  they  complied  by 
joining  the  farm  program  of  the  A.  A.  A., 
would  be  put  in  class  I-A  and  sent  into 
the  Army. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  will  recall,  will  he  not,  that  it 
was  the  will  of  this  Congress,  as  written 
into  a  recent  appropriation  act,  that  that 
should  no  longer  be  permitted? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  entirely  famil¬ 
iar  with  that  provision.  I  think  it  was  a 
splendid  act  on  the  part  of  this  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  I  supported  that  praiseworthy 
amendment. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  program  for  machinery  for 
foreign  countries,  if  you  refer  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  22,  on 
page  2970,  you  will  find  a  list  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  million  pieces  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  totaling  186,000  tons,  which  was 
programmed  for  distribution  through 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  I  am  happy  to  discover, 
though,  that  the  program,  following  its 
disclosure,  has  been  cut  from  186,000 
tons,  although  they  denied  the  program 


ever  existed,  to  20,000  tons,  and  it  has 
now  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  for  that  fine  contribution.  That 
is  a  material  reduction  if  that  policy  is 
followed. 

But  as  long  as  our  farmers  need  farm 
machinery  in  this  country,  as  long  as 
they  need  to  produce  the  food  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  hunger  and  starva¬ 
tion,  then  they  should  have  this  machin¬ 
ery  which  is  to  be  allocated  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  would  like  to  impart 
the  following  information  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  reply  to  the  question  that  he 
asked.  The  farm-machinery  production 
in  the  United  States  in  1935  was  about 
$300,000,000.  In  1942  it  was  almost 
$700,000,000,  and  in  1943  it  returned  to 
about  $500,000,000.  So  it  is  two-thirds 
more  than  it  was  in  1935.  Of  that 
amount,  the  amount  for  lend-lease  was 
7.8  percent.  So  it  is  such  a  slight 
amount,  in  view  of  the  'enormous  in¬ 
crease,  that  it  is  hardly  a  nick  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  .  ask  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Michigan  why  it 

is,  then,  that  our  own  American  farmers 
are  unable  to  secure  the  needed  farm 
machinery  which  they  must  have  in 
order- to  plant,  tend,  and  harvest  their 
crops? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  question  is  very 
well  put:  “The  needed  farm  machinery.” 
Every  American  farmer — and  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  it,  with  the  shortage  of 
help — tries  to  get  the  last  word  in  farm 
machinery  because  he  is  able  to  pay  for 

it.  But,  of  course,  the  demand  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  as  is  proven  to  the  gentleman 
by  the  statement  that  I  just  made  to 
him  concerning  the  amount  of  farm 
machinery  that  has  been  manufactured 
during  recent  years. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  obtains  his 
figures,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  authentic,  but  I  do  know  this:  That 
our  farmers  cannot  obtain  the  machinery 
which  they  need  for  essential  farming 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  any  such 
plan  by  which  farm  machinery,  which 
is  needed  by  American  farmers,  is  being 
purchased  and  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
does  not  meet  with  my  approval  and 
any  such  plan  would  be  an  obstruction 
to  our  war  effort  and  it  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  our  effort  in  preventing 
hunger  and  starvation  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  occupied  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  might  say  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  he 
absolutely  misses  the  whole  point  when 
he  tries  to  put  farm  machinery  on  a 
price  basis.  What  does  he  mean  stand¬ 
ing  before  this  committee  and  telling 
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me,  a  farm  implement  dealer,  that  you 
can  talk  about  the  price  or  the  amount 
of  farm  machinery  manufactured  when 
you  can  make  one  tractor  and  one  large 
combine  that  takes  the  place  of  100 
plows  which  the  farmers  need?  There 
is  no  use  making  excuses  for  the  farm 
implement  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  have  not  made  the  equipment 
that  the  farmers  need,  and  he  knows  it 
better  than  anybody  else.  He  tells  us 
here  in  dollars  and  cents  how  much 
machinery  was  manufactured  and  tells 
the  farmer  at  home  that  he  can  buy 
farm  equipment  that  he  needs  when  he 
knows  he  cannot  even  buy  a  plow. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  for  that  observation.  The  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  have  no  implements  or 
tools  to  sell  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers 
cannot  buy  them,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  although  they  need  them  badly. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes, 
but  if  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to 
take  the  additional  time  I  will  take  time 
myself,  as  he  has  been  very  fair  in  debate. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  In  regard  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  last  speaker,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  relationship  between  money  and 
that  which  money  purchases.  The  lend- 
lease  exports  for  1941  were  around  $5,- 
000,000,  that  is,  in  this  line.  They  were 
$10,000,000,  almost,  in  1942,  and  up  to 
$20,000,000  in  1943.  Now  there  is  always 
a  relationship,  no  one  can  deny  a  certain 
relationship  there.  When  that  boils 
down  to  the  point  where  the  .export  is 
1.8  percent,  why  it  is  evident  to'any  man 
who  thinks  that  it  is  infinitesimal  in  the 
entire  program. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Of  course,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Michigan  that  the 
fact  remains,  however,  in  various  com¬ 
munities  in  this  country,  our  farmers  are 
trying  to  buy  farm  machinery.  Their 
old  machinery  is  worn  out.  They  must 
replace  it.  They  must  have  this  machin¬ 
ery  in  order  to  produce.  They  cannot  get 
the  machinery. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  said  nothing  about 
equipment  that  was  being  sent  abroad. 
I  am  talking  about  the  volume  of  farm 
equipment  that  has  been  pianufactured 
in  the  United  States  and  sold  to  the 
farmers.  Had  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  listened  to  what  I  said,  he 
would  know  I  was  talking  about  the  num¬ 
ber  and  type  of  machines  that  the  farm¬ 
er  needs.  He  needs  plows.  He  needs 
small  tractors,  rubber,  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds  to  keep  up  his  farm.  The 
gentleman  has  been  quoting  figures  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  is  correct  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  that  splendid  ob¬ 
servation.  We  must  aid  our  American 
farmers.  Any  failure  in  this  respect  will 
bring  hunger  and  starvation  to  the  people 
at  home,  and  will  materially  obstruct 
the  war  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Springer] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  we  have  a  peculiar  situation  here. 
Gentlemen  who  express  a  burning  de¬ 


sire  for  information  which  easily  could  ' 
have  been  secured  if  they  had  consulted 
the  hearings  or  the  departments  in 
charge  of  the  subject  matter. 

It  might  interest  the  House  to  know 
that  more  farm  machinery  is  being  man¬ 
ufactured  today  than  was  ever  manu¬ 
factured  before  in  a  like  period  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  country;  that  we  tre  sending 
abroad  less  farm  machinery,  under  lend- 
lease,  than  was  ever  sold  abroad  in  pre¬ 
war  days.  It  is  true  that  in  many  com¬ 
munities  farmers  cannot  get  all  the  im¬ 
plements  they  want,  but  they  are  getting 
more  than  they  ever  had  before.  It 
must  be  recalled  that  we  are  at  war; 
that  we  need  steel  for  guns  and  planes 
and  battleships.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  mentioned  rubber;  that  they 
wanted  rubber  on  the  farm.  We  need 
rubber  for  war  purposes.  We  cannot 
have  both  butter  and  guns.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wants  to  take  away  from  the 
soldier  the  gun  in  his  hands,  or  the  plane 
that  is  protecting  him  from  attack  above, 
in  order  to  give  some  farmer  more  ma¬ 
chinery  than  he  ever  had  before,  of 
course,  it  is  his  privilege  to  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  tell  us  ap¬ 
proximately  how  much  farm  equipment 
has  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  under 
lend-lease? 

JVIr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Only  1.8 
percent  of  our  entire  production,  so  small 
an  amount  that  it  would  not  have  any 
'  appreciable  effect  upon  our  national 
economy.  Furthermore,  it  is  said  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  real  objective  of  lend- 
lease,  that  the  purpose  of  our  contribu¬ 
tions  is  to  help  distressed  nations  to  help 
themselves.  We  have  to  provide  food 
for  them  or  see  them  starve.  It  is  much 
cheaper  and  it  is  much  more  effective 
for  us  to  provide  the  machinery  for  them 
to  produce  their  own  food  than  it  is  for 
us  to  produce  it  and  send  it  over  there 
by  ship.  The  amount  that  we  send  them 
is  the  minimum  amount  that  they  must 
have  in  order  to  return  to  self-sustaining 
production. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  The  reason  I 
asked  you  that  question,  the  gentleman 
will  probably  recall  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  of 
Great  Britain  were  visiting  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  which  time  there  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  or  a  meeting  held  for  them  in  the 
Senate  caucus  room.  I  remember  very 
distinctly  that  Mr.  Herbert  Butcher,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
his  speech,  was  very  profuse  in  his  thanks 
to  America  and  to  the  American  farmer 
for  the  farm  equipment  that  had  been 
|  sent  to  them  under  lend-lease,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  tractors  and  power-driven  farm 
equipment.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is 
gratifying  that  they  do  show  apprecia¬ 
tion.  As  we  know,  England  always  im¬ 
ported  the  major  portion  of  her  food,  but 
since  the  war  she  has  plowed  up  every 


available  acre  in  order  to  produce  as 
much  of  their  food  as  possible.  They  did 
not  have  the  machinery.  They  did  not 
have  the  factories  to  produce  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  According  to  official  statistics 
the  lend-lease  machinery  we  have  sent 
to  England  has  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  in  England  70  percent.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  that  70  percent  would  have  been 
sent  across  to  them  in  ships.  But,  with 
this  small  amount  of  farm  machinery  in 
comparison  to  our  total  production  of 
machinery — less  than  2  percent — at  a 
time  when  we  are  supplying  our  farm¬ 
ers  more  than  they  ever  got  before,  it  is 
the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world  that 
anybody  should  be  complaining  because 
of  these  few  pieces  of  machinery  sent 
over  to  help  a  bombed  and  beleaguered 
people  produce  their  own  food  and  be¬ 
come  to  that  extent  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  restrict  our  own  production  and 
deprive  our  own  farmers  of  equipment 
that  they  need,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  production  in  the  British  Isles. 

Mi-.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  No;  we 
have  not  appreciably  deprived  our  own 
farmers.  They  receive  98.2  percent  of 
our  production  of  farm  machinery — a 
larger  production  than  has  ever  been 
delivered  to  American  farmers  before. 
Before  the  war  we  shipped  to  Italy,  be¬ 
tween  1936  and  1940,  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars’  worth  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  and  we  are  sending  over  there  now 
a  few  pieces  that  is  pitiably  less  than  we 
formerly  sold  them  in  pre-war  days. 
Why  not  complain  about  the  amount  we 
sent  them  in  pre-war  days,  which  was 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  our  total 
production  than  we  are  sending  them 
today? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  about  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
with  pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  do  not 
like  to  change  the  subject.  However, 
some  weeks  ago,  when  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  was  jn  England,  I  heard  a  radio 
broadcast  in  which  he  was  quoted  as 
having  said  that  some  of  the  money  that 
was  being  provided  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
would  be  used  in  building  schools  and 
colleges  and  teaching  a  new  culture  over 
in  those  countries  as  they  are  recovered 
from  our  enemies.  Does  the  appropria¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  bill  contemplate  a 
program  of  that  kind  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  There  is  no 
reference  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  hearings  that  we  have 
held.  Absolutely  nothing  in  this  bill  or 
in  the  hearings  or  the  justifications  to 
sustain  any  such  proposal.  Our  contri¬ 
bution  consists  of  food,  and  the  minimum 
amount  of  food  to  sustain  life;  medicine, 
the  minimum  amount  of  medicine  that 
can  possibly  be  supplied;  and  clothing 
to  people  who  for  2  years  have  had 
no  source  of  clothing  replacement,  and 
the  cheapest  clothing  we  could  buy; 
principally,  second-hand;  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  facilities  such  as  sewerage,  light, 
i  and  telephone  systems,  although  it  was 
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explained  before  our  committee  that  in 
one  city  they  supplied  less  than  100  tele¬ 
phones  for  a  city  which  in  pre-war  days 
ijad  30,000  telephones.  We  supply  the 
ihinimum  of  indispensable  facilities. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  As  I 
understand  it,  when  the  Army  goes  into 
one  of  these  devastated  cities  that  has 
been  bombed  they  generally  go  ahead 
and  restore  the  water  system,  the  sewer¬ 
age  system,  the  communication  system, 
the  lighting  system,  so  that  they  can  get 
people  back  into  somewhat  normal  living 
conditions  again.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  go  in  after¬ 
ward  and  try  to  provide  necessary  things 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  No.  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  only  does  repair  work,  and  if 
patchwork  has  already  been  done  by  the 
Army,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  does  not  seek  to 
improve  it.  That  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  before  the  committee.  We  pro¬ 
vide  no  finished  construction  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I -want¬ 
ed  to  make  certain  that  none  of  this 
money  was  to  be  used  in  teaching  a  new 
ideology  to  these  people. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Such  a  pro¬ 
posal  is  foreign  to  anything  carried  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Possibly 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  was  a  little 
liberal  in  his  statements  when  he  was 
over  in  England,  then. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Possibly  he 
was  misquoted  or  misunderstood.  There 
is  nothing  in  th'e  bill  to  justify  any  such 
proposal. 

Does  the  gentleman  desire  to  rise  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  TABER.  No;  we  have  several 
Members  who  wish  to  be  heard  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]. 

[Mr.  HILL  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

SHALL  SURPLUS  DOMESTIC  WOOL  BE  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  because  I  want  to  discuss  the  wool 
story.  I  think  the  record  has  gone  far 
enough  in  trying  to  say  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
has  made  no  commitments  or  that  no 
commitments  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Either  commitments 
have  been  made  or  they  have  been  made 
under  an  alias  that  is  no  disguise  at  all. 

At  the  time  that  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill 
was  before  the  House  on  the  23d  of 
March,  during  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Luther  Johnson], 
I  called  attention  to  the  reports  that 
commitments  were  being  made  for 
fabrics  and  for  wool  on  behalf  of  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  At  that  time  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Luther  A. 
Johnson]  to  yield  and  made  this  state¬ 
ment; 

There  is  no  commitment  made  by  U.  N. 
K.  R.  A.,  there  has  been  no  money  spent  by 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
up  to  the  present  time.  That  is  positive. 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  not  spent  one  penny  of 


the  money  they  are  authorized  or  supposed 
to  get  under  this  authorization  and  they 
have  not  made  any  commitments. 

Subsequently,  following  further  re¬ 
marks  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  myself,  Mr.  Luther  A.  John¬ 
son  said: 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  with  regard 
to  clothing  I  will  say  that  no  commitments 
whatever  have  been  made  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
Until  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
spent,  there  will  be  no  obligation,  no  com¬ 
mitments  of  any  kind  for  any  material  what¬ 
ever.  We  are  assured  of  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  today  said  again  that  no  com¬ 
mitments  have  been  made  on  behalf  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned. 

Now,  what  is  the  record?  The  gen¬ 
tlemen,  relying,  no  doubt,  on  statements 
made  to  them,  are  being  misled. 

As  far  back  as  last  November  commit¬ 
ments  were  being  made  on  behalf  of  this 
program.  On  the  10th  of  November 
1943  the  Women’s  Wear  Daily  carried  a 
news  story  from  Washington  which  con¬ 
tained  this  paragraph; 

Procurement  needs  for  supplying  liberated 
areas,  on  the  basis  of  supplying  3,500,000  in¬ 
dividuals  in  each  bloc  of  10,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  include,  for  one  bloc,  612,000  women’s 
coats,  585,000  skirts,  and  615,000  blouses,  it 
was  stated  by  Jerome  I.  Udell,  Director  of 
Clothing  and  Textile  Procurement  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  which  has 
absorbed  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations. 

Mr.  Udell,  who  released  specific  figures  on 
his  agency’s  program,  coincident  with  the 
signing  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  White  House  today,  pointed  out 
that  a  woman’s  wardrobe  consists  of  a  coat, 
sweater,  trousers,  skirt,  cap,  gloves,  under¬ 
wear,  socks,  and  shoes. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  remember  that  de¬ 
bate  very  well,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  impression  I  carried  away 
was  that  there  were  no  binding  contracts 
entered  into  between  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and 
any  manufacturer  or  any  grower,  al¬ 
though  there  were  commitments  in  one 
sense;  that  is,  inquiries  were  being  made 
and  the  officials  had  stated  that  certain 
goods  would  be  needed;  nevertheless 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  did  not  bind  itself. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  like  the  gentleman  and 
I  hope  he  will  not  get  too  far  out  on  a 
limb  on  that,  because  the  record  is 
against  him. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  it  is,  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  On  the  13th  of  December, 
the  Daily  News  Record  in  a  dispatch 
from  Washington  stated  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  $54,000,000  O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  program 
under  way  at  present  breaks  down  into  about 
$10,000,000  for  blankets  and  piece  goods  to 
be  shipped  abroad  as  they  come  from  the 
mill;  $24,000,000  for  knitted  wear,  and  the 
remaining  $20,000,000  for  woven  fabrics,  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool,  to  be  fabricated  into  garments, 
of  which  from  seven  to  eight  million  will  be 
spent  for  the  fabrics  themselves  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gar¬ 
ments.  It  is  to  the  woven  fabric  part  of  the 
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program  that  the  new  system  applies,  since 
items  such  as  sweaters,  caps,  gloves,  shoes, 
and  so  forth  will  be  bought  on  a  straight  pur¬ 
chase  basis. 

The  contract  which  Treasury  Procurement 
is  making  with  mills  for  the  woven  fabrics 
part  of  the  program  carries  the  following 
clause; 

“It  is  understood  :.nd  agreed  that  before 
delivering  any  of  these  goods  to  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  the  contractor  shall  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  negotiate  satis¬ 
factory  financial  arrangements  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  goods  at  the  prices  named  here¬ 
in  to  garment  manufacturers  designated  by 
the  Procurement  Division.” 

The  writer  of  the  story,  Harry  E.  Bes- 
segue,  stated  that  the  Treasury’s  new 
procurement  contract  was  explained  to 
him  by  Robert  LeFevre,  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Procurement  Division 
and  W.  E.  Galiher,  commodity  specialist 
in  textile  and  clothing  procurement,  as  a 
part  of  a  $54,000,000  program  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  operations.  That 
agency  is  sometimes  referred  to  alpha¬ 
betically  as  O.  F.  R.  R.  O.,  and  it  was  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  which  has  been 
a  purchasing  and  administrative  agency 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  this  country. 

Presumably  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  said  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  made  no  commitments 
have  been  told  that  in  so  many  words. 
And  that  statement  gets  plausibility 
from  the  fact  that  no  appropria¬ 
tions  have  heretofore  been  made  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  but  the  lineage  of 
O.  F.  F.  R.  O.  and  F.  E.  A.  as  procure¬ 
ment  agencies  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  clear 
and  indisputable.  Certainly  the  textile 
trade  knew  it  way  back  in  December.  I 
read  again  from  a  Washington  dispatch 
in  the  Women’s  Wear  Daily  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1943,  which  reported  that: 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  will 
be  the  American  supply  agency  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  if  Congress  approves,  Leo 
T.  Crowley,  Director  of  F.  E.  A.,  told  the 
House  Foreign  Relations  Committee  today. 

Apparently  Mr.  Crowley  testified  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  that  the  F.  E.  A. 
would  be  the  American  supply  agency. 

Even  earlier  statements  along  the  same 
line  had  been  reported.  On  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember  1943,  this  dispatch  appeared  in 
the  Women’s  Wear  Daily: 

Resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  are  often 
needed  to  locate  the  necessary  fabrics  to 
make  up  into  clothes  for  the  liberated  people 
of  war-tom  areas,  accordingto  Jerome  I. 
Udell,  Chief  of  the  Clothing,  Textile,  and 
Footwear  Branch  of  the  O.  F.  R.  R.  O. 

And  before  that,  on  the  23d  of  No¬ 
vember  1943,  a  dispatch  from  Atlantic 
City  appeared  in  the  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  of  November  24,  which  said: 

It  is  considered  likely,  by  sources  close 
to  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Council,  that  part  of 
the  supplies  to  be  drawn  from  the  United 
States  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  obtained 
from  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
which  has  taken  over  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration,  recently  abolished. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  United  Nations’  relief  program 
was  held  at  Atlantic  City.  That  carries 
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the  ancestry  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  clothing 
program  back  to  O.  F.  R.  R.  O.,  about 
which  the  Bureau  of  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  on  November  16,  carried  this 
statement: 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Operations  announced  here  yesterday 
that  its  initial  requirements  on  the  recently 
announced  purchase  program  will  total  to 
54,000,000  yards  of  cotton  and  part-cotton 
and  wool  fabrics,  with  partial  delivery  in 
the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  balance 
by  March  31,  1944.  O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  is  initially 
buying  clothing  for  10,000,000  people  in  oc¬ 
cupied  countries. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  made  purchases  for  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program  and  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  setting  up  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
knew  it  and  approved  it.  The  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  took  over 
O.  F.  R.  R.  O.  and  Mr.  Crowley  told  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  F.  E.  A. 
would  be  the  American  supply  agency 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  So  why  on  March 
23  and  again  today  try  to  say  that  no 
commitments  have  been  made  on  wool 
or  clothing  in  behalf  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Why,  on  the  26th  of  March,  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  carried  a  story  by  Mary  Lyon,  un¬ 
doubtedly  written  3  days  or  more  before 
that,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

It  begins  to  appear  that  the  bulk  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bids  for  women's  and  children's  ap¬ 
parel  In  connection  with  the  plans  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  will  be  placed  with  produc¬ 
ers  outside  the  New  York  area.  This  drift  is 
evident,  in  spite  of  urgent  recommendations 
on  the  part  of  the  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’  Union  to  New  York  dress 
manufacturers,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
bidding  on  dresses  now  being  sought  by  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Now,  note  this  from  this  article  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  Treasury  Department  made  known  on 
March  17  that  bids  were  opened  for  40,000 
wool  dresses,  "cut,  make,  and  trlnr,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  Government  will  supply  the 
fabric.  Mr.  Zimmerman  said  that  the  offer 
Just  closed  was  merely  the  beginning  in  the 
Government’s  rehabilitation  plans,  which 
will  call  for  millions  of  garments. 

March  17,  it  will  be  noted,  was  a  week 
before  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill  passed  here 
in  the  House.  Bids  had  been  opened  on 
40.000  wool  dresses  at  that  time.  I  have 
also  an  interesting  letter  dated  February 
25,  1944,  that  Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  wrote  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett]  following  a 
meeting  which  some  of  us  had  wi^h  him 
on  the  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  said: 

On  February  14,  when  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciates  discussed  with  me  the  stock-pile  wool 
held  by  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  I 
stated  that  after  the  sale  scheduled  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  was  completed,  no  additional  sales 
would  be  made  until  the  various  Government 
agencies  interested  in  wool  had  considered 
your  suggestions  and  until  after  another 
conference  with  you. 

I  skip  some  of  the  suggestions,  and 
call  attention  to  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
suggestions  which  Mr.  Jones  states  and 
9n  which  he  comments  as  follows: 

That  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration  consider  buying  and 


manufacturing  our  surplus  wool  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  liberated  areas. 

The  Director  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  states  that 
he  has  no  funds  with  which  to  buy  the  wool, 
and  indicated  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  need  a  great  deal  of  wool. 

There  is  the  record.  While  Members 
of  the  House  are  led,  no  doubt  in  good 
faith,  to  say  on  this  floor  that  no  com¬ 
mitments  had  been  made  on  behalf  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
or  clothing,  the  record  is  clear,  first,  that 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration  was  making  com¬ 
mitments  and  making  procurements  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  James  I.  Udell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Second,  that  subsequently 
this  organization,  which  is  called  O.  F. 
R.  R.  O.,  was  succeeded  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  with  which 
Udell  continued  as  buyer  of  wool  and 
textiles  for  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  clothing 
program.  And  this  bill  before  us  asks 
an  appropriation  for  the  administrative 
expense  of  the  Foreign  Economc  Admin¬ 
istration  as  the  supply  agency  to  arrange 
procurements  in  behalf  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
as  well  as  an  appropriation  to  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  for  what  is  bought.  And  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  clear  that  commitments  were 
made;  that  on  the  17th  of  March  the 
Treasury  said,  that  bids  had  been 
opened:  that  they  had  been  advertised 
previously  to  make  procurement  for  this 
purpose. 

Now,  then,  how  can  we  do  something 
about  the  wool  situation  at  the  same  time 
that  we  appropriate  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 
How  can  we  do  something  about  the  sug¬ 
gestions  discussed  with  Secretary  Jones? 

When  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill  was  before 
the  other  body  of  the  Congress  they  put 
in,  in  section  5,  language  which  reads  as 
follows: 

In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  so  with  the  following  reservation: 

“That  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the 
appropriate  constitutional  body  to  determine 
the  amount  and  character  and  time  of  the 
contributions  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  under  the 
language  of  the  specific  reservation  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  House,  Congress  is 
the  constitutional  body  to  determine  "the 
character”  of  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  when  it  comes  up 
for  amendment  tomorrow  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  of  $450,000,000  proposed 
for  procurement  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  by 
the  amount  which  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
showed  was  being  requested  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  raw  wool,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
amount  of  cash  proposed  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purchase  of  raw  wool,  to 
appropriate  as  great  or  even  greater  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  form  of  raw  wool  now 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  would  come  on  page 
5.  line  11,  to  reduce  the  figure  "$450,000,- 


000”  to  "$428,300,000,”  and  add  these 
words:  “in  funds  and  61,740,000  pounds 
of  raw  wool  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation.” 

With  respect  to  the  figures  I  have 
used,  I  have  examined  the  specifications, 
or  table  of  justifications  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Deficiencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  has  been  handling  this 
bill,  and  there  I  find  that  of  the  amount 
requested,  $21,700,000  is  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  wool  for  the  “postpreparatory 
period,”  with  which  it  is  expected  to  buy 
61,740,000  pounds  of  raw  wool. 

The  figures  are  given  in  metric  tons, 
but  translation  into  pounds  gives  the  61,- 
000,000  figure.  Consequently,  taking  the 
figures  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
applying  them  to  this  bill,  we  can  appro¬ 
priate  pounds  of  raw  wool  rather  than 
dollars,  and  it  will  be  an  appropriation 
of  wool  already  owned  by  the  United 
States,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill],  from  stocks 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  or  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation,  both  Government 
corporations. 

Now,  then,  unless  something  of  this 
sort  is  done,  we  will  be  appropriating 
money  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  go  into  the 
world  market  and  buy  wool  for  its  cloth¬ 
ing  relief  program  while  the  Government 
already  owns  huge  stocks  of  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  wool  that  hang  like  a 
heavy  cloud  over  the  domestic  wool  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  our  economy.  Members  will  re¬ 
call  that  a  few  years  ago  100,000,000 
bushels  of  Government-owned  wheat  was 
proposed  for  Chinese  famine  relief.  And 
in  more  recent  times,  surplus  foods  have 
been  used  in  domestic  relief  programs. 
If  it  was  good  and  proper  business  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  apply 
some  of  its  stocks  of  surplus  foods,  bought 
up  by  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corpora¬ 
tion,  to  the  domestic  relief  program,  it 
is  Just  as  good  business  to  apply  to  our 
foreign  relief  program  some  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  wool,  bought  and  now  held  by  these 
Government  corporations. 

I  presume  that  some  Members  will  say, 
"That  sounds  all  right,  and  surely  the 
procurement  officers  will  use  some  of  the 
money  we  appropriate  to  buy  the  wool 
from  our  Government  stocks.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
make  any  such  assumption. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  Eugene 
Ackerman,  of  the  American  Wool  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made.  He  wrote  me  under  date  of 
March  25,  1944,  following  his  reading  of 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  between 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  John¬ 
son]  and  myself.  He  said  that  he  was 
amazed  to  read  that  anyone  should  deny 
that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  buying  textiles  for 
relief.  He  stated  that  he  had  a  couple 
of  conferences  with  Mr.  Dewey  Ander¬ 
son,  a  State  Department  official  in  charge 
of  certain  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations,  and 
with  Mr.  Udell,  then  Chief  of  the  Textile 
and  Clothing  Procurement,  now  resigned, 
and  also  with  a  Mr.  Konhaim,  successor 
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to  Mr.  Udell,  when  Mr.  Anderson  was  also 
present. 

In  this  letter,  Mr.  Ackerman  says: 

Mr.  Konhaim  told  me  that  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
purchases  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  not  use  do¬ 
mestic  wool,  but  would  use  foreign  wool. 
He  added  that  he  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  were 
engaged  in  a  relief  task,  and  not  in  tinker¬ 
ing  with  the  domestic  economy. 

At  a  further  point  in  the  letter  Mr. 
Ackerman  says: 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  Procurement  Chief,  Mr. 
Konhaim,  told  me  he  would  not  use  domestic 
wool  in  buying  relief  fabrics,  but  would  use 
foreign  wool,  saving  in  original  costs  and 
tariff.  He  said  that  the  suggestion  that  do¬ 
mestic  wool  be  used  in  relief  fabrics  was  one 
of  those  panaceas,  and  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
was  engaged  in  a  relief  task  and  not  in  tinker¬ 
ing  with  the  domestic  economy. 

This  makes  it  plain  that  if  anything 
is  to  be  done  to  insure  that  this  surplus 
supply  of  wool  which  the  Government 
already  owns  in  the  United  States  is  used 
in  supplying  these  needs,  it  has  to  be 
done  by  action  of  the  Congress.  The 
way  at  hand  is  to  write  it  into  this  bill. 
The  opportunity  exists,  because  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bill  as  finally  agreed  to 
provided  that  Congress  may  say  some¬ 
thing  about  “the  character”  of  its  con¬ 
tributions. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Konhaim  has  no 
interest  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
country,  but  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  Congress  do  have  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
-country  and  we  have  the  bills  to  pay. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
country.  Just  in  the  past  10  days  there 
has  come  from  the  Tariff  Commission  a 
very  disturbing  report  on  the  wool  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  It  is  report 
No.  3  in  the  War  Changes  in  Industry 
series,  dated  May  1944. 

The  Tariff  Commission  takes  note  of 
the  possibility  that  some  of  the  surplus 
wool  owned  by  the  United  States  might 
be  used  in  the  relief  program.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  unless  that  is 
done  the  domestic  economy  in  wool  faces 
a  break-down.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  any  attempt  to  protect  it  by 
a  subsidy  or  by  a  protective  tariff  flies 
in  the  face  of  other  policies  of  the  present 
administration.  So  this  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  study  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  in  spite  of  whatever  obstacles  exist, 
nevertheless  the  opportunity  to  use  some 
of  this  surplus  wool  in  foreign  relief  has 
merit. 

Therefore,  if  this  amendment  or  an 
amendment  along  that  line  is  offered  to¬ 
morrow,  I  trust  it  will  have  the  support 
of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 


and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  earlier  in  the  day 
and  include  therein  a  statement  from 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  also 
one  from  Commissioner  Culberson,  and 
a  newspaper  article  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  there¬ 
in  an  address  delivered  by  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land  before  the  Institute  of 
Transportation,  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  and  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance.  I  have  submitted 
this  to  the  Public  Printer  and  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  will  make  three  and  one- 
third  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
at  a  cost  of  $166.40.  The  material  has 
been  carefully  collected  and  I  think  it  is 
valuable  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  by  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  on  three  subjects 
and  to  include  therein  statements  and 
excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  '  / 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wigglesworth]  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  this  afternoon  and  include  there¬ 
in  excerpts  from  hearings  and  other 
documents;  and  further  that  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  therein  a  comment  by  Raymond 
Lonergan,  from  the  editorial  page  of 
Labor  of  June  3,  1944. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran] 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  therein  a  radio 
address;  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Weiss]  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  and  include  therein  a 
letter  from  Ernie  Pyle;  and  that  I  be  per- 
I  mitted  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
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therein  certain  excerpts  from  newspaper 
editorials,  and  so  forth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  be  permitted 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  an  address  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federated  Merchants  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May 
30  edition  of  the  Toledo  Legal  News,  also 
a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  May  22 
edition  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  further  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  an 
article  from  the  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
Herald. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  radio  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION  AT 
THE  PEACE  TABLE 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  war  ends  peace  treaties  will  be  made 
by  the  United  States  with  the  defeated 
nations.  There  should  be  congressional 
representation  at  the  peace  table.  Had 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  seen  fit  to  in¬ 
clude  representatives  of  both  parties  in 
Congress  in  the  last  peace  delegation  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  treaty  would  have 
been  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  I  have 
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today  introduced  a  resolution  which  re¬ 
quests  the  President  to  appoint  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  commission  or  commis¬ 
sions  selected  to  negotiate  the  peace 
treaties  or  agreements  at  the  close  of 
the  present  war.  The  resolution  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  congressional  delegation 
be  equally  divided  between  Democratic 
and  Republican  Members.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  the  commission  selected 
to  negotiate  the  peace  treaties  will  pro¬ 
duce  executive-legislative  cooperation  so 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  The  passage  of  the  resolution  I 
have  introduced  will  be  most  helpful  in 
the  formation  of  treaties  and  will  ensure 
more  favorable  reception  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  reached  at  the  close  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  We  must  have  greater  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  legislative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  branches  of  the  Government  in 
the  making  of  treaties. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  think  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  is  both  timely  and 
constructive.  I  commend  him  for  mak¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Talbot,  for  June  2,  3,  and  5, 
on  account  of  business. 

To  Mr.  Hess  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cole 
of  New  York) ,  for  4  days,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  Stigler,  for  Saturday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  his  brother. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
quotations  and  excerpts  from  certain 
state  documents,  from  Mr.  Churchill’s 
speech,  and  from  press  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  3,  1944,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

(Tuesday,  June  6,  1944) 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  6,  1944,  to  begin 
public  hearings  on  bills  extending  the 
Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act. 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 
(Tuesday,  June  13,  1944) 

The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries  will  continue  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  4486,  relative  to  the 
post-war  disposition  of  merchant  vessels, 
on  Tuesday,  June  13,  1944,  at  10  a.  m. 

Persons  desiring  to  be  heard  should 
notify  the  clerk  of  the  committee  in 
writing  as  soon  as  possible. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1604.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a.  proposed  bill  to 
amend  section  327  (h)  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 

1605.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Investigation  and  Research,  transmitting 
a  summary  of  a  report  on  Federal  regulatory 
restrictions  upon  motor  and  water  carriers 
(H.  Doc.  No.  637);  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
provide  for  the  extension  and  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  to  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service  in  the  Department  Of  Justice; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.  R.  4937.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  defense  aid  (Lend-lease), 
for  the  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1591).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the.  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FULMER:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  4911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1592) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURDOCK: 

H.  R.  4932.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4,  7, 
and  17  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  (53  Stat.  1187)  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  in  which  amendatory  con¬ 
tracts  may  be  made,  and  for  other  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation. 

By  Mr.  DICKSTEIN: 

H.  R.  4933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1943;  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  R.  4934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1943;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BULWINKLE: 

H.  R.  4935.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
multiple  taxation  of  air  commerce,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

H.  R.  4936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  refund 
of  certain  interest  paid  by  veterans  on  loans 
secured  by  adjusted-service  certificates,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 

H.  R.  4938.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  black-market  operations  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia: 

H.  R.  4939.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
agricultural  land  utilization  by  assisting  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  drain¬ 
age  works  in  the  humid  areas  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FARRINGTON : 

H.  R.  4940.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  United  States  under  a  quota 
for  Koreans,  persons  of  the  Korean  race,  to 
make  them  racially  eligible  for  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.  R.  4941.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  of 
operation  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942  and  the  Stabilization  Act  of  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  1942,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  congressional 
representatives  on  any  commission  which 
treats  with  peace  treaties  or  agreements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKSTEIN: 

H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  admission  of  political  or  religious 
refugees  of  continental  Europe  into  areas 
within  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  free 
ports  for  refugees;  to  the  Committee  on  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  GILLIE: 

H.  Res.  577.  Resolution  authorizing  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  shortage  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN: 

H.  Res.  578.  Resolution  authorizing  an  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  shortage  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah: 

H.  Res.  579.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Roads  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  current  session, 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  2426)  to  supplement  the 
Federal-Aid  Road  Act,  approved  July  11,  1916, 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.  R.  4942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Lum 
Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Lum  Jacobs;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.  R.  4943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nettie  Peters;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 

H.  R.  4944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  F. 
Birt;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  GORSKI: 

H.  R.  4945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myles 
Perz;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  McGEHEE: 

H.  R.  4946.  A  bill  to  reimburse  certain 
aviation  cadets  and  former  aviation  cadets 
for  the  value  of  personal  property  lost  or 
damaged  as  the  result  of  a  fire  at  Carroll 
College,  Helena,  Mont.,  on  January  8,  1944; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Uiftierclause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers-  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred,  as  follows: 

5781.  By  Mr.  KELLEY:  Petition  of  certain 
doctors  and  other  citizens  of  Torrance,  Pa., 
favoring  the  commissioning  of  X-ray  tech¬ 
nicians  as  officers  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  and  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Nav^-fo 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

5782.  Also,  petition  of  the  P^ffhsylvania 
Federation  of  Women's  Club§,^lrging  support 
of  the  Thomas  bill,  S.  1630fto  provide  for  a 
broad  publicly  supported  educational  pro¬ 
gram;  to  the  Con^imtee  on  Education. 

5783.  Also,  .petition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federatmp^of  Women’s  Clubs,  urging  the 
settipg'up  of  a  United  Nations  council  to  pro¬ 
ceed with  the  formation  of  the  general  Inter¬ 


national  organization  foreshadowed  in  the 
Moscow  Declaration  and  the  Connally  resolu¬ 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5784.  By  Mr.  MYERS:  Petition  of  sundry 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  protesting 
against  House  bill  2082,  providing  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  prohibition;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

5785.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Local 
No.  685,  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.,  United  Automobile, 
Aircraft,  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  support  of 
the  President’s  request  for  continuation  of 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

6786.  Also,  petition  of  Local  No.  44,  U.  A. 
W.-C.  I.  O.,  United  Automobile^Mfcraft,  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Wor>drs  of  America, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 


with  reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5787.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman,  Cen¬ 
tral  Joint  Committee  of  the  Coalition  Party, 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  Cayetano 
Coll  y  Cuchi’s  speech;  to  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

5788.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  pe¬ 
titioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
tax  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

5789.  Also,  petition  of  the  Texas  Motor 
Transportation  Association,  Inc.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  relinquishment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  Texas  State  Employment 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix,^ 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  own  remarks  jon  three  different 
subjects  in  the  Appendix;  in  one  to  in¬ 
clude  therein  a  speech  by  Wendell 
Berge,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
in  the  other  two  to  include  certain  ex¬ 
cerpts.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ofaered. 

THere  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

TOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937) 
making  appropriations  for  defense  aid 
(lend-lease) ,  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4937,  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  Act, 
1945,  with  Mr.  Whittington  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  Chair  advise  us  as  to  the 
status  of  the  time  remaining  for  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  end  of  the 
debate  on  June  2  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  had  consumed 
1  hour  and  41  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  had  con¬ 
sumed  2- hours  and  42  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  If  I  may 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  gentleman  has  the  advantage  to  the 
extent  of  1  hour  and  1  minute. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  There  now 
being  1  hour  and  45  minutes  left  today, 
taking  out  the  1  hour  and  1  minute  would 
leave  44  minutes,  of  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  be  entitled  to  22  minutes;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  believe  that  is  the  way 
it  would  figure. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  the  time  now  to  be  distributed 
would  be  allotted  22  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  and  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  have  the  remainder  of  the 
time  between  now  and  2  o’clock. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  seems  to  be  the 
way  it  figures. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  desire  to  use 
time  now? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


|  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
had  the  floor  yesterday  I  stated  that  we 
did  not  have  satisfactory  support,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  items  contained  in  the 
lend-lease  estimate  and  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
estimate.  Certain  documents  have  been 
furnished  us  from  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  since  I  started  to  take  the 
floor  yesterday.  Those  documents  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  clear  up  the  situation. 
The  price  of  one  type  of  food,  according 
to  the  information  I  have  from  the  War 
Food  Administration  itself,  is  apt  to  go 
up;  the  price  of  all  the  other  items  that 
are  included  has  gone  down.  The  only 
item  that  has  gone  up  at  all  has  been 
milk  and  related  products,  condensed 
milk,  milk  powder,  and  butter  items. 

Whether  they  will  go  up  from  now  on, 
I  do  not  know.  The  other  items  involved, 
like  pork,  beef,  and  lard,  have  gone  down 
very  materially;  so  has  cheese,  and  they 
are  away  below  the  figures  and  the  prices 
that  were  quoted  in  February.  Under  the 
circumstances,  there  will  be  four  to  five 
hundred  million  dollars  of  surplus  funds, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  lend-lease  item  and 
forty  to  fifty  million  dollars  of  surplus 
funds,  before  they  get  through,  in  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  item. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
a  motion  to  cut  the  lend-lease  item  or 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  item,  for  the  reason 
they  are  so-called  war  items  and  items 
involving  foreign  relief.  I  am  going  to 
put  it  square-toed  up  to  these  depart¬ 
ments  to  buy  these  things  for  what  they 
ought  to  buy  them  for  and  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  to  us  on  what  they  have  done.  It  is 
up  to  them' now.  I  am  going  to  leave  it 
up  to  them  rather  than  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  myself  to  keep  the  situation 
clean  and  to  keep  the  prices  of  these 
things  down  insofar  as  they  can  and  save 
some  of  this  money  for  the  Treasury. 

Instead  of  going  on  the  spot  myself,  I 
am  leaving  them  on  the  spot.  Frankly, 
it  is  a  spot  because  almost  every  one  of 
these  prices  is  today  below  the  February 
quotation  and  every  single  one  of  these 
prices  is  below  what  they  are  asking  for 
at  this  moment.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  going  to  leave  it  up  to  them 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  job  they  do.  It 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  face  criticism  because  of  oppo¬ 
sition  or  because  of  any  attempt  to  cut 
a  war  appropriation,  nor  do  I  care  to 
put  them  on  the  spot  in  reference  to 
this  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  proposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  want  them  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute,  in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  they  have  bought  ma¬ 
terial  they  should  not  have  bought  or 
paid  prices  they  should  not  have  paid? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  in  a  great  many 
cases  they  have  bought  and  paid  more 
than  they  should. 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  has  been  bought 
that  should  not  have  been  bought? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  could;  yes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  And  what 
price  they  paid  that  should  not  have 
been  paid? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  will  give  one  little  illus¬ 
tration  of  prices  that  have  been  paid. 
Cheese  on  the  New  York  market  today 
is  26.4  cents  a  pound.  On  this  proposi¬ 
tion  they  have  figured  34  cents  for  cheese. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  permit  this  inquiry?  Those 
things  have  been  purchased,  have  they? 

Mr.  TABER.  Those  things  have  been 
purchased  and  the  prices  that  are  built 
up  here  are  larger  than  the  prices  on 
the  market  has  been. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute.  What  the  gentle¬ 
man  says  is  very  true — that  prices  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  were  more  than  cheese  was 
bringing  in  the  open  market,  but  Colonel 
Olmstead  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  in  response  to  questions  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  he 
stated  that  cheese  was  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  which  required  exceptional  care 
in  packing  and  protection  for  shipment 
and  that  the  prices  quoted  were  the  low¬ 
est  prices  at  which  cheese  could  be 
bought,  packaged,  and  delivered  to  ship- 
side  in  a  condition  ready  for  shipment 
overseas.  As  I  recall  it,  the  gentleman 
did  not  take  issue  with  Colonel  Olmstead 
on  that  point  at  the  time. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  did  not  have  his  figures 
at  that  time.  I  have  them  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute  in  order  to  permit  him  to  answer. 

Mr.  TABER.  They  are  above  the 
prices  that  are  quoted  in  here.  His  set¬ 
up  is  based  on  the  month  of  February 
prices  and  his  figures  are  based  on  110 
percent  of  February  prices,  whereas  at 
the  present  time  instead  of  being  higher 
than  the  February  prices  they  are  about 
88  percent  of  the  February  prices. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  gentleman  claims  that 
too  large  a  price  was  paid  for  cheese? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Here  is  the 
statement  made  to  the  committee,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit; 

Cheese:  For  the  usual  type  of  American 
cheese,  the  W.  F.  A.  price,  including  the  cost 
of  export  packaging,  runs  between  28  and 
30  cents  a  pound. 

Packed  for  the  domestic  trade,  It  may  be 
possible  to  procure  it  at  27%  cents  a  pound 
or  lower.  The  budget  figure  was  intended 
to  be  based  upon  a  cost  of  30  cents  per 
pound,  which  would  give  a  total  of  about 
$12,000,000  for  18,000  metric  tons. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  the 
Government  has  not  paid  too  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 
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Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  the  situation  that  was  presented  to 
us  with  the  statement  that  came  in  yes¬ 
terday.  The  figure  on  cheese  for  this 
purpose  is  practically  34  *4  cents  on  the 
basis  of  what  this  cheese  was  figured  at. 
The  gentleman  will  see  that  in  the  col¬ 
umn  “Estimated  average  price  per 
pound’’  that  that  was  what  the  thing  was 
figured  on.  I  do  not  know  how  there  can 
be  any  answer  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute.  The  schedule  submitted  to  us 
yesterday  shows  that  the  W.  F.  A.  sales 
price  for  the  month  of  February  per 
pound,  without  the  10  percent  allowed, 
was  0.30639,  including  packaging,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  storage.  There  is  the  es¬ 
timate  and  it  shows  that  every  possible 
economy  was  practiced  in  the  purchase 
of  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 

Mr.  TABER.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  next  column, 
he  will  see  the  price  at  which  the  esti¬ 
mate  was  figured.  That  is  a  little  over 
34  cents. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  in¬ 
cludes  10  percent  which  is  always  added 
in  anticipation  of  any  change  that  may 
be  made  in  quotations  before  the  com¬ 
modity  can  be  purchased. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  we  know  at  this 
time  that  instead  of  a  rise  there  has  been 
a  drop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute.  We  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  and  we  do  not  know  now,  which 
direction  the  market  will  take  in  the 
future.  Contingencies  cannot  always  be 
anticipated  but  we  must  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  them  as  is  the  custom  in  pro¬ 
curement. 

I  trust  the  gentleman  will  not  object 
to  paying  a  higher  price  if  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  it  at  the  lower  price. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  proposing  that  we 
let  this  gentleman  give  us  an  accounting 
on  what  his  operations  are,  and  I  am 
suggesting  that  he  go  on  the  spot  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  expecting  him  to  buy 
the  stuff  for  the  lowest  possible  market 
price. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Colonel 
Olmstead  has  been  buying  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  for  lend-lease  and  for 
other  Government  agencies,  and  it  has 
never  been  charged,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  himself  would  charge,, 
that  he  has  ever  paid  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute.  Colonel  Olmstead  is  ready  at 
any  time  to  make  an  accounting  and  will 
appear  before  the  committee  on  call. 
If  the  gentleman  has  any  inquiries  at 
any  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  call  him. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  in  hope,  having  had 
his  attention  called  to  these  items  and  to 
the  discrepancies  that  seem  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  present  market  and  the  drift 
of  the  market  all  the  way  through,  that 


it  will  result  in  very  careful  operation  of 
these  funds. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  said  “discrepancies  that 
seem  to  exist,”  because  they  certainly 
are  not  apparent. 

Mr.  TABER.  Oh,  there  are  quite  deci¬ 
sive  discrepancies  between  the  market 
and  the  estimate. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  not  indicated  them. 

Mr.  TABER.  Oh,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  sound  legislation  must  be  based  on 
accurate  information.  In  all  discussions 
of  legislation  inaccuracies  will  creep  in¬ 
evitably  into  debate,  and  that  was  true 
particularly  of  some  of  the  debate  yester¬ 
day.  Through  inadvertence,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  statements  were  made  on  the  floor 
which  on  careful  investigation  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  For  that  reason 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  corrections  of 
statements  on  two  or  three  subjects 
dealt  with  yesterday,  merely  to  keep  the 
record  straight. 

At  the  time  the  Committee  rose  my 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  had  just 
completed  a  discussion  of  the  wool  situa¬ 
tion  and  on  the  presumed  commitment 
of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  take  over  certain 
wool  or  woolen  products  which  under  his 
impression  had  been  contracted  for  by 
other  Government  agencies  and  which 
were  now  presumably  to  be  charged  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  discussing  in 
detail  the  wool  situation,  explaining  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  threat  to 
Australia,  at  the  time  when  the  Japanese 
line  was  steadily  sweeping  forward  in  an 
ever-widening  circle  of  conquest,  and  it 
seemed  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
Australia  would  be  taken — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  the  masterly  and  heroic 
work  of  General  MacArthur’s  men  saved 
it — in  order  to  keep  the  supply  of  wool 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  to  supply  our  own  forces,  a 
directive  was  issued  to  obtain  1,000,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  for  a  stock  pile  in  the 
United  States.  The  letter,  which  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  to 
quote,  goes  on  then  to  explain  how  this 
stock  pile  was  accumulated,  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  was  accumulated, 
and  the  amount  on  hand  at  this  time. 
I  will  insert  the  full  letter  in  the  Record 
at  a  later  date. 

The  second  point  at  issue  was  whether 
or  not  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  obligated,  either 
technically,  legally,  morally,  or  otherwise, 
to  take  over  wool  or  other  supplies  which 
had  been  procured  or  contracted  for  by 
its  predecessor  organization  before  it 
came  into  being.  The  contention  of  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend  from  South 
Dakota  was  that  while  technically  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  had  purchased  nothing,  had 
made  no  contracts  to  purchase,  having 
no  money  with  which  to  purchase,  that 
conceding  these  facts,  it  was  morally 
bound  to  take  over — and  eventually 
would  take  over — supplies  which  had 
been  arranged  for  by  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration. 


It  appears  from  a  detailed  statement 
which  I  have  here,  and  which  I  will  in¬ 
sert  in  the  Record,  that  not  only  was 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  without  funds  for  such 
purpose,  without  authority  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  or  commitments,  and  did  not  make 
commitments,  but  that  it  will  under  no 
circumstances  receive  any  goods  which 
have  been  contracted  for  or  procured  by 
any  other  United  States  agency. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  then  is  to  be  done 
with  the  goods  which  have  been  or  are 
being  purchased  by  O.  F.  F.  R.  O.  and  by 
F.  E.  A.? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  -The  Army 
has  now  on  hand  funds  with  which  it  is 
distributing  such  supplies.  Eighty-one 
million  dollars  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose  up  to  this  time  for  the  period 
which  will  end  June  30,  1944. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  that  connection 
that  the  distribution  and  allotment  of 
such  supplies  by  the  United  States  Army 
in  Italy — and  that  is  where  the  goods 
are  beii^g  shipped — is  not  a  gift,  but  the 
Army  has  already  received  in  Italian  ex¬ 
change  payment  for  more  than  half  the 
amount  which  it  is  distributing,  and 
which  it  will,  in  turn,  use  in  employing 
Italian  services. 

I  merely  advert  to  that  phase  of  it 
because  it  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
note  that  wherever  possible  every  item 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine  or  other  sup¬ 
plies  distributed  by  the  United  States 
through  any  agency  for  any  purpose,  is 
to  be  paid  for  if  the  recipient  is  in  a 
position  to  pay.  The  Army  will  continue 
this  allocation  and  disbursement  of  sup¬ 
plies  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  into 
operation.  The  testimony  here  is  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  of  these  accumu¬ 
lated  supplies,  and  there  is  not  now  suffi¬ 
cient  of  this  wool  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers,  and  about  which  this  discussion 
revolves,  on  hand  or  under  contract  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Army,  much  less 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  So  it  is  conclusive  that 
under  no  circumstances  is  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
committed,  or  will  be  committed  for 
such  purposes  or  charges,  and  there  is  no 
possible  chance  that  it  will  receive  any 
of  the  stock-pile  goods  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
record  clear  in  this  respect,  that  I  was 
not  objecting  to  any  pre-U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
planning;  I  merely  thought  it  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  it  should  be  said  that  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  had  no  commitments,  moral  or 
otherwise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
record  through  all  the  trade  papers  prior 
to  the  actual  creation  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
showed  that  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  was 
being  referred  to,  and  that  the  dress  de¬ 
signers  and  the  stylists  and  the  textile 
manufacturers  were  being  told  that  this 
was  for  the  relief  program.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  think  it  a  good 
thing  to  have  some  planning  and  figur¬ 
ing  before  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  actually  came 
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into  the  field — I  have  no  objection  to 
that — but  it  does  seem  to  me  wrong 
to  say  that  no  commitments  have  been 
made  in  behalf  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  if  that 
is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Army  program,  of 
course,  is  different  from  that  of  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.,  and  I  am  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  Army’s  procurement  program. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  Army 
is  absorbing  and  will  continue  to  absorb 
any  such  goods  which  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  or  contracted  for  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Army  has  its  own 
procurement  program  through  the 
Quartermaster  General.  But  as  to  the 
pre-U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bids  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  26,  such  as  the 
bids  opened  on  the  17th  of  March  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  does  not 
procure  for  the  Army — the  Army  pro¬ 
cures  directly.  The  bids  that  were 
opene.d  for  the  Treasury  Department 
were  for  40,000  wool  dresses.  The  story 
as  reported  by  Mary  Lyon  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  March  26  distinctly  said  that 
this  was  in  connection  with  the  plans 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Administration.  Then  it  went 
on  to  discuss  this  procurement  program 
and  say  that  it  was  the  design,  the  plan, 
the  set-up  for  the  millions  of  garments 
in  the  larger  orders  that  would  follow. 
Therefore,  clearly  the  trade  understood 
that  it  w’as  for  the  United  Nations  relief 
program.  The  story  refers  to  the  fact 
that  one  maker  had  been  instrumental 
in  planning  and  styling  items  for  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  so  forth,  so  that 
clearly  the  trade  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  designing  and  styling 
and  these  bids  for  the  40,000  dresses 
were  for  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  trade 
speaks  of  relief  supplies  and  relief  dis¬ 
tribution  without  attempting  to  make  a 
technical  distinction.  I  can  very  readily 
understand  from  the  data  which  the 
gentleman  has  before  him,  how  he  might 
have  misunderstood  or  might  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  situation.  I  am  sure  he  will 
join  with  the  entire  committee  in  gratifi¬ 
cation  that  such  forebodings  are  without 
foundation. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  convinced  that  I 
misunderstood  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  committee  misunderstood.  I 
think  the  committee  passed  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  was  given  to  them  that  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  had  itself  made  no  commit¬ 
ments,  that  it  had  no  funds. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right,  and  a  careful  investigation  bears 
out  that  fact. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  obviously  had  no  funds 
because  none  had  been  appropriated 
to  it. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  think  that 
was  the  understanding  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  But  the  story  runs  clear 
through  that  some  commitments  had 
been  made  for  a  program  that  was  to  be 
picked  up  and  taken  over  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
That  is  one  phase  of  the  wool  story,  and 
it  is  significant  only  as  it  bears  on  another 


phase.  The  other  phase  is  that  officials 
of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  have  told  people  ‘con¬ 
nected  with  the  wool  industry,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  American  Wool  Council, 
that  they  do  not  contemplate  using  do¬ 
mestic  wool  for  supplying  these  raw  wool 
needs.  Entirely  apart  from  whether  or 
not  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’  had  made  any  com¬ 
mitments  or  any  commitments  had  been 
made  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  should  now 
take  action  to  see  to  it  that  the  huge 
stockpiles  of  wool  which  the  Government 
has  purchased  and  owns  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  program. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota  whether  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  because  some  trade  magazine 
has  one  set  of  information  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  another  set  of  information, 
the  committee  is  all  wrong  and  the  trade 
magazines  are  right? 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 
The  Treasury  Department,  as  a  matter 
of  record,  opened  bids  on  the  17th  of 
March  for  40,000  wool  dresses. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  For  whom?  For 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  seen  copies  of  some 
of  the  requests  for  the  bids  that  were 
put  out. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  But  was  it  for  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  relying  on  a  re¬ 
port  in  any  trade  magazine  for  that.  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  will  read  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday,  March  26,  he 
will  find  that  these  bids  were  opened  by 
the  Treasury  Department  for  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  program. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  For  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
program? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Because  the  paper  said 
so? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  speaking  of  the  article  appear- 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  the 
effect  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  had  bought 
some  dresses? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  did  not  say  that  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  bought  the  dresses.  I  said  that 
the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  opened  some  bids  for 
them. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley  in  a  letter 
over  his  signature  dated  May  29, 1944,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Honorable  Sol  Bloom, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  specifically  denied  that  story.  I 
quote  from  that  letter: 

At  the  specific  request  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  some  dresses  are  being  purchased  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  distribution  by  the  United 
Nations  army  to  meet  civil  needs  during  mili¬ 
tary  operations  for  the  liberation  of  Europe. 


That  is  what  the  official  record  shows 
and  that  is  what  is  being  done.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Rabaut]  is  right.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  certainly  ought 
not  to  place  some  newspaper  article  or 
rumor  against  the  statements  of  these 
officials  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CASE.  Has  the  committee  con¬ 
sulted  the  Treasury  Department  and 
asked  them  for  whom  they  made  this 
procurement  or  called  for  these  bids  that 
were  opened  on  the  17th  of  March? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  All  we  know  is  that 
they  are  not  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  That  is 
all  we  know.  That  is  what  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  I  say,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  that  meets  the  issue 
at  all. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  What  is  the  issue  the 
gentleman  brings  up,  if  we  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  question  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at 
this  time?  What  is  the  issue?  Let  the 
gentleman  state  the  issue. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  if  somebody  does  a  little  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  if  they  can,  before 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  comes  into  the  picture. 
But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  anybody 
should  try  to  hoodwink  the  Congress  by 
saying  that  some  advance  planning  was 
not  done.  But  that  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  issue  of  whether  this  pattern 
of  planning  is  to  be  followed  and  the 
use  of  shoddy  continued  and  foreign 
wools  purchased  when  the  Government 
already  owns  huge  stocks  of  wool,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Who  is  doing  the 
hoodwinking?  Let  us  get  specific  on 
the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  hoodwinking  comes 
in  when  Members  of  Congress  are  mis¬ 
led  into  making  statements  that  pro¬ 
curement  plans  are  not  being  made  for 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  By  whom  was  the 
Congress  misled?  The  gentleman  just 
said  the  Congress  was  misled. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  cited  yesterday  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Luther  A.  Johnson],  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bloom],  those  statements  being  made  on 
the  23d  of  March,  and  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  that  was  made  yesterday,  that 
no  commitments  had  been  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  or  that  no  pro¬ 
gram  was  being  set  up. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  We  are  still  saying 
that. 

Mr.  CASE.  Well,  then,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Udell  which  I  read 
into  the  record  yesterday  and  will  note 
that  in  the  preliminary  procurement 
program  no  consideration  was  being 
given  to  the  use  of  the  wool  stocks  al¬ 
ready  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  my  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
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kota,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota  yesterday,  he 
quoted  a  paragraph  from  the  remarks  I 
made  in  the  House  when  the  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  authorization  bill  was  being  con¬ 
sidered,  to  the  effect  that  no  commit¬ 
ments  whatever  had  been  made  by  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  My  exact  statement  which  the 
gentleman  quoted  was  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  with  regard 
to  clothing,  I  will  say  that  no  commitment^ 
whatever  have  been  made  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
Until  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
spent,  there  will  be  no  obligation,  no  com¬ 
mitments  of  any  kind  for  any  material  what¬ 
ever.  We  are  assured  of  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentle¬ 
man  yesterday  quoted  that  statement 
with  the  inference  that  I  had  been  de¬ 
ceived  and  misled  and  that  it  was  incor¬ 
rect,  I  have  made  a  further  investigation 
and  checked  on  that  matter  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  statement  which  I 
made  at  the  time  we  considered  this  bill 
was  true  in  all  respects  and  that  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken  in  his  fears  and 
that  his  fears  are  unfounded  and  he  is 
looking  for  bogeys  which  he  cannot  find. 
The  statement  which  I  made  was  true 
and  I  adhere  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  10  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  desire  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  briefly,  in  order  to  comment  on  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  have  in  my  hands  a  letter  by  F.  Eugene 
Ackerman,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
American  Wool  Council,  Inc.,  at  1450 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Is  he  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army  or  in 
any  way  officially  connected  with  the 
United  States  Government? 

Mr.  CASE.  He  is  a  prominent  man 
in  the  wool  industry  and  director  of  the 
American  Wool  Council. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  He  has  no 
Army  or  Government  affiliations? 

Mr.  CASE.  No;  but  he  had  been  in 
contact  with  Dewey  Anderson,  of  the 
State  Department,  Mr.  Konhaim,  and 
Mr.  Udel,  F.  E.  A.  officials,  and  his  let¬ 
ter  is  based  on  their  statements  to  him. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  really 
think  the  gentleman,  if  he  is  going  to 
quote  any  statements  here,  should  quote 
official  statements  by  those  in  positions 
to  speak  authoritatively. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  letter  refers  to  state¬ 
ments  by  the  officials  of  the  Government 
in  responsible  positions.  His  letter  says: 

I  read  with  considerable  amazement  this 
morning  that  Representative  Luther  A. 
Johnson  of  Texas  denied  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bought 
textiles  for  relief.  This  is  Saturday  morning. 
My  office  is  closed,  so  I  do  not  have  access  to 
my  flies.  On  my  desk,  however,  are  bids 
asked  for  by  the  Procurement  Division  of 
the  Treasury  for  fabrics  to  be  used  for  relief. 

It  is  a  rather  long  letter  and  I  cannot 
read  it  all  right  now.  It  concludes  by 
saying: 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  statement.  Either 


U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  hiding  behind  some  techni¬ 
cality  or  else  he  has  been  entirely  misin¬ 
formed. 

If  permission  can  be  secured  when  we 
return  to  the  House,  I  will  place  the  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

American  Wool  Council,  Inc., 

1450  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1944. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  read  with  consider¬ 
able  amazement  this  morning  that  Repre¬ 
sentative  Johnson  of  Texas  dented  that  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  was  buying  textiles  for  relief.  This 
is  Saturday  morning  and  my  office  is  closed 
so  I  do  not  have  access  to  my  files.  I  do  have 
on  my  desk,  however,  bids  asked  by  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  the  Treasury  for  fab¬ 
rics  to  be  used  for  relief.  By  some  hoeus 
pocus  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  prove  that  the 
Army  is  distributing  these  goods,  but  when 
the  Army  orders  goods  it  orders  them  through 
the  Quartermaster  Department. 

Senator  O’Mahoney  is  conversant  with 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations  and  has  had  con¬ 
ferences  with  Dewey  Anderson,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  in  charge  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  In 
fact,  he  arranged  two  engagements  for  me 
with  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  one  with  Mr.  Udell,  then 
chief  of  textile  and  clothing  procurement, 
now  resigned,  and  one  in  which  Mr.  Konhaim, 
his  successor,  was  present  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Konhaim  told  me  that  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
purchases  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  not  use  do¬ 
mestic  wool  but  would  use  foreign  wool.  He 
added  that  he  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  were  engaged 
in  a  relief  task,  and  not  in  tinkering  with 
the  domestic  economy.  He  added  that  the 
suggestion  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  use  wool  of 
domestic  origin  was  a  panacea. 

With  Byron  Wilson  I  called  on  the  textile 
buyer  for  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  buying  relief  fabrics.  I  do  not  have 
his  name  this  moment,  but  will  get  it.  He 
said  the  bids  asked  were  for  O.  F.  F.  R.  O., 
predecessor  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  expressed 
disgust  at  the  character  of  the  materials. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  investi¬ 
gating  wool  less  than  10  days  ago  Kenneth 
Marriner,  Chief  of  Wool  Section,  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Office,  said  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  wanted 
to  use  25  percent  of  the  wool  textile  capacity 
of  the  country  for  relief  but  that  the  War 
Production  Board  was  considering  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  determine  its  effect  on  meeting  do¬ 
mestic  requirements. 

I  have  before  me  dozens  of  clippings  from 
the  press  discussing  the  effect  of  U,  N.  R.  R.  A. 
purchases  on  the  dpmestic  economy  includ¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  speeches  by  Mr.  Udell  be¬ 
fore  trade  gatherings,  and  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  O.  F.  F.  R.  A.’s  task  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Udell.  The  clippings  I  will  mount  on 
Monday  and  send  you.  The  bids  and  the 
statement  I  enclose  with  this  letter. 

I  suggest  that  Dewey  Anderson,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
riner,  Mr.  Konhaim,  and  if  in  order,  Senator 
O ’Mahoney  be  asked  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  committee  on 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations,  which  were  charac¬ 
terized  not  so  long  ago  in  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  York  as  making  this  Nation  the 
largest  producer  of  goods  in  the  world.  In 
the  process  of  accomplishing  this,  by  the  way, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  held  style  shows  to  glorify 
the  kind  of  American  styles  that  are  being 
sent  abroad,  and  has  sent  pictures  to  the 
press  showing  the  models.  There  was,  in  fact, 
a  style  show  scheduled  for  the  day  I  con¬ 
ferred  with  Mr.  Udell,  to  which  I  was  refused 
admittance. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  statement.  Either 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  hiding  behind  some  tech¬ 
nicality,  or  else  he  has  been  entirely  misin¬ 
formed. 

As  a  further  item  Mr.  Youngman  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  furnished 


U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  or  the  War  Production  Board 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  with  a  study  of  Italy’s  tex¬ 
tile  producing  capacity.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the 
Fairchild  Publications,  is,  I  believe,  familiar 
with  some  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  activities  in 
Algiers,  where,  he  told  me,  high-heeled 
pumps  were  sent  for  native  wear. 

Please  forgive  the  typing  of  this  letter.  It 
is  a  remnant  of  my  one  finger  technique  as 
a  Washington  correspondent  in  bygone  days. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  not  lost  my  technique 
for  getting  facts. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  procurement  chief,  Mr. 
Konhaim  told  me  he  would  not  use  domestic 
wool  in  buying  relief  fabrics,  but  would  use 
foreign  wool  saving  in  original  costs  and 
tariff.  He  said  the  proposal  to  use  domestic 
wool  was  a  panacea  and  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
was  engaged  in  a  relief  task  and  was  not 
concerned  with  the  domestic  economy.  He 
said  that  the  suggestion  that  domestic  wool 
be  used  in  relief  fabrics  was  one  of  those 
panaceas  in  which  he  does  not  believe. 

The  Treasury  Procurement,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  everybody  I  have  talked  to, 
have  indicated  or  said  the  fabrics  being  asked 
for — and  here  are  bids  for  ten  or  twelve  mil¬ 
lion  yards — are  for  relief  through  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  If  they  are  to  be  distributed  by  an¬ 
other  agency  the  fact  remains  that  the  wool 
specified — fifty-eights  or  lower  is  foreign 
woo^  and  is  being  imported. 

Further  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  buying  ready-made 
garments  in  the  open  market  or  have  made 
public  inquiry  for  them.  I  urge  that  since 
the  issue  of  veracity  has  been  raised  the 
whole  question  be  aired  by  the  House  sub¬ 
committee.  _  It  will  be  found  that  the  Army 
and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  are  at  swords  point  over 
the  question  unless  my  information  is  en¬ 
tirely  incorrect.  I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  Eugene  Ackerman. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
very  letter  from  which  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  read¬ 
ing  does  not  say  the  purchases  are  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  but  down  further  in  the 
letter,  in  a  very  nice  way,  they  introduce 
the  term  “U.  N.  R.  R.  A.”  But  he  never 
says  the  purchases  are  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
in  the  very  letter  that  the  gentleman 
quotes. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  letter  I  have  before 
me  does  not  say  that,  but  I  have  dozens 
of  clippings  before  me  from  the  press, 
discussing  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  purchases. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Will  the  gentleman 
read  any  part  of  that  letter  which  says 
the  purchases  are  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 
The  gentleman  has  a  chance  right  now. 
Read  any  part  of  the  letter  which  says 
the  purchases  were  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  letter  says,  “Treasury 
Procurement,  the  War  Production  Board, 
everybody  I  have  talked  to  have  indi¬ 
cated  or  said  the  fabrics  being  asked 
for — and  here  are  bids  for  ten  or  twelve 
million  yards — are  for  relief  through 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.” 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
part  of  a  letter  signed  by  Roy  F.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Deputy  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration.  I  will  ju'st  read  this 
part  of  the  letter: 

These  fabrics  are  intended  primarily  for 
distribution  by  the  military  authorities  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  military  responsibility  for 
civilian  relief  in  liberated  areas,  which  will 
last  until  military  considerations  make  It 
possible  for  relief  operations  to  be  turned 
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over  to  civilian  agencies.  Only  that  portion 
of  these  fabrics  (if  any)  that  is  not  listed 
by  the  Army  during  the  period  of  military 
responsibility,  might  eventually  become  avail¬ 
able  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
here  is  an  official  statement  that  there 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  such 
goods  to  supply  even  the  needs  of  the 
Army,  much  less  leave  any  reserves  which 
later  on  might  be  passed  on  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  want  to  know  what 
particular  fabrics  the  letter  refers  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  just  read. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  just  referred  to  that 
particular  part.  I  will  read  you  the 
whole  paragraph  if  you  like. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes;  so  we  can  see  if 
there  is  any  reference  to  the  particular 
fabric.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  letter 
which  refers  to  what  the  specific  thing 
is? 

Mr.  TABER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  will  read  the  whole 
letter.  Let  us  have  the  whole  letter. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Just  read  that  part  of 
it  which  identifies  what  the  fabric  is. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  is  as  follows: 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  correct  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  seems  to  be  generally  current 
and  which  is  reflected  in  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Jesse  Jones.  You  state  that  ‘‘During  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  asked  for 
bids  approximating  8,000,000  yards  of  part- 
wool  fabrics.  These  bids  were  not  sought  by 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  No  supplies  can  be  procured 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  with  United  States  funds 
until  the  United  States  Congress  has  made 
an  appropriation  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  no 
such  appropriation  has  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  That  is  right,  just  what 
you  read  there. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  paragraph  reads 
further: 

The  bids  to  which  you  refer  were  requested 
by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  acting  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  That  is  it.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  TABER.  Then  follows  the  part  I 
read  at  first. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  only  read  the  last  part 
of  that  paragraph,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Those  are  purchases 
for  the  Army. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  answer 
that. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  is  not  the  procurement 
agency  for  the  Army.  The  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Crowley  which  I  read 
into  the  Record  yesterday,  is  to  be  the 
American  Supply  Agency  for  U.  N.  R. 


R.  A.  Now  then,  if  the  Chairman  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  will 
recall  when  members  of  the  Army  Ap¬ 
propriations  Subcommittee  met  with  the 
deficiency  committee,  during  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Crowley  and  some  of  the 
others,  I  specifically  asked  the  question 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  supplies 
that  the  Army  might  have  for  its  relief 
program  during  the  period  of  its  oc¬ 
cupancy,  and  would  they  turn  it  over  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.?  The  answer  was  given 
by  Mr.  Cox  or  Mr.  Crowley  if  my  memory 
is  correct,  that  the  Army  funds  would 
be  reimbursed  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  at  that 
time.  Now,  then,  all  of  that  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  basic  issue  only  to  the  extent 
that  in  the  program  that  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration  in  making  its  procurement  up 
to  this  time,  they  have  not  been  using 
the  wool  which  the  Government  already 
owns.  And  that  procurement,  it  is  clear, 
was  intended  to  be  the  pattern  for  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  They  have  been  purchasing 
additional  foreign  wool  or  using  very 
cheap  shoddy  wool  when  it  might  use 
wool  which  the  Government  already 
owns. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  been 
contending  that  the  Army  quartermaster 
buys  all  the  textiles  that  the  Army  needs. 
That  is  not  correct.  Under  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Army  during  the 
past  month,  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  procuring  textiles  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Army  for  relief  purposes. 
That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  To  sum  up 
the  whole  matter,  we  have  here  conclu¬ 
sive  proof,  by  official  statements,  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  authenticity  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned,  first,  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is 
not  committed,  has  made  no  contracts, 
and  has  made  no  purchases,  and  is  not 
required — morally,  legally,  or  otherwise — 
to  take  any  of  these  goods  that  have  been 
referred  to.  Second,  it  is  shown  that 
even  if  it  were,  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
supply  to  pass  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  a 
pound  of  wool  or  a  yard  of  cloth.  I  must 
confess  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  this  insistence  upon 
a  matter  of  such  little  moment,  when  we 
are  discussing  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  America  and  the  world.  Why  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  support  some  minor  contention 
which,  even  if  established,  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  situation  in  the  slightest,  does 
not  save  a  single  life,  or  win  a  single  bat¬ 
tle,  or  shorten  the  war  by  1  minute? 

Let  us  have  some  perspective  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  matters  in¬ 
volved  in  this  controversy  and  about 
which  there  should  be  no  controversy. 

I  will  put  these  in  the  Record  and 
everyone  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  want  to 
refer  back  to  the  surplus  supply  of  wool. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  refers  to  that  question. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  If  I  am 
not  correct  in  the  statement  will  the 
gentleman  correct  me?  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  there  is  a  big  surplus 
of  wool.  Our  normal  production  is  675,- 
000,000  pounds  a  year  and  we  use  about 
750,000,000  pounds,  in  round  figures. 
Has  the  Surplus  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  been  selling  the  wool  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  million  pounds  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals,  and  that  wool  sold  at  as  much  as 
from  7  to  9  cents  below  the  cost  of  our 
domestic  wool.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Yes;  we 
spent  hours  yesterday  afternoon  discuss¬ 
ing  that  one  thing,  a  matter  which  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  this  bill. 
Some  Member  took  a  vast  amount  of  time 
yesterday  discussing  some  report  of  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  member 
without  at  any  time  touching  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  10  additional  minutes. 

Now,  everything  the  gentleman  said 
may  be  true.  I  am  not  passing  on  that 
because  it  has  no  reference  whatever,  no 
germaneness  ^whatever,  to  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  us  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  But  it  has 
a  relationship? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  cannot 
yield  to  gentlemen  on  related  matters. 
We  would  never  get  to  the  bill  itself — 
whether  or  not  we  have  too  much  wool — 
and  I  concede  we  have  too  much  wool. 

The  question  presented  by  this  bill  is 
whether  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  required  to  pay 
for,  or  will  pay  for,  wool  contracted  for 
by  other  Government  agencies.  The 
carefully  considered  answer  is  “No.” 
And  I  append  the  official  statement  on 
that  point  as  follows: 

F.  E.  A.  PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES  FOR  RELIEF 

When  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Adminis¬ 
tration  came  before  our  committee  in  May 
of  1943  on  the  lend -lease  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  it  was  explained  that 
their  budget  included  funds  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  medical  supplies,  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities  of  life  to  be  available  to  meet 
the  emergency  needs  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tions  in  liberated  areas  as  the  war  pro¬ 
gressed.  Mr.  Stettinius  explained  that  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  procurement  of  such  supplies 
had  been  worked  out  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Belief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  and 
that  lend-lease  funds  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  purchase  them.  Mr.  Stettinius  tes¬ 
tified  as  follows  on  page  19  of  the  hearings 
for  our  committee: 

“In  all  activities  with  regard  to  liberated 
areas  we  are  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Operations.  In  our  budget  we  are 
providing  in  category  7  funds  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  a  minimum  of  certain  types  of 
medical  supplies,  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  of  life  to  be  available  to  meet  the 
emergency  needs  of  the  civilian  populations 
in  liberated  areas  as  determined  by  military 
and  political  necessity.  This  program  has 
been  developed  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Opera¬ 
tions  and  has  been  reviewed  by  lend-lease. 
The  War  Department  has  agreed  that  it  is 
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necessary  to  make  provision  for  liberated 
areas.  The  articles  and  commodities  ac¬ 
quired  under  this  program  will  not  be  locked 
up  in  a  warehouse  unavailable  for  any  other 
purpose.  These  items  will  rather  represent 
a  claim  against  a  fungible  and  fluid  stream 
of  lend-lease  procurement  subject  to  diver¬ 
sion  to  meet  more  pressing  demands  of  a 
military  or  domestic  nature  should  they  de¬ 
velop.  Goods  acquired  under  this  program 
will  be  supplied  to  liberated  areas  as  the 
military  and  political  needs  develop. 

“In  addition  to  the  specific  program  in¬ 
cluded  in  category  7  for  liberated  areas,  the 
requirements  of  these  areas  constitute  an 
important  contingency  which  may  require 
the  expenditure  of  funds  from  category  9  to 
start  the  operations  in  liberated  areas  which 
will  be  necessary  to  back  up  and  support  our 
military  forces.  If  the  Allied  armies  should 
invade,  it  might  become  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  military  and  political  necessity  that 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  population  be  met, 
that  arsenals  destroyed  by  a  retreating  enemy 
army  be  restored  to  production  for  the  United 
Nations,  that  public  utilities  be  rebuilt  to 
supply  necessary  services  to  our  troops,  that 
transportation  systems  to  move  military  and 
essential  supplies  be  put  back  into  operation, 
that  agricultural  resources  be  restored  to  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that  in  general  the  liberated 
areas  be  enabled  to  make  their  own  contri¬ 
bution  in  services,  supplies,  and  troops  to  the 
ultimate  victory  over  the  Axis.  This  demand 
is  difficult  to  predict  either  in  time  or  scope, 
since  it  must  depend  upon  the  uncertain 
events  of  war.  But  it  is  an  eventuality  for 
which  we  should  be  ready,  and  it  may  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  large  claim  on  lend-lease 
funds.” 

In  its  report  on  last  year’s  lend-lease  appro- 
propriation  bill,  our  committee  recognized 
the  needs  which  Mr.  Stettinius  had  described, 
and  authorized  the  use  of  lend-lease  funds  for 
such  purposes.  Our  report  states,  at  page  11 : 

“In  addition,  funds  must  be  available  so 
that  as  military  operations  expand  and  new 
victories  are  won,  the  necessary  demands  for 
food,  clothing,  and  essential  equipment  can 
be  met.  Supplies  will  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  civilian  populations  behind 
the  lines.  In  north  Africa,  for  example,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  requested  that  lend-lease 
civilian  goods  be  made  available  to  prevent 
famine,  plague,  and  disaffection  which  might 
endanger  our  lines  of  communication  and 
supply. 

“The  committee  has  inquired  extensively 
into  the  operations  of  the  Lend-Lease  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  north  Africa  and  into  the 
plans  for  lend-lease  operations  in  areas  still 
to  be  liberated.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  experience  in  north  Africa  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  need  for  sending  essential  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  civilian  populations  in  lib¬ 
erated  areas.  The  War  Department  has 
agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision 
for  liberated  areas,  and  the  committee  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  program  of  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  has  been  so  coordi¬ 
nated  that  no  supplies  will  be  shipped  into 
any  area  during  military  occupation  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  War  Department.” 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization, 
lend-lease  funds  were  used  to  buy  supplies 
of  this  character  as  programed  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Opera¬ 
tions. 

On  November  10,  1943,  the  President,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  placed  upon 
the  Army  the  responsibility  for  planning  and 
distributing  relief  goods  to  the  populations 
of  liberated  areas  during  the  military  phase 
of  operations.  By  this  time  the  Office  of 
Lend-Lease  Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations 
had  been  merged  into  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration.  The  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  then  informed  the  Army  of  the 
programs  for  relief  s>yiplies  which  it  had  in 


progress  and  joined  with  the  Army  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  procurement  of  the  goods  which 
the  Army  required  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 
The  advance  procurment  which  the  F.  E.  A. 
had  initiated  has  proved  to  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  since  the  goods  could  be  made  available 
to  the  Army  to  fulfill  the  programs  which  the 
Army  adopted  and  thus  provided  the  Army 
with  the  goods  that  it  wanted  at  an  earlier 
date  than  would  have  been  possible  had  pro¬ 
curement  been  delayed. 

With  respect  to  textiles,  all  of  the  procure¬ 
ment  which  the  F.  E.  A.  has  undertaken  for 
relief  purposes  was  less  than  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  under  the  Army  program.  This  means 
that  on  the  basis  of  present  Army  plans  none 
of  the  textiles  which  F.  E.  A.  has  now  pur¬ 
chased  or  has  now  on  order  will  be  available 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

In  the  case  of  woolen  and  part-woolen 
textiles  the  Army  will  require  over  27,000,000 
linear  yards,  of  which  only  10,000,000  yards 
are  on  hand  and  in  procurement.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  requirements — nearly  17,000,000 
yards — is  to  be  made  by  Army  salvage,  sec¬ 
ond-hand  clothes,  and  newly  produced  goods. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  textiles  the  Army 
will  need  over  49,000,000  linear  yards,  of  which 
42,000,000  yards  are  on  hand  or  in  procure¬ 
ment,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  7,000,000 
linear  yards  to  be  made  out  of  Army  salvage 
or  new  production. 

In  the  case  of  raw  wool  none  has  yet  been 
procured  for  relief  purposes  and  no  raw  wool 
will  be  procured  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  until  funds 
are  made  available  by  the  Congress.  As  Mr. 
Crowley  has  informed  me  in  a  letter  dated 
May  31,  1944,  any  purchases  of  wool  made  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  with  the  United  States  contri¬ 
bution  will  be  from  United  States  stock  piles. 


Procurement  status  of  United  States  share 
of  textiles  for  Army  period 


Wool  and 
part  wool 

Cotton 

Linear 

yards 

27, 023,  000 
10, 193, 000 

Linear 

yards 

49, 184, 000 
42, 482,  000 

On  hand  and  in  procurement.. 

16, 830, 000 

3, 830, 000 
2,  000, 000 
11,000,000 

6, 702, 000 

1, 250, 000 

To  be  met  by— 

Army  salvage  (estimated). 

5, 452, 000 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  consumed  more  than  1  hour  and  un¬ 
der  the  rule  he  cannot  speak  longer  with¬ 
out  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  inasmuch  as  I  have  yielded  most  of 
that  time  to  my  friends  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  including  a  part  of  it  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TABER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  these  people  have  come  on  here 
and  they  have  told  their  stories,  sup¬ 
ported  by  evidence.  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
fair  that  we  have  this  kind  of  debate  at 
this  time,  and  I  shall  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  how  does  the  time  stand  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  con¬ 
sumed  2  hours  and  18  minutes.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  has 
consumed  2  hours  and  47  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  How  much 
time  remains  for  general  debate? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Fifty-three  min¬ 
utes  for  general  debate. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  permit,  it  was  agreed  when 
we  met  this  morning  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  22  minutes  remaining.  He 
has  consumed  5  minutes  of  that  time,  so 
he  now  has  17  minutes  remaining.  I 
have  the  remaining  time  between  now 
and  2  o’clock.  Does  the  gentleman  care 
to  consume  time  now? 

Mr.  TABER.  Yes.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford], 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  direct  some  of  my  remarks  to  the 
text  appearing  on  pages  201,  202,  203, 
and  204  of  the  committee  hearings, 
wherein  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  Colonel  Olmstead  attempted  to 
justify  $500,000,000,  as  I  understand,  of 
lend-lease  funds,  which  the  colonel  and 
the  Secretary  claim  to  be  necessary  as 
a  reserve  fund  with  which  to  take  care 
of  liabilities  which  might  be  assumed 
and  incurred  incident  to  the  90  percent 
loans  on  farm  products  to  be  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
What  amazes  me  is  the  comingling  of 
lend-lease  funds  with  the  undertakings 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
connection  with  its  loans  to  American 
farmers  on  the  90  percent  of  parity  price 
basis  covering  crops  that  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  period  from  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  to  2  years  thereafter.  To 
illustrate  how  baffling  this  proposal  is 
to  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
this  House,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  on  page  206  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ludlow] 
raises  this  question: 

I  was  just  wondering  how  this  gets  under 
the  lend-lease  umbrella.  It  is  a  matter  of 
domestic  policy,  is  it  not? 

But  another  important  point  is  that 
that  question  was  never  answered.  That 
is  the  answer  which  I  seek  now,  if  there 
is  any  member  of  the  committee  who 
can  give  us  the  answer.  .  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Rabaut]  would  care  to  give  us  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question,  how  $500,000,000 
incident  to  the  90  percent  of  parity 
loans,  whether  on  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
tobacco,  or  cotton,  or  what  not — what 
business  has  that  got  under  lend-lease? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleman  asks 
me  a  question.  I  will  remind  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  come  from  a  rural  district 
that  is  solid  concrete.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  this  committee  who 
would  be  able  to  talk  to  the  gentleman 
about  strictly  rural  districts. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  did  not  mean  to 
pin  this  on  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Rabaut]  .  I  would  be  quite  glad 
to  have  any  member  of  the  committee 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  suggest  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  might  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 
if  he  can  give  us  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  submitted  by  Mr.  Ludlow  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  206  of  the  committee  hearings,  as 
to  how  crop  loans  made  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  incident  to  the 
90  percent  of  parity  loans  gets  mixed  up 
with  lend-lease  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,000? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  regret  I 
was  not  at  the  table  at  the  time  the  gen¬ 
tleman  propounded  his  inquiry.  If  he 
will  restate  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
him. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  On  page  201, 
Colonel  Olmstead,  apparently  speaking 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wickard,  points  out  that  $500,000,000  is 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  lend-lease  share  of  protecting 
agriculture  against  overproduction  as  a 
result  of  this  program;  protecting  them 
against  price  decreases,  and  also  relates 
the  amount  of  dollars  to  the  90  percent 
of  parity  of  price  loans  to  be  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  May  I  in¬ 
quire  of  the  gentleman  whether  he  favors 
the  maintenance  of  farm  prices? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  favor  the 
use  of  ,lend-lease  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  losses  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  might  incur  incident 
to  its  making  90  percent  of  parity  loans 
on  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  any  other 
agricultural  commodity. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Evidently 
the  gentleman  has  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  this  $500,000,- 
000  is  exclusively  for  food  produced  for 
lend-lease. 

If  incidentally  in  the  course  of  carrying 
out  the  lend-lease  program  we  can  at  the 
same  time  support  the  price  of  farm 
products,  I  should  not  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  object  to  that. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Going  over  to  page 
207  Mr.  Olmstead  said  that  under  the 
Steagall  Act  which  is  very  explicit,  he 
tried  to  maintain  at  90  percent  of  parity 
any  commodity  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  later  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  prepared  a  program  or  re¬ 
quested  an  increased  production. 

The  point  I  am  raising  that  was  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Ludlow!  is  how  does  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  get  lend-lease  funds  mixed 
up  with  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  activities  incident  to  crop  loans? 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  lend-lease  may  both 
be  out  of  the  picture  3  to  6  months  after 
hostilities  cease. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  permit - 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  proceed  for  just  a  minute,  let 
me  formulate  my  question — U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
and  lend-lease  may  be  entirely  out  of 
the  picture  90  days  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  at  which  time - 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Is  the 
gentleman  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman 
does  not  have  the  floor.  I  am  trying  to 


state  the  matter  so  I  can  ask  my  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  if  the  gentleman  will  per¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  As  I  say,  lend-lease 
and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  be  entirely  out 
of  the  picture.  My  question  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  point,  Why  does  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  come  in  here  and 
make  an  arbitrary  division  and  claim 
he  needs  $500,000,000  with  which  to  pro¬ 
tect  losses  which  may  be  incurred  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in¬ 
cident  to  the  90-percent  of  parity  loans? 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  am  questioning 
in  this  whole  procedure.  How  does  that 
get  under  the  lend-lease  umbrella? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  little  late  in  raising  any  ob¬ 
jection  which  he  might  be  making  to  this 
provision — although  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  definite  on  it  even  at  this  late 
date.  This  is  the  third  year  the  provision 
has  been  carried  in  the  bill.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  evidently  slept  on  his  rights,  if 
he  has  any.  If  any  right  is  here  infringed 
upon  why  has  he  not  objected  before 
this?  He  has  had  3  years  in  which  to  ob¬ 
ject  and  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  of  enough  importance  to  men¬ 
tion  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  yield  further  unless  the  gentle¬ 
man  wrants  to  answer  my  question.  I  de¬ 
cline  to  yield,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  go 
ahead  and  make  my  own  statement. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  But  the 
gentleman  has  asked  me  a  question. 
Why  not  permit  me  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  decline  to  yield, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Ludlow]  has  been  a  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  many  years.  I  venture  that 
statement.  This  whole  question  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  baffling  to  him  that  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  handling  these 
specific  appropriation  items  and  sitting 
before  the  board  listening  to  the  justi¬ 
fications,  it  was  not  clear  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ludlow]  as  to 
how  this  got  under  the  umbrella  of  lend- 
lease.  So  I  deny  that  I  have  slept  on  my 
rights. 

If  this  explanation  has  previously  been 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  they  have  never  before  ques¬ 
tioned  the  intermingling  of  lend-lease 
funds  with  the  90  percent  of  parity  loans 
then  my  position  is  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  somewhat  slipped 
in  pointing  out  to  the  House  just  what 
is  going  on  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman’s  question  is  very 
simple. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  _  The 
amount  of  money  carried  there  is  the 
lend-lease  portion  of  the  support  price 
of  the  agricultural  product  it  buys;  that 
is  the  answer. 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Why  did  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  go  a  step  further 
and  bring  in  here  his  concept  of  the 
losses  that  may  be  incurred  on  the  90- 
percent  parity  loans  which  are  charged 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 
That  is  the  technical  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  That  is 
not  the  answer  that  was  called  for  by  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
If  lend-lease  buys  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  products,  and  pays  for  them  a 
price  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  then 
they  must  pay  the  difference  from  the 
support  price.  That  support  price  policy 
is  something  the  whole  Congress  has  ap¬ 
proved;  it  is  in  the  organic  law,  and  the 
amount  of  money  carried  here  which  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  inquiring 
about  is  the  lend-lease  portion  of  the 
support  price  on  the  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  it  purchases. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Murray], 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

VEGETABLE  PROTEINS  VERSUS  ANIMAL  PROTEINS 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  see  the  vegetable  proteins 
against  the  animal  proteins  projected 
into  the  food  picture  at  this  time.  Eggs 
providing  one  of  the  best  sources  of  ani¬ 
mal  proteins  are  now  being  diverted  to 
animal  feed.  In  fact,  it  is  being  made 
into  tankage.  In  supporting  the  egg 
price  at  27  cents  per  dozen,  which  is 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  30  cents 
per  dozen  on  May  15,  1944,  the  govern¬ 
mental  agency  acquired  large  receipts  of 
eggs.  There  was  no  available  storage. 
The  egg  producers  have  always  kept 
away  from  subsidy  programs  of  any 
kind  all  during  the  years  and  the  egg 
producers  have  increased  their  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  request  of  the  Government. 
They  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  90- 
percent  parity  guaranty  under  the  law. 

In  extending  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Public  Law  147, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress — H.  R.  4972 — 
provided  the  following: 

Any  such  commodity  loan,  purchase,  or 
other  operation  which  is  undertaken  shall  be 
continued  until  the  Secretary  has  given  suf¬ 
ficient  public  announcement  to  permit  the 
producers  of  such  commodity  to  make  a  re¬ 
adjustment  in  the  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity. 

This  provision  of  law  was  evidently  the 
pattern  used  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
pork-price  program.  While  the  C.  C.  C. 
could  and  should  have  been  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  not  providing  the  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  guaranteed  for  all  hogs  re¬ 
gardless  of  weight  which  parity  means 
and  the  law  states,  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  did  support  the  announced 
support  price  of  $13.75.  This  price  has 
since  been  reduced  to  $12.50  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  as  of  September  1944.  The 
question  is  this:  Why  has  not  the 
W.  F.  A.  presented  the  egg  problem  in 
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the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  gives  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  the  authority  to  give  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  sufficient  time  to  put  his  house  in 
order?  This  should  not  only  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  egg  producer  but 
should  be  done  in  order  to  provide  the 
public  with  a  continued  supply  of  this 
most  excellent  source  of  animal  protein. 

The  diversion  of  eggs,  a  most  excellent 
animal  protein  to  tankage  is  a  most  ques¬ 
tionable  procedure  when  at  this  time 
they  are  paying  a  subsidy  on  vegetable 
protein  according  to  a  letter  I  have  from 
the  War  Food  Administration  dated  May 
23,  1944,  which  states  in  part: 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  use  of  peanuts 
in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  butter,  peanuts 
are  sold  at  lower  prices  for  such  use  than  for 
other  edible  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  peanut-butter  program  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,000,000. 

Here  then  we  see  a  food  program  car¬ 
ried  on  which  subsidizes  vegetable  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  form  of  peanut  butter  which 
costs  millions  of  dollars,  while  we  see  the 
animal  protein  converted  into  tankage. 
This  does  not  make  sense  from  a  nutri¬ 
tional  standpoint  and  most  assuredly 
does  not  make  sense  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Vegetable  protein  is  also  be¬ 
ing  subsidized  in  the  form  of  soybean 
flour  under  the  soybean  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram. 

However,  I  still  remember  the  old  Wis¬ 
consin  experiment  where  two  little  pigs 
each  received  plenty  of  calories  but  the 
little  pig  fed  vegetable  protein  weighed 
but  55  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  little  pig  that  had  animal 
protein  in  addition  to  the  vegetable  pro¬ 
tein  in  his  ration  weighed  165  pounds  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment.  The  complete 
information  can  still  be  found  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Bulletin  No.  142.  We  must  guard 
against  food  propaganda  not  based  on 
nutritional  and  scientific  facts.  We  must 
guard  against  food  propaganda  that  is 
not  backed  up  by  sound  unquestionable 
experiments. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  have  complete  information  be¬ 
fore  we  go  off  on  these  tangents  and 
waste  money  that  it  is  absolutely  unnec¬ 
essary  to  waste. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  to  be  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  was  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asked  for  recognition  and  the  Chair  rec¬ 
ognized  the  gentleman  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
has  already  consumed  more  than  1  hour. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  have  been 
again  recognized  and  am  entitled  to  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  al¬ 
ready  consumed  1  hour. 


The  Chair  calls  attention  to  rule  14, 
clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

And  no  Member  shall  occupy  more  than  1 
hour  in  debate  on  any  question  in  the  House 
or  in  Committee,  except  as  further  provided 
in  this  rule. 

The  Chair  calls  attention  to  clause  3  of 
the  same  rule,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Member  reporting  the  measure  under 
consideration  from  a  committee  may  open 
and  close,  where  general  debate  has  been 
had  thereon;  and  if  it  shall  extend  beyond 
1  day,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  1  hour  to  close, 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  used  an  hour 
in  opening. 

The  general  debate  on  this  bill  was  in 
progress  yesterday  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  consumed  1  hour  during 
the  debate  at  that  time.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  consumed  today  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order 
and  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]  for  5  minutes,  hold¬ 
ing  that  he  may  be  recognized  for  an 
additional  30  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  another  point  was  raised  yesterday 
on  which  there  seemed  to  be  consider¬ 
able  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
those  who  raised  the  question,  was  the 
impact  on  domestic  economy  of  the  lend- 
lease  shipment  of  farm  machinery. 

I  will  enter  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  detailed  statement  on  the  subject,  and 
will  only  take  the  time  of  the  committee 
to  read  the  final  paragraph  which  su¬ 
stains  the  statement  made  yesterday  on 
the  subject: 

The  total  value  of  United  States  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery  since  the  passage 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  has  been  greater  than 
before.  Our  production  in  the  3  years  from 
April  1,  1941,  to  March  1,  1944,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,648,000,000.  In  the  3  years,  1938, 
1939,  and  1940,  our  production  was  $1,- 
258,000,000. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  shipped  abroad  will  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  food  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
necessary  to  ship  in  American  bottoms 
now  perilously  scarce,  but  much  of  the 
food  produced  by  this  machinery  is  used 
to  feed  our  own  soldiers. 

In  Australia  the  Australians  are  pro¬ 
viding  everything  our  soldiers  consume. 
All  of  the  food  of  the  American  Army  in 
Australia  is  provided  by  the  Australians 
and  this  machinery  will  enable  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  to  produce  food  for  our  Army. 

In  the  British  Isles,  50  percent  of  the 
food  consumed  by  our  troops  is  produced 
in  England.  This  machinery  will  not 
only  supply  the  food  which  otherwise  we 
would  have  to  produce  and  ship  to  Eng¬ 
land,  taking  up  valuable  transportation 
space,  but  it  will  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  half  of  all  the  food  our  sol¬ 
diers  eat.  Why  anyone  should  object 
to  this  comparatively  small  amount  of 
machinery,  less  than  2  percent  of  all  our 
production,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
farmer  is  receiving  more  machinery  than 
he  ever  received  before,  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  us  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
cost  of  the  machinery  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment  that  has  been  sent  abroad  under 
lend-lease?  The  gentleman  has  just 
given  us  a  percentage. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  point, 
though,  is  not  what  it  cost.  The  point 
is  whether  or  not  enough  of  it  is  being 
shipped  abroad  to  deprive  our  own  farm¬ 
ers  of  machinery,  and  the  evidence  is 
that,  although  we  are  producing  more 
than  we  ever  produced  before,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  farm  machinery  is  going 
abroad  than  went  in  pre-war  days. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  permit,  that  in 
my  district  the  farmers  are  unable  to 
get  farm  machinery  that  they  need. 
Many  have  made  application  for  it  and 
have  been  refused,  then  they  have  sent 
complaints  to  me,  which  I  have  taken 
up  with  the  War  Production  Board,  but 
I  have  always  been  referred  back  to  the 
agricultural  committees  in  the  various 
counties  and  have  not  been  able  to  get 
results  for  them. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  true,  but  the  farmers  in 
the  gentleman’s  district  and  the  farmers 
in  my  district  are  getting  more  than 
they  ever  got  before  and  at  a  time  when 
a  war  is  on.  The  gentleman  should 
realize  that  the  Nation  is  at  war. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  yield  further,  may  I  say  that 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  my  district 
who  has  not  contributed  a  son,  or  a  hus¬ 
band,  or  a  hired  hand  to  this  war  effort. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  war  on  and  they 
know  there  is  a  war  on.  But  they  need 
farm  machinery  to  partially  make  up  for 
that  which  has  been  taken  away  from 
them  in  the  way  of  farm  help.  They  are 
working  day  and  night  and  doing  the 
best  they  can  with  what  they  have,  but 
they  are  handicapped  because  they  are 
not  getting  the  farm  machinery  to  re¬ 
place  that  which  has  been  worn  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  something  about  his  farmers  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  know.  There  is  not 
a  farmer  in  the  gentleman’s  congres¬ 
sional  district  who  would  not  be  willing 
to  wear  a  pair  of  patched  overalls  so 
that  some  child  on  the  other  side  might 
have  sufficient  proteins  or  sufficient 
clothing  to  cover  its  nakedness  and  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather;  there  is  not 
a  farmer  in  his  congressional  district 
who  would  insist  on  having  a  tractor  if 
it  meant  taking  away  the  tanks  that  his 
boy  over  there  needs  to  protect  him  when 
he  moves  forward  on  the  enemy.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  will  put 
it  up  to  his  farmers,  he  will  not  find  a 
single  farmer  in  his  district  who  would 
not  be  willing  to  get  along  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  he  has  rather  than  take  away 
the  gun  from  the  man  who  is  standing 
on  the  front  lines  or  taking  from  above 
him  the  plane  that  is  protecting  him 
from  the  enemy. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  All  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  true,  but  the  point  I  make  is  that 
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my  farmers  are  all  doing  that  now.  They 
are  all  wearing  patched  overalls  because 
they  cannot  get  new  ones.  They  are  al¬ 
ready  using  broken-down  equipment 
while  we  send  overseas  new  equipment 
that  they  need. 

Their  boys  over  there  need  it  too  to 
supply  the  food  this  machinery  is  pro¬ 
ducing.  Do  not  try  to  make  people  be¬ 
lieve  the  farmer  is  that  unpatriotic.  Out 
of  every  hundred  tractors  our  farmers 
are  getting  over  98,  and  the  boys  and  our 
allies  on  the  other  side  are  getting  less 
than  2. 

Here  are  the  departmental  statements: 

June  2,  1944. 

Hon.  Clarence  Cannon, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Representative  Cannon:  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  request,  I  am  supplying  you 
with  the  facts  concerning  lend-lease  ship¬ 
ments  of  farm  machinery: 

Lend-lease  farm  machinery  has  been 
shipped  to  our  allies  in  order  to  assist  them 
to  produce  more  food  for  American  fighting 
forces  overseas  and  for  their  own  soldiers  and 
war  workers.  One  ton  of  farm  machinery 
will  produce  8  tons  of  food  within  the  first 
year.  That  saves  shipping  and  reduces  the 
overseas  war  demands  upon  our  domestic 
food  supply. 

Between  March  11,  1941,  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and  March 
31,  1944,  lend-lease  shipments  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  amounted  to  $36,980,000.  In  the 
same  period,  total  production  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,645,000,000.  Thus,  lend-lease  exports  of 
farm  machinery  amounted  to  about  2  percent 
of  our  total  production  during  that  period. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1944,  lend-lease 
shipments  of  farm  machinery  to  all  areas 
amounted  to  $4,273,000.  This  was  less  than 
the  quarterly  rate  of  our  shipments  in  1943, 
when  total  farm  machinery  shipments 
amounted  to  $19,000,000. 

More  than  half  of  all  lend-lease  exports 
of  farm  machinery  since  March  11,  1941,  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
value  was  $21,753,000.  This  was  1.2  percent 
of  American  production.  With  the  help  of 
this  relatively  small  amount  of  equipment 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  able  to  increase 
its  food  production  by  70  percent  over  pre¬ 
war  levels.  Before  the  war  Britain  had  to 
import  over  two-thirds  of  its  food  from  over¬ 
seas.  Through  this  tremendous  increase  in 
home  production,  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
British  to  maintain  their  rations  with  much 
smaller  shipments  of  lend-lease  foods  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  Actu¬ 
ally,  lend-lease  food  shipments  from  the 
United  States  have  amounted  to  only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  British  food  supply.  The 
British  in  addition  were  able  to  provide  to 
American  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  first  of  this  year  over  350.000,000  pounds 
of  food  produced  locally  and  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.  This  came  to  us  as  reverse  lend-lease, 
without  payment  by  us.  Twenty  percent  of 
all  food  currently  required  for  our  forces  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  provided  to  us  in  this 
way. 

Most  of  the  balance  of  lend-lease  ship¬ 
ments  of  farm  machinery  have  been  sent  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These  ship¬ 
ments  were  valued  at  $7,976,000  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  farm-machinery  production.  With  the 
help  of  these  shipments  of  farm  machinery, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  had,  by  the  first 
of  this  year,  already  provided  to  American 
forces  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific 
theaters  over  800,000,000  pounds  of  food  as 
reverse  lend-lease,  without  payment  by  us. 
These  countries  are  providing  more  than  90 


percent  of  all  the  food  requird  by  American 
forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater  and  a 
substantial  proportion  of  all  the  food  re¬ 
quired  by  our  forces  in  the  South  Pacific 
theater. 

The  remaining  shipments  of  lend-lease 
farm  machinery  have  gone  mostly  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  These  areas  are  now 
producing  increased  quantities  of  food  for 
United  States  and  other  United  Nations 
armed  forces,  for  their  own  population,  and 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  liberated  areas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dollar  value 
of  all  lend-lease  exports  of  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  (excluding  crawler-type  tractors,  which 
are  used  almost  entirely  for  military  pur¬ 
poses)  to  the  principal  war  theaters  from 
March  11,  1941,  to  March  31,  1944: 

Lend-lease  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  1 

FROM  MARCH  1941  TO  MARCH  31,  1944 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


United  Kingdom _ 21,  753 

Australia  and  New  Zealand _  7,  976 

Africa  and  Middle  East _  5,  062 

Other _  2, 189 


Total _  36,980 


1  Excluding  crawler-type  tractors. 

The  total  value  of  United  States  production 
of  farm  machinery  since  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before.  Our  production  in  the  3  years  from 
April  1,  1941  to  March  31,  1944,  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,645,000,000.  In  the  8  years  1938, 
1939,  and  1940  our  production  was  $1,218,- 
000,000.  There  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  do¬ 
mestic  shortage  of  farm  machinery  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  our  farmers,  because  of 
the  great  increase  in  our  domestic  food  pro¬ 
duction  program,  the  relative  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  and  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  farmers.  For  that  reason  shipments 
of  farm  machinery  under  lend-lease  have  been 
kept  at  the  absolute  minimum,  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  our  Joint  war  effort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator. 

FARM  MACHINERY - U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

U.  N.'  R.  R.  A.’s  farm-machinery  program 
will  be  supplementary  to  the  farm  machinery 
brought  into  the  liberated  areas,  either  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  military  responsibility  for 
civilian  supply,  or  by  the  governments  which 
are  expected  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
their  own  civilian  supplies.  Because  the  types 
and  amounts  which  will  be  brought  in  before 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  takes  over,  or  which  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  countries  themselves,  are  nec¬ 
essarily  uncertain,  and  depend  upon  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  the  season  of  the 
year,  among  other  things,  it  is  impossible  at 
this  time  to  make  a  break-down  of  the  items 
which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  provide. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  must  hold  itself  in  readiness 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  heavier  items 
of  equipment,  which  it  may  be  impossible  to 
bring  in  during  the  earlier  stages  of  libera¬ 
tion  when  conditions  will  be  less  stabilized 
and  transportation  will  be  more  difficult. 
Furthermore,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  pursuance  of 
its  policies  of  repairing  existing  equipment 
where  possible  and  of  getting  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  its  funds,  will  want,  to  be  in 
a  position  to  bring  in  the  maximum  of  spare 
parts  for  machinery  still  in  existence.  In 
north  Africa,  Lend-Lease  brought  in  half  as 
much  by  weight  of  spare  parts,  mostly  for 
existing  equipment,  as  new  machinery,  and 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  find  it  more  economical  and 
effective  to  devote  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  its  farm-machinery  budget  estimate  to 
spare  parts. 

The  heavier  machinery  and  spare  parts 
are  more  expensive,  by  weight,  than  the 
other  items.  Tractors,  for  example,  cost 


about  $500  per  ton,  and  spare  parts,  in 
our  procurement  experience,  average  between 
$500  and  $600  per  ton.  The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
budget  item  for  farm  machinery  has  there¬ 
fore  been  estimated  at  the  figure  of  $500 
per  ton,  to  take  care  of  these  contingencies. 
If  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  actually  provides  a  large 
proportion  of  farm  implements,  the  per-ton 
cost  will  be  considerably  less. 

Limitations  in  the  production  field  will 
also  control  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
break-down  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  farm 
machinery  estimate.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  orders  and  to  arrive  at  a  firm  concep¬ 
tion  of  production  possibilities  until  after 
the  appropriation  is  made. 

If  the  machinery  scheduled  for  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  liberated 
areas  at  the  time  it  is  produced,  it  can  be 
turned  back  into  the  domestic  market.  It 
will  thus  represent  a  net  increase  of  the 
available  farm  machinery  supply  in  this 
country  since  the  farm  machinery  for  liber¬ 
ated  areas  will  be  scheduled  in  addition  to 
and  not  as  a  deduction  from  the  domestic 
quota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The 
W.  P.  B.  officials  informed  us  last  Novem¬ 
ber  that  we  had  exported  to  Canada  one- 
eighth  of  our  total  tractor  production. 
Can  the  gentleman  say  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  to  our  neighboring  country 
that  proportion  of  very  essential  farm 
equipment? 

Mi’.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  correctness  of 
the  gentleman’s  statement,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  total  percentage  is  inconsequen¬ 
tial.  In  my  own  congressional  district 
and  in  the  congressional  district  of  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  when  the  river  recently  carried 
away  all  of  our  feed  supplies,  the  thing 
that  saved  them  was  Canadian  oats 
shipped  in  there  directly  from  Canada 
on  a  hurry-up  call  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  We  are  receiving  today  direct 
advantage  of  the  tractors  we  shipped  to 
Canada, 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  vital  consideration  here  is 
not  whether  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  agreed  to 
take  some  wool  that  §ome  one  thinks 
they  have  agreed  to  take,  or  whether 
these  dresses  which  the  gentleman  the 
other  day  said  were  the  most  expensive 
dresses  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
it  turns  out  now  were  not  by  any  means 
in  that  classification,  and  that  the 
dresses  shipped  abroad  were  being  issued 
at  $1  a  piece  to  people  who  had  no 
dresses  for  2  years.  Or  these  shoes  the 
gentleman  exhibited  here  yesterday,  and 
which  it  now  develops  were  condemned 
by  the  health  authorities  and  ordered 
destroyed  to  prevent  infection  of  our 
own  soldiers  who  might  be  required  to 
wear  them. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  By  plac¬ 
ing  new  half  soles  on  them,  does  that 
help  them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  It  was  not 
understood  in  the  beginning  that  they 
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were  subject  to  condemnation  by  the 
medical  authorities.  No  one  knew  that 
they  were  infected  until  they  were  ready 
to  be  reissued.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  pair  of 
half  soles  instead  of  crippling  a  boy  who 
would  be  issued  a  pair  of  those  infected 
shoes  and  probably  have  to  go  to  the 
hospital. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Have  we 
reached  the  point  in  medical  science  in 
this  Nation  where  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
move  a  disease  or  a  germ,  so  to  speak, 
from  a  shoe? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  did  not 
condemn  them.  The  medical  profes¬ 
sion  condemned  them.  They  said  they 
did  not  dare  let  our  soldiers  wear  them, 
and  I  will  take  their  word  for  it.  And 
the  gentleman  did  not  say  a  word  about 
it  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  these  petty,  pointless,  Pecksniffian, 
picayune  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
here  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  so  important  to  the  war  pro¬ 
gram  may  do  no  harm  in  themselves. 
You  are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  this  civil  art  criticism. 
You  knew  that  all  along. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

It  is  a  disservice  to  the  country.  You 
are  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  those  commissioned  to  win  this 
war.  Most  serious  of  all,  you  are  de¬ 
veloping  in  this  country  a  prejudice 
against  our  Allies,  upon  whose  coopera¬ 
tion  we  must  depend  to  win  the  war, 
and  whose  good  will  and  cooperation 
we  must  have  to  win  the  peace  that  will 
follow  the  war.  At  this  critical  time 
there  can  be  no  greater  disservice  to  the 
Allied  cause  than  the  effort  to  arouse 
prejudice  and  suspicion  and  antagonism 
against  our  British  and  Russian  and 
Chinese  Allies.  The  price  is  too  great  to 
compensate  for  any  imaginary  political 
advantage  which  might  be  gained 
through  the  dissemination  of  this  incon¬ 
sequential  and  erroneous  propaganda. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  have  a  short  statement 
here  that  I  received  from  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  which  they  inform  me  that 
in  the  future  they  will  very  carefully 
watch  all  shipments  to  see  that  no  wear¬ 
able  shoes  are  sent  to  that  particular 
place. 

I  have  also  an  affidavit  showing  not 
only  the  small  amount  that  I  mentioned 
yesterday  but  many  carloads  of  shoes 
were  received.  It  seems  very  unusual 
that  they  would  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  infection  in 
these  shoes  that  had  been  half-soled  and 
repaired. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the.>gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Would  the  gentleman  insist  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  wearing  those  shoes  in  order 
to  save  the  few  cents  invested  in  the  half- 
soles  when  they  have  been  condemned  by 
the  medical  authorities  as  infected,  and 
a  disease  might  be  contracted  which 
would  incapacitate  them  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  if  not  cripple  them  for  life?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  the  medical  authorities, 
through  some  inadvertence,  overlooked 
the  fact - 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  will  say 
that  the  American  soldiers  took  those 
shoes  into  the  repair  shop. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  And  if  they 
were  impregnated  with  athlete’s  foot 
germs  or  other  infections,  even  though 
they  could  be  repaired,  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  say  that  our  infantrymen  ought 
to  take  a  risk  no  Member  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  would  take  simply  to  save  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  comparatively  small  value 
of  a  little  leather? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  think 
we  have  slipped  a  long  way.  The  state¬ 
ment  I  made  yesterday,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  was  to  the  effect  that 
those  shoes  should  have  been  repaired 
and  sent  to  Europe.  That  was  the 
thought  back  of  the  statement  yester¬ 
day.  Give  those  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  They 
can  be  repaired  and  turned  over  to  them. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  If  any  of 
them  are  infected,  the  gentleman  would 
want  them  recalled,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Oh,  that 
could  easily  be  corrected. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  now.  We  are  tak¬ 
ing  them  out  of  circulation. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Here  is 
something  else  that  the  gentleman 
might  learn.  Here  is  an  advertisement 
of  the  Harwood  Gail  Co.  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  advertising  actual  United  States 
Government  surplus  garments: 

Every  garment  is  brand  new — every  gar¬ 
ment  is  guaranteed  perfect. 

This  advertisement  reads: 

These  Storm  Commando  Coverall  suits 
are  $12.50  retail.  They  are  a  remarkable 
value  at  the  special  sample  price  of  $7.45 — 
an  even  greater  value  at  $6.45  when  ordered 
in  lots  of  three. 

I  checked  up  on  that  and  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Army  that  in  July  1943, 
35,000  of  those  suits  were  sold  for  $1.67  Mi 
each.  On  August  17,  1943,  7,942  were 
sold  for  $3.07  V2  each.  That  would  make 
a  purchase  price  of  approximately  $80,- 
000,  and  taking  the  low  figure  of  the 
sale,  it  would  be  a  sale  price  of  $277,000, 
or  a  clear  profit  of  approximately 
$194,000. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about  the 
need  of  overalls  in  Europe.  Here  are 
the  actual  records,  the  figures  from  the 
Army  itself.  Those  are  the  things  we 
are  criticising.  Those  are  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RabautL 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
blood  of  every  race  flows  in  the  veins  of 
America  and  Columbia  loves  them  all. 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  do  much  for  those  who 
have  been  exploited  by  the  war.  It  will 
be  of  service  to  those  who  find  them¬ 
selves  with  the  least  of  this  world’s  goods, 
as  the  children  of  men.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
likewise  will  benefit  the  heart  of  the 
giver.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  prove  a  mag¬ 
nificent  help  also  to  the  future  economy 
of  this  country. 

In  connection  with  this  short  state¬ 
ment,  I  bid  the  committee  to  follow  me 
in  the  reading  of  an  extract  from  the 
hearings  by  Mr.  Crowley  on  page  293: 

The  United  Nations  forces  are  moving 
steadily  and  inevitably  toward  victory. 
Among  the  United  Nations  forces  our  own 
Army  is  truly  a  world  army.  We  in  this 
country  do  not  represent  one  race,  one  creed, 
a  single  geographic  origin,  but  we  represent 
a  composite  of  many  peoples  united  by  com¬ 
mon  language,  common  culture,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  choosing.  Any  day  one  reads 
with  sadness  and  resignation  the  names  of 
battle  casualties  among  our  service  person¬ 
nel:  Men  and  women  who  trace  their  ulti¬ 
mate  origins  to  different  part?  of  the  world, 
descendants  of  Englishmen,  Poles,  Greeks, 
and  Russians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Frenchmen,  descendants  of  Italians  and 
Irish  forebears — all  truly  as  American  as  the 
earliest  settlers,  united  under  the  Amercan 
flag  and  fighting  for  a  common  cause.  This 
appropriation,  gentlemen,  is  a  token  of  faith 
in  the  cause  for  which  these  Americans  are 
giving  their  lives. 

This  distinguished  Administrator  con¬ 
tinues,  and  this  should  appeal  to  those 
who  are  calling  for  a  business  admin¬ 
istration  : 

All  my  training  has  been  along  business 
lines.  Public  misconception  has  it  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  such  background  are  not  supposed  to 
be  sentimental  about  human  suffering.  The 
moral  values  in  the  present  conflict,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  ignored  even  by  the  most 
hard-hearted  and  practical  of  men.  There 
may  be  those  who  grant  the  highest  motives 
and  objectives  in  the  present  war  and  the 
coming  peace,  but  still  ask  practical  questions 
on  how  we  expect  to  spend  this  money  and 
what  we  are  going  to  get  in  return. 

The  American  people  do  not  place  a  dollar 
value  on  life;  nor  do  we  want  an  interest  rate 
on  human  suffering.  This  money  will  go  to 
buy  bread  for  the  hungry,  milk  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  medicines  for  the  sick,  and  to  reunite 
families  broken  by  war  and  shipped  in  bond¬ 
age  to  different  corners  of  the  continent. 
And,  of  course,  such  medical  service  as  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  renders  as  well  as  Its  work  in  re¬ 
patriating  the  millions  in  Europe  who  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  will  be  matters 
exclusively  for  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  staff.  The 
immediate  return,  the  gratitude  and  loyalty 
of  those  we  help,  will  be  intangible  but  no 
less  real  than  the  suffering.  And  they  will 
help  us  in  our  advance  to  victory. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bulk 
of  the  money  appropriated  by  this  bill  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A. — United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration — will 
be  expended  after  victory  has  been  won. 
The  United  States  has  positively  and  defi¬ 
nitely  committed  itself  to  participate 
with  other  United  Nations  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  nations  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  devastated  by  war. 
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We  must  not  renege  on  our  definite  prom¬ 
ises.  Many  of  the  other  nations  who  en¬ 
tered  into  this  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  agreement 
with  us  have  already  made  their  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  United  States — the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth — has  not  made  its  contribution. 
That  contribution  is  provided  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  represents  our  first  practical 
test  of  post-war  cooperation  with  other 
nations.  I  urge  you  strongly  to  pass  this 
measure. 

While  we  are  thinking  of  post-war  re¬ 
lief  and  rehabilitation  of  other  nations, 
in  which  I  think  we  must  join  whole¬ 
heartedly,  we  must  not  overlook  our  own 
post-war  domestic  situation.  Unless  the 
Nation’s  leadership  is  able  to  foresee  some 
of  the  dangers  which  lie  ahead  of  us, 
unless  there  is  careful  planning  and  an 
intelligent  approach  to  our  problems,  we 
might  have  vast  unemployment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stagnation.  This,  I  believe,  can 
be  avoided,  and  should  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  for  post-war 
employment  lies  in  the  huge  backlog  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  also  the  shortage  of  many 
durable  consumer  goods.  In  order  to 
make  best  use  of  this  situation,  though, 
a  sensible  and  practical  program  of  re¬ 
conversion  is  positively  essential,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  hope  to  discuss  at  some 
length  later. 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  vast  surplus  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  which,  in  wartime,  is  one 
of  our  greatest  assets,  but  which,  in  peace 
without  adequate  Government  protec¬ 
tion,  might  so  glut  the  market  that  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  would  be 
severely  depressed. 

The  American  farmer  has  responded 
magnificently  to  his  country’s  call  for 
more  food.  In  fact,  the  Nation’s  farmers 
have  produced  so  much  that  instead  of 
people  walking  the  streets  in  starvation, 
as  some  pessimists  predicted  only  a  few 
months  ago,  we  have  now  not  only  the 
greatest  consumption  of  food  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  but  also  we  have  in  many  cases  the 
greatest  surplus  in  our  history.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  now  have  so  many  eggs  on 
hand  that  they  are  being  turned  into 
tankage  and  fed  to  livestock.  This  huge 
surplus  of  eggs  so  severely  depressed  the 
egg  market  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
Government  had  to  step  in  with  its  price- 
support  program. 

War  food  officials  testified  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  I 
have'the  honor  of  being  a  member,  that 
eggs  would  probably  be  selling  now  at 
5  cents  per  dozen  were  it  not  for  the  floor- 
price  support  program. 

Pork  is  another  case  in  which  the 
American  farmer  has  produced  more 
than  his  Nation  can  use.  The  refrigera¬ 
tors  are  so  full  of  pork  that  the  packers 
are  threatening  to  discontinue  slaughter¬ 
ing  until  the  Government  buys  and  moves 
out  the  surplus  supply  of  fatback.  There, 
again,  too,  the  overproduction  and  the 
surplus  has  depressed  the  market.  For 
several  months  now  the  Government  has 
had  to  support  the  price  of  live  hogs. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  floor  price  under 
the  price  of  live  hogs,  the  American  hog 
farmer  would  have  had  ruinous  prices. 
True,  the  prices  have  been  too  low  and 


many  farmers,  including  me  incidentally, 
have  actually  lost  money  in  feeding  hogs 
in  compliance  with  their  Government’s 
request.  But  hog  prices  would  have 
been  much  lower  for  the  past  several 
months  had  it  not  been  for  this  floor 
price. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  behalf  of  my  farmers  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  for  the  courageous 
action  and  foresight  he  had  in  writing 
into  legislation  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  the 
85-percent  support  clause  on  all  crops, 
basic  and  otherwise,  required  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  It  was  this  foresighted  ac¬ 
tion  in  writing  this  provision  into  legis¬ 
lation  early  that  has  protected  the  farm¬ 
ers  thus  far.  It  will  not  only  protect 
them  through  the  shifts  and  changes  of 
war  but  for  2  years  after  the  war.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  "for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  very  kind,  and  I  thank  him. 
I  assure  him  I  had  no  intention  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  fact  that  I  proposed  that 
program.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  without  his  ardent  support  and  the 
support  of  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  and 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have 
written  that  provision  into  law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
helpful  to  the  farmer. 

This  only  emphasizes  one  of  the  real 
agricultural  problems  ahead.  Congress 
must  not  wait  too  long  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  problem  of  post-war  dis¬ 
position  of  these  huge  food  surpluses. 
We  must  not  in  any  event  or  under  any 
circumstances  allow  these  surpluses  to 
crush  the  American  farmer  as  he  was 
crushed  following  World  War  No.  1. 

Consideration  should  now  be  given  to 
ways  of  avoiding  this.  One  thing  is 
sure — if  it  is  fair  to  place  ceilings  over 
agriculture  prices  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  too  high,  it  is  just  as  fair  to  sup¬ 
port  them  with  minimum  floor  prices  to 
keep  them  from  going  too  low.  This  is 
equally  true  and  fair  in  war  or  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is 
part  of  an  agreed  plan  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  rehabilitate  a  war-torn 
world.  We  cannot  stand  aloof.  We  must 
play  our  part,  do  our  share.  I  urge  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bradley], 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

_  Tliere  was  no  objection. 

MrvBRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be 
in  store  for  the  American  people  if  any 
of  the  inili  victuals,  prominently  men¬ 
tioned  as  Republican  candidates  for  the 


Presidency,  should  be  elected,  is  given  in 
an  editorial  in  this  morning’s  Times-Her- 
ald,  published  in  Washington.  This 
paper  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  an¬ 
tagonists  of  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  greatest  advocate  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  in  the  Nation,  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  it  is  the  national  organ 
of  the  Republican  Party.  In  today’s  edi¬ 
torial  they  suggest — they  even  recom¬ 
mend  and  cite  as  possibilities  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  for  Cabinet  positions 
should  either  Dewey,  Bricker,  or  Warren 
be  elected  President: 

Herbert  Hoover  for  Secretary  of  State ; 
Douglas  MacArthur  for  Secretary  of 
War;  Winthrop  Aldrich,  president  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  for  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  John  Lewis  for  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

I  see  some  of  my  Republican  friends 
with  expressions  of  doubt  at  that.  The 
editorial  also  names  Eric  Johnston,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  a  possibility  for  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Now  Mr.  Hoover’s  chief  claim  to  fame 
lies  in  the  fact  that  during  this  admin¬ 
istration  the  selling  of  apples  pretty 
nearly  became  the  national  occupation, 
and  also  for  the  fact  that  he  used  tanks 
and  artillery  to  drive  the  bonus  army 
out  of  Washington.  In  addition  to  which 
he  allowed  our  Navy  to  scrap  ships  and 
to  so  decline  in  strength  that  comfort 
and  courage  was  given  to  the  dictators 
and  they  were  emboldened  in  their  plans 
for  war.  I  will  not  comment  upon  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur,  except  to  say  that  anyone 
can  envision  what  would  happen  to  the 
morale  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
entire  Army  if  General  MacArthur,  who 
is  now  a  subordinate  of  General  Marshall, 
were  brought  here  to  Washington  and 
placed  in  a  position  of  superiority  over 
him,  to  direct  the  strategy  of  war.  Ev¬ 
eryone  concedes  that  the  judgment  of 
General  Marshall  has  been  brilliant  and 
that  results  so  far  have  been  great.  It 
would  be  a  serious  error  to  supersede  him 
in  directing  our  strategy.  Regarding  the 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
anyone  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
what  took  place  in  the  twenties  realizes 
the  part  that  Mr.  Aldrich  and  the  Chase 
National  Bank  played  in  rigging  the 
stock  market  which  resulted  in  the  even- 
.  tual  economic  collapse,  and  the  impover¬ 
ishment  and  financial  ruination  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  citizens.  Regarding 
John  Lewis  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  will 
leave  some  of  my  Republican  friends 
who  consistently  oppose  labor  to  make 
comment  upon  that. 

As  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  what  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  would  be,  with  him  sitting  there 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Winthrop 
Aldrich  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
What  a  combine  that  would  be,  to  repeat 
the  exploitation  of  the  early  twenties 
which  resulted  in  the  collapse,  in  1929, 
and  .almost  precipitated  a  revolution.  I 
am  confident  that  this  country  cannot 
survive  a  prospect  of  this  kind,  and  I 
am  confident  also  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  good  judgment  will  not  per- 
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mit  a  condition  to  develop  that  would 
brinlNtJiese  men  into  the  high  Govern¬ 
ment  places  to  repeat  those  things  which 
they  did  in  former  days  that  very  nearly 
ruined  America,  because  in  the  post-war 
period  we  just  cannot  afford  that  and  I 
am  sure  the  American  people  will  not 
permit  it,  to  occur.  The  Nation  could  not 
survivr  the  dire  consequences  which 
wojjid  certainly  follow  anything  of  that 

^The"  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  may  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  and  articles,  $3,446,361,000. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  set  up  by  sections.  Is  it  being  read  for 
amendment  by  paragraph  as  other  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  are,  or  by  sections? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  is  being 
read  by  paragraphs. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  being  read  by  para¬ 
graphs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TABER.  And  each  individual 
'  paragraph  is  subject  to  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  the  Chair  so 
holds. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(c)  In  all,  $3,450,570,000. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  one  reason  why  most  Americans 
living  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States 
hate  the  New  Deal  foreign  policy  is  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  the  domestic  in¬ 
justices  which  most  of  you  more  or  less 
oppose  are  the  almost  unavoidable  flow 
from  the  anti-American  New  Deal  for¬ 
eign  policies. 

These  millions  of  Americans  listen  in 
vain  to  hear  their  sentiments  reflected  in 
Congress.  They  ask  if  it  is  insipid  lead¬ 
ership  or  plain  betrayal.  They  wonder 
why  it  is  that  Congress  seems  to  have 
become  a  mere  soundingboard  for  the 
Executive — instead  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  a  Congress  ought  to  be. 

If  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  scheme  is  humani¬ 
tarian  so  is  keeping  a  gigolo.  Maybe 
that  was  hard  to  believe  6  months  ago 
when  newspapers  were  emasculating 
columns  which  showed  how  the  Moscow 
Conference  was  another  Munich.*  But 
today  our  foreign  policy  is  no  longer  the 
perfect  crime  undetected.  Now  even 
such  erstwhile  devout  adherents  to  the 
New  Deal  foreign  policy  as  David  Law¬ 


rence  and  Sumner  Welles  protest  scath¬ 
ingly.  By  this  time,  it  should  be  obvious 
to  all  who  read  that  the  war  in  Europe 
is  no  longer  motivated  by  anything  much 
more  spiritual  than  momentum. 

Moving  as  rapidly  and  conspicuously 
as  lightning  flashes,  Stalin  himself  has 
revealed  the  skeletons  in  the  closet. 
While  claiming  the  Allied  countries  his 
partners  granted  him  and  edging  am¬ 
bitiously  into  the  governments  of  others 
he  has,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  you 
of  every  excuse  you  thought  you  had 
for  giving  American  money  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  Who  does  not  know  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  to  be  Stalin’s  political 
tool?  He  has  placed  his  henchmen  in 
key  positions  in  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  He  has 
insisted  that  only  his  political  machine 
shall  distribute  relief  in  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  republics.  You  know  that  by  the 
time  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  moves  into  Italy  he 
will  virtually  control  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Who  today  can  intelligently 
doubt  that  Stalin  is  using  American  men 
and  American  money  to  gain  domina¬ 
tion  not  only  over  Europe  but  also  over 
China  and  the  Americas? 

The  time  is  gone  when  Congressmen 
voting  religiously  for  anything  and 
everything  labeled  “administration  for¬ 
eign  policy”  can  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  they  did  not  know  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  foreign  policy  is.  Adminis¬ 
tration  spokesmen  have  repeatedly  said 
not  only  privately  but  also  publicly  that 
their  policy  consists  of  winning  this  war 
regardless  of  how  much  it  might  dimin¬ 
ish  our  strength  for  the  next  war  and  col¬ 
laborating  with  Stalin  by  giving  him 
everything  he  asks  without  bothering  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  he  needs  it  to 
conquer  Germany. 

You  dare  not  believe  that  our  policy 
shortens  the  war  because  in  fact  it  pro¬ 
longs  the  war.  The  people  of  Germany 
where  military  strategy  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools  knew,  of  course,  that  Hit¬ 
ler  had  lost  this  war  for  them  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  invading  England  when  England 
was  weak  and  ripe  for  the  taking,  he, 
instead,  turned  and  invaded  Russia,  giv¬ 
ing  England  time,  with  the  aid  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  save  the  entire  British  Empire. 
Long  afterward  Mr.  Churchill  was 
quoted  by  the  newspapers  as  saying  that 
the  reason  he  would  not  offer  Germany 
some  kind  of  peace  was  because  he  was 
afraid  that  if  he  did  they  would  accept 
it.  But  now  the  Germans  are  encouraged 
to  keep  fighting  on,  jockeying  for  posi¬ 
tion,  by  the  New  Deal  foreign  policy 
which  makes  such  fools  of  us.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  Stalin  will  become 
so  dangerously  powerful  that  England, 
feeling  insecure,  will  turn  against  Stalin 
and  be  bargaining  for  allies.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  of  course,  assume  that  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  would  mean  giving 
Stalin  the  privilege  of  liquidating  and 
murdering  the  middle  income  classes  in 
Germany  the  same  way  that  the  middle 
classes  in  Russia  were  liquidated  and 
murdered.  Stalin  would  presumably 
want  revenge  against  Hitler  and  the 
principal  Nazi  leaders  for  their  perfidy  in 
turning  against  him  when  Stalin  was 
still  faithfully  fighting  as  Hitler’s  ally. 
But  what  has  the  bulk  of  the  Nazi  ma¬ 


chine  to  fear  from  Stalin?  How  large 
a  part  of  the  Nazi  party  was  the  German 
communistic  party  and  tool  of  Stalin  be¬ 
fore  it  joined  Hitler  and  became  his 
dreade  Gestapo?  We  do  not  know.  But 
to  these  ex-Communists  the  coming  of 
Stalin  may  seem  like  the  second  coming 
of  a  savior. 

This  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation  of 
around  a  half  billion  dollars  may  seem 
trivial  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  think 
nothing  of  voting  billions  but  to  Euro¬ 
peans  it  is  a  tidy  sum,  indeed  a  bonanza. 
It  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  Stalin 
to  line  up  on  his  side  all  the  political 
leaders  in  both  Europe  and  China  who 
have  not  yet  lined  up  with  him,  provid¬ 
ing  they  are  vendable.  You  saw  with 
your  own  eyes  the  exquisite  little  dresses 
our  Government  is  buying  to  give  away 
in  Europe.  They  are  the  kind  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  kings  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
wear.  All  those  dresses  if  sold  in 
America  could  buy  vast  quantities  of 
food  for  starving  people  but  who  is  much 
interested  in  feeding  starving  people? 
Returning  soldiers  tell  us  that  in  Algiers 
it  is  not  the  needy  natives  but  racketeers 
who  are  profiting  from  the  clothing  sent 
there. 

Six  months  ago  you  laughed  when  I 
reminded  you  that  in  1940  the  man  who 
was  the  loudest  isolationist  was  the  man 
who  got  elected  president  and  predicted 
that  the  man  who  is  the  loudest  isola¬ 
tionist  in  1944  will  be  elected  President. 
But  you  noticed  this  week,  months  be¬ 
fore  the  election,  that  the  President  has 
already  started  repudiating  internation¬ 
alism.  You  noticed,  too,  that  this  week 
his  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  that 
America  still,  as  always,  has  the  policy 
of  justice  for  all,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  weak  nations  as  well  as 
strong.  He  endeavored  to  prove  it  by 
citing  the  American  record  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  during  which  we  had  the  so-called 
isolationist  policy  which  the  New  Deal 
has  previously  hectored  and  condemned. 

I  think  it  is  not,  as  many  think,  that 
the  President  is  such  an  unprecedently 
smart  politician  because  our  smartest 
politicians,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  have 
been  too  smart  to  be  tricky.  It  is  only, 
I  think,  that  his  bumbling  opponents  who 
try  to  be  for  what  they  think  he  is  going 
to  be  for  before  he  decides  to  be  for  it, 
are  such  bubble  brains.  Surely  even  Mr. 
Willkie  knows  by  this  time  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  do  not  care  to  elect  for 
President  any  man  who  tries  to  out-Herod 
Herod. 

How  noncommittal  to  pledge  that 
though  you  will  be  for  joining  a  military 
alliance  or  association  you  will  never, 
never,  never  surrender  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  exactly 
like  advocating  unlimited  aid  to  warring 
nations  while  promising  again  and  again 
and  again  that  you  will  never  send  our 
boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  No  State  in 
the  United  States  has  ever  yet  surren¬ 
dered  its  sovereignty  to  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  but  how  much  does  that  legal 
technicality  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
various  States  against  conscription  and 
seizure  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
men  and  property?  The  great  powers 
want  us  to  band  ourselves  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  fraternity  so  that  instead  of  hav- 
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ing  to  angle  for  it  they  can  tap  the 
money,  resources,  and  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  aOtomatically.  The  pro¬ 
posed  association  is  the  making  perma¬ 
nent  of  the  lending  of  American  re¬ 
sources  and  soldiers.  But  nobody  has 
asked  us  to  surrender  our  sovereignty. 
It  is  like  the  story  of  the  old  maid  who 
vowed  never  to  surrender  her  sovereign¬ 
ty.  She  never  did  surrender  her  sover¬ 
eignty  and  nobody  ever  asked  her  to. 

The  question  before  us  is  simply 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  vote  money 
which  Stalin  will  use  to  make  himself  so 
irrepressibly  powerful  that  soon  America 
will  be  asked  to  fight  in  World  War  No.  3 
against  him.  He  is  ambitious,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  become  the  first  global  ruler  in 
history.  But  hardy  England,  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  very  powerful  will  certainly 
feel  insecure  and  will  certainly  want 
America  to  go  to  war  too.  You  know 
that  when  England  goes  to  war  you  will 
vote  for  lend-lease  or  whatever  is  re¬ 
quired  to  get  us  into  World  War  No.  3 
because  you  did  it  before  under  similar 
circumstances.  Next  time  it  might  be 
that  isolationists  would  not  oppose  get¬ 
ting  into  the  war  because  our  traditional 
American  policy  is  to  fight  whenever  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  United 
States.  The  more  money  you  vote  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  the  sooner  World  War  No. 
3  against  Stalin  will  be  ripe  to  fight. 

Genial  Comrade  Stalin,  when  World 
War  No.  3  bursts  upon  him,  is  bound  to 
feel  as  disappointed  and  disillusioned  as 
he  did  when  the  Germans  backtracked 
against  him.  It  is  not  fair  to  him  that 
in  spite  of  the  way  he  has  been  hijacking 
our  fallen  allies  no  official  in  America  or 
England  so  far  has  issued  a  protest  say¬ 
ing  he  is  going  too  far.  Stalin  is  a  fellow 
who  has  come  up  the  hard  way — hard  for 
him  and  hard  for  everybody  who  stood 
in  his  way.  How  could  he  know  without 
ever  having  been  told  that  there  are 
some  things  one  does  not  do.  He  does 
not  even  speak  English,  nor  even  Russian 
well.  At  Tehran  nobody  told  him  he  was 
not  doing  all  right.  They  drank  his 
liquor.  They  laughed  at  his  playful 
rowdyism.  They  gave  him  everything 
he  asked,  including  upper  Europe  and  a 
second  front  filled  mostly  with  American 
soldiers.  He  thought  he  was  a  hit.  If 
he  noticed  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Churchill  seemed  to  stare  at  him 
through  mental  lorgnettes  he  doubtless 
supposed  that  it  was  only  because  they, 
like  most  modern  rulers,  including  Stalin 
himself,  are  first  generation  monarchs 
who  are  still  trying  to  acquire  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  manner  born. 

What  is  he  going  to  think  when,  after 
encouraging  him  thus,  just  as  he  is  about 
to  become  indisputable  czar  over  more 
territory  than  any  czar  ever  dreamed  of 
possessing,  England,  with  American  help, 
turns  on  him  and  goes  to  war  to  take  his 
brave  new  world  empire  away  from  him? 
You  know  that  he  is  going  to  call  the 
American  people  Indian  givers.  He  is 
going  to  accuse  America  of  being  “isola¬ 
tionist”  and  say  we  have  not  fulfilled  our 
pledge  to  “cooperate”  with  him  to  police 
the  empire  we  “cooperated”  with  him  to 
build  up.  Perhaps  he  will  complain — 
publicly — that  our  President  is  nothing 
but  a  valet  de  chambre  to  the  British. 


Those  who  really  love  their  fellow  men 
will  look  behind  the  label  plastered  all 
over  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  advertising  it  as 
charity — though  in  a  way  it  is  charity, 
like  feeding  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  or  like  the  last  tasty  meal  in  a 
death  house.  Those  who  truly  hate  war 
will  not  be  deceived  into  believing  that 
the  way  to  prevent  World  War  No.  3  is  to 
help  build  up  one  of  the  tyrants  against 
whom  in  the  next  “tyrant’s  war”  we  shall 
be  automatically  and  legally  bound  by 
the  new  international  fraternity  rules  to 
go  to  war. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  pro  forma 
amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  Any  defense  article,  information, 
or  service  procured  from  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  or  prior  acts  appropriating  funds 
to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  March  11, 
1941,  as  amended,  shall  be  retained  by  or 
transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of  such  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  determine,  in  lieu  of 
being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  government, 
whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  will  be  best 
served  thereby:  Provided  further,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  title  shall 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  any  subsidy  on 
agricultural  products  produced  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bell:  Page  5, 
line  3,  after  the  words  “States”,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  the  following:  “nor  for  the 
purchase  or  distribution  of  any  food  products 
for  use  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands.” 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  committee  has  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  "De¬ 
fense  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1945.” 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a 
point  of  order  to  submit  against  section 
102  which  has  not  been  completely  read, 
and  which  point  of  order  I  wish  to  sub¬ 
mit  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  just 
read  section  103. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Clerk  was  just  reading  section  102,  and 
I  wish  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
that  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bell]  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  and  agreed  to  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  an  amendment  to  section  2  after 
it  had  been  read. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
102  on  the  ground  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  submit  the  point  of  order  comes 
too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  section  102. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  occurs  to  me  from 
following  the  reading  that  most  of  page 
3  and  all  of  page  4  down  to  section  102 
was  not  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  ought  to  be  fore¬ 
closed  from  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
point  of  order,  because  his  request  was 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  was  read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  was  not  completely 
read;  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  not  completely  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  makes  a  point  of  order 
that  section  102  is  legislation  on  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  The  point  of  order 
comes  too  late.  As  the  Chair  has  previ¬ 
ously  announced,  the  Committee  has  al¬ 
ready  considered  and  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  section  102  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bell]. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Calvin  D.  John¬ 
son:  Page  5,  line  5,  after  the  numeral  1945 
add  a  new  section  as  follows:  “No  portion  of 
the  funds  hereby  appropriated  or  materials 
purchased  therewith  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  nation  whose  troops  have  not  been 
engaged  by  actual  battle  participation  in  the 
present  war.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  Member  of  Congress 
realizes  the  benefit  that  has  been  brought 
to  our  allies  through  lend-lease.  Lend- 
lease  as  originally  intended  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  goods  available  to 
those  actually  engaged  on  our  side  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  Under  lend-lease 
procedure  funds  and  goods  have  been 
distributed  generously  throughout  the 
entire  world.  I  am  informed  that  some 
46  nations  have  participated  in  lend- 
lease  assistance,  yet  nothing  like  that 
number  of  nations  has  been  engaged  by 
actual  participation. 

This  amendment  would  not  cut  the 
amount  of  lend-lease  funds  but  would 
make  those  materials  and  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  those  nations  whose  troops  are 
now  or  have  been  in  the  past  actually 
engaged  in  battle  or  in  the  winning  of 
the  -war.  It  would,  prevent  the  passing 
out  of  funds  to  nations  in  South  America 
where  five  or  six  men  can  get  together 
and  declare  war  upon  the  Axis  and  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  assistance,  realizing 
that  at  no  time  will  they  ever  be  called 
upon  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  defense 
of  democracy.  It  would  mean  that  more 
money  and  more  goods  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  those  doing  the  actual  fighting. 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  worthy  of  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House.  It 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  conserving  the 
funds  provided  hereunder  for  the  nations 
active  in  the  war  effort  and  will  mean 
that  every  dollar  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  that  is  going  to  be  spent 
upon  the  war  through  this  means  will  go 
for  the  purchase  of  food,  materials,  and 
clothing. 

I  shall  read  the  amendment  once  more 
and  then  close.  The  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  this: 
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No  portion  of  the  funds  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  shall  be  made  available  to  any  nation 
whose  troops  have  not  been  actively  engaged 
by  actual  battle  participation  in  the  present 
war. 

That  would  not  affect  Poland,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  or  any  nation  that  has  been 
overrun  by  the  Axis.  Those  nations 
whose  troops  have  faced  the  enemy  are 
the  ones  we  want  to  help.  Let  us  stop 
passing  out  lend-lease  funds  to  nations 
all  over  the  world  under  the  guise  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  amendment  is  so  absurd  that  I 
ask  that  a  vote  be  taken  without  further 
debate. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  am  sorry  he  does 
not  understand  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Calvin  D.  John¬ 
son)  there  were — ayes  70,  noes  73. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri  and 
Mr.  Calvin  D.  Johnson  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  82,  noes 
14. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  201.  To  enable  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  28, 
1944  (Public  Law  267) ,  and  for  each  and  every 
purpose  incident  thereto  or  necessary  there¬ 
for,  $450,000,000,  to  be  available  immediately 
and  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1946: 
Provided,  That  (1)  any  sums  allocated  by 
the  President  to  any  executive  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency  for  any 
of  the  purposes  hereof,  from  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  or  authorized  to  be  expended  under 
this  title  or  from  funds  made  available  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  may  be  expended  without 
regard  tc  those  provisions  of  law  waived  by 
law  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  by  such  department,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  agency;  (2)  the 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  any 
executive  department,  independent  establish¬ 
ment,  or  agency  shall  be  reimbursed  or  cred¬ 
ited  from  sums  allocated  hereunder,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  for  any  supplies,  or 
services  procured  from  such  appropriations 
or  funds  or  by  use  -of  such  accounts  and 
furnished  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereof; 
and  (3)  any  supplies  or  services  procured 
from  funds  appropriated  by;  or  authorized  to 
be  expended  under  this  title  may  be  retained 
by  or  transferred  to  any  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  independent  establishment,  or  agency, 
and  said  funds  shall  be  reimbursed  from  pay¬ 
ments  made  in  return  therefor  by  such  de¬ 
partment,  independent  establishment,  or 
agency:  Provided  further.  That  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  executive  department,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  agency  who  is  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  and  compensated 
hereunder,  either  directly  or  by  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  applicable  appropriations  or  funds, 
shall,  while  so  detailed,  retain  and  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rights,  benefits,  privileges,  and 
status  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  department,  independent 
establishment,  or  agency  from  which  de¬ 
tailed. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Buffett]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
Member  of  the  House  offers  an  amend¬ 
ment  designed  to  preserve  some  of  the 
frugal  savings  of  the  American  taxpayers 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  calls  it  absurd.  Truly,  it  is 
absurd  to  try  to  preserve  the  savings  of 
the  American  taxpayer  as  long  as  his 
party  is  in  command. 

Yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  chose  to  quote  a 
little  Scripture  when  it  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose.  I  propose  to  quote  a  little  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  refresh  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  Members.  So  I  take  this  verse  from 
St.  Paul  in  a  letter  to  St.  Timothy  in 
which  he  said: 

He  who  careth  not  for  his  own,  and 
especially  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  the  in¬ 
fidel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  remember  that  Scripture  as 
they  sit  here  day  after  day  and  vote  these 
immense  appropriations. 

I  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  a 
distinguished  American  some  years  ago 
who  said; 

Most  liberal  governments  in  modern  times 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  loose 
fiscal  policy. 

Does  anyone  here  know  of  any  more 
loose  fiscal  policy  in  a  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  United  States  is  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  world  at  the  present  time? 
Can  any  Member  here  tell  us  how  much 
money  has  been  appropriated  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  how  many  hundreds 
of  millions  and  how  many  billions  have 
been  appropriated,  and  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  spending  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed? 

In  past  years  Lenin  said: 

The  surest  way  to  overturn  the  existing 
social  order  is  to  debauch  the  currency. 

How  far  down  that  road  has  this  Con¬ 
gress  gone?  This  session  we  have  passed 
one  tax  bill.  We  blew  the  trumpets  and 
made  a  big  hullabaloo  about  passing  a 
tax  bill  providing  something  over  $2,- 
000,000,000.  Yet  day  after  day  we  come 
in  here  and  pass  appropriation  bills  for 
new  purposes,  for  purposes  not  connected 
with  the  winning  of  the  war,  for  purposes 
of  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  world  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  other  evening  in  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  I  read  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic.  That  was  supposedly  a  great 
unsinkable  ship.  It  could  not  sink.  On 
the  night  the  Titanic  sank  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  five  separate  warnings  that  there 
were  icebergs  about,  but  the  captain  and 
those  in  command  of  that  ship  believed 
that  the  ship  could  not  sink.  They  paid 
no  attention  to  those  warnings. 

How  many  warnings  has  this  Congress 
had  that  the  ship  of  state  of  the  United 
States  is  drifting  toward  financial  dis¬ 
aster?  Warning  sign  after  warning  sign 
has  been  passed,  one  after  another.  We 
should  remember  the  example  of  the 


Titanic  and  get  our  ship  of  state  headed 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  hear  it  said  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
“Do  not  vote  against  any  appropriation 
because  we  are  sending  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  all  over  the  world,  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  our  own  people  to  deny 
any  hand-out  at  home.” 

This  is  a  plausible  argument  and  hard 
to  answer  when  this  Congress  votes  away 
the  wealth  and  treasure  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  may  be  a 
noble  experiment  in  charity,  but  can  you 
recall  any  instance  on  earth  where  leg¬ 
islatures  have  ever  been  able  to  legis¬ 
late  changes  in  human  nature?  Was 
this  Congress  able  to  legislate  temper¬ 
ance?  Was  the  French  Assembly  able  to 
legislate  a  price  law  that  would  stop  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand?  No.  Neither 
will  this  Congress  be  able  to  legislate 
charity.  But  government  can  create  or 
destroy  the  atmosphere  in  which  charity 
will  flourish.  This  legislation  is  destroy¬ 
ing  the  charitable  instincts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  as  to  whether 
he  voted  against  any  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Yes.  I  have  voted 
against  every  appropriation  bill  which  I 
recognized  as  not  vital  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  or  vital  to  our  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

\  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case:  Page  5, 
jline  11,  strike  out  “$450,000,000’’  and  in¬ 
sert  “$428,300,000  in  funds  and  61,740,000 
pounds  of  raw  wool  from  stocks  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  desire  to  make  a»point  of  order 
against  the  amendment.  It  is  not  ger¬ 
mane,  and  is  legislation  on  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  It  involves  legislation  per¬ 
taining  to  the  appropriation  of  wool 
whereas  the  pending  bill  relates  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  appropriation  of  money. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in 
my  hand  Public  Law  267  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  which  is  the  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  Act,  under  which  the  appropriation 
in  this  section  is  proposed.  The  first 
paragraph  of  that  Act  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,350,000,000  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  as  the  Congress  may  determine  from 
time  to  time  to  be  appropriate  for  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  (including  contri¬ 
butions  in  funds  or  otherwise  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  related  thereto)  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration. 

Further,  section  6  of  the  act  specifi¬ 
cally  sets  forth  that  Congress  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  our  contributions 
as  well  as  the  amount  by  using  this  lan¬ 
guage: 

In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  so  with  the  following  reservation: 
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“That  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the 
appropriate  constitutional  body  to  determine 
the  amount  and  character  and  time  of  the 
contributions  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

I  submit  to  the  Chair  that  the  basic  act 
under  which  this  entire  appropriation  is 
authorized  specifically,  in  the  first  para- 
grah,  uses  the  words  “including  contri¬ 
butions  in  funds  or  otherwise.”  Unless 
something  like  raw  wool  or  something 
else  might  be  offered  as  part  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  $1,350,000,000,  the  words 
“or  otherwise”  as  contrasted  with 
“funds”  would  have  no  meaning. 

That  is  buttressed  by  the  language  in 
section  6,  which  provides  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  determine  the  amount,  which 
relates  to  the  aggregate,  and  the  char¬ 
acter.  Obviously  the  word  “character” 
is  intended  to  include  contributions  of 
character  other  than  money. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  au¬ 
thorization  for  this  appropriation  is  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  267  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Con¬ 
gress,  an  act  which  authorizes  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  sums  of  money.  We  . are 
authorized  under  this  law  to  appropriate 
money  and  nothing  else.  Later  on,  after 
the  money  is  appropriated  then,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  if  you  want  to  sub¬ 
stitute  commodities,  that  is  permissible, 
but  the  authorization  is  to  appropriate 
money,  and  money  only. 

Any  proposition  to  appropriate  com¬ 
modities  is  not  authorized  by  law  and 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that 
the  basic  authorization  for  this  appro¬ 
priation  is  Public  Law  267,  which  is 
what  I  cited,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  read  only  a  part  of  the  first 
paragraph  and  ignored  the  last  part  of 
it  to  which  I  called  the  gentleman’s  at¬ 
tention,  where  it  specifically  provides  for 
“funds  or  otherwise”;  and  he  certainly 
ignored  section  6,  which  reserved  for 
Congress  the  right  to  determine  not  only 
the  amount  but  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  authorization, 
as  has  been  stated,  is  under  Public  Law 
267,  Seventy- eighth  Congress.  The  first 
paragraph  of  that  law  reads: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums,  not 
to  exceed  $1,350,000,000  in  the  aggregate  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  from  time  to 
time  to  be  appropriate  for  participation  by 
the  United  States  (Including  contributions 
in  funds  or  otherwise). 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  inas¬ 
much  as  this  is  an  appropriation,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  is  limited  to  making  appropria¬ 
tions  of  money,  this  bill  could  provide 
only  for  an  appropriation  of  money,  and 
that  if  Congress  should  determine  to 
make  other  property  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  available,  it  would  have  to  be 
under  legislation  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  an  appropriate  committee. 

In  view  of  that  interpretation,  the 
Chair  is  constrained  to  sustain  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case:  On  page 
6,  line  11,  after  $450,000,000”,  Insert  “of 


which  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
61,740,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  now  owned  by 
said  Corporation  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  utilize  in\ 
the  relief  program  a  portion  of  the  huge 
stocks  of  raw  wool  now  owned  by  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
unusual  about  such  a  proposal.  This 
House  has  many  times  voted  to  make 
available  food  stocks  owned  by  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodity  Corporation  for  the 
food  relief  program  in  our  domestic 
relief  program  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  Members  will  remember  that  surplus 
foods  were  made  available  to  the  Relief 
Administration  for  domestic  relief.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  merely  to 
make  available  to  the  foreign  relief  pro¬ 
gram  some  of  the  wool  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government.  This  is  not 
a  matter  particularly  of  concern  to  me, 
individually  or  personally,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  War 
Changes  in  Industry  Series,  Report  No.  3, 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
published  in  May  1944,  which  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  study  the  Tariff  Commission  has  put 
out  on  the  subject  of  the  wool  stocks  in 
this  country.  As  a  war  measure,  we  set 
out  to  purchase  all  of  the  foreign  wool 
we  could  get.  We  purchased  all  of  the 
Australian  wool  so  that  it  could  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Japs.  We  pur¬ 
chased  all  of  the  domestic  clip  in  order 
that  we  might  be  assured  of  having 
enough  wool  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  during  the  war. 

The  result  has  been  that  when  the  war 
picture  changed,  as  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  points  out  in  this  study,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  confronted  with  a  huge  supply  of 
wool — 1,400,000,000  pounds  of  wool  actu¬ 
ally  in  sight  in  the  United  States  today, 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  processors. 

This  entire  report  is  devoted  to  show¬ 
ing  what  a  problem  that  creates  for  the 
country  and  how  it  hangs  over  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country.  The  Commission 
finds  that  this  will  be  true  for  years  after 
the  war  unless  some  way  be  found  to 
reduce  these  stocks. 

And — 

Says  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report — 
there  are  no  choices  of  policy  whereby  the 
costs  of  the  Government  wartime  wool  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  eliminated.  Whatever  alterna¬ 
tive  Is  chosen,  the  burden  of  the  cost  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  either  the  taxpayers,  the  con¬ 
sumers,  or  both. 

Officials  in  charge  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s 
clothing  program  have  said  they  were 
not  concerned  with  the  domestic  econ¬ 
omy;  that  they  wanted  to  buy  the  cheap¬ 
est  wool  they  could  get  even  if  they  went 
out  of  the  country  for  it.  Now  my  point 
is  that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  go  out 
and  buy  more  wool  when  the  Government 
already  owns  huge  stocks  on  which  it 
stands  to  take  a  loss.  We  better  take 
what  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  can  pay  for  It  and 
take  our  loss  now  and  get  this  wool  out 
of  the  oversupply  in  the  stock  pile.  The 
Tariff  Commission,  in  its  report,  takes 


note  of  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the 
stock  pile  should  be  used  for  foreign 
relief  and  says  that — 
the  proposal  to  make  some  of  it  available 
for  use  in  this  foreign-relief  program  has 
some  merit. 

The  objection  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  to  any  large  disposal  in  this  way 
was  a  possible  bottleneck  in  machinery 
and  labor,  so  I  have  covered  by  my 
amendment  only  the  amount  of  raw  wool 
which  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  be  purchased  under  the 
money  to  be  appropriated.  The  figure 
I  have  used,  $21,700,000,  is  the  amount 
shown  in  the  justifications  for  which 
appropriations  were  asked  to  buy  more 
wool,  to  buy  28,000  metric  tons,  which 
figures  out  to  the  61,740,000  pounds  which 
would  be  made  available  from  the  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  language  of  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  think  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  As  far  as  the  61,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  are  concerned,  it  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  Just  last  week  I  read  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  a  quarter- 
page  advertisement  of  a  large  clothing 
concern  in  this  country  advertising  Aus¬ 
tralian  wool.  What  good  is  it  going  to 
do  us  if  we  keep  on  getting  this  wool 
from  the  outside  and  building  up  a  huge 
surplus  which  creates  big  stocks  at  home, 
and  under  which  we  cannot  take  care  of 
our  domestic  clip?  This  imported  wool 
has  come  in  under  wartime  conditions 
which  has  resulted  in  it  being  given  a 
status  and  preferred  standing  it  could 
not  otherwise  maintain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  interested  in  the 
figures  given  as  to  the  vast  amount  of 
wool  held  by  our  Government  and  the 
Government  of  England,  far  in  excess  of 
what  we  use.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Government  is  not  holding  this  wool  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  it  over  the  eyes  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  might  be. 

As  the  Tariff  Commission  points  out  as 
to  the  other  methods  of  solving  this 
whole  problem,  such  measures  would 
tend  to  conflict  with  the  foreign  trade 
and  price  policies  of  the  administration. 
I  submit  to  the  gentlemen  on  my  right 
that  if  we  do  not  approach  the  problem 
this  way  we  are  going  to  have  a  more 
difficult  problem  to  approach  some  other 
way.  I  give  this  conclusion  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  “Some  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  stock  pile  might  possible  be  used 
for  relief  purposes.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Why  did  the 
gentleman  confine  it  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  CASE.  Because  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  something  over 
200,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  and 
it  is  the  one  that  has  been  putting  out 
the  money  to  buy  the  domestic  wool. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  would  it 
cost  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  buy  this  wool  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  limited  the  amount 
to  be  made  available  for  the  purchases 
to  the  exact  amount  proposed  here  in 
the  justification. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  it 
will  cost  46  cents  a  pound,  whereas  if 
they  purchase  it  from  some  of  the  stock 
piles  owned  by  other  Government  agen¬ 
cies  it  will  cost  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  only  because  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  purchased 
the  wool  it  did  purchase  from  Australia 
without  the  payment  of  a  tariff.  The 
price  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  paid  to  the  domestic  grow¬ 
ers  includes  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  on 
domestic  production.  But  it  is  as  long  as 
it  is  broad.  If  the  tariff  had  been  paid 
by  Defense  Supplies  the  money  eventu¬ 
ally  would  have  came  from  the  Treasury 
and  eventually  would  return  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  object  to  striking  out  the  words 
“Commodity  Credit  Corporation”  and 
providing  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  raw  wool? 

Mr.  CASE.  Not  if  it  provides  that  the 
purchase  be  made  of  wool  owned  by 
Government  corporations  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  par¬ 
ticularly  care  whether  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  Corporation  furnishes  this  wool,  so 
long  as  we  reduce  the  stocks  that  hang 
over  the  domestic  market.  We  have  been 
assured  by  Mr.  Jones  that  no  more  of 
the  Australian  wool  will  be  purchased 
by  Defense  Supplies  and  they  have  be¬ 
gun  to  liquidate  their  present  holdings. 
And  my  amendment  seeks  further  t;o  get 
rid  of  the  oversupply  in  this  country  by 
insuring  that  some  of  the  wool  that  the 
United  States  now  owns  shall  be  used  for 
this  relief  program,  instead  of  purchas¬ 
ing  more  abroad. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  is  willing  to  have  the 
amount  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
from  the  Government  stock  pile? 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  simply  embodies  this  com¬ 
mon-sense  proposition,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  one  or  two  corporations 


now  owns  more  wool  than  we  probably 
can  ever  use  sensibly,  so,  instead  of  going 
abroad  and  buying  $21,000,000  worth  of 
wool,  we  should  buy  it  from  the  stock 
pile  we  already  have. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  correct,  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman  calling  the  prop¬ 
osition  common  sense.  That  is  what  I 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Is  it  mandatory  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  buy  this  wool,  or  is  it  just 
in  case  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  should  need  this 
amount  or  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  not  mandatory  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  to  buy  it  if  they  do 
not  need  any.  It  does  make  this  much 
money  available  for  the  purchase  of  so 
much  raw  wool  already  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  earmarks  the  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  If  they  need  it;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  I  assume  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  the  money  in  here.  I  hope 
they  are  not  going  to  buy  anything  they 
do  not  need. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  concept  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  certainly  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  to  buy  some  fiber  out  of  which 
to  make  goods  to  send  away. 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes;  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  according  to  the  justifica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that  by  anybody  who  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  these  debates. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  figures  I  have  used 
I  are  from  the  justifications. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  certainly  know 
that  there  are  tremendous  forces  at  work 
in  all  these  international  relations  at  the 
moment  designed  to  put  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  at  a  high  level.  If 
that  effort  succeeds,  it  will  run  contrary 
to  our  making  any  exports  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  post-war  period.  There¬ 
fore  why  not  get  rid  of  these  stocks  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  While  we  have  them  I 
think  we  should  use  them  instead  of 
spending  more  money  to  add  to  stocks 
that  are  already  too  large. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  If  we  are  going  to 
include  an  amendment  like  this  for  wool, 
why  would  it  not  be  just  as  fair  and  right 
and  reasonable  to  include  an  amend¬ 
ment  covering  cotton  and  rice  and  all  the 
other  commodities  we  have? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  say  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that  if  we  had  a  surplus 
of  those  things  already  owned  by  the 
United  States.  With  respect  to  cotton, 
I  read  the  other  day  that  there  is  some 
fear  that  the  cotton  textile  program  is 
going  to  be  so  large  that  it  will  run  more 
than  the  cotton  that  will  be  in  supply. 
Personally,  I  do  not  care.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  already  owns  more  cotton  than 


the  market  will  take  and  you  want  to 
use  some  of  it  that  way,  that  is  all  right 
with  me.  I  do  not  know  the  cotton  situ¬ 
ation.  The  wool  situation,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  and  gen¬ 
eral  concern,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  study  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  And  we  do  know  that  unless 
something  is  done  like  this  the  wool 
which  the  Government  already  owns  will 
not  be  used  in  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  contem¬ 
plate  taking  over  all  the  foreign-pro- 
duced  wool  now  in  the  country? 

Mr.  CASE.  No;  it  does  not.  It  mere¬ 
ly  provides  as  to  the  amount  of  raw  wool 
that  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion  is  going  to  buy  for  the  uses  of  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  that  it  buy  it  from  stocks 
already  in  the  United  States  and  owned 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  This  looks  like  a 
good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  have 
1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Is  it 
not  true  that  in  contrast  to  the  cotton 
set-up,  that  this  Government  under  bond 
brought  in  a  lot  of  Australian  wool  which 
it  was  not  supposed  to  sell  unless  an 
emergency  arose  and  that  that  emer¬ 
gency  did  not  arise,  and  we  bought  that 
wool  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  a 
drug  on  the  market  and  is  coming  in 
direct  competition  with  the  American 
domestic  clip  and  forebodes  a  good  deal 
of  ill  for  us  in  the  future? 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  certainly  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  committee  has  no  objection  to 
this  amendment  provided  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  will  accept  a  modi¬ 
fication  to  the  effect  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  Government  stock  pile  instead 
of  from  the  supplies  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  it  is  provided 
that  the  amount  is  not  to  exceed  $21,- 
700,000.  If  the  gentleman  cares  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  amendment,  we  have  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that,  that  is,  from  the  stock 
piles  now  in  existence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  indicate  the  modification 
desired? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  modi¬ 
fication  is  to  insert  the  words  “not  to 
exceed”  before  the  figures  “$21,700,000”; 
and  institute  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  “from  Government  stock  piles.” 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is,  from  Government 
stock  piles  now  on  hand. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Exactly, 
now  on  hand. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case:  On  page 
5,  line  11,  after  "$450,000,000”,  insert  "of 
which  not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  reimburse  the  Government  corpora¬ 
tion  for  61,740,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  now 
owned  by  said  corporation  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  what  corporation  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  refer?  This  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  general  stock  piles  now  existing,  not 
from  the  inventories  of  any  corporation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASE.  Both  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  Government  corpora¬ 
tions.  They  are  the  two  corporations 
which  own  the  wool. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  accept 
the  words  “to  be  taken  from  Government 
stock  piles”? 

Mi'.  CASE.  Somebody  would  have  to 
be  reimbursed  and  the  Government  cor¬ 
poration  would  be  the  agency  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed.  I  may  state  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact  here.  I  quote  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  report  in  my  hand,  “The 
Government  has  acquired  in  its  own 
right  two  substantial  stock  piles  of  wool, 
one  consisting  of  foreign  wools  held  by 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  and 
a  second  consisting  of  domestic  wool  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 
So  it  seems  to  me  when  you  use  the 
words  “Government  corporation”  and 
provide  that  this  money  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  reimburse  them  for  raw  wool  now 
held  by  said  Corporation  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  that  such  language  would 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  understands  this  amend¬ 
ment  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  entirely 
superfluous.  It  is  stated  here  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  “it  is  planned  to 
buy  the  wool  in  this  country  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  stock  piles.”  Now,  without  any 
action  taken  here,  that  is  what  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  do — buy  from  Government  stock 
piles.  If  so,  they  will  buy  it  at  about 
35  cents  a  pound,  according  to  this  state¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  under  date  of  May  31, 1944,  which 
says: 

The  Government  also  has  a  stock  pile  of 
domestic  wool  purchased  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  domestic  wool  prices 
of  approximately  46  cents  a  pound,  less 
marketing  charges  of  about  4  cents  a  pound. 

In  other  words,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  the  wool  is  bought  from  the 
Corporation,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  get  less 
wool  and  less  wool  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  stock  pile  to  relieve  the  market  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  producer. 
If  the  gentleman  will  modify  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  suggested  instead  of  buying 
46-cent  wool  we  will  buy  35-cent  wool, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  get  more  wool  and  we 


will  remove  a  larger  amount  of  the  wool 
overhanging  the  market. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I 
thought  I  had  modified  the  amendment 
in  the  manner  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  suggested. 

Mi-.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  modify  his  amendment  so 
that  the  wool  will  be  taken  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  stock  pile,  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  These  Government  stock 
piles  are  in  only  two  places.  One  is  in 
the  Defense  Supply  Corporation  and  the; 
other  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora-: 
tion.  They  are  both  Government  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  I  leave  to  the  administration 
to  determine  which  one  they  want  to 
purchase  the  wool  from.  The  principal 
purpose  is  to  insure  using  a  part  of  the 
visible  supply  in  this  country  now  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  in  still  more  and  leav¬ 
ing  unused  these  Government  stocks  to 
hang  over  the  market. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  this  illustrates  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  trying  to  legislate  here  on  the 
floor  instead  of  bringing  these  matters 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
where  we  can  consider  them  judicially 
with  the  facts  before  us.  In  attempting 
to  write  legislation  here  on  the  floor  in 
this  helter-skelter  way,  there  is  always 
the  risk  that  grave  mistakes  may  be. 
made.  Will  the  gentleman  accept  the’ 
modification  providing  that  it  will  be 
taken  from  the  general  stock  pile? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  merely 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  to  the 
fact  that  this  matter  came  before  our 
committee  and  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  was  turned  down  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  It  was 
never  presented  in  writing  or  in  this 
form.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  it,  pro¬ 
vided  the  commodity  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  general  stock  pile.  Otherwise  we 
cannot  accept  it. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  in  sympathy  with  any  provision 
which  will  help  remove  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  wool.  Of  course,  I  hope  the 
House  will  on  the  appropriate  occasion  be 
sympathetic  to  any  reasonable  provision 
to  remove  the  accumulating  surplus  of 
cotton.  I  simply  want  to  get  an  under¬ 
standing  from  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  of  the  significance  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
say  there  was  nothing  compulsory  about 
it. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  makes  this  much 
money  available  out  of  the  figure  that 
was  submitted,  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
wool,  so  that  the  raw  wool  is  purchased 
and  the  money  would  be  expendable  in 
that  fashion. 

Mr.  PACE.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
generally  speaking,  the  entire  $450,000,-! 
000  would  be  available  for  that  purpose.' 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes  and  no.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Konhaim,  who  is  in  charge  of 
this  wool-purchasing  program,  has  said 


he  did  not  intend  to  use  any  of  the 
domestic  wool.  If  the  amendment  is 
modified,  let  them  buy  it  from  either  of 
the  corporations  that  has  it  on  hand. 

Mr.  PACE.  Suppose  we  should  pro¬ 
vide  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  million 
dollars  should  be  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  surplus  cotton  now  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
do  I  understand  such  purchase  would  be 
required? 

Mr.  CASE.  We  earmark  this  money 
for  the  purchase  of  wool  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  stock  pile. 

Mr.  PACE.  Of  course,  we  are  faced 
with  this  situation,  that  we  are  particu¬ 
larly  earmarking  money  for  35-cent 
wool  while  there  is  plenty  of  20-cent  cot¬ 
ton  on  hand.  I  certainly  want  to  ful¬ 
fill  my  obligation  to  the  cotton  producers 
under  such  circumstances.  But  it  is  not 
clear  in  my  mind  where  we  would  gain 
anything  by  making  a  specific  sum  avail¬ 
able  for  wool  or  cotton  when  they  might 
want  to  spend  twice  that  amount. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  A 
large  part  of  this  wool  was  imported  into 
I  the  country  from  Australia  and  was  sup- 
j  posed  to  be  held  under  bond  and  released 
■'only  in  an  emergency.  No  emergency 
.  has  arisen  but  the  wool  has  been  sold, 
thrown  on  the  market  and  helped  to 
create  a  surplus.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
a  similar  situation  insofar  as  cotton  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  PACE.  In  that  respect  we  would 
not,  except  that  we  have  a  surplus  of 
cotton  that  is  much  greater  than  of  wool. 
Particularly  the  low  grades  and  short 
staples. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace]  has 
expired. 

[Mr.  CRAWFORD  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment- 
may  be  modified  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  which  is  now  at  the  desk, 
on  which  I  have  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modified  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case: 
Page  5,  line  11,  after  the  figures  insert  “not 
to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  of  61,700,000  pounds  of  raw  wool 
from  stock  piles  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  existing  on  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  act.” 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pace  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case:  At  the  end 
of  the  Case  amendment,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma  and  add:  "and  $43,200,000 
shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  345,500 
bales  of  cotton  now  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.” 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears 
that  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  organization  has 
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submitted  an  estimate  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  carried  in  this  bill.  The 
estimate  is  titled  “Appropriation  to  Carry 
Out  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Legislation.”  Raw 
wool,  61,740.000  pounds,  $21,700,000. 
That  is  covered  by  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Da¬ 
kota.  Raw  cotton,  345,500  bales  at  $43,- 
200.000,  which  is  the  amendment  I  have 
offered.  Therefore  the  two  amendments 
together,  and  I  respectfully  ask  you  to 
adopt  both,  would  take  care  of  the 
amount  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  own  figures 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  two  amendments  before  us  now 
involve  the  exact  sums  that  are  asked  for 
by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  PACE.  As  carried  in  the  pending 
bill,  identically  the  amounts  they  re¬ 
quested  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  In  view  of  the  men¬ 
ace  of  these  supplies  to  the  prices  of  our 
American  production,  I  favor  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  their  uses  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.  I  do. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  this  in  any 
way  relate  to  low-grade  cotton?  Why 
does  the  gentleman  mention  a  certain 
number  of  bales? 

Mr.  PACE.  Because  that  is  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.’s  own  estimate. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  PACE.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  bales. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Is  there  any  price 
per  pound  involved? 

Mr.  PACE.  There  is  not.  It  is,  of 
course,  my  hope  that  they  will  use  the 
lower  grades  and  shorter  staples  of  cot¬ 
ton  which  is  the  real  surplus  we  have 
at  this  time.  As  all  of  this  money  is  to 
be  spent  for  relief  in  foreign  countries, 
as  a  pure  gift  from  the  American  people, 
certainly  the  least  that  can  be  done  by 
those  who  will  administer  these' funds 
is  to  expend  them  in  a  way  which  will 
be  most  helpful  to  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  must  provide  a  good  portion 
of  the  money  through  taxes.  Therefore, 
if  they  show  proper  consideration  for 
those  who  must  pay  the  bill,  they  will  use 
this  low-grade  and  short  staple  cotton 
in  this  program.  That  is  one  of  the 
principal  considerations  which  prompts 
me  to  ask  you  to  approve  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  RABAUT,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  both 
these  amendments  we  are  just  disturb¬ 
ing  the  whole  program  and  are  trying 
to  write  legislation  on  this  floor  that 
will  not  be  helpful  when  completed. 
The  figures  are  not  correct  and  we  are 
opening  up  this  very  important  subject 
that  deals  with  an  international  organ¬ 
ization,  opening  it  up  to  every  type  of 


commodity  to  be  used  by  this  agency. 

There  is  not  a  commodity  that  could 
not  be  reduced  in  price  today  in  this 
country  if  it  were  not  for  the  sustaining 
action  of  this  Congress  in  holding  it  to 
its  price.  I  believe  the  committee  is 
going  to  make  a  tremendous  mistake  in 
specifying  specific  items  in  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rabaut)  there 
were — ayes  87,  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rabaut) 
there  were — ayes  110,  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appro¬ 
priated  by  section  201  of  this  title,  any  sup¬ 
plies,  services,  or  funds  available  for  dispo¬ 
sition  or  expenditure  by  the  President  under 
the  act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  411-419),  and  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  may  be  disposed  of  or  expended  by 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  28,  1944,  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  appropriations  from  which  such 
supplies  or  services  were  procured  or  such 
funds  were  provided :  Provided,  That  the  sup¬ 
plies,  services,  and  funds  disposed  of  or  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  value,  as  determined 
under  regulations  to  be  approved  by  the 
President,  of  $350,000,000  and  shall  be  charged 
to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  said  act  of  March  28,  1944:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  authority  granted  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  become  effective  until  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  have 
issued  a  certification  that  the  state  of  the 
war  permits  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
and  the  utilization  of  lend-lease  supplies, 
services,  or  funds  for  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  this  title:  and  after  such  certifi¬ 
cation  such  utilization  shall  be  upon  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Administrator  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Administration. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the ‘last 
word  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  own  remarks. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  section  202,  be¬ 
ginning  in  line  18,  page  6,  down  to  line 
16,  on  page  7,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
in  contravention  of  rule  21,  subsection  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  rec¬ 
ognized  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
to  make  his  point  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  de¬ 
sire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
to  section  202? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  We  con¬ 
cede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cannon  of  Mis¬ 
souri:  Page  6,  after  line  17,  insert: 

“Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the. sum  appro¬ 
priated  by  section  201  of  this  title,  any  sup¬ 
plies,  services,  or  funds  available  for  dis¬ 
position  or  expenditure  by  the  President  un¬ 


der  the  act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  411-419),  and  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  may  be  disposed  of  or  expended  by 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  28,  1944,  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  appropriations  from  which  such 
supplies  or  services  were  procured  or  such 
funds  were  provided.” 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  I  desire  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  because  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  not  in  order  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment,  which  is  rather  broad.  The 
amendment  proposed  cites  the  statute 
under  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
appropriation.  The  Chair  will  be  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any 
statement  in  support  of  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried 
to  follow  as  best  I  could  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  word  for  word,  as 
I  followed  it,  with  the  section  to  which 
a  point  of  order  was  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  say 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
proposed  amendment  is  entirely  different 
from  the  section  under  consideration  in 
that  both  of  the  provisos  of  the  original 
section  were  eliminated  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 

If  the  gentleman  has  any  other  state¬ 
ment  in  support  of  his  contention  that 
the  amendment  now  proposed  is  legisla¬ 
tion  on  an  appropriation  bill,  the  Chair 
will  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  Chair  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  just  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  provides  “without  reimburse¬ 
ment,”  which  is  dearly  legislation  upon 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  refer  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  last  words  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  and  particularly 
emphasizes  that  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  appropriation  is  “without 
reimbursement”  and  that  “without  re¬ 
imbursement”  is  not  contained  in  the 
statute. 

The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cannon  of 
Missouri:  Page  6,  after  line  17,  insert: 

“Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appropri¬ 
ated  by  section  201  of  this  title,  funds  not 
to  exceed  $350,000,000  available  for  disposition 
or  expenditure  by  the  President  under  the 
act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
411-419),  and  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
may  be  disposed  of  or  expended  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  28,  1944.” 
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Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  this  amendment  is 
not  in  order  at  the  present  time,  or  at 
this  point  in  the  reading  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  should  have  been  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  section  201  and  not  as 
an  amendment  to  section  202. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  is  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
language  that  has  been  stricken  and  in¬ 
volves  the  language  that  has  been 
stricken.  The  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cannon  of 
Missouri)  there  were — ayes  67,  noes  99. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri  and 
Mr.  O’Hara  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  74, 
noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  general  debate  yester¬ 
day  we  heard  many  references  made  to 
the  various  methods  of  selling  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  and  selling  the  lend-lease  program 
to  the  world.  We  have  long  been  cog¬ 
nizant  of  this  famous  gang  of  bright 
young  men  that  was  set  up  by  Judge  Leh¬ 
man  for  this  purpose  and  supposedly  to 
spread  American  good  will  all  over  the 
world.  Also  frequently  we  find  it  neces¬ 
sary,  apparently,  to  send  out  some  spe¬ 
cial  good  will  emissaries  directly  from 
this  Nation.  For  example,  months  ago, 
when  superb  General  MacArthur  cried 
aloud  for  reinforcements  in  men  and 
materiel  to  carry  on  the  splendid  job 
that  he  had  already  begun  in  pushing 
the  Japs  back  on  their  heels,  his  pleas 
were  answered  with  a  personal  visit  from 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  who — if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly — said  pub¬ 
licly  that  she  was  making  the  trip  as  a 
special  representative  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  entirely  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense.  I  wonder  whether  it  was  entirely 
a  purely  unofficial  visit,  made  entirely  at 
her  own  expense. 

Perhaps,  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
a  military  combat  plane  was  used  for  the 
trip  and  that  that  plane  was  rebuilt  with 
lavatory  facilities,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
lady’s  comfort. 

Perhaps,  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
several  warships  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  combat  to  patrol  the  coast  where- 
ever  she  chose  to  land. 

Perhaps,  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
a  whole  suite  in  the  various  hotels  she 
visited  was  set  aside  at  Uncle  Sam’s  ex¬ 
pense. 

Perhaps,  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
certain  Red  Cross  rest  areas  had  to  be 


rebuilt  with  special  lavatory  facilities, 
and  so  forth. 

Perhaps,  it  was  just  a  coincidence 
that  the  entire  counterespionage  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  were 
called  in  from  their  various  and  manifold 
more  important  duties  and  assigned 
to  see  to  it  that  the  person  of  the  First 
Lady  was  not  violated  verbally,  as  no 
other  serious  danger  could  have  existed 
under  the  circumstances. 

Perhaps,  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
at  each  stop  she  made  it  was  necessary 
for  a  whole  military  combat  organization 
to  mount  guard,  day  and  night,  and  run 
armored  patrols  over  many  miles  of  the 
adjacent  area.  While  MacArthur  was 
asking  for  more  combat  troops. 

Perhaps,  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
combat  planes  were  alerted  wherever  she 
chose  to  rest  her  weary  bones. 

Yes,  perhaps,  jt  was  merely  a  coinci¬ 
dence  that  all  these  steps  of  security  had 
to  be  taken  for  one  who  had  no  official, 
governmental  duty  to  perform;  but  we 
were  told  at  the  time  it  was  merely  a 
good-will  gesture  in  the  form  of  a  purely 
unofficial  visit  made  entirely  at  her  own 
expense.  And  may  I  say  in  closing  that 
the  facts  as  previously  stated  cannot  be 
successfully  contradicted. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  the  lady  could  give  us 
proper  political  advice  and  have  a  larger 
reading  public  for  her  column  unless  she 
does  travel  far  and  wide? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Perhaps 
that  is  necessary.  But  it  seems  to  me 
such  a  trip  with  all  the  security  pro¬ 
visions  taken,  requiring  combat  units 
from  an  all-too-small  land,  sea,  and  air 
force,  could  hardly  be  conducive  to  im¬ 
proving  the  morale  of  our  combat  troops 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  What  I  do 
wonder  is  this.  For  many  months  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
valiant  Chinese  under  General  Stilwell 
have  likewise  been  crying  for  aid  in  man¬ 
power  and  materiel;  and  so  we  have  sent 
them  Vice  President  Wallace.  I  as¬ 
sume  the  person  of  the  Vice  President 
will  be  as  carefully  guarded  and  pro¬ 
tected  as  was  that  of  the  First  Lady  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  but  at  least  here 
we  have  a  somewhat  different  basic  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  that  Vice  President  Wal¬ 
lace  is  a  duly  elected  official  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  an  unofficial  Government 
goodwill  emissary,  making  a  trip  at  his 
own  expense. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  recapitulate  as  we  proceed  with  this 
emasculation.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  long  ago  we  established  our 
lend-lease  policies  and  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  goods  and  materials  to  our  allies 
and  to  other  nations  whose  defense  is 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  today,  in  adopting 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Johnson]  we  repudiated 
that  policy  and  said  that  now,  at  this 


critical  hour  of  the  world,  when  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  are  poised  for  the 
stroke  which  we  hope  will  end  it  all,  we 
will  back-track  some  and  provide  that 
only  those  who  are  actually  in  battle 
may  be  the  recipients  of  lend  lease. 

Then  we  come  on  to  section  202  that 
we  have  just  acted  on.  Section  202  pro¬ 
vided  that  $350,000,000  of  lend-lease 
funds  might  be  transferred  to  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  if  and  when  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff  certify  that  it  was  needed  in  the 
operations.  We  thought  we  had  set¬ 
tled  the  fundamental  policies  of  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  Full  hearings  were  had,  and  full 
debate  in  the  House  and  in  'the  Senate. 
After  the  fullest  kind  of  consideration 
we  find  the  Congress  ftad  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $1,350,000,000  on  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  yet  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  thinking  that  it  was  being  con¬ 
servative,  did  not  bring  in  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  $1,350,000,000,  but  only  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  $450,000,000.  Thinking 
that  it  was  being  further  conservative  it 
provided  that  if  they  needed  more  than 
$450,000,000  they  might  transfer  $350,- 
000,000  of  lend-lease  funds  to  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  The  amendment  was  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  O’Hara]  made  the  point 
of  order  and  it  was  stricken  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  sought 
to  reinsert  the  language,  and  that  motion 
to  reinsert  the  fund  was  voted  down  by 
a  strict  party  vote,  may  I  say. 

The  effect  of  that  is  not  to  save  one 
red  copper  penny  for  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury — let  us  keep  the  record  straight  on 
that — because  that  $350,000,000  has  al¬ 
ready  been  appropriated  for  lend-lease. 
The  only  effect  of  it  is  to  cripple  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  and  you  leave  the  bill  passing  out 
of  the  House,  if  that  amendment  stands, 
with  only  $450,000,000  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
although  we  had  already  said  we  were 
willing  to  go  down  the  line  on  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  to  the  extent  of  $1,350,000,000. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  The  gentleman  will 
admit,  will  he  not,  that  the  purpose  of 
lend-lease  is  one  purpose  and  that  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  another  purpose? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  So  what? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Then  why  can  we  not 
have  these  matters  come  up  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  They 
came  up  strictly  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  House.  We  sought  to  put  every 
possible  precaution  around  it.  We  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  the  military  leaders,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  sai'd  that  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  needed  more  than  $450,000,000 
they  might  draw  on  lend-lease  funds 
for  it.  Why?  What  was  the  reason  for 
that?  Because  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  moved  in 
quicker  than  we  had  thought  they  would 
lend-lease  would  not  be  needed  to  that 
extent  and,  therefore,  it  might  be  very 
logical  to  transfer  some  of  the  lend-lease 
funds.  As  the  matter  leaves  the  House, 
we  have  emasculated  the  bill,  and  I  think 
that  is  most  unfortunate.  I  hope  both 
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of  those  amendments  will  be  corrected 
before  the  bill  leaves  the  House. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discussion  yes¬ 
terday  I  tried  to  get  one  or  two  funda¬ 
mental  facts  clear.  I  shall  attempt  it 
again  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  well  known  and 
well  understood  that  Mr.  Crowley  asked 
the  Budget  for  only  $450,000,000. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  was  going  to  refer  to 
that. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  shall  not  yield  further 
at  this  time.  I  want  to  occupy  a  moment 
of  this  time  myself  without  going  into 
a  lot  of  collateral  issues. 

When  the  original  authorization  bill 
was  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  they  reported  it  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  I  recall  very  distinctly  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ley  testified  that  while  the  authorization 
of  $1,350,000,000  was  provided  in  the 
authorization  bill  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  appropriation  to  be  asked  for 
would  be  more  than  $500,000,000.  I  re¬ 
call  distinctly  the  question  was  asked  as 
to  who  would  be  the  administrator  of 
this  fund,  and  the  word  was  put  out  to 
the  Congress  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  House  that  Mr.  Crowley  was  to  ad¬ 
minister  that  fund — very  definitely.  I 
recall  taking  the  floor  and  compliment¬ 
ing  whoever  was  in  charge  with  the  fore¬ 
sight  displayed  in  stipulating  that  Mr. 
Crowley  would  be  the  one  to  administer 
this  fund. 

I  have  read  the  hearings  here  and  the 
testimony  given  before  the  committee, 
and  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  indicated,  the  request  of 
Mr.  Crowley  for  funds  was  in  line  with 
the  testimony  which  he  gave  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when  the 
authorization  bill  was  before  that  com¬ 
mittee.  Thereafter  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approved  this  additional  lan¬ 
guage  providing  for  the  additional  $350,- 
000,000  authorization  of  transfer  of 
lend-lease  funds  or  materials,  to  be 
utilized  by  the  Administrator  of  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
when  and  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
should  say  it  wras  necessary. 

The  gentleman  from  'Virginia  has 
charged  the  Congress  this  afternoon  with 
crippling  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  given  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  the  amount  of  money  to  spend  to 
which  Mr.  Crowley  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  May 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  this  Congress  will  be  in  ses¬ 
sion,  and  if  and  when  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  additional 
funds  may  be  necessary  or  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  may  arise  where  it  will  be  necessary 
to  transfer  materials  from  lend-lease  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  be  used  in  the  liberated 
areas,  this  Congress  will  be  here  to  see 
that  that  is  done. 

May  I  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
fact,  which  I  tried  to  bring  out  yesterday 


and  as  to  which  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  said  I  was  in  error, 
that  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill 
which  will  come  before  this  House  next 
week  there  is  requested  $562,000,000  for 
the  Army  to  carry  on  this  relief  activity 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army  in  the 
occupied  territories  and  perhaps  for  6 
months  thereafter.  We  know  and  were 
told  yesterday  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not 
move  in  until  the  Army  moves  out.  While 
the  Army  is  in,  they  have  the  funds  to 
carry  on  this  activity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  If  it  shall  appear  at  any 
time  that  the  $450,000,000  we  are  now 
contributing  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  job,  then  I 
think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  see  to  it  that  it  is  furnished  with 
the  funds  at  the  proper  time  to  do  this 
job.  But  it  seems  to  me  in  all  fairness 
to  the  Congress  in  connection  with  this 
juggling  of  funds  and  this  transfer  of 
funds  and  property  by  which  you  have 
three  agencies  of  government,  the  Army, 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  tend-Lease  dealing 
with  the  same  problem,  that  we  are  en¬ 
tiled  to  know  what  the  results  are  when 
the  moment  arrives  when  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  will  say  it  is  time  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
to  move  into  the  picture. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  need  worry  nor  need  the  country 
worry  nor  need  the  United  Nations  worry 
but  that  the  United  States  through  its 
Congress  will  keep  its  covenant  and  will 
see  to  it  that  the  funds  are  ultimately 
provided  to  do  the  part  which  we  have 
contracted  to  do. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  is  plenty  of  need 
for  worry,  if  the  gentleman  wants  my 
word  for  it. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
to  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
says  there  is  no  need  for  worry.  I  tell 
the  gentleman  there  is  need  for  worry. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  ask  me  a  question,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  Is  need  for  worry 
among  the  needy  who  are  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance.  That  is  what  has  happened 
here  this  afternoon.  Juggling  of  funds, 
the  very  thing  the  gentleman  claims  the 
committee  did,  has  been  done  in  the 
House,  and  the  gentleman  is  now  praising 
the  activity. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
never  misses  an  opportunity  to  sustain 
the  will  of  his  masters  in  the  New  Deal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  a  solemn  hour — here  and 


throughout  the  world.  The  Associated 
Press  has  announced  that  American 
troops  have  landed  in  France,  and  has 
later  withdrawn  the  announcement. 
It  is  a  moment  for  serious  thought 
and  self-examination.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  a  crisis  in  American  and  world 
history.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  at 
such  a  time  we  approach  a  problem  like 
this,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  both 
here  and  abroad,  with  bickering  innu¬ 
endo  about  juggled  funds  and  the  New 
Deal.  Now,  honestly,  who  in  the  world 
wants  to  juggle  funds  when  over  across 
the  seas,  within  the  next  few  days,  events 
of  the  gravest  import  are  pending? 

I  hesitate  to  mention,  even  with  bated 
breath,  the  number  of  men  who  are  going 
to  be  wiped  out.  Does  it  not  behoove  us 
at  such  a  time  to  subordinate  all  per¬ 
sonal  or  party  considerations? 

This  bill  was  not  brought  here  for  any 
partisan  purpose.  Everyone  knows  that. 
It  was  brought  here  solely  to  further  the 
war  effort.  It  was  brought  here  to  in¬ 
sure  and  accelerate  American  victory. 
This  item  was  written  in  here  merely  as 
insurance  against  emergencies,  and  in 
the  belief  that  if  we  left  determination 
as  to  time  and  place  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
taint  of  mercenary  political  advantage. 
We  proposed  leaving  it  to  the  command¬ 
ers  in  the  field.  Surely  no  one  could  ob¬ 
ject  to  that.  But  you  have  voted  it  down. 

Now,  upon  whom  do  you  propose  to 
depend?  Shall  we  be  governed  by  the 
prejudices  of  men  voting  as  they  have 
voted  here  today,  or  shall  we  depend 
upon  Army  chiefs  over  there  in  the  blood 
and  the  dust  and  the  grime,  carrying  the 
responsibility  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  under  their  command,  with  the 
crushing  responsibility  of  defending  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  Nation  at 
home? 

These  are  the  men  the  committee  has 
designated  to  handle  this  matter.  You 
have  rejected  them.  I  do  not  know 
whom  else  you  could  select,  in  a  time 
like  this,  when  we  are  confronted  by  a 
purely  military  problem.  But  by  this 
vote  this  afternoon  you  have  said  you  are 
not  willing  to  trust  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  you  say  if  money  is  needed,  “Why, 
Congress  will  still  be  in  session.”  How 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  get 
money  for  this  or  any  other  purpose  if 
you  operated  as  you  have  this  afternoon? 
We  cannot  tell  when  the  hour  of  need  will 
come.  If  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  the  enemy  might  cave  in  within 
24  hours.  That  is  a  possibility.  It  has 
happened  before.  It  happened  in  the 
last  war.  How  long  would  it  take  our 
men  in  the  Italian  field  to  get  word  over 
here  and  get  a  proposition  through  a 
House  in  which  every  immaterial  fact 
might  be  expected  to  be  contested,  as 
has  been  contested  here  this  afternoon? 
For  example,  the  story  that  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administrator  asked  for  only 
$450,000,000  has  been  denied  so  repeat¬ 
edly  and  so  emphatically,  and  on  such 
authority,  that  I  am  astounded  that  it 
should  be  brought  up  here  again.  But 
here  it  is  again — that  black  is  white  and 
white  is  black.  Why  should  that  con¬ 
tention  be  made  when  we  have  had  state¬ 
ments  from  the  Administrator  himself. 
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and  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record  that 
he  asked  for  a  billion  dollars.  Not  that 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  it 
is  merely  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
you  have  continually  raised  points  here 
based  on  statements  that  are  denied  by 
the  most  competent  authorities.  Why 
would  we  seek  to  leave  a  false  impression 
on  such  an  immaterial  matter  as  that? 
And  false  it  is,  for  here  is  the  letter : 

Dear  Congressman  Cannon  :  In  accordance 
with  our  telephone  conversation,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation  request: 

1.  After  a  review  in  consultation  with  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  organization  of  the  needs  of 
the  liberated  areas  in  the  light  of  competing 
needs  and  our  available  supply,  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  budget  was  informally  discussed  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  full  agree¬ 
ment  reached  that  a  request  should  be  made 
for  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,000. 

2.  On  April  11,  1944,  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  made  a  formal  submission  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requesting  a 
$1,000,000,000  appropriation  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
which  was  to  be  financed  in  two  ways — 
$461,000,000  was  requested  in  a  direct  appro¬ 
priation  which  was  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  procuring  articles  which 
were  only  available  seasonally  or  which  took 
a  long  period  to  manufacture;  the  remaining 
$539,000,000  was  requested  in  the  form  of  a 
transfer  authority  from  supplies  and  services 
which  could  be  made  available  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  on  a  theory  that  at  the  time 
that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  engaged  in  large-scale 
operations,  lend-lease  needs  might  have  de¬ 
clined. 

3.  On  April  15  representatives  of  F.  E.  A. 
informally  discussed  the  proposed  appro¬ 
priations  requests  with  the  Deficiency  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the 
F.  E.  A.  representatives  agreed  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  risking  a  reduction  in  the 
$1,000,000,000  requested.  Following  this  dis¬ 
cussion  F.  E.  A.  gave  further  study  to  the 
funds  needed  and  determined  that  $800,000,- 
000  was  the  irreducible  minimum  necessary 
if  LT.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  to  be  in  position  to 
operate  effectively. 

4.  On  May  3  the  President  submitted  an 
appropriation  request  of  $800,000,000  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  the  Congress  divided  between 
a  direct  appropriation  of  $450,000,000  and  a 
transfer  authority  of  $350,000,000. 

5.  In  all  statements  during  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  hearings,  It  has  been 
our  position  that  the  full  $800,000,000  is  the 
irreducible  minimum  which  is  necessary  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  if  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  to  be  used  most  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you 
wish  on  this  subject,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
furnish  It  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator. 

This  vote  is  going  out  to  the  country. 
It  is  going  out  to  our  troops  over  there. 
It  is  not  going  to  bring  any  consolation  to 
our  allies  in  China  or  on  the  Continent 
fighting  a  deadly  enemy  desperately  at 
bay.  It  is  not  going  to  help  the  situation. 
The  bill  and  the  provision  you  have  taken 
out  of  the  bill  say,  in  effect,  that  this 
money  cannot  be  used  and  will  not  be 
used  until  we  have  achieved  success  in 
the  field.  We  must  end  the  war  or  we 
must  take  new  territory  before  we  need 
or  can  use  this  money,  and  my  striking 
out  that  provision  you  say  by  your  vote 
that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  early 
success  of  the  American  forces  at  the 


front,  no  confidence  that  in  the  near 
future  they  will  win  or  that  they  will  take 
new  territory.  That  is  what  you  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  across  the  seas.  That  is 
the  word  they  will  receive  over  the  radio 
in  the  next  few  minutes  if  they  have  not 
had  it  already. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

And  what  have  you  gained  by  it?  For 
what  mess  of  pottage  have  you  made  this 
incredible  sacrifice?  Not  a  thing.  The 
money  is  still  there.  It  has  already  been 
appropriated  and  can  be  spent  any  time 
for  lend-lease  purposes,  and  you  haven’t 
held  up  a  cent  of  it.  All  you  have  is  the 
dubious  satisfaction  of  saying  you 
amended  the  bill  by  denying  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  right  to  say  when 
it  can  be  used  if  it  is  not  used  for  lend- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  You  are 
preaching  defeatism  at  this  time  of  all 
times.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  Bunker  Hill  down  to  Cassino, 
has  there  been  a  time  when  our  Armies 
and  our  commanders  at  the  front  needed 
and  deserved  the  loyal,  united,  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  And  at  a  time  like  this,  men 
here  on  the  floor,  with  a  leer  on  their 
faces,  are  talking  about  “juggled  funds’’ 
of  our  men  and  our  military  authorities 
at  the  front  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal,  and  rot  like  that. 

The  material  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  provision  eliminated  from  the  bill 
will  be  over  there  on  the  ground,  on  hand 
and  ready  for  use,  when  the  need  arises. 
If  the  opportunity  comes  soon,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will 
be  in  a  position  where  they  must  say: 
“We  need  it  now,  but  we  will  have  to  wait 
for  those  politicians  over  there  to  mill 
around  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  get 
it  to  us,  and  in  the  meantime  precious 
time  must  be  lost.  We  have  the  sup¬ 
plies  right  here,  and  we  need  them,  but 
we  cannot  use  them  because  our  hands 
are  tied  by  a  vote  in  the  House  on  June  3, 
1944.” 

Neither  I  nor  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  any  personal  interest  in  this 
bill.  No  personal  advantage  accrues  to 
us  if  it  passes  or  does  not  pass.  It  means 
nothing  more  to  us  than  it  means  to  you. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  measure.  It  is  a 
humanitarian  measure.  It  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  measure.  It  is  a  patriotic  measure. 
God  help  us  when  we  look  at  it  from  any 
other  point  of  view.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
restore  the  section  before  the  bill  goes 
to  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the  Senate  will 
restore  it  and  the  House  in  conference 
will  agree  to  it.  But  in  the  meantime 
great  injury  will  have  been  done  with  no 
compensating  advantage.  Let  us  legis¬ 
late  for  ourselves  without  depending  on 
the  Senate  to  rectify  our  errors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  a  solemn 
hour  in  American  history.  You  know 
any  time  we  attempt  to  apppropriate 
money,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
is  needed,  we  make  the  war  effort  more 
difficult,  and  we  make  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  harder. 
I  think  that  the  amendment  that  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Johnson]  is  unacceptable  in  the 
form  presented,  although  offered  in 
the  utmost  good  faith.  After  reading 
this  carefully,  it  would  go  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 
from  providing  the  sinews  of  war  to 
those  nations  that  were  about  to  enter 
into  the  war  on  our  side.  Therefore, 
when  that  amendment  comes  up,  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  I  believe  that  it  should 
not  be  adopted.  But  we  must  remember 
that  Mr.  Crowley  asked  for  $450,000,000 
and  not  $800,000,000.  The  Budget  gave 
him  an  additional  $350,000,000.  We 
should  consider  these  things  carefully 
and  temperately,  and  we  should  not,  by 
inuendo  or  by  ill-chosen  words,  attempt 
to  cast  scorn  upon  any  group  here  in  the 
House  that  is  considering  this  matter. 
Every  man  here,  in  my  opinion,  is  trying 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  patriotic  American, 
and  I  believe  that  when  this  thing  is  done 
and  this  day’s  work  is  done,  there  can  be 
no  falling  down  on  the  part  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  or  of  any  part  of  the  American  war 
effort  as  the  result  of  anything  that  this 
Congress  will  do  today.  I  believe  that 
it  is  up  to  us  to  be  on  the  job  and  take 
care  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done. 
If  a  real  relief  effort  requires  more 
money  than  $450,000,000,  this  Congress 
will  provide  it. 

We  will  be  here  or  on  call  right  along 
through  every  day  all  through  the  year. 
Nothing  is  going  to  fall  down.  Unless  we 
are  very  fortunate  in  our  European  ven¬ 
ture,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  important  effort  is 
not  going  to  begin  for  6  months,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  money  to  carry  on  any¬ 
thing  they  would  have  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  be  back  here  in  the  fall,  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  responsibilities  that 
are  ours,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
need  have  any  doubt  that  all  of  us  here 
are  ready  to  do  it  with  the  deepest,  the 
sincerest,  and  the  finest  patriotism. 

Mr.  RABAUT  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
Calvin  Johnson  amendment  that  had  a 
vote  of  84  and  14  earlier  this  afternoon: 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  those  across 
the  aisle  who  saw  fit  to  have  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber],  retract  the  action  that  was 
taken. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Was 
the  gentleman  one  of  the  14? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  was  not  one  of  the 
14.  I  would  not  lend  my  vote  to  it  at 
all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the  gen- 
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tleman.  I  wanted  the  ill-advised 
amendment  brought  to  the  very  point 
it  was  brought  to  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Then 
the  gentleman  prefers  politics  to  duty 
to  his  country? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  No;  I  wanted  to  an¬ 
swer  politics  with  politics. 

This  Calvin  Johnson  amendment 
would  deny  us  an  important  weapon  of 
war,  a  weapon  in  the  realm  of  political 
and  economic  warfare  whose  use  so  far 
saved  many  thousands  of  soldiers’  lives. 
It  would  surely  weaken  a  vital  fighting 
arm  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations.  It  would  reduce  the  forces 
which  are  mobilized  behind  the  fighting 
fronts.  It  would  wreck  the  good-neigh¬ 
bor  policy,  destroy  our  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare,  and  introduce  weakness 
and  confusion  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  other  areas  where  great  United 
States  bases  are  established. 

Lend-lease  is  used  with  great  flexi¬ 
bility  to  meet  the  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  used  tell¬ 
ingly  in  the  many  and  varied  situations 
of  the  war  as  the  defense  interests  of 
the  United  States  have  required.  While 
over  95  percent  of  lend-lease  funds  have 
been  used  for  supplies  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  China,  and  our 
other  fighting  allies,  a  small  but  impor¬ 
tant  quantity  of  lend-lease  funds  have 
been  used  for  essential  military  purposes 
in  other  areas. 

Our  lend-lease  program  in  South 
America  was  a  powerful  element  in  as¬ 
suring  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
during  the  difficult  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  when  German  submarines  were 
operating  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  assure  us  the  fullest  possible  pro¬ 
tection  for  our  great  South  Atlantic 
transport  routes,  which  are  vital  arteries 
of  war.  They  have  cemented  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  other  American  republics, 
and  guaranteed  their  effective  aid  in 
meeting  the  ominous  threat  of  political 
disorder.  The  possibility  of  political 
disorder  in  South  and  Central  America 
was  and  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
Germans  to  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  They  have  tried  desperately 
but  unsuccessfully  to  exploit  it,  thanks 
in  part  to  the  wise  expenditure  of  lend- 
lease  funds  for  military  purposes. 

Similarly,  in  our  dealings  with  crucial 
areas  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  and  Near 
East,  where  our  interests  have  been  bal¬ 
anced  from  time  to  time  by  a  narrow 
thread,  and  still  require  military  protec¬ 
tion,  lend-lease  has  proved  a  needed  in¬ 
strument  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  still  a  necessary  instru¬ 
ment  wherever  there  are  bases  in  un¬ 
stable  areas  behind  the  front,  or  where- 
ever  we  may  be  forced  to  engage  in  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  with  the  Germans  in  con¬ 
tested  areas  of  the  world.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  weapon  of  war  that  we 
have  needed  and  used.  We  need  it  to¬ 
day  and  may  need  it  again  tomorrow. 
It  would  be  a  disastrous  interference  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  pass  such  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  as  indicated. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  O’NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  to 
see  anything  come  into  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  but  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  what  is  the 
situation. 

I  do  not  care  who  voted  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  or  did  not  vote  for  it;  but  I  do  care 
a  great  deal,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  carry 
on  in  this  war  in  the  most  practical  way 
according  to  the  best  advice  we  can  get 
from  those  charged  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  conducting  this  war  for  us.  Let  us 
clear  one  thing  up  entirely.  Mr.  Crowley 
made  this  statement  to  the  chairman  in 
a  letter: 

In  all  statements  during  the  House  appro¬ 
priations  hearing,  it  has  been  our  position 
that  the  full  $800,000,000  is  the  irreducible 
minimum  which  is  necessary  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
if  the  United  States  contribution  to  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  is  to  be  used  most  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Crowley.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  anyone  else  says  about  his  past  atti¬ 
tude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the  di¬ 
vision  of  responsibility  in  this  kind  of 
work  comes  up:  First,  the  Army  takes 
over  territory;  then  and  later,  lend-lease 
steps  in;  and  finally,  when  the  military 
can  move  out,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  moves  in. 
In  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking 
only  the  amount  reasonably  needed  in  the 
judgment  of  those  in  a  position  to  advise 
us.  This  job  is  not  so  dissimilar  from  the 
job  Mr.  Hoover  did  following  the  last 
war.  For  Mr.  Hoover  we  provided  $2,- 
400,000,000  for  work  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter.  You  must  prepare  for  a  job  like  this, 
now,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  may  be,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  says,  that  the 
House  will  be  in  session,  but  you  cannot 
have  $350,000,000  worth  of  food  just  be¬ 
cause  you  are  going  to  vote  funds  for  it; 
you  must  make  preparations  for  it.  Un¬ 
der  this  program  they  will  need  for  the 
suffering  people  $350,000,000  of  food,  and 
many  more  millions  for  clothing  and  re¬ 
lief  items.  These  must  be  provided  for 
in  advance.  Common  business  principles 
dictate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  must 
prepare  in  advance,  and  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  they  are  asking  for  the  money  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  before  we  go  into 
the  actual  country  of  the  enemy  we  may 
have  as  many  as  74,000,000  people  cast 
upon  us  and  our  allies  for  assistance  as  to 
food  and  clothing.  It  is  certainly  possi¬ 
ble  and  very  probable  in  the  belief  of  a 
great  many  people  in  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  that  before  the  main  fight  actually 
begins,  that  Germany  will  shorten  her 
lines  and  evacuate  occupied  countries  in 
Europe  such  as  Greece.  We  will  have  to 
take  care  of  them  before  we  actually  get 
into  the  countries  now  known  as  our 
declared  enemies.  We  shall  probably 
have  a  relief  and  rehabilitation  problem 
of  75,000,000  people  before  we  even  start 
in  the  countries  that  are  allied  with 
Germany. 

You  cannot  say,  “Let  us  put  off  today 
until  some  other  time;  let  us  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  need”;  but,  the  practical, 
common  sense,  businesslike  approach  is 
to  get  ready  so  that  when  we  go  in  there 
we  can  stop  starvation,  stop  disease,  stop 
typhus,  such  as  raged  all  over  Europe 


after  the  last  war  in  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries.  We  can  be  ready  to  meet  it  ade¬ 
quately  and  immediately.  It  is  no  econ¬ 
omy  to  say  that  Lend-Lease  shall  not 
transfer  $350,000,000  of  their  funds  at 
the  appropriate  time  as  a  part  of  the 
war  effort,  as  a  part  of  the  big  job  to 
be  done  after  the  war  is  over.  We  must 
prepare  months  in  advance  in  our  ap¬ 
propriations.  I  believe  this  House  makes 
a  great  mistake  thinking  that  in  some 
way,  or  somehow,  they  are  going  to  do 
a  better  job  now  by  stopping  the  transfer 
of  $350,000,000  when  needed  from  Lend- 
Lease  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  tried  to  make  possible. 
The  bill  provided  that  at  the  prop.er  time 
when  the  Chief  of  Staff  said  was  the  time 
to  do  so,  there  might  be  transferred  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  a  portion  of  the  money 
already  appropriated  to  lend-lease.  It 
is  not  businesslike,  it  is  not  sound,  and 
it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  interest 
of  the  war  effort  not  to  include  such  a 
provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  I  think 
should  be  mentioned  for  the  record.  One 
is  that  under  the  understanding  between 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  the  Army,  the  Army 
expects  to  handle  these  areas  as  they 
come  in,  for  a  period,  averaging,  we  have 
been  told,  6  months.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  out  of  order  at  this  time  to  say  that 
not  only  was  that  picture  presented  in 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  but  was  also 
in  hearings  just  completed  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  subcommittee  for  the  War 
Department.  The  War  Department  bill 
will  probably  come  before  the  House  next 
week  and  in  it  you  will  find  funds  for 
the  Army  to  take  care  of  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  that  field,  and  that  the  estimates 
are  based  upon  a  6  months’  administra¬ 
tion  of  relief  by  the  Army  before  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  comes  in. 

Mr.  O’NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’NEAL.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement  is  correct.  Unless 
there  is  some  military  problem  the  Army 
has  no  idea  of  holding  a  country  where 
there  is  no  military  danger  but  will  give 
it  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  immediately. 
That  is  the  testimony  before  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
country  given  up  or  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  which  there  will  not  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  problem  nor  where  troops  will  not 
be  required  for  a  time.  Since  the  ques¬ 
tion -properly  arises  here  I  think  it  is  vio¬ 
lating  no  confidence  to  say  that  testi¬ 
mony  was  given  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  War  Department 
on  that  point.  It  was  indicated  to  us 
that  the  general  policy,  on  the  order  of 
General  Eisenhower,  would  be  that  the 
military  retain  control  of  occupied  terri¬ 
tory;  that  is,  territory  that  we  occupy, 
until  all  danger  in  civilian  administra¬ 
tion  had  passed.  In  Sicily  and  in  Italy, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  been 
there  already  more  than  6  months.  My 
point  is  merely  that  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  directly  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  en¬ 
able  it  to  carry  on  quite  nicely  since,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  military  forces  will 
handle  the  relief  problem  for*  several 
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months.  The  action  taken  here  today  is 
neither  fatal  nor  final. 

Let  me  say  also  for  the  Record  that  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  misinterpretation 
of  the  action  taken  here  this  afternoon. 
If  there  is,  it  will  be  due  to  inaccurate 
statements  rather  than  to  the  action 
actually  taken.  Personally,  I  did  not  go 
through  the  tellers  on  the  Johnson 
amendment;  I  did  not  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  so  I  speak 
in  good  faith  when  I  say  that  the  action 
of  those  who  voted  otherwise  should  not 
be  misconstrued. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  that  the 
House  voted  against  giving  confidence  to 
the  Joint.  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Record 
should  show  that  when  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
was  before  us  for  a  vote  the  proviso  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
not  in  the  amendment.  That  language 
was  in  the  paragraph  that  went  out  on 
the  point  of  order.  So  the  vote  on  the 
$350,000,000  lend-lease  transfer  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  any  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  record  should  stand 
as  indicating  that  any  lack  of  confidence 
was  voiced  or  intended.  It  could  not 
have  been,  because  there  was  nothing  in 
the  amendment  voted  upon  that  referred 
to  them.  I  did  not  vote  against  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
those  who  did  should  be  accused  of  lack¬ 
ing  confidence  in  our  military  leaders. 
That  simply  was  not  in  the  amendment 
actually  voted  upon. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  May  I  re¬ 
mind  the  gentleman  that  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  already  been  taken  over, 
including  Sicily,  north  Africa,  and  Italy, 
that  long  before  the  6  months  was  up 
the  Army  turned  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  them. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glad  that  the  Army 
has  been  able  to  turn  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  aid*  in  certain  places,  although,  of 
course,  retaining  the  responsibility  in  all 
areas  of  military  occupation. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  may  say 
that  I  myself  found  that  out  from  the 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  .time. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  view  of  the  misapprehension  un¬ 
der  which  some  Members  of  the  House 
seem  to  be  laboring,  I  desire  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  an  authoritative  statement 
issued  jointly  by  the  War  Department, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  opinion  of  those  best  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  and  most  entitled 
to  credence  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  is  as  follows; 

JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  STATE 

DEPARTMENT,  AND  THE  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 

ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  exact  pattern  of  the  operations  which 
will  follow  the  establishment  of  the  second 
front  in  Europe  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
Whatever  the  eventualities,  preparation  must 
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be  made  as  a  matter  of  military  or  political 
necessity,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  the  civilian  populations 
liberated  from  German  control. 

Because  of  the  speculative  character  of 
military  operations,  it  is  not  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  present  to  the  committee  a 
precise  program  of  the  civilian  requirements 
for  the  various  countries  in  Europe.  How¬ 
ever,  an  indication  can  be  given  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  possible 
needs,  to  the  nature  of  the  several  situations 
which  may  arise  during  the  initial  period, 
and  to  the  mechanisms  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  those  situations. 

Insofar  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
participate  directly  in  military  engagements, 
the  War  Department  will  provide  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  its  supply  program  this  country’s 
share  of  such  supplies  as  are  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  civilian  populations.  The  dictates 
of  military  necessity  and  the  requirements 
of  international  law  place  upon  invading 
armies  tl*e  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
civilian  populations  which  fall  within  their 
control.  In  conducting  their  military  opera¬ 
tions  the  armies  must  take  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  avoid  disease,  unrest,  and 
interference  with  supply  lines.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  is,  therefore,  including  in  its  appro¬ 
priation  a  request  for  funds  to  make  avail¬ 
able  essential  civilian  supplies  to  the  popu¬ 
lations  in  areas  which  will  most  probably  be 
affected  by  our  own  military  operations. 
Since  to  a  large  extent  these  areas  will  be 
the  scene  of  combined  operations,  the  War 
Department’s  request  for  funds  covers  only 
the  estimated  United  States  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

If  the  opening  of  the  second  front  precipi¬ 
tates  the  collapse  of  Axis  resistance,  the 
armies  may  be  able  to  turn  over  the  control 
of  large  sections  of  Europe  to  the  indigenous 
governments.  In  such  event  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  those  governments 
or  in  certain  appropriate  cases  those  govern¬ 
ments  alone  should  be  able  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  civilian  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  may 
withdraw  from  certain  parts  of  Europe  but 
continue  fighting  elsewhere.  Military  con¬ 
trol  may  be -necessary  initially  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  in  practice  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin¬ 
istration  to  assume  responsibilty  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  although  it  may  be  called  upon  at 
the  outset  by  the  military  to  assist  in  cer¬ 
tain  supply  activities  where  the  use  of  its 
trained  personnel  is  advantageous.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  certain  areas  the  necessary  mili¬ 
tary  control  authorities  may  not  include  any 
substantial  body  of  United  States  troops. 
Where  these  conditions  prevail,  it  is  proposed 
to  procure  essential  civilian  supplies  for  such 
areas  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  F.  E.  A. 
for  lend-lease  purposes.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  upon  the  request  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  these  supplies  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  War  Department  which  will  assume 
the  responsibility  of  shipment,  and  the  goods 
will  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  a 
responsible  Allied  military  authority.  It  is 
not  now  possible  to  determine  the  precise 
areas  in  which  it  may  prove  necessary  to  use 
lend-lease  funds  in  this  manner  to  maintain 
the  civilian  economy  at  a  minimum  level  for 
that  presumably  brief  period  in  which  mili¬ 
tary  control  will  be  necessary.  Therefore, 
no  amount  has  been  budgeted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Accordingly,  this  situation  represents 
a  contingent  requirement  for  lend-lease 
funds. 

The  interested  agencies  have  given  care¬ 
ful  study  to  the  various  situations  under 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  civilian 
supplies  available  in  Europe  during  the  mili¬ 
tary  period.  Arrangements  similar  to  those 
outlined  are  being  developed  for  the  Far  East. 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  four 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  this  great  legislative  body, 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world — and  I  am  not  surprised — on  the 
question  whether  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  the  facts  upon  which  to 
legislate;  but  I  think  they  probably  have 
done  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  I  have  some  interest¬ 
ing  information  that  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  The  record  shows  that  Vis¬ 
count  Cranborne,  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Eng-- 
land,  representing  the  Inter-Allied  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post-war  Requirements,  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  already 
requested  from  all  Allied  Governments 
and  governments  in  exile  estimates  of 
their  food,  clothing,  and  housing  needs 
for  the  first  18  months  after  the  war  was 
over,  along  with  supplementary  lists  of 
raw  materials,  machinery,  and  indus¬ 
trial  goods  which  all  of  these  various 
countries  of  the  world  will  need.  Taylor, 
author  of  Men  in  Motion,  is  worth  read¬ 
ing  on  this  point.  That  is  an  astounding 
ing  statement,  but  after  it  was  made  the 
Archbishop  of  York  protested  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  certain  countries  of  the  world  in 
the  report.  Lord  Cranborne  corrected 
this  promptly  and  said,  “Russia,  China, 
Burma,  Malaya,  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  will  state  their  needs.” 

Now,  these  things  are  coming  in  from 
all  over  the  world,  from  all  sources,  and 
certainly  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  know  what  the  requirements 
are,  the  Army  does  not  know  what  the 
requirements  are,  and  this  Congress  does 
not  know  what  the  requirements  are  or 
what  they  are  going  to  be.  There  are  a 
hundred  nations  in  this  world.  When 
they  learn  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  willing  to  furnish  them  the 
food,  the  clothing,  the  housing,  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  everything  else  they  require 
or  will  ever  require,  how  on  earth  are 
you  going  to  meet  this  situation  with  any 
appropriations  you  make  here  for  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  or  for  anything  else? 

There  is  not  enough  wealth  in  the 
United  States  to  even  begin  to  do  these 
things  and  the  most  dangerous  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  hold  out  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  these  promises  which  we  know 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  By  and  by,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  are  going  to  be  just  about  the 
most  heartily  hated  people  in  the  world 
just  because  we  will  not  give  all  that  we 
promised  to  give. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  here  on  this 
floor  should  be  pretty  carefully  made 
here  today  that  we  are  only  going  to  do 
what  we  know  we  can  do  and  still  feed 
our  own  people  and  pay  our  colossal  debt 
Of  $300,000,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de¬ 
bate  on  this  title  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  25  minutes,  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
this  morning  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  we  would  receive  in  the  House  in 
recess  a  98-year-old  man.  He  is  around 
here  now  and,  frankly,  I  do  not  want  to 
let  him  sit  here  until  6  o’clock.  Person¬ 
ally  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
bring  someone  like  that  in  here  to  kind 
of  break  the  tension  a  little.  We  may 
gain  time  by  it. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  withdraw  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  i 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  ; 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease)  for  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  for 1 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  j 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  wonder 
if  the  Chair  can  recognize  me  after  an 
interval  of  10  or  15  minutes  to  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  consideration  of  the  pending  bill 
tonight? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  will  recognize 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 
IMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT  GEN.  JULIUS 
fRANKLIN  HOWELL,  FORMER  COM- 
VNDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE  CONFED¬ 
ERATE  VETERANS,  INTO  THE  CHAMBER 

Th\  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  committee  to  escort  our  distin¬ 
guished  guest  into  the  Chamber  the  gen¬ 
tleman  f*pm  Massachusetts  LMr.  Mc- 
Cop.mack],^ \he  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Martin],  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin], 
\recess 


t\T 

time 


recess  subject  to  thacall  of  the  Chair. 

At  4  o’clock  and  IS,  minutes  p.  m.  the 
House  stood  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 


During  the  redess  the  following  oc¬ 
curred  :  / 

At  4  o’clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.,  the 
Assistant  Doorkeeper,  Mr.  Shuffle,  an¬ 
nounced  Gen.  Julius  Franklin  Howell, 
former  commander  in  chief  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Veterans,  and  his  party. 

General  Howell  was  escorted  by  the 
committee  to  the  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Our  guest  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[]\£ f.  Rankin]. 

/Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
needed  any  evidence  at  all  that  we  are  a 


united  country,  we  had  it  here  today, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  unanimous  vote  invited  our  distin¬ 
guished  guest,  the  acting  commander  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  this  platform  and  address  the 
Members  of  this  branch  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you 
one  of  the  youngest  men  in  uniform  to¬ 
day.  He  has  barely  reached  the  imma¬ 
ture  age  of  98. 

He  went  through  4  years  of  the  most 
terrible  conflict  this  Nation  has  ever  seen, 
and  has  put  in  the  last  79  years  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  peac$,  sustaining  American  en¬ 
terprises  and  promoting  American  insti¬ 
tutions. 

It  is  my  honor,  and  my  privilege,  to 
present  to  you  Gen.  Julius  F.  Howell, 
acting  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans.  General  Howell. 

General  HOWELL.  My  friends,  you 
have  no  idea  how  deeply  I  regard  the 
honor  you  have  paid  me. 

If  my  friend,  John  W.  Flannagan,  of 
the  Ninth  Virginia  District  is  present,  and 
whether  he  is  or  not  he  will  hear  about 
it,  I  want  to  say  that  when  l*get  home 
and  happen  to  meet  him  he  will  find  that 
I  am  looking  for  a  new  hat  that  is  big 
enough  to  fit  my  swelled  head,  brought 
on  by  this  very  high  honor. 

There  are  a  number  of  you  whom  I 
have  met  before,  and  I  am  very  much 
delighted  to  meet  you  again  today.  I 
happen  to  be  here  by  invitation  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  and  of 
the  Daughters,  especially,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis,  our  great  President — hero  I 
call  him — of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Some  of  you  may  ask :  “Well,  what  can 
you  say  about  President  Davis  person¬ 
ally?” 

You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  served  3  years,  lacking  2  or  3 
months,  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  but 
having  been  of  small  rank — I  did  not  get 
higher  than  corporal,  and  I  Was  only  18 
years  old  when  the  war  closed — I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Davis,  al¬ 
though  I  was  stationed  for  several 
months  toward  the  close  of  the  war  with¬ 
in  2  or  3  miles  of  Richmond,  helping  to 
guard  or  protect  that  city  against  pos¬ 
sible  invasion  by  the  Federal  cavalry.  I 
went  into  Richmond  several  times  and 
passed  right  by  where  Mr.  Davis  lived, 
the  house  he  occupied  at  the  time.  But 
I  never  saw  him,  although  I  heard  a 
great  deal  about  him.  Since  then  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  about  him,  and  because 
of  his  sufferings,  I  have  grieved  for  him. 

We  often  hear  it  said:  How  is  it  that 
our  southern  people  did  not  show  more 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Davis  until 
several  years  after  he  had  passed  away? 
I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  do  it. 
Our  southern  people  did  not  begin  to 
honor  him  until  some  time  after  the  Fed¬ 
eral  side  began  to  honor  their  soldiers, 
the  boys  in  blue.  It  was  not  until  then 
th&t  they  began  to  honor  the  boys  in 
gfay,  but  for  50  years  and  more  now  they 
have  been  honoring  us  and  we  certainly 
do  appreciate  that  honor. 

In  representing  our  great  United 
States,  you  have  a  great  responsibility 


resting  upon  you.  I  read  about  you  as 
much  as  I  can.  I  take  my  little  daily 
paper,  and  I  see  what  you  are  trying  to 
do.  This  applies  to  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  am  proud  of  you.  I  know  you  have 
faults.  You  are  blamed  for  a  lot  of 
things,  but  I  hold  to  this:  I  have  grown 
old,  98  years  past,  and  I  believe  this,  that 
when  a  man  strives  to  be  honest  and 
looks  to  the  Higher  Power  for  guidance, 
praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct 
him  in  what  he  is  doing,  in  whatever  his 
occupation,  he  is  apt  to  be  right,  and 
whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  it  is 
his  privilege  in  this  great,  free  country 
of  ours  to  think  what  he  pleases,  to  speak 
what  he  pleases,  provided  he  obeys  the 
laws  of  our  country. 

I  am  aware  that  the  past  week  has 
been  spent  by  you  Members  of  Congress 
in  practically,  I  should  say,  hard  work. 
I  am  sure  you  have  been  doing  hard  work. 
You  are  tired  and  you  want  to  rest.  You 
do  not  want  too  much  speaking  this 
afternoon  and  I  shall  not  keep  you  very 
long,  because  there  is  nothing  that  dis¬ 
gusts  me  more  than  for  a  man  to  get 
up  and  make  a  speech  and  go  consider¬ 
ably  over  his  time.  I  will  try  not  to  do 
that.  In  fact,  I  have  got  to  this  point: 
Sometimes  I  am  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech,  and  when  I  rise,  my  wife  sits  up 
here  and  when  she  thinks  I  have  talked 
long  enough,  she  takes  my  coat  tail  and 
jerks  it  a  little  bit.  Thus  a  man  of  my 
age,  with  a  comparatively  young  wife,  is 
blessed,  indeed.  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.] 

Pardon  me  for  apparent  egotism,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  mean  it,  and  if  I  did  mean 
it,  at  my  age,  I  could  say,  well,  it  is  on 
account  of  my  age.  [Laughter.] 

I  must  have  been  a  pretty  good  hus¬ 
band.  My  first  wife  and  I  lived  together 
63  years.  We  raised  a  considerable  fam¬ 
ily.  One  of  my  boys  was  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  a  colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  has  died  since,  poor 
fellow.  Some  of  my  boys  today  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  help  preserve  our  liberty.  Two  of 
them  are  stationed  presently  in  this  city. 
One  of  them  is  in  Italy.  Another  is  in 
New  Guinea.  New  Guinea  is  away  over 
yonder  somewhere,  I  hardly  know  where 
it  is,  but  it  is  somewhere  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

My  friends,  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  us  as  American  people,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  you  Representatives  of  our 
various  sections,  is  serious  to  think  about. 
Many  of  you  no  doubt  have  sons  and 
grandsons,  probably,  in  the  United 
States  Army  assisting  our  allies  to 
subdue,  to  repel^to  vanquish,  and  to  con¬ 
quer,  because  we  cannot  stand  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  old  man,  every  day 
in  my  humble  prayer  I  rest  my  hand 
on  my  heart  to  the  Father.  I  pray  for 
you  and  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  all  agree  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  I  met  the  President 
some  time  ago,  I  called  on  him  and  I 
told  him,  “Mr.  President,  I  voted  for 
you,  and  I  voted  for  all  Democratic 
candidates  for  President  since  1868  ex¬ 
cept  one,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will  not 
call  his  name.”  I  said,  “I  could  not  vote 
for  him  although  my  Democratic  friends 
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I'  Mr.  Roosevelt  laid  back 
nd  gave  a  hearty  laugh  and 
iubject.  [Laughter.] 

?as  Teddy  Roosevelt,  or  his 
:narried  a  Georgia  girl  by 
Darow,  and  thus  united  the 
3  South  away  back  in  those 

war  closed,  or  just  before 
surrender,  I  was  captured 
Creek.  I  was  under  the 
General  Ewell.  He  was  one 
Lee’s  lieutenants.  I  was 
en  to  Point  Lookout,  close 
:re  2  months,  and  was  dis- 
got  home  safely  over  in 
bounty,  Va.,  not  far  from 
ever  since  I  have  tried  to 
f  and  be  a  good  boy  and 
lly  to  these  great  United 
m 

my  inenasi  whatever  religion  we  pro¬ 
fess,  the  religion  of  the  Lord  JeSus  Christ, 
and  if  we  have  Jewish  friends  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Groat  Father,  or  if  we  have 
friends  that  do  not  believe  in  anything 
except  their  owto  notion  about  things, 
divinity  or  religion  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  we  thank  God  that  in  this  great  coun¬ 
try  we  can  believ«\as  we  please,  just  so 
we  obey  the  laws  of  our  land. 

I  have  often  thought  this,  when  we 
fought  so  hard  for  4  years,  as  many  of 
our  boys  did,  honorably — and  many  of 
us  have  not  given  up  the  idea  yet — and 
my  friend  Rankin  is  one  of  those  fellows 
from  my  neighboring  S%te  in  Mississippi. 

When  that  war  was  going  on  our  pray¬ 
ing  men,  like  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
prayed  to  the  Father,  to  God,  “If  it  is 
Thy  will,  make  our  cause  a  success.  Let 
us  depart  in  peace.  Let  this  war  stop.” 

Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  prayed 
every  day  along  the  same  line.  On  the 
other  side  we  know  there  were  a  great 
many  deeply  pious,  religious  men,  who 
prayed  to  God,  “O,  God,  do  not  let  this 
Union  of  ours  be  severed.  We  are  a  great 
people  and  we  all  worship  Thee.  Why 
should  we  be  beset  with  it?  Why  should 
we  not  remain  a  great  nation?”  The 
Father  in  heaven — and  not  to  be  sacri¬ 
legious,  my  friends — put  His  great  loving 
hand  on  the  heads  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  others  who  rep¬ 
resented  us  and  said,  “My  children,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  your  desires.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  wish  what  you  think  is 
best,  for  freedom  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  not  best  that  you  should  succeed. 
It  is  not  best  to  have  this  great  country 
of  ours  severed  into  two  parts.”'  No 
doubt  itiwould  have  been  severed  into 
more  patts  afterward.  “It  is  not  best 
for  you.” 

At  that  time,  my  friends,  nobody  could 
foresee  the  First  World  War,  and  espe¬ 
cially  such  a  war  as  we  have  on  our 
hands  now. 

God  bless  them.  We  stand  as  one 
great  united  Nation,  no  longer  in  blue 
and  gray,  except  in  sentiment.  We  love 
to  look  back  at  the  glories  that  both  sides 
achieved.  I  met  the  granddaughter  of 
Gen.  Ulysses  Grant  today.  I  went  up 
and  shook  her  hand.  I  told  her  that  the 
boys  in  gray  remembered  the  compara¬ 
tive  leniency  of  her  grandfather  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox.  Although  I  wras  not  there,  I 
read  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  had  friends 
there. 


■jeaker,  I  thank  you  so  much  for 
ilege  and  for  this  honor.  I  will 
lember  it.  My  descendants  will 
pride  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
:s  of  the  United  States  invited 
heir  ancestors  to  appear  before 
d  make  a  little  talk.  I  say  this 
humility,  but  with  all  pleasure, 
with  pri\ie,  and  with  pride  in  you,  my 
friends.  God  bless  you  and  guide  you  in 
your  deliberations.  Keep  in  mind  that  j 
God  in  heaven  rules  the  world.  Poor  hu-  ; 
manity  is  a  small  thing  indeed  when 
compared  to  the  great  spiritual  power 
that  rules  the  world. 

I  thank  you. 

[Prolonged  appldnse,  the  Members 
rising.] 

AFTER  THE  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired  (at  4  o’clock 
and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

Mi'.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  of  the  House  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

"defense  aid,  u.  n.  r.  r.  a.,  and  foreign 

ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  ACT,  1945 
Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4937)  making  appropriations  for  defense 
aid — lend-lease — for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad-’ 
ministration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4937,  with 
Mr.  Whittington  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  title  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this  title 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Calvin  D.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  statement  was  made  a 
moment  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  that  this  is  a 
solemn  hour.  To  many  of  us  who  have 
gold  stars  in  our  windows  this  has  been 
a  solemn  hour  for  quite  some  time. 

America  is  great,  not  because  of  its 
mighty  mountains,  its  beautiful  rivers, 
or  humming  industries.  It  is  great  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  matter  in  this  great, 
free  land  of  ours  whether  a  man  is  a 


merchant,  prince,  or  a  laborer,  his  hopes 
and  ambitions  for  his  children  and  his 
country  are  the  same.  The  goal  in  life 
which  we  set  for  ourselves  and  failed  to 
attain  because  of  lack  of  opportunity  or 
lack  of  education,  we  want  to  see  at¬ 
tained  by  our  children,  and  there  is  no 
sacrifice  too  great  for  a  father  or  mother 
in  America  to  make  in  their  efforts  to 
extend  to  their  children  the  educational 
and  other  advantages  which  in  so  many 
instances  they  themselves  were  denied. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  traditions  and 
history  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  I  am 
proud  that  it  has  been  the  home  of  my 
ancestors  since  1635,  when  they  first 
landed  in  Virginia. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war  I  had 
three  sons  who  were  attending  colleges 
in  Illinois.  I  did  not  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  as  a  youth  to  attend  college,  and, 
feeling  deeply  the  limitations,  whether 
imaginary  or  not,  that  had  been  placed 
against  me  because  of  my  inability  to 
attend  university,  I  saw  to  it  that  those 
three  sons  of  mine  were  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  I  was  denied.  When  war 
came,  along  with  thousands  of  other 
American  youths,  they  entered  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  their  Nation.  One  of  my  boys, 
Lt.  John  Bernerd  Johnson,  was  killed  on 
the  29th  of  July,  just  about  a  year  ago. 
Another  has  been  given  a  physical  dis¬ 
ability  discharge  from  the  United  States 
engineers,  suffering  with  a  back  injury 
that  will  leave  him  partially  crippled  for 
life.  The  third  has  served  in  the  Air 
Corps  for  20  months,  8  of  which  was  with 
the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  England. 

I  agree  that  this  hour  is  solemn.  It  is 
indeed  solemn  for  many  American  dads 
and  mothers  who  have  met  baggage  cars 
bringing  horn?  the  flag-draped  casket 
that  contains  the  remains  of  their  sons, 
and  for  those  dads  and  mothers  whose 
sons  sleep  until  eternity  beneath  a  whited 
cross  upon  a  foreign  battlefield.  We  are 
the  ones  who  think  about  the  past.  You 
men  who  are  assembled  here  discuss  the 
things  that  are  happening  today,  but,  re¬ 
member,  we  must  also  meditate  upon  our 
Nation’s  future  and  determine  what  op¬ 
portunities  America  will  hold  for  those 
youngsters  when  they  return  home. 

What  conditions  will  they  find  when 
they  return  from  the  wars?  Will  they 
find  a  Nation  that  is  prostrate  with 
debt?  Will  they  find  our  country  in 
such  a  bankrupt  condition  that  it  will 
require  the  dedication  of  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children  to  restore  our 
Nation  to  solvency?  Will  they  find  a 
Nation  in  which  opportunity  no  longer 
exists?  Will  they  find  a  country  that 
has  pledged  its  resources  to  help  every 
nation  in  the  world  and  forgot  to  pre¬ 
serve  opportunity  for  its  own  returning 
veterans? 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  in  all 
sincerity.  It  is  very  apparent  that  it  is 
going  to  be  voted  down.  With  me,  it  is 
a  matter  of  principle  and  is  motivated 
by  my  love  for  a  nation  that  my  people 
have  called  home  for  three  centuries.  I 
offered  this  amendment  because  I  realize 
that  if  we  do  not  stop  wasting  the  sub¬ 
stance  that  has  been  accumulated 
through  300  years  of  sweat,  toil,  and 
blood,  and  is  now  being  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  your  sons  and 
mine,  when  they  return  to  America  will 
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find  themselves  shouldered  with  a 
burden  of  debt  impossible  to  carry  and 
history  has  proven  that  dictatorships 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  receiver¬ 
ships. 

I  make  no  implications  toward  any 
man  in  Congress  because  of  his  opinion 
or  because  of  his  political  ideas.  I  merely 
ask  that  we  think  of  the  future  of  this 
Nation  of  ours  and  try  to  preserve  for 
our  sons  some  semblance  of  the  type  of 
government  we  received  from  our  fath¬ 
ers.  When  this  mantle  of  authority  is 
shifted  from  our  shoulders  to  theirs,  let 
us  endeavor  to  pass  on  to  them  the  type 
of  government  that  affords  opportunity, 
but  we  must  improve  our  ways  if  we  are 
to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  discussion  we  had  this  after¬ 
noon  with  reference  to  the  possible  emas¬ 
culation  of  the  bill  that  is  before  us,  was 
precipitated  in  all  good  faith  by  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia.  I  can  only  make 
this  comment,  however,  that  if  this  coun¬ 
try  is  saved,  if  a  good  job  is  done,  it  is 
going  to  be  done  in  this  body  and  largely 
it  is  going  to  be  done  upon  this  floor. 

Every  person  who  is  a  representative 
of  the  people  exercises  his  prerogative 
here  to  advance  the  best  ideas  of  which 
he  is  capable  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  and  our  common  land. 
Now,  is  it  so  bad  for  one  to  raise  his 
voice  in  the  interest  of  a  little  economy? 
Have  astronomical  sums  finally  dulled 
out  perceptibilities  to  the  point  where  we 
should  quiescently  ratify  the  sums  pro¬ 
posed  here  without  close scrutiny? 

You  will  note  from  the  record  on  this 
bill  that  already  we  have  expended  more 
than  twenty-four  thousand  million  on 
lend-lease.  We  have  committed  enough 
more  to  make  it  fifty  thousand  million. 
So  I  think  it  is  in  good  grace  and  it  is 
timely  when  we  seriously  consider  the 
question  of  expending  another  $350,000,- 
000,  which  was  voted  down  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  this  afternoon. 

I  disagree  with  my 'friend  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  as  to  whether  or  not  this  $350,- 
000,000  commitment  under  certification 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  make 
it  possible  to  make  long-range  prepara¬ 
tion.  That  is  not  the  language  of  the 
bill  at  all,  as  I  read  it.  It  states  that  the 
authority  to  expend  and  to  use  the  $350,- 
000,000  of  lease-lend  funds  for  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  will  come  into  being  only  after  it 
has  been  certified  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Any  time  they  certify  to  this  Con¬ 
gress  that  they  need  that  $350,000,000  we 
can  give  it  to  them  as  quickly  as  we  can 
this  afternoon.  If  it  is  to  come  on  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  appropriation,  then 
this  bill  will  carry  not  $450,000,000  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  but  $800,000,000. 
Taking  into  account  the  language  of  the 
bill  now  before  us,  the  authority  is  not 
effective  until  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  prop¬ 
erly  certify  its  need  and  not  before.  In 
consequence  of  that,  it  must  be  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  so  far  as  the  $350,000,000  is 
concerned  that  not  a  pound  of  food¬ 
stuffs  can  be  bought,  not  a  pair  of  shoes 
can  be  contracted  for,  if  I  read  that  lan¬ 
guage  correctly,  until  it  has  been  certi¬ 


fied  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
determination  made  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  immediate  cor¬ 
rection  if  that  is  an  incorrect  statement 
of  what  is  here  proposed. 

If,  however,  the  interpretation  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  matter  is  not  so  urgent  or  mo¬ 
mentous  as  has  been  represented  and 
can  be  cured  easily  enough  when  the 
need  arises  by  additional  appropriations. 

So  if  there  is  faint  heart  and  some 
faltering  about  this  thing,  I  think  you 
can  have  comfort  in  the  fact  that  that 
money  could  not  be  committed,  it  could 
not  be  pledged,  no  preparation  could  be 
made  under  it,  and  they  can  come  back 
here  almost  any  time. 

It  may  also  be  that  $450,000,000  is 
enough.  Now,  with  that  thought,  just 
remember  that  all  these  things  are 
rather  tenuous  estimates  upon  which 
these  commitments  have  been  built. 
Will  it  take  a  million  pairs  of  shoes? 
I  do  not  know.  There  is  nobody  at  the 
other  end  who  knows.  Will  it  take  100,- 
000  cases  of  canned  milk?  I  do  not 
know  and  they  do  not  know.  The  offi¬ 
cials  have  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  their  best  estimates 
projected  on  the  basis  of  contingent  ex¬ 
penses,  transportation  and  packaging 
costs,  and  the  cost  of  procuring  these 
commodities  in  the  market.  They  ex¬ 
tend  the  total,  draw  the  line,  employ 
arithmetic,  and  come  to  a  total  that  is 
then  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
best  you  can  say  about  all  this  is  that 
they  do  not  know  very  precisely  and  we 
do  not  know  either.  Thus  we  accept  it 
in  high  good  faith.  It  may  be  that  $450,- 
000,000  will  be  enough.  If  not,  addi¬ 
tional  funds  can  be  provided.  This  op¬ 
eration  is  new.  Perhaps  better  estimates 
will  be  available  later  and  a  better  job 
can  then  be  done  in  determining  actual 
needs.  Just  a  word  of  caution:  When 
you  stop  to  consider  that  last  week  action 
in  another  body  was  taken  upon  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  raise  the  prospective  debt  of 
this  country  to  $262,000,000,000,  let  us 
be  cautious,  let  us  exercise  our  true  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  obligation  to  the  people 
back  home,  and  let  us  evaluate  every 
dollar  that  is  expended  by  virtue  of 
action  on  this  floor  and  give  the  humble 
people  a  break. 

With  respect  to  the  Johnson  amend¬ 
ment,  let  me  observe  that  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  was  doing  what  he  thought 
was  right.  His  amendment  was  offered 
in  good  faith.  One  of  his  sons  was 
broken  upon  the  altar  of  war  and  will 
never  come  back.  How  many  of  us  will 
be  able  to  match  that  sacrifice?  No,  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  think  what  he  did  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  noblest  motives  and  the 
purest  of  purposes  and  from  a  desire  to 
serve  the  cause  for  our  common  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  the  amendment  was  good 
or  bad  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  at  this 
moment,  but  at  least  we  do  accept  in 
the  highest  good  faith  the  proposal  that 
he  made,  because  out  of  the  richness 
of  his  own  heart  and  out  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  he  has  made,  he  was  doing 
what  he  thought  was  a  service  to  his 
country. 


Certainly  the  thought  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  therein  was  not  wholly  without 
merit.  There  are  many  who  feel  that 
the  sacrifices  of  men,  money,  supplies, 
and  dislocations  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
should  be  matched  in  equal  degree  by 
others  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
aid  and  who  will  in  even  larger  meas¬ 
ure  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  victory 
and  the  freedom  which  will  be  achieved 
through  the  efforts  of  this  Nation. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  zeal 
and  suggest  that  the  proposal  which  he 
offered  be  given  some  study.  It  will  not 
be  selfish  on  our  part  to  hope  that  there 
be  a  parity  of  sacrifice  by  all  nations 
engaged  in  the  present  conflict. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Lambertson]. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  make  one  observation  and 
emphasize  the  thing  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  has  em¬ 
phasized  so  many  times  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  floor,  but  which  I 
want  to  reemphasize.  Every  unneces¬ 
sary  dollar  that  we  appropriate  is  im¬ 
peding  the  war  effort.  We  have  to  up¬ 
hold  the  morale  that  is  talked  about  here, 
in  the  face  of  this  war  debt  and  this 
lending.  Every  unnecessary  million  dol¬ 
lars  or  $100,000,000  that  we  appropriate 
that  is  not  necessary  and  not  having  to 
do  directly  with  the  war  effort,  is  im¬ 
peding  the  war  effort.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  emphasize.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  last  Thursday  evening  when 
an  authorization  was  made  for  the  first 
time  for  an  agency  that  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  war  effort.  It  is  asking 
for  $100,000,000  for. next  year.  There 
was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  House 
who  said  a  word  for  it;  not  a  man  or 
woman  said  a  word  against  it.  It  just 
went  through.  Are  we  getting  so  callous 
that  we  do  not  care  about  $100,000,000 
so  that  not  even  one  person  will  raise  his 
voice  for  or  against  it  in  this  House?  I 
am  dedicating  myself  to  economy.  The 
unnecessary  spending  of  money  before 
it  is  needed' and  before  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  it  interferes  with  and  impedes  the 
war  effort. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spent  as  much  money  on  the  lend- 
lease  as  our  total  national  indebtedness 
following  the  First  World  War? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  That  is  true.  I 
want  to  state  further  that  nobody  has 
voted  against  any  appropriation  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  which  the  leaders  of  our 
military  forces  asked  for.  But  this  is  a 
little  different.  We  have  people  here 
who  are  still  thinking  of  new  ways  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  got 
to  begin  to  hold  down  unnecessary 
spending  and  respond  to  the  morale  at 
home. 

All  pro  forma  amendments  were  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  301.  Those  general  provisions  in  the 
National  War  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1945, 
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applicable  to  the  constituent  agencies  of  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management,  and  those 
general  provisions  in  such  act  generally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  agencies  in  such  act,  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  the  same  extent,  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  to  the  appropriations 
in  this  title. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  he 
emphasized,  as  various  Members  have, 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  in  connection  with  the 
$350,000,000  is  in  no  way  hostile  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  or  to  its  purposes.  Various 
Members  have  stated  that.  While  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  $350,000,000 
remain  in  the  bill,  we  are  practical 
enough  to  realize  there  are  times  in  the 
considerations  of  the  House  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  when  honest  misunderstanding 
arises.  Sometimes  that  honest  misun¬ 
derstanding  produces  an  honest  confu¬ 
sion  which  bring  about  a  result  which 
some  people  might  in  turn  honestly  mis¬ 
understand.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the 
statement  made  by  the  various  Members, 
particularly  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  House,  that  there  is  to  be  no  con¬ 
struction  placed  upon  the  action  today 
indicating  an  unwillingness  or  a  hostility 
against  taking  future  action  which  would 
enable  the  Government  to  carry  out  its 
proper  maximum  contribution  to  this 
great  humane  effort.  I  felt  that  author¬ 
ity  for  the  transfer  of  the  $350,000,000 
should  remain  in  the  bill,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  long-range  planning  and  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
Nazis.  No  one  can  foresee  a  sudden  col¬ 
lapse,  I  will  agree;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  all  hope  and  pray  that  a  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  of  Nazi  Germany  will  take  place. 
I  assume  the  authority  to  transfer  these 
funds  was  placed  in  the  bill  with  that 
in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sudden 
purchases,  the  desperate  purchases, 
which  might  tend  to  have  a  disturbing 
if  not  chaotic  effect  upon  our  productive 
capacity  in  connection  with  those  things 
that  will  be  needed  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
has  to  move  in,  which  might  be  unex¬ 
pected.  On  the  other  hand,  this  matter 
will  be  considered  in  the  other  body  and 
I  am  sure  that  between  now  and  that 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  look  into  the 
matter  more  thoroughly,  and  if  the  other 
body  returns  the  item  in  whole,  in  part, 
or  in  some  other  form  and  it  comes  back 
to  the  House,  with  a  manifestation  here 
of  no  hostility,  that  the  House  will  take 
that  action  which  in  its  sound  judgment 
it  has  always  taken  in  connection  with 
war  matters. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  gladly. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  we — 
I  believe  I  can  speak  for  practically  all 
of  the  membership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — want  to  see  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
has  its  fair  chance;  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  our  country  lives  up  to  any  obliga¬ 
tion  it  may  have  undertaken. 

I  am  quite  sure  if  this  matter  has  a 
hearing  in  the  other  body  that  when  it 
comes  back  here  we  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  give  any  proposal  the  Senate 
may  place  in  it,  open  consideration,  and 
act  in  a  judicial  capacity. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  contribution  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  coming  from  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  particu¬ 
larly.  As  the  leader  of  my  own  party,  I 
am  making  these  few  remarks,  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts  interpreted 
and  understood  my  state  of  mind,  and 
he  speaks  as  the  leader  of  his  party. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  In  view  of  the  love 
feast  that  is  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  put  this  lan¬ 
guage  back  in  the  bill  before  it  goes  to 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That,  of  course, 
Is  impossible.  The  only  parliamentary 
procedure  by  which  it  could  be  done 
would  be  by  way  of  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  and  the  person  making  that  motion 
would  have  to  announce  that  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  in  order  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  a  question  of  having  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
for  the  point  of  order  struck  out  the 
section.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
offered  the  amendment,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  adopted.  Thus,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  parliamentary  situation 
correctly,  the  only  way  to  restore  it 
would  be  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in¬ 
structions  to  report  the  bill  back  forth¬ 
with  with  the  amendment  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  offered. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  our  majority  leader,  as  well  as  the 
minority  leader.  I  believe  all  of  us  now 
realize  it  was  a  mistake  to  cut  this  sec¬ 
tion  out  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  demonstrated  just  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  House  can  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  it  wishes  by  unanimous  consent 
and  I  feel  sure  that  unanimous  consent 
asked  by  the  two  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men  from  Massachusetts  would  put  it 
back  in  the  bill  without  going  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  the  gentle¬ 
man  says  is  correct.  But  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  to  submit  such  a  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request  at  this  time  would 
probably  not  produce  the  results  the 
gentleman  ^suggests. 

I  wish  to  make  one  more  observation. 
No  one  on  this  floor  has  a  deeper  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  our  distinguished  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  John¬ 
son]  than  I.  We  all  feel  kindly  for  him 
and  for  Mrs.  Johnson  in  their  great  sor¬ 
row  and  bereavement.  I  know  he  had 
the  highest  motives  in  offering  his 


amendment.  I  hesitate  at  any  time  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  any  person,  al¬ 
though  I  may  sharply  disagree  with  their 
judgment  or  objective.  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  tolerant  I  find  myself 
becoming. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi'.  McCORMACK.  Discussing  the 
merits  of  his  amendment,  however,  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  Without  going  into  detail 
about  it,  without  going  into  argumenta¬ 
tion,  I  hope  that  when  we  get  back  in  the 
House  that  the  House  in  its  good  wisdom 
and  sound  judgment  will  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  agree  that  a  motion  honestly  and 
earnestly  offered,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Johnson]  offered  that, 
should  not  be  called  absurd? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Please,  do  not 
inject  bitterness.  I  was  making  these 
remarks  for  the  Record  so  that  at  the 
end  of  this  debate  there  would  be  no 
misunderstanding  outside  of  this  Cham¬ 
ber  by  anyone  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
Members  of  this  House  in  connection 
with  the  $350,000,000  item.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  has  fortified  in 
his  own  effective  manner  the  impression 
which  I  knew  the  House  had,  and  which 
I  was  trying  to  convey  to  the  world  at 
large,  that  that  in  no  way  constitutes  an 
act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  this  body 
toward  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  toward  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  in  a  calmer  light 
when  it  comes  back  if  the  other  body 
should  restore  to  the  bill  the  provision 
stricken  out  or  any  portion  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sec¬ 
tion  202  be  restored  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mitte,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for 
the  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  directed 
him  to  report  the  same  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  amendments  be 
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agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
Calvin  Johnson  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  engross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  upon  which  a  separate 
vote  is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  5,  after  the  numerals  1945, 
add  a  new  section:  “No  portion  of  the  funds 
hereby  appropriated  or  materials  purchased 
therewith  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
nation  whose  troops  have  not  been  engaged 
by  actual  battle  participation  in  the  present 
war.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll;  and  there 
were — yeas  41,  nays  264,  not  voting  123, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  74] 

YEAS — 41 


Arnold 

Griffiths 

O’Konski 

Bishop 

Hoffman 

Phillips 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Horan 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Brehm 

Johnson, 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Anton  J. 

Schwabe 

Carrier 

Johnson, 

Scrivner 

Carson,  Ohio 

Calvin  D. 

Shafer 

Clevenger 

Johnson,  Ward 

Smith,  Ohio 

Cole,  Mo. 

Jones 

Stockman 

Crawford 

Knutson 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Day 

Lambertson 

Vursell 

Dworshak 

Mason 

Winter 

Ellis 

Miller,  Mo. 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

Elmer 

Miller,  Pa. 

Gathings 

Norman 

NAYS— 264 

Abernethy 

Church 

Gillespie 

Allen,  Ill. 

Clark 

Gillette 

Allen,  La. 

Clason 

Gillie 

Andersen, 

Cochran 

Gordon 

H.  Carl 

Coffee 

Gore 

Anderson,  Calif.  Cole,  N.  Y. 

Gorski 

Andresen, 

Colmer 

Graham 

August  H. 

Cooley 

Grant,  Ala. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Cooper 

Gregory 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Costello 

Gross 

Angell 

Courtney 

Gwynne 

Arends 

Cravens 

Hagen 

Auchincloss 

Crosser 

Hale 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Cunningham 

Hancock 

Barrett 

Curtis 

Harris,  Ark. 

Barry 

D’Alesandro 

Hart 

Bates,  Ky. 

Davis 

Hays 

Bates,  Mass. 

Dilweg 

Hendricks 

Beckworth 

Dingell 

Herter 

Bender 

Dirksen 

Hill 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Dondero 

Hinshaw 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Doughton 

Hobbs 

Bland 

Durham 

Hoch 

Bloom 

Eaton 

Hoeven 

Bonner 

Eberharter 

Holifleld 

Boykin 

Elliott 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Ellison,  Md. 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Brooks 

Engel,  Mich. 

Howell 

Brown,  Ga. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Hull 

Brumbaugh 

Feighan 

Jackson 

Bryson 

Fellows 

Jarman 

Buffett 

Fenton 

Jeffrey 

Bui  winkle 

Fish 

Jenkins 

Burgin 

Fisher 

Jensen 

Busbey 

Fitzpatrick 

Johnson, 

Butler 

Fogarty 

J.  Leroy 

Camp 

Folger 

Johnson, 

Canfield 

Forand 

Luther  A. 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Ford 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Gale 

Jonkman 

Carlson,  Kans. 

Gamble 

Kean 

Case 

Gavin 

Kearney 

Chenoweth 

Gearhart 

Kee 

Chiperfield 

Gifford 

Keefe 

Kefauver 

Murray,  Wis. 

Smith,  Maine 

Kelley 

Myers 

Smith,  Wis. 

Kilday 

Norrell 

Snyder 

Kinzer 

Norton 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Kleberg 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Sparkman 

Kunkel 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Spence 

Lane 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Springer 

Lanham 

O’Hara 

Stanley 

Larcade  # 

O’Neal 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Lea 

O’Toole 

Stefan 

LeCompte 

Outland 

Stevenson 

LeFevre 

Pace 

Sullivan 

Luce 

Patman 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Ludlow 

Patton 

Sundstrom 

McCord 

Plttenger 

Taber 

McCormack 

Plumley 

Talle 

McCowen 

Poage 

Tarver 

McGehee 

Poulson 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

McGregor 

Powers 

Thomas,  Tex. 

McKenzie 

Pratt, 

Thomason 

McLean 

Joseph  M. 

Tibbott 

McMillan 

Price 

Tolan 

McWilliams 

Rabaut 

Towe 

Madden 

Ramey 

Treadway 

Magnuson 

Ramspeck 

Troutman 

Mahon 

Randolph 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Maloney 

Rankin 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Manasco 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

Mansfield, 

Reed,  Ill. 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Mont. 

Richards 

Walter 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Rivers 

Wasielewski 

Marcantonio 

Robinson,  Utah  Weaver 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rockwell 

Weichel,  Ohio 

Merrow 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Welch 

Michener 

Rohrbough 

Wene 

Miller,  Conn. 

Rolph 

West 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Rowan 

Whittington 

Mills 

Russell 

Wickersham 

Monkiewicz 

Sabath 

Wigglesworth 

Monroney 

Sadowski 

Willey 

Morrison,  La. 

Sauthoff 

Winstead 

Mott 

Schiffler 

Wolcott 

Mruk 

Sheridan 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Mundt 

Sikes 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Murdock 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Slaughter 

Wright 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson, 

Gossett 

Merritt 

N.  Mex. 

Granger 

Morrison,  N.  C. 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Grant,  Ind. 

Murphy 

Barden 

Green 

Newsome 

Beall 

Hall, 

O’Connor 

Bell 

Edwin  ArthurPeterson,  Fla. 

Blackney 

Hall, 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Bolton 

Leonard  W. 

Pfeifer 

Boren 

Halleck 

Philbin 

Buckley 

Hare 

Ploeser 

Burch,  Va. 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Pracht, 

Burchill,  N.  Y. 

Harness,  Ind. 

C.  Frederick 

Burdick 

Harris,  Va. 

Priest 

Byrne 

Hartley 

Rees,  Kans. 

Capozzoli 

Hebert 

Rizley 

Carter 

Heffernan 

Robertson 

Celler 

Heidinger 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Chapman 

Hess 

Rowe 

Compton 

Hope 

Sasscer 

Cox 

Izac 

Satterfield 

Curley 

Jennings 

Scanlon 

Dawson 

Johnson, Ind. 

Scott 

Delaney 

Johnson, 

Sheppard 

Dewey 

Lyndon  B. 

Short 

Dickstein 

Judd 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Dies 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Va. 

Disney 

Keogh 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Drewry 

Kilburn 

Stewart 

Ellsworth 

King 

Stigler 

Elston,  Ohio 

kirwan 

Talbot 

Fay 

Klein 

Taylor 

Fernandez 

La  Follette 

Torrens 

Flannagan 

Landis 

Wadsworth 

Fulbright 

Lemke 

Ward 

Fuller 

Lesinskl 

Weiss 

Fulmer 

Lewis 

Whelchel,  Ga. 

Furlong 

Lynch 

White 

Gallagher 

McConnell 

Whitten 

Gerlach 

McMurray 

Wilson 

Gibson 

Maas 

Worley 

Gilchrist 

Martin,  Iowa 

Zimmerman 

Goodwin 

May 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

General  pairs: 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Lynch  with  Mr.  Ploeser. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Compton. 

Mr.  Curley  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Kennedy  with  Mr.  Beall. 


June  3 

Mr.  Stigler  with  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McConnell. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  King  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Klein  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Flannagan  with  Mr.  Hess. 

Mr.  Capozzoli  with  Mr.  Douglass. 

Mr.  Ward  with  Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

Mr.  Priest  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Burchill  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rowe. 
Mr.  McMurray  with  Mr.  Grant  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Heffernan  with  Mr.  Elston  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Izac  with  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Mr.  Dickstein  with  Mr.  Harness  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Byrne  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Lemke. 

Mr.  Merritt  with  Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Harris  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Gerlach. 

Mr.  Torrens  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Blackney. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  LaFol- 
lette. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Kilburn.  ' 

Mr.  Chapman  with  Mr.  Rizley. 

Mr.  Cox  with  Mr.  Hartley. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  C.  Frederick  Pracht. 
Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Dewey. 

Mr.  Weiss  with  Mr.  Gilchrist. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  with  Mr.  Stearns  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  May  with  Mr.  Heidinger. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Landis. 

Mr.  Robertson  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hare  with  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Fulbright  with  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Burch  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Maas. 

Mr.  Fay  with  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Disney  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall. 
Mr.  Fulmer  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Kerr  with  Mr.  Carter. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there, 
were — yeas  280,  nays  23,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting,  124,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  75] 

YEAS— 280 


Abernethy 

Boykin 

Cochran 

Allen,  Ill. 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Coffee 

Allen,  La. 

Brehm 

Cole,  Mo. 

Andersen, 

Brooks 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

H.  Carl 

Brown,  Ga. 

Cooley  . 

Anderson,  Calif.  Brown,  Ohio 

Cooper 

Andresen, 

Brumbaugh 

Costello 

August  H. 

Bryson 

Courtney 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Buffett 

Cravens 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Bui  winkle 

Crosser 

Angell 

Burgin 

Cunningham 

Arends 

Busbey 

Curtis 

Auchincloss 

Butler 

D’Alesandro 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Camp 

Davis 

Barrett 

Canfield 

Dilweg 

Barry 

Cannon,  Fla, 

Dingell 

Bates,  Ky. 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Dirksen 

Bates,  Mass. 

Carlson,  Kans. 

Dondero 

Beckworth 

Carrier 

Doughton 

Bender 

Carson,  Ohio 

Durham 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Case 

Dworshak 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Chenoweth 

Eaton 

Blackney 

Chiperfield 

Eberharter 

Bland 

Church 

Elliott 

Bloom 

Clark 

Ellison.  Md. 

Bonner 

Clason 

Engel,  Mich. 
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Engle,  Calif. 

Kleberg 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Feighan 

Kunkel 

Reed,  Ill. 

Fellows 

Lane 

Richards 

Fenton 

Lanham 

Rivers 

Fish 

Larcade 

Robinson,  Utah 

Fisher 

Lea 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Fitzpatrick 

L'eCompte 

Rockwell 

Fogarty 

LeFevre 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Folger 

Luce 

Rohrbough 

Forand 

Ludlow 

Rolph 

Ford 

McCord 

Rowan 

Gale 

McCormack 

Russell 

Gamble 

McCowen 

Sabath 

Gathings 

McGehee 

Sadowski 

Gavin 

McKenzie 

Sauthoff 

Gearhart 

McLean 

Schiffler 

Gifford 

McMillan 

Schwabe 

Gillespie 

McWilliams 

Scrivner 

Gillette 

Madden 

Sheridan 

Gillie 

Magnuson 

Sikes 

Gordon 

Mahon 

Simpson,  Hi. 

Gore 

Maloney 

Slaughter 

Gorskl 

Manasco 

Smith,  Maine 

Graham 

Mansfield, 

Smith,  Wis. 

Grant,  Ala. 

Mont. 

Snyder 

Gregory 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Gross 

Marcantonio 

Sparkman 

Gwynne 

Martin,  Mass. 

Spence 

Hagen 

Merrow 

Springer 

Hale 

Michener 

Stanley 

Hancock 

Miller,  Conn. 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Harris,  Ark. 

Miller,  Mo. 

Stefan 

Hart 

Miller,  Pa. 

Stevenson 

Hartley 

Mills 

Sullivan 

Hays 

Monkiewicz 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Hendricks 

Monroney 

Sundstrcm 

Herter 

Morrison,  La. 

Taber 

Hill 

Mott 

Talle 

Hinshaw 

Mruk 

Tarver 

Hobbs 

Mundt 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Hoch 

Murdock 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Ho  even 

Murray.  Tenn. 

Thomason 

Holifield 

Murray,  Wis. 

Tibbott 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Myers 

Tolan 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Norman 

Towe 

Horan 

Norrell 

Treadway 

Howell 

Norton 

Troutman 

Hull 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Jackson 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Jarman 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

Jeffrey 

O’Konski 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Jenkins 

O'Neal 

Vursell 

Jensen 

O’Toole 

Walter 

Johnson, 

Outland 

Wasielewskl 

Calvin  D. 

Pace 

Weaver 

Johnson, 

Patman 

Weichel.  Ohio 

J.  Leroy 

Patton 

Welch 

Johnson, 

Phillips 

Wene 

Luther  A. 

Pittenger 

West 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Poage 

Whittington 

Johnson,  Ward 

Poulson 

Wickersham 

Jonkman 

Powers 

Wigglesworth 

Kean 

Pratt, 

Willey 

Kearney 

Joseph  M. 

Winstead 

Kee 

Price 

Wolcott 

Keefe 

Rabaut 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Kefauver 

Ramey 

Wolverton.  N.  J. 

KeUey 

Ramspeck 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Kilday 

Randolph 

Wright 

Kinzer 

Rankin 

NAYS— 23 


Hope 

Maas 

Sasscer 

Izac 

Martin,  Iowa 

Satterfield 

Jennings 

May 

Scanlon 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Merritt 

Scott 

Johnson, 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Sheppard 

Lyndon  B. 

Morrison,  N.  C. 

Short 

Judd 

Murphy 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Kennedy 

Newsome 

Smith,  Va. 

Keogh 

O'Connor 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Kilburn 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Stewart 

King 

Pfeifer 

Stigler 

Kirwan 

Philbin 

Talbot 

Klein 

Ploeser 

Taylor 

LaFollette 

Plumley 

Torrens 

Landis 

Pracht, 

Wadsworth 

Lemke 

C.  Frederick 

Ward 

Lesinski 

Priest 

Weiss 

Lewis 

Rees,  Kans. 

Whelchel,  Ga. 

Lynch 

Rizley 

Whitten 

McConnell 

Robertson 

Wilson 

McGregor 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Worley 

McMurray 

Rowe 

Zimmerman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Curley  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Kennedy  with  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Lynch  with  Mr.  Ploeser. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Stigler  with  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Ward  with  Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McConnell. 

Mr.  Priest  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Klein  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Compton. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Capozzoli  with  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  King  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

Mr.  Flannagan  with  Mr.  Hess. 

Mr.  McMurray  with  Mr.  Grant  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Izac  with  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Mr.  Byrne  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Harris  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Gerlach. 
Mr.  Burchill  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rowe. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Heffeman  with  Mr.  Ellston. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  C.  Frederick  Pracht 
Mr.  Dickstein  with  Mr.  Harness. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Lemke. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Torrens  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  LaFol- 
lette. 

Mr.  Merritt  with  Mi-.  Rees  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Cox  with  Mr.  McGregor. 

Mr.  Fay  with  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Chapman  with  Mr.  Rizley. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Stearns  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Smith  of  West  Virginia  with  Mr.  Bur¬ 


Arnold 

Griffiths 

O'Hara 

Bishop 

Hoffman 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Johnson, 

Shafer 

Clevenger 

Anton  J. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Crawford 

Jones 

Stockman 

Day 

Knutson 

Sumner,  HI. 

Ellis 

Lambertson 

Winter 

Elmer  * 

Mason 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 1 

White 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson, 

Curley 

Gibson 

N.  Mex. 

Dawson 

Gilchrist 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Delaney 

Goodwin 

Barden 

Dewey 

Gossett 

Beall 

Dickstein 

Granger 

Bell 

Dies 

Grant,  Ind. 

Bolton 

Disney 

Green 

Boren 

Douglas 

Hall, 

Buckley 

Drewry 

Edwin  Arthur 

Burch.  Va. 

Ellsworth 

Hall, 

Burchill,  N.  Y. 

Elston.  Ohio 

Leonard  W. 

Burdick 

Fay 

Halleck 

Byrne 

Fernandez 

Hare 

Capozzoli 

Flannagan 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Carter 

Fulbright 

Harness,  Ind. 

Celler 

Fuller 

Harris,  Va. 

Chapman 

Fulmer 

Hebert 

Colmer 

Furlong 

Heffernan 

Compton 

Gallagher 

Heidinger 

Cox 

Gerlach 

Hess 

dick. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Dewey. 

Mr.  Weiss  with  Mr.  Gilchrist. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Landis. 

Mi-.  May  with  Mr.  Heidinger. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Fulbright  with  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Robertson  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hare  with  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Fulmer  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Kerr  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Burch  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Maas. 

Mr.  Disney  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall. 
Mr.  Drewry  with  Mr.  Plumley. 

Mr.  Whelchel  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Simpson 
of  Pennsylvania. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.-  -MFT  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cp»sent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  ir^twtJparticulars,  in  one  to  in¬ 
i'  clude^trTeditorial  from  today’s  New  York 
ies  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  in  the  other 


Ito  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  today  on  funds  for  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is'^o  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  MONDAY,  JUNE  5 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader  tell  us  what  the  program  will 
be  for  next  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to. 

Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar.  Then 
there  will  be  a-  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
H.  R.  4833,  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for 
2  years,  and  possibly  a  discussion  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  283,  a  short  reso¬ 
lution;  also  on  H.  R.  3646,  amending  the 
Panama  Canal  Code  extending  the  term 
of  office  of  certain  Federal  officials  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
other  suspensions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  will  be  one 
and  possibly  two. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  will  be  one 
or  two  more  suspensions. 

Tuesday:  The  Private  Calendar  and 
conference  report  on  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  bill.  That  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  general  debate  on  the  O.  P.  A. 
bill. 

Wednesday:  Continuation  of  debate 
on  the  O.  P.  A.  bill,  and  it  is  hoped  gen¬ 
eral  debate  may  be  concluded  some  time 
Wednesday  afternoon,  in  which  event 
the  bill  will  be  taken  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Thursday:  Continuation  of  O.  P.  A., 
and  it  is  hoped  conclusion  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
bill.  The  War  Department  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  will  immediately  follow  the 
O.  P.  A.  bill. 

Friday:  Probably  consideration  of  the 
War  Department  bill. 

Saturday:  We  expect  to  have  a  Sat¬ 
urday  session  next  week. 

A  number  of  conference  reports  may 
come  in  in  addition  to  the  one  I  have 
mentioned.  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  bill  will  be  filed  and  taken  up 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  there  is 
much  controversy  on  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  There  is  very  little 
controversy  over  that  conference  report. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  These  bills  are 
now  in  conference.  The  debt  limit  bill, 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill, 
the  legislative-judicial  appropriation  bill. 
If  they  are  filed  and  the  legislative  situa¬ 
tion  permits  they  will  be  taken  up.  I 
I  understand  they  will  be  taken  up,  if  pos¬ 
sible. 
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House  Resolution  551,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  week. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  What 
is  that  resolution? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  the  An¬ 
derson  resolution  as  amended  appointing 
the  usual  committee  to  investigate  elec¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth,  every  2  years. 

During  the  next  3  weeks,  I  may  say,  it 
is  urgently  hoped  and  desired  that  all 
Members  be  on  the  floor  every  day  as 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  business  during  the 
next  3  weeks.  I  may  say  also  it  is  my 
intention  on  Monday  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  meet  at  11  o’clock  on  Tuesday. 

I  shall  make  the  same  request  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  that  we  meet  at 

II  o’clock — and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  acceptable  to  me.  T  think  we  ought  to 
get  this  work  done  and,  if  necessary, 
work  a  little  overtime. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield.  , ' 

Mr.  FISH.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  intend 
to  bring  up  the  Short  resolution  under  a 
rule  or  under  suspension? 

McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  to 
fase  the  gentleman  now.  That  will  be 
ktermined  Monday  and  naturally  in 
Collaboration  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Short],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  FISH.  There  is  a  rule  out¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  aware  of 
that  fact. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  that  I  will  prob¬ 
ably  ask  the  Speaker  to  recognize  me  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  small  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Welch]  with 
reference  to  a  few  men  who  served  i 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War, 
might  say  in  the  merchant  marine,  yfrho 
have  been  suffering  all  this  time  from 
disabilities  incurred  in  that  service. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  and  they 
are  very  old  now.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  anxious  to  sed  that  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  I  s3y,  therefore, 
if  the  Speaker  will  recognize  me,  it  is 
my  intention  to  request?  recognition  to 
move  to  suspend  the  rifles  and  pass  that 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  /The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  spok^ao  the  Chair  and  the 
Chair  asked  him  to  let  him  see  the  bill 
on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  FISH. '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some 
other  questions  I  would  like  to  clear  up.. 
What  does  the  gentleman  propose  to  do 
about  the  sugar  bill?  Is  that  to  come 
in  under  a  rule  or  under  suspension? 

McCORMACK.  Under  suspen¬ 
sion. 

/Mr.  FISH.  Has  the  gentleman  in 
zinind  any  rule  for  Monday? 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  We  have  a 
pretty  busy  day  as  it  is  for  Monday. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  Short  resolution  will 
come  up  on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  under  rule 
or  suspension.  The  leadership  is  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  have  it  come  up.  It 
is  necessary  to  confer  with  a  Member 
in  connection  with  that  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  not  existed  to  do  that  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  FISH.  Outside  of  the  Short  reso¬ 
lution,  has  the  gentleman  anything  else 
to  bring  up  under  a  rule  unless  he  decides 
to  bring  that  up  on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Monday;  no. 
We  have  a  pretty  crowded  calendar. 
We  also  have  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  O.  P.  A.  Stabilization  Act.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  that  act  comes  up  next  week. 

Mr.  FISH.  That  comes  up  on  Tues¬ 
day? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Tuesday.  On 
Monday  we  have  a  pretty  crowded  cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr.  FISH.  Has  the  gentleman  any¬ 
thing  in  mind  about  the  Barrett  reso¬ 
lution?  yr 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  coursef  that 
is  not  on  the  program.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  rules  outstanding.^.  Some  of 
them  I  would  like  to  put  on  the  calendar. 
For  instance,  I  would  like  to  put  the  con¬ 
tract-termination  bill  on.  I  would  like 
to  have  that  come  up  for'  reconsideration 
as  soon  as  possible,  y 

Mr.  FISH.  A  rule  has  not  been 
granted  on  that? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  assume  one 
will.  / 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  must  first  consider  the  legis¬ 
lation  tha£  is  necessary  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  because  of  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  so.  I 
want  Ao  give  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  very  frank  answer.  Is  the  gentle¬ 
man  satisfied  with  the  answer? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  position  about  the  Short  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  he  has  not  determined  whether 
it  will  be  brought  up  under  suspension  or 
under  a  rule.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  situation  is 
something  I  have  no  control  over  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  very 
frank  to  say  that  he  does  not  know  what 
the  motion  will  be.  It  is  something  that 
would  depend  on  the  kind  of  motion  that 
is  made  by  the  author  of  the  bill  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Chair  will  recognize 
him  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  the  situation  as  I 
thought  it  was,  but  I  was  trying  to  get 
further  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  the 
final  right  to  say  whether  Members  are 
recognized  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  poem  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
F.  E.  P.  C.  on  last  Friday. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hobbs]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mi-.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  two  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  . [Mr.  Forand]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.]'' 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  copy  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Larcade]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
on  two  different  topics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Murdock]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  news  article  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  O.  R.  Gellette,  the  last  surviving 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Confederate 
Army  in  my  home  town. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlepan  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Brooks]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  have  spoken  on  the  bill 
we  passed  today  may  have  5  legisla¬ 
tive  days  in  which  to  extend  their  own 
remarks  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  certain  letters  and  ex¬ 
cerpts  referred  to  in  the  debate  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  5  (legislative  day,  May  9),  1944 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  for 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  defense  aid 

5  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  for 

6  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 

7  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  pursuant 

8  to  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
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Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEFENSE  AID— LEND-LEASE 
Sec.  101.  To  enable  the  President,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  through  such  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  he  may  designate,  further 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  incident  to  or 
necessary  therefor,  the  following  sums  for  the  following 
respective  purposes: 

(a)  For  the  procurement,  by  manufacture  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  defense  articles,  information,  and  services,  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  thereof,  including  all  necessary  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  as  follows: 

Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and 
articles,  $3,446,361,000. 

(b)  For  administrative  expenses,  not  specified  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  appropriation  for  “Salaries  and  expenses, 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  1945”,  $4,209,000. 

(c)  In  all,  $3,450,570,000. 

(d)  Each  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  shall  be 
additional  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  appropriations  for 
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the  same  purposes,  contained  in  the  same  respective  cate¬ 
gories  of  appropriation  in  the  Defense  Aid  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1941,  the  Defense  Aid  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  the  Second  Defense  Aid  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  and  the  Defense  Aid 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  are  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  and  shall  be  available  until  June  30,  1945;  and 
$88,299,000  of  the  mone}7  and  property  converted  into 
monej7  which  have  been  hitherto  received  as  a  result  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  said  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  consolidated  with,  and  shall  be  available  imtil  June 
30,  1945,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of,  the  appropriation  for 
“Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  arti¬ 
cles”:  Provided ,  That  with  the  exception  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  “Administrative  expenses”,  not  to  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  an}^  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  may  be 
transferred  by  the  President  to  an}^  other  of  such 
appropriations,  but  no  such  appropriation  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  more  than  30  per  centum  thereby:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  proviso  (1)  bal¬ 
ances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944,  and  balances 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  appropriations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  for  “Ordnance  and  ord¬ 
nance  stores,  supplies,  spare  parts,  and  materials,  in- 
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1  eluding  armor  and  ammunition  and  components  thereof”, 

2  and  for  “Miscellaneous  military  equipment,  supplies,  and 

3  materials”,  may  be  transferred  by  the  President  to  and 

4  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  provided  above  for 

5  “Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  arti- 

6  cles”,  and  (2)  balances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944, 

7  and  balances  subsequently  released  from  obbgation,  of  appro- 

8  priations  contained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  for  “Necessary 

9  services  and  expenses”  may  be  transferred  by  the  President 

10  to  and  consolidated  with  any  of  the  appropriations  pro- 

11  vided  above,  except  the  appropriation  for  “Administrative 

12  expenses”. 

13  Sec.  102.  Any  defense  article,  information,  or  serv- 

14  ice  procured  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  title  or  prior 

15  Acts  appropriating  funds  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 

16  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as 

17  amended,  shall  be  retained  by  or  transferred  to  and  for  the 

18  use  of  such  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  as  the 

19  President  may  determine,  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a 

20  foreign  government,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 

21  dent  the  defense  of  the  United  States  will  be  best  served 

22  thereby :  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 

23  ated  in  this  title  shall  be  Used  for  the  payment  of  any  subsidy 

24  on  agricultural  products  produced  in  the  continental  United 
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States  nor  for  the  purchase  or  distribution  of  any  food  prod¬ 
ucts  for  use  in  Puerto  Bico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  103.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  “Defense  Aid  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1945”. 

TITLE  II— UNITED  NATIONS  BELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTBATION 
Sec.  201.  To  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944  (Public  Law 
267),  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  incident  thereto  or 
necessary  therefor,  $450,000,000,  not  to  exceed  $21,700,000 
shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  sixty-one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  raw  wool  from  stockpiles  of 
the  United  States  Government  existing  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act  and  $43,200,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  bales  of  cotton  now  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  be  available  immediately  and  to  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1946:  Provided,  That  (1) 
any  sums  allocated  by  the  President  to  any  executive 
department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency  for 
any  of  the  purposes  hereof,  from  funds  appropriated  by  or 
authorized  to  be  expended  under  this  title  or  from  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Ee- 
habilitation  Administration,  may  be  expended  without  re- 
H.  B.  4937 - 2 
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1  gard  to  those  provisions  of  law  wraived  by  law  with  respect 

2  to  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  by  such  depart- 

3  ment,  independent  establishment,  or  agency;  (2)  the  appro- 

4  priations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  any  executive  department, 

5  independent  establishment,  or  agency  shall  he  reimbursed 

6  or  credited  from  sums  allocated  hereunder,  except  as  here- 

7  inafter  provided,  for  any  supplies  or  services  procured 

8  from  such  appropriations  or  funds  or  by  use  of  such  accounts 

9  and  furnished  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereof;  and  (3)  any 

10  supplies  or  services  procured  from  funds  appropriated  by 

11  or  authorized  to  be  expended  under  this  title  may  he  retained 

12  by  or  transferred  to  any  executive  department,  independent 

13  establishment,  or  agency,  and  said  funds  shall  he  reimbursed 

14  from  payments  made  in  return  therefor  by  such  department, 

15  independent  establishment,  or  agency:  Provided  further, 

16  That  any  officer'  or  employee  of  any  executive  department, 

17  independent  establishment,  or  agency  who  is  detailed  to  the 

18  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

19  and  compensated  hereunder,  either  directly  or  by  reimburse- 

20  ment  of  applicable  appropriations  or  funds,  shall,  while  so 

21  detailed,  retain  and  be  entitled  to  the  rights,  benefits,  privi- 

22  leges,  and  status  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 

23  States  and  of  the  department,  independent  establishment, 

24  or  agency  from  which  detailed. 

Sec,  202.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  “United  Nations 


25 
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1  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Participation  Ap- 

2  propriation  Act,  1945”. 

3  TITLE  III— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

4  PRESIDENT 

5  Office  foe  Emeegency  Management 

6  FOEEIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTEATION 

7  Salaries  and  expenses:  For  all  expenses  necessary  to 

8  enable  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  carry  out 

9  its  functions  and  activities,  including  salaries  of  the  Admin- 

10  ’  istrator  at  $10,000  per  annum,  and  four  assistants  to  the  Ad- 

11  ministrator  at  $9,000  per  annum  each ;  employment  of  aliens ; 

12  temporary  employment  of  persons  or  organizations  by  con- 
12  tract  or  otherwise  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  and  classi- 

14  fication  laws  (not  exceeding  $100,000)  ;  travel  expenses  (not 

15  exceeding  $275,000  for  travel  within  continental  United 

16  States ) ,  including  expenses  of  employees  of  the  Administration 

17  and  the  transportation  of  their  personal  effects  to  their  first 

18  posts  of  duty  in  a  foreign  country  and  return  to  their  homes ; 

19  transportation  of  dependents  and  household  goods  and  effects, 

20  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  October  10,  1940,  from  foreign 

21  countries  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States  of  employees 

22  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  State  De- 

23  partment  for  whom  such  expenses  to  a  foreign  country  were 

24  authorized  and  paid  from  funds  allocated  to  the  Board  of 

25  Economic  Warfare;  advances  of  money,  upon  the  furnish- 
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mg  of  bond,  to  employees  traveling  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
such  sums  as  the  Administrator  shall  direct;  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  employees  for  loss  of  personal  effects  in  case  of 
marine  or  aircraft  disaster;  rental  of  news-reporting  services; 
purchase  of,  or  subscription  to,  commercial  and  trade  reports; 
printing  and  binding  (not  exceeding  $90,000)  ;  $19,500,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available 
for  payment,  or  reimbursement  to  employees,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  for  emergency  or  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  operations  in  foreign  countries, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  accounting  for,  and  audit  of  Government  funds: 
Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the 
amount  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  a  confidential  character  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  make  a  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure  which  he  may  think 
it  advisable  not  to  specify,  and  every  such  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
certified. 

Payments  for  articles  and  materials  requisitioned:  For 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  the  owners  thereof  for 
articles  requisitioned  under  authority  of  the  Acts  of  October 
10,  1940,  and  October  16,  1941,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C. 
App.  711  and  721) ,  the  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30. 
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1944,  of  the  fund  consisting  of  ( 1 )  the  allocation  of  $200,000 
to  the  Economic  Defense  Board  from  the  emergency  fund 
for  the  President  hy  letter  of  November  26,  1941,  and  (2) 
the  receipts  credited  to  said  appropriation  by  said  Act  of 
October  10,  1940,  as  amended  and  reallocated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  said  letter  of  allocation,  is  hereby  continued  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945:  Provided ,  That  receipts  of  the  sales  of  articles 
requisitioned  by  said  Administrator  under  authority  of  said 
Act  of  October  16,  1941,  shall  he  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
this  fund  and  he  immediately  available  for  the  purposes 
thereof. 

No  pail;  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
in  this  title  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  shall  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  procurement  of  services, 
supplies,  or  equipment  in  connection  with  its  foreign  procure¬ 
ment  activities  outside  the  United  States  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  executing  general  economic  programs  or  policies 
formally  approved  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  War 
Mobilization  Committee  and  such  writing  has  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  any  such  expenditure. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  administrative  ex¬ 
penses:  Not  to  exceed  $325,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  continued  as  an  agency  of 
the  Government  by 'the  Act  of  September  26,  1940  (15 
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U.  S.  C.  713b),  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945  for  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  bank,  including 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere; 
travel  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Regulations  and  the  Act  of  June  3,  1926, 
as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  821-833)  ;  printing  and  binding; 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  not  to  exceed  $100  for 
periodicals,  $200  for  newspapers,  and  $200  for  maps;  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  temporary  employment  of  per¬ 
sons  or  organizations  for  special  services  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  and  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided, 
That  all  necessary  expenses  (including  special  services  per¬ 
formed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not  including  other 
personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  bank  or  in  which  it  has 
an  interest,  including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  col¬ 
lateral,  shall  be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for 
the  purposes  hereof:  Provided  further,  That  sections  201, 
202,  and  203  of  the  National  War  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1945,  shall  have  no  application  to  this  appropriation. 

Sec.  301.  Those  general  provisions  in  the  National 
War  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1945,  applicable  to  the 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 


11 


^  ment,  and  those  general  provisions  in  such  Act  generally 

2  applicable  to  all  agencies  in  such  Act,  are  hereby  made 

3  applicable  to  the  same  extent,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 

4  to  the  appropriations  in  this  title. 

5  Sec.  302.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Eco- 

6  nomic  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1945”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  3,  1944. 

Attest:  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 


1944 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


the  Court  now  is  disavowing  this  belief,  the 
use  of  testimony  obtained  by  compulsory 
discovery  to  convict  an  accused  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  “shocking  to  the  universal  sense  of 
justice-1'  and  “offensive  to  the  common  and 
fundamental  ideas  of  fairness  and  right,” 
and  therefore,  under  past  decisions  of  the 
court,  incompatible  with  constitutional  due 
process  of  law  ( Betts  v.  Brady,  316  U.  S.  455, 
462,  473) . 

Or  at  least,  even  if  the  use  of  testimony 
extracted  by  compulsory  discovery  be  held 
consistent  with  due  process,  adherence  to  the 
belief  expressed  by  the  Boyd  case  should  re¬ 
quire  the  Court  to  hold  that,  absent  a  con¬ 
flicting  act  of  Congress,  “a  decent  regard  for 
the  duty  qf  courts  as  agencies  of  justice  and 
custodians  of  liberty  forbids  that  men  should 
be  convicted  upon  evidence”  so  obtained 
(McNabb  v.  United  States,  318  U.  S.  332,  347) . 
But  I  do  not  base  my  dissent  upon  judicially 
defined  concepts  of  procedural  due  process 
or  upon  judge-made  rules  of  evidence.  The 
Bill  of  Rights,  proposed  in  1789  by  the  First 
Congress  convened  under  our  Constitution, 
and  quickly  ratified  by  the  States  in  1791, 
declares  in  part  that,  "No  person  *  *  * 

shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself”  (amendment  5, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States) .  Never 
since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted  until 
today  has  this  Court  sustained  a  single  con¬ 
viction  for  a  Federal  offense  which  rested  on 
self-incriminatory  testimony  forced  from  the 
accused.  I  cannot  agree  to  do  so  now. 

Feldman  was  compelled  to  testify  under 
oath  in  a  creditors’  compulsory  discovery  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  New  York  court  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  State  statute  which  granted  him 
immunity  from  State  prosecution  for  any 
State  crime  he  might  be  forced  to  confess. 
Had  he  refused  to  testify  he  could  have  been 
imprisoned.  Over  his  objection,  a  transcript 
of  his  compelled  testimony  was  used  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  to  convict  him 
of  a  Federal  crime.  As  the  fifth  amendment 
hereWifore  has  been  interpreted,  Feldman’s 
testimony  could  not  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  had  it  been  compelled  by  a  Federal 
cotirt  rather  than  the  State  court.-  This 
wbuld  have  been  true  whether  the  Federal 
court  proceeding  had  been  nocriminal  or 
fcjiminal,* 2 3 *  and  whether  Feldman  had  testified 
as  a  mere  witness  or  as  a  defendant.1  Nor 
could  his  forced  testimony  have  been  used 
had  It  been  compelled  by  Federal  officers  out¬ 
side  of  a  court  room;5 *  by  foreign  detectives 
in  a  foreign  country  inquiring  into  commis¬ 
sion  of  an  offense  against  the  United  States 
committed  on  the  high  seas;8 *  or  by  State  of¬ 
ficers  interrogating  a  suspect  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  a  Federal  law.7  There  is,  then, 
no  sanction  in  the  precedents  of  this  Court 
for  viewing  the  fifth  amendment’s  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  compelled  testimony  with  grudg¬ 
ing  eyes  and  reducing  its  scope  to  the  nar¬ 
rowest  plausible  limits.  As  the  decisions  re¬ 
flect,  the  previously  declared  attitude  of  the 
Court  toward  this  prohibition  has  been  that 
it  “must  have  a  broad  construction  in  favor 
of  the  right  which  it  was  intended  to  secure” 
(Counselman  v.  Hitchcock,  142  U.  S.  547,  562; 
McCarthy  v.  Arndstein,  266  TJ.  S.  34) . 

Today,  however,  the  Court  adopts  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  to  the '  task  of  construing 

2  McCarthy  v.  Arndstein  (266  U.  S.  34);  and 
see  Bram  v.  United  States  (168  U.  S.  532); 
Wan  v.  United  States  (266  U.  S.  1);  cf.  Boyd 
v.  United  States  (116  U.  S.  616). 

2  McCarthy  v.  Arndstein,  supra,  note  2,  pp. 
40-41;  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock  (142  U.  S. 

547,  562).  See  also  United  States  ex  rel.  Bilo- 
kumsky  v.  Tod  (263  U.  S.  149);  United  States 

ex  rel.  Vapauer  v.  Commissioner  of  immi¬ 
gration  (TVS  U.  S.  103) . 

1  Courpelman  v.  Hitchcock  (142  U.  S.  547). 

8  Wan.  v.  United  States,  supra,  Note  2;  An- 

dersafi  v.  United  States  (318  U.  S.  350,  356). 

8  Bfram  v.  United  States,  supra,  Note  2. 

^Anderson  v.  United  States,  supra,  Not?.  6; 

and  see  Bram  v.  United  States,  supra.  Note  2. 


the  fifth  amendment.  'Cite  are  now  told  that 
under  certain  circumstances  compelled  tes¬ 
timony  is  purged  of  the  fatal  taint  which  the 
fifth  amendment  places  upon  it,  and  that 
an  accused  can  be  convicted  in  a  Federal 
court  on  words  he  was  forced  to  speak.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  now  held 
that  men  can  be  forced  to  convict  themselves 
by  their  own  testimony  are,  (1)  that  the  tes¬ 
timony  was  compelled  by  State  officers,  and 
(2)  that  the  State  officers  were  not  acting 
to  enforce  Federal  law.  These  slight  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  techniques  of  compulsion  are 
considered  a  sufficient  excuse  to  escape  the 
fifth  amendment’s  command  against  the  use 
of  compelled  testimony  by  Federal  courts. 
Surely  such  a  holding  is  not  to  be  justified 
by  the  language  of  that  amendment.  With¬ 
in  its  sweeping  prohibition  are  found  no 
exceptions  based  upon  the  persons  who  com¬ 
pel,  their  purpose  in  compelling,  or  their 
method  of  compelling,  whether  by  threats  of 
imprisonment,  physical  torture,  or  other 
means.  Testimony  is  no  less  compelled  be¬ 
cause  a  State  rather  than  a  Federal  officer 
compels  it,  or  because  the  State  officer  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  primarily  interested  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  enforcing  a  State  rather  than  a 
Federal  law. 

Nor  is  the  holding  in  this  case  to  be  de¬ 
fended  as  one  which  our  Federal  system  re¬ 
quires.  This  case  presents  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Federal  and  State  spheres  of  power 
such  as  that  presented  by  cases  involving  the 
validity  of  Federal  and  State  immunity  stat¬ 
utes,  wherein  it  has  been  contended,  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
a  State  can  compel  a  witness  to  testify 
against  himself  unless  it  grant  him  complete 
immunity  from  prosecution  in  both  juris¬ 
dictions.5  Feldman’s  objection  to  the  use  of 
his  compelled  testimony  is  not  based  on  a 
claim  that  New  York  must  grant  him,  or  has 
granted  him,  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
the  Federal  crime  It  has  forced  him  to  con¬ 
fess.  He  does  not  question  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  prosecute  him  for  that 
crime  on  proper  evidence.  Nor,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  does  he  contend  that  the  fifth  amend¬ 
ment  prevented  New  York  from  compelling 
him  to  confess  a  Federal  crime.0  He  claims 
only  that  the  fifth  amendment’s  prohibition 
against  self-incrimination  prevents  the  use 
of  his  compelled  testimony  against  him  in 
the  present  proceeding. 


8  See  Hale  v.  Henkel,  201  U.  S.  43,  and  United 
States  v.  Murdock,  284  U.  S.  141,  holding  it 
enough  that  the  United  States  grant  im¬ 
munity  from  prosecution  for  Federal  crimes; 
but  see,  contra,  United  States  v.  Saline  Bank, 
1  Peters  100;  Ballmann  v.  Fagin,  200  U.  S.  186. 
Had  the  Court  in  the  Murdock  case,  supra, 
accepted  the  contention  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  grant  an  immunity  from 
State  as  well  as  Federal  prosecution,  it  would 
inevitably  have  been  faced  with  the  problem 
of  the  Federal  power  to  interfere  with  en¬ 
forcement  of  State  laws  through  the  device 
of  granting  immunity  from  State  prosecu¬ 
tion  to  witnesses  in  Federal  proceedings — a 
problem  replete  with  both  practical  and  legal 
difficulties.  See  J.  A.  C.  Grant,  Immunity 
From  Compulsory  Self-Incrimination  in  a 
Federal  System  of  Government,  9  Temple 
L.  Q.  57  and  194,  207-211. 

Compare  Jack  v.  Kansas,  supra,  note  1, 
holding  that  Kansas  could  compel  a  witness 
to  testify  to  his  past  crimes  upon  a  grant 
of  immunity  from  State  prosecution,  though 
he  still  be  subject  to  Federal  prosecution. 
In  reaching  this  result  the  Court  took  spe¬ 
cific  notice  of  the  fact  that,  were  the  rule 
otherwise,  State  Immunity  statutes  must  all 
be  stricken  down.  “The  State  statute  could 
not,  of  course,  prevent  a  prosecution  of  the 
same  party  under  the  United  States  statute” 
(199  U.  S.  372,  380). 

'See  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  211  U.  S.  78, 
and  Ensign  v.  Pennsylvania,  Supra,  note  1, 
holding  respectively  that  despite  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendment  a  State  may  compel  a 


The  very  narrow  problem  thus  presented, 
and  upon  which  this  Court  never  before  has 
passed,  is  whether  Federal  courts  can  convict 
a  defendant  of  a  Federal  crime  by  use  of 
self-incriminatory  testimony  which  someone 
in  some  manner  has  extracted  from  him 
against  his  will.  The  Court’s  holding  that  a 
defendant  can  be  so  convicted  cuts  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  fifth  amendment.  And 
it  justifies  this  result  not  by  the  language  or 
history  of  the  Constitution  itself  but  by  a 
process  of  syllogistic  reasoning  based  upon 
broad  premises  of  “dual  sovereignty”  stated 
in  previous  opinions  of  the  Court  relating  to 
immunity  statutes.  Even  were  there  here  a 
“dual  sovereignty”  problem,  which  there  is 
not/Nsuch  a  method  of  decision  would  be 
questionable.  Constitutional  interpretation 
should  involve  more  than  dialectics.  The 
great  principles  of  liberty  written  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  cannot  safely  be  treated  as  impris¬ 
oned  in  walls  of  formal  logic  built  upon  vague 
abstractions  found  in  the  United  States 
Reports.  “The  ultimate  touchstone  of  con¬ 
stitutionality  is  the  Constitution  itself  and 
not  what  we  have  said  about  it”  (Graves  v. 
New  York  ex  rel.  O’Keefe,  306  U.  S.  466,  con¬ 
curring  opinion,  487,  491-492)  .10 

Putting  aside  the  Court’s  dialectical  method 
of  interpretation,  and  examining  the  history 
and  purpose  of  the  fifth  amendment,  there 
appears  to  be  no  justification  for  reducing  its 
scope  as  the  Court  is  now  doing.  Compulsion 
of  self-incriminatory  testimony  by  court 
oaths  and  by  the  less  refined  methods  of 
torture  were  equally  detested  by  the  fifth 
amendment’s  liberty-loving  advocates  and 
their  forebears.11  Their  abhorrence  of  these 
practices  did  not  spring  alone  from  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  personal  privacy.  They  had  other 
reasons  to  despise  and  fear  them.  They  still 
remembered  the  hated  practices  of  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  High  Com¬ 
mission,  and  other  inquisitorial  agencies 
which  had  brought  religious  and  political 
nonconformists  within  the  penalties  of  the 
law  by  means  of  their  own  testimony.  And 
history  supports  no  argument  that  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  fifth  amendment  were  interested 
only  in  forbidding  the  extraction  of  an  ac¬ 
cused’s  testimony,  as  distinguished  from  the 
use  of  his  extracted  testimony.  The  extrac¬ 
tion  of  testimony  is,  of  course,  taut  a  means 
to  the  end  of  its  use  to  punish.  Few  per¬ 
sons  would  seriously  object  to  testifying  un¬ 
less  their  testimony  would  subject  them  to 
future  punishment.  The  real  evil  aimed  at 
by  the  fifth  amendment’s  flat  prohibition 
against  the  compulsion  of  self-incriminatory 
testimony  was  that  thought  to  inhere  in  us¬ 
ing  a  man’s  compelled  testimony  to  punish 
him.  By  broadly  outlawing  the  practice  of 
compelling  such  testimony  the  fifth  amend¬ 
ment  struck  at  this  evil  at  its  source,  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  compelled 
testimony  would  ever  be  available  for  use  to 
punish  a  defendant.12 

Perhaps,  as  some  have  argued,  the  men  who 
framed  this  amendment  were  mistaken  or 


defendant  to  incriminate  himself,  and  may 
use  against  him  schedules  he  filed  in  an  in¬ 
voluntary  Federal  bankruptcy  proceeding. 
But  see  Ashcraft  v.  Tennessee,  No.  391,  de¬ 
cided  May  1,  1944. 

10  For  a  critical  analysis  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  legal  concept  of  “dual  sovereignty” 
and  preservation  of  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
hibition  against  self-incrimination.  (See 
J.  A.  C.  Grant,  op.  cit.,  supra.  Note  8.) 

11  See  Pittman.  The  Colonial  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  of  the  Privilege  Against  Self- 
Incrimination  in  America,  21  Va.  L.  Rev.  763, 
775-783. 

12  See  United  States  v.  Burr,  25  Fed.  Cas. 
38-41;  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock,  142  U.  S. 
547,  564-566;  Brown  v.  Walker,  161  U.  S.  591, 
594,  600,  605-606;  cf.  Ex  parte  Lange,  18  Wall. 
163,  173.  And  see  Pittman,  op.  cit.,  supra, 
Note  11;  and  cases  cited  Notes  5,  6,  and  7, 

upra. 
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flheir  fears  have  lost  foundation  and  the  un¬ 
qualified  prohibition  against  the  extraction 
anekuse  of  compelled  testimony  which  they 
put  into  the  fifth  amendment  should  be 
repealed  or  modified.18  This  view  of  the 
desirability  of  constricting  the  fifth  amend¬ 
ment  I  am  not  ready  to  accept,  but  were 
it  otherwi^  I  would  not  consider  such  a  view 
should  plaj4,  any  part  in  the  process  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  I  am  unwilling  to  see  any  con¬ 
striction  of  the  liberties  and  the  procedural 
safeguards  of  \these  liberties  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  unless  it  be 
by  constitutional  amendment.* 11 

The  prohibition  against  compelled  testi¬ 
mony  which  the  Court  today  has  seen  fit  to 
restrict  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  other 
specific  protections  afforded  the  individual  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  founders  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  were  too  close  to  oppressions 
and  persecutions  of  the  unorthodox,  the  un¬ 
popular,  and  the  less  influential  to  trust  even 
elected  representatives  with  unlimited  pow¬ 
ers  of  control  over  the  individual.  From 
their  distrust  was  derived  the  first  10  amend¬ 
ments,  designed  as  a  whole  to  “limit  and 
qualify  the  powers  of  Government,”  to  define 
“cases  in  which  the  Government  ought  not 
to  act,  or  to  act  only  in  a  particular  mode,” 
and  to  protect  unpopular  minorities  from 
oppressive  majorities.  1  Annals  437.  The 
first  of  the  10  amendments  erected  a  consti¬ 
tutional  shelter  for  the  people’s  liberties  of 
religion,  speech,  press,  and  assembly.  This 
amendment  reflects  the  faith  that  a  good 
society  is  not  static  but  advancing,  and  that 
the  fullest  possible  interchange  of  ideas  and 
belief»is  essential  to  attainment  of  this  goal. 
The  proponents  of  the  first  amendment,  com¬ 
mitted  to  this  faith,  were  determined  that 
every  American  should  possess  an  unre¬ 
strained  freedom  to  express  his  views,  however 
odious  they  might  be  to  vested  interests 
whose  power  they  might  challenge. 

But  these  men  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
first  amendment  would  make  this  right  suffi¬ 
ciently  secure.  As  they  well  knew,  history 
teaches  that  attempted  exercises  of  the  free¬ 
doms  of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  assembly 
have  been  the  commonest  occasions  for  op¬ 
pression  and  persecution.  Inevitably  such 
persecutions  have  involved  secret  arrests,  un¬ 
lawful  detention,  forced  confessions,  secret 
trials,  and  arbitrary  punishments  under  op¬ 
pressive  laws.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  men  behind  the  first  amendment 
also  insisted  upon  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
amendments,  designed  to  protect  all  indi¬ 
viduals  against  arbitrary  punishment  by 
definite  procedural  provisions  guaranteeing 
fair  public  trials  by  juries.  They  sought 
by  these  provisions  to  assure  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  could  be  punished  except  according 
to  “due  process,”  by  which  tbey  certainly  in¬ 
tended  that  no  person  could  be  punished 
except  for  a  violation  of  definite  and  validly 
enacted  laws  of  the  land,  and  after  a  trial 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
procedural  safeguards  written  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.'5  If  occasionally  these  safeguards 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  an  ojrdinary  crim¬ 
inal,  that  was  a  price  they  yCre  willing  to 

15  Compare  Knox,  Self-Bficrimination,  74 
Univ.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  139  with  VIII  Wigmore  on 
Evidence,  Third  ed.,  yp.  304-313;  and  see 
Editorial,  16  Journ.  jCrim.  Law  and  Crim. 
165-166. 

11  See  dissentina  opinion  of  Circuit  Judge 
Frank,  in  United /  States  v.  St.  Pierre,  132  F. 
2d  837,  840,  p[y^47-848.  “Strangely  enough, 
those  who  a xjf most  opposed  to  any  changes 
in  judicial  Constructions  of  those  designedly 
elastic  closes  of  the  Constitution  are  often 
the  mostrvigorous  in  their  demands  that  the 
courts  .Should  eviscerate  the  specific  and 
relatu^iy  inelastic  self-incrimination  clause.” 
Id.yo48. 

See  Chambers  v.  Florida,  309  U.  S.  227, 
55-238;  Tot  v.  United  States,  319  U.  S.  463, 
473. 


pay  for  the  freedom' .they  cherished.  And 
one  of  the  specific  procedural  safeguards 
which  they  inserted  to  shield  the  individual 
was  the  prohibition  against  compulsion  of 
self -incriminatory  testimony^ 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  today’s 
restrictive  interpretation  of  the  prohibition 
against  compelled  self-incrimination  with  the 
principle  of  broad  construction  which  this 
Court  heretofore  has  deemed  essential  to  full 
preservation  of  the  basic  safeguards  of  lib¬ 
erty  specifically  enumerated  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  protections  explicitly  afforded 
the  individual  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  repre¬ 
sent  a  large  part  of  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  free  from  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  our  constitutional  system  the 
privileges  it  embodies  and  the  rights  it  se¬ 
cures  were  intended  to  be  above  and  beyond 
the  power  of  any  branch  of  government  to 
mutilate  or  destroy.  We  have  no  assurance 
that  the  fears  of  those  who  drafted  and 
adopted  our  Bill  of  Rights  were  groundless, 
nor  that  the  reasons  for  those  fears  no  longer 
exist.  Ancient  evils  historically  associated 
with  the  possession  of  unqualified  power  to 
impose  criminal  punishment  on  individuals 
have  a  dengerous  habit  of  reappearing  when 
tried  safeguards  are  removed. 

This  case  involves  the  fifth,  not  the  fourth, 
amendment.  Decisions  which  have  read  the 
fourth  and  fifth  amendments  together  for 
the  purpose  of  broadening  the  fourth  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  now  be  employed  to  nar¬ 
row  the  fifth  amendment.  To  do  so  ignores 
the  particular  reasoning  of  these  decisions 
as  well  as  the  separate  language  and  history 
of  the  two  amendments.  See  Boyd  v.  United 
States,  supra;  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock, 
supra;  Brown  v.  Walker  (161  U.  S.  591);  VIII 
Wigmore  on  Evidence  (third  ed.,  pp.  276-304, 
368) .  Nothing  this  court  has  said  with  regard 
to  the  fourth  amendment  requires  that  we 
now  open  the  door  which  the  fifth  amend¬ 
ment  in  1791  closed  to  compelled  self-in¬ 
crimination. 

I  would  reverse  the  judgment. 

(Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice  Rut¬ 
ledge  join  in  this  opinion.) 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or  or¬ 
dered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.4771.  An  act  to  amend  the  part  of 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  June  4,  1920,  as 

amended,  relating  to  the  conservation,  care, 
custody,  protection,  and  operation  of  the 
naval  petroleum  and  oil-shale  reserves;  to 
the  calendar. 

H.  R.  4899.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  related  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  4937.  An  act  making  appropriations  | 
for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the  par-  ' 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration,  and  for  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 

[ations^^ ^ MM MKSSSSSttttK 

H.  J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  operation  of  naval  petroleum  and  oil- 
shale  reserves:  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  AC¬ 
COUNTING  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  two  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  2795)  to  amend  the  Budget 


and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  utilization  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Government  property  other 
than  land  or  buildings  and  facilities  or 
fixtures  appurtenant  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table  and  also  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
to  be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows; 

“(2)  By  sale  or  lease  to  people’s  utility  dis¬ 
tricts  and  cooperative,  nonprofit,  or  limited 
dividend  associations,  the  projects  of  which 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.” 

On  page  8,  line  24,  and  page  9,  lines  1,  3,  6, 
and  7,  change  the  paragraph  numbers  to  con¬ 
form. 

On  page  9,  line  19,  before  the  comma,  insert 
“and  of  districts  and  associations  included 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) .” 

On  page  9,  line  23,  after  the  word  “organi¬ 
zations”,  insert  “or  to  districts  or  associations 
included  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a) .” 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  FLOOD-CONTROL 
WORKS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WALLGREN  submitted  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4485)  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  submitted 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  814)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  PRICE  CON¬ 
TROL  AND  STABILIZATION  ACTS— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1764)  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942 
(Public  Law  421,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress)  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1942  (Public  Law  729,  77th  Cong.) , 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  to  the  bill  (S.  1764) 
to  amend  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  (Public  Law  421,  77th  Cong.)  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  October  2,  1942 
(Public  Law  729,  77th  Cong)  :  At  the  proper 
place  m  the  bill  add  the  following: 

“Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  no  agent,  bureau,  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  shall  be  authorized 
to  fix,  establish,  or  maintain  any  price  ceil¬ 
ing  on  crude  petroleum  below  the  parity  price 
per  barrel  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  parity  law  ’in  the  case  of 
all  kinds  of  tobacco  except  burley  and  flue- 
cured.’  (Paragraph  (1)  of  (a)  of  section 
301  of  subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  ‘Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,’  as  amended) :  And 
provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  applicable  to  effect  an 
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UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION  CONTRIBUTION,  1945 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  8,  1944 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

II  ashington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Senator  McKellar  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee),  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  McKellar,  Russell,  Holman,  Bridges,  and  Gurney. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  LEO  T.  CROWLEY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AND 
OSCAR  S.  COX,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

LETTER  FROM  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Crowley,  we 
should  have  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  you  wrote  me. 
Then  you  may  proceed. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Hon.  Kenneth  McKellar, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  McKellar:  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  June  2,  in 
which  you  asked  me  to  indicate  the  changes  which  I  deem  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  appropriation  bill  for  1945,  as  reported 
to  the  House,  together  with  my  reasons  for  each  change. 

1.  Page  8,  line  1:  The  original  budget  estimate  for  1945  provided  for  salaries 
of  the  Administrator  at  $12,000  per  annum,  one  Deputy  Administrator  at  $10,000 
per  annum,  and  four  assistants  to  the  Administrator  at  $9,000  per  annum  each. 
The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  changed  this  to  read  "Administrator 
at  $10,000  per  annum,  and  four  assistants  to  the  Administrator  at  $9,000  per 
annum  each.” 

Neither  I  nor  the  Deputy  Administrator  provided  for  in  the  original  language 
receive  salaries  from  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  since  we  are  both 
officers  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  are  carried  on  the  pay 
roll  of  that  Corporation.  However,  I  feel  it  necessary  that  there  be  a  provision 
in  the  appropriation  bill  for  salaries  of  an  Administrator  and  a  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  event  that  my  Deputy  or  I  leave  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  successors  be  appointed. 
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A  salary  of  $12,000  for  the  Administrator  and  $10,000  for  the  Deputy  would 
be  comparable  to  salaries  paid  for  like  positions  in  the  Government. 

2.  Page  8,  line  22:  The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $19,500,000  for  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  for  1945.  This  is  $1,381,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimate  of  $20,881,000. 

The  total  funds  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in 
1944  were  $46,614,020,  while  the  amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  is  $30,529,328.  In  other  words, 
in  1944  we  expect  to  use  $16,000,000  less  than  the  amount  we  had  available  for 
use,  even  though  as  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  stated  in  its  report, 
“several  additional  major  operations  have  been  carried  out  during  this  year 
which,  because  of  the  course  of  the  war,  could  not  have  been  foreseen  when  the 
1944  appropriation  requests  were  made.”  Savings  in  1944  have  resulted  from  a 
personnel  freeze  which  was  imposed  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  careful  checking  of  prospective  expenditures  and 
efficiencies  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  the  foreign  economic  functions 
and  staffs  of  14  different  agencies  into  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Our  budget  request  for  1945  is  about  $10,000,000  less  than  the  amount  obligated 
in  1944  and  about  $26,000,000  less  than  the  amount  available  in  1944,  although 
we  will  have  a  substantial  expansion  of  several  of  our  existing  operations  and  will 
be  taking  on  new  and  additional  responsibilities  as  the  war  progresses  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  particularly  in  the  foreign  field.  A  good  part  of  this  new  work 
is  at  the  request  of  the  military  authorities.  During  the  past  year  we  operated 
with  approximately  1,100  less  employees  than  we  were  authorized  to  hire  by 
streamlining  the  organization.  Our  budget  estimate  for  1945  of  $20,881,000  was 
based  upon  continued  operations  on  a  streamlined  basis,  and  we  were  careful 
to  ask  for  no  funds  except  those  which  are  absolutely  essential.  This  estimate 
was  carefully  calculated  and  it  is  the  absolute  minimum  with  which  we  can 
operate  efficiently  in  the  coming  year.  In  fact,  since  the  budget  estimate  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  we  have  been  requested  by  the  military  authorities 
to  take  on  new  work  which  we  had  not  anticipated  during  1945.  A  cut  of 
$1,381,000  from  this  estimate  would  adversely  affect  our  operations — operations 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

3.  Page  8,  line  23 — page  9,  line  3:  “*  *  *  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 

$50,000  shall  be  available  for  payment,  or  reimbursement  to  employees,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Administrator,  for  emergency  or  extraordinary  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  operations  in  foreign  countries,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
law  regulating  the  expenditure,  accounting  for,  and  audit  of  Government  funds.” 

The  Budget  estimate  provided  $100,000  for  this  purpose;  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  recommended  $50,000.  This  provision  is  to  meet  certain 
•exceptional  situations  which  arise  in  the  operations  which  we  carry  on  throughout 
the  world,  including  tropical  areas  and  theaters  of  militarv  operations.  These 
include  the  procurement  of  special  equipment  and  supplies  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  insure  the  safety  of  personnel  engaged  in  extremely  hazardous  assign¬ 
ments.  There  are  also  hardship  cases  involving  employees  who  may  become  ill 
or  injured  on  assignments  in  out-of-the-way  places,  thereby  requiring  emergency 
hospitalization,  transportation,  and  the  special  type  of  care  which  private  em¬ 
ployers  ordmarily  provide  under  similar  circumstances.  Sometimes,  in  our  ex¬ 
tremely  secret  economic  warfare  work,  it  is  essential  to  charter  an  airplane  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another.  These  are  the  kinds  of  expenditures  that  are 
contemplated.  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  amount  to  any  great  sum. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  requested  that  I  be  given  authority  to  take  care  of 
these  situations  as  they  arise  and  as  I  may  determine  necessary,  but  within  the 
limit  of  $100,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  $50,000  which  is  provided  for  in 
the  bill  as  reported  back  to  the  House  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  these  problems. 

4.  Page  10,  line  14:  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  customarily  meets  all  of  its  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  out  of  earnings  by  congressional  allocation.  Earnings  for  1943 
were  $7,035,000.  The  allocation  for  administrative  expenses  as  fixed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  $325,000 — $32,200  less  than  the  Budget 
estimate. 

On  page  28  of  the  report  of  the  committee  it  is  stated  that,  the  $325,000  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  is  “an  increase  of  $16,400  over  1944  funds.”  Appar¬ 
ently,  however,  the  committee  failed  to  note  that,  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$7,000- was  made  in  1944,  so  that  the  increase  recommended  by  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  is  only  $9,400  rather  than  $16,400. 
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Because  of  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  bank  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
obtaining  additional  personnel  to  handle  important  projects  already  commenced, 
it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  full  amount  recommended  by  the  Budget,  that  is, 
$357,200. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  I  consider  important  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
House,  there  are  two  further  changes  which  I  think  are  necessary  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House. 

5.  Page  5,  line  11:  After  the  figure  $450,000,000  on  page  5,  line  11,  the  House 
added  the  following  amendment  :  “not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  of  61,700,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  from  stock  piles  of  the  United 
States  Government  existing  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  and  $43,200,000 
shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  345,500  bales  of  cotton  now  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

This  amendment  was  intended  to  require  that  all  raw  wool  and  raw  cotton 
needed  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  purposes 
and  paid  for  out  of  this  Government’s  contribution  to  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  be  purchased  in  this  country  in  order  to  reduce  the 
surplus  which  overhangs  the  domestic  market.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  as  we  advised  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  Although  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  it  deals  with  an  essentially  administrative  matter  and  the  extension 
of  such  legislation  to  other  commodities  would  seriously  hamper  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  funds. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  this  amendment  should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendment  accomplishes  its  intended 
purpose.  As  I  interpret  its  language,  while  it  does  not  require  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  specified  sums  be  devoted  to  raw  wool  and  raw  cotton  if  the  amounts  stated 
are  in  excess  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  actual 
needs,  it  does,  nevertheless,  place  a  maximum  limitation  on  the  amounts  that 
can  be  spent  for  purchases  of  wool  and  cotton  out  of  Government  stock  piles. 
Thus  its  effect  is  directly  contrary  to  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  accomplish. 

The  figures  contained  in  the  amendment  were  drawn  from  the  budget  estimates 
with  respect  to  raw  wool  and  raw  cotton.  As  was  explained  to  the  House  com¬ 
mittee.  however,  these  estimates  are  only  tentative  and  the  actual  requirements 
may  vary.  If,  as  is  entirely  possible,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration’s  requirements  for  raw  wool  and  raw  cotton  should  prove  to  be 
greater  than  these  tentative  estimates,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be  to 
prevent,  the  use  of  funds  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government  to  purchase 
the  additional  quantities  out  of  Government  stock  piles  and  to  force  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to  purchase  such  additional 
quantities  outside  the  United  States  from  funds  contributed  by  other  governments. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  amendment  which  would  cause  difficulty.  It 
provides  that  the  wool  purchased  shall  come  from  stock  piles  “existing  on  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  act”  and  that  the  bales  of  cotton  are  to  be  those 
“now  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.”  It  has  always  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  raw  wool  and  raw  cotton  would  be  drawn  from  Government  stock 
piles,  as  such  wool  and  cotton  is  required  by  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration.  If  Government  stock  piles  of  wool  or  the  cotton  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  increased,  the  amendment  might  con¬ 
ceivably  prohibit  purchases  of  the  amounts  added  to  the  Government  stocks  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

6.  Page  6,  line  18:  Section  202  of  the  bill  as  submitted  by  the  committee  was 
omitted  by  the  House.  It  was  rejected  under  a  point  of  order  and  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  substance  of  the  section  was  defeated  on  a  teller  vote. 

Section  202  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct  appropriation  of  $450,000,000 
to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  President  may 
transfer  up  to  $350,000,000  of  lend-lease  supplies,  services,  or  funds  for  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  purposes.  It  was  further 
provided  that  this  authority  should  not  become  effective  until  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  issued  a  certification  that  the  state  of  the  war  permitted  the  exercise 
of  the  authority. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  consultation  with  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  initially  agreed  that  $1,000,000,000  of 
appropriated  funds  would  be  necessary  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  After  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  it  was  determined  that  the 
Congress  should  be  requested  io  make  available  $s00,000,000,  divided  between  a 
direct  appropriation,  of  $450,000,000  and  the  authority  to  trausfer  $350,000,000  of 
funds  or  supplies  as  provided  in  section  202. 
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This  transfer  authority  is  necessary  because,  as  the  report  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  makes  clear,  the  direct  appropriation  of  $450,000,000  will  not  be  enough 
to  enable  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to  meet  the 
situations  with  which  it  will  be  confronted.  The  $450,000,000  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  procurement  of  only  those  necessary  goods  which  take  considerable  time 
to  obtain  and  other  essential  goods  which  are  on  the  market  seasonally.  The 
budget  which  was  submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  commodities  which  could  be  procured  either  from 
Government  stock  piles  or  quickly  on  the  commercial  market  should  be  obtained 
out  of  funds  or  supplies  provided  under  the  transfer  authority.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  budget  did  not  contemplate  the  purchase  of  any 
raw  wool  or  cotton  out  of  the  $450,000,000  directly  appropriated,  since  those 
commodities  are  available  in  Government  stock  piles.  With  the  transfer 
authority  eliminated,  any  purchases  of  raw  wool  or  cotton  for  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  if  they  can  be  made  at  all,  can  be  made 
only  at  the  expense  of  forward  purchasing  of  absolutely  essential  goods  which 
take  substantial  time  to  procure. 

The  transfer  authority  provided  in  section  202  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that,  as  large  areas  are  liberated  and  as  the  need  for  civilian  supplies  in  such  areas 
increases,  the  need  for  lend-lease  assistance  may  be  expected  to  diminish.  It  was 
in  a  sense  an  economy  measure  in  that  it  reduced  the  over-all  amount  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  lend-lease  and  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin¬ 
istration  purposes.  If  section  202  should  be  eliminated,  however,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  return  to  Congress  for  an  additional  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  appropriation. 

The  fall  of  Rome  and  the  invasion  occurring  in  such  rapid  succession  make  it 
clear  that  if  this  country  is  to  fulfill  its  assurances  of  friendship  and  assistance  to 
the  areas  under  German  domination,  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  must  be  fully  supported.  The  elimination  of  the  transfer  au¬ 
thority  in  section  202  would  cripple  its  operations  at  a  time  when  events  have 
demonstrated  that  full  preparations  for  relief  must  be  promptly  undertaken. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  having  given  me  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  with  regard  to  these  changes  and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer  to 
afford  us  a  hearing  at  which  we  can  supply  further  details. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your  subcommittee  to  take 
this  bill  up  soon  after  its  passage  through  the  House.  I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  this,  of  course,  and  wish  to  cooperate  in  every  wav  so  that  action  on  this 
bill  may  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  T.  Crowley,  Administrator. 


Mr.  Crowley.  I  have  a  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
has  been  furnished  the  members  of  the  committee.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  put  it  in  the  record,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  and  then 
we  can  present  orally  to  you  anything  you  may  wish. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  may  read  the  statement,  or  it  may 
appear  in  the  record  at  this  point,  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  funds  requested  in  this  bill  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  are  needed  for  lend-lease  supplies 
and  services;  for  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  in  carrying 
out  these  programs.  In  addition,  these  funds  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  F.  E.  A.  to  continue  its  economic  warfare  and  analysis  work, 
its  procurement  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  war  production 
and  its  control  over  exports. 


LEND-LEASE  PROGRAM 

As  the  United  Nations  armies  go  forward  in  the  liberation  of  Europe, 
they  will  strike  the  enemy  with  more  powerful  blows  as  a  result  of 
the  lend-lease — .mutual-aid  program.  Before  the  adoption  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  in  March  1941,  Hitler  had  boasted  that  the  United 
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States  would  not  aid  the  nations  resisting  Axis  aggression.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  he  maintained  that  Nazi  submarine, 
surface,  and  air  attacks  would  prevent  the  products  of  American 
industry  from  reaching  the  battle  fronts.  And  until  December  of 
1941,  he  said  that  we  in  the  United  States  were  too  uninterested  and 
too  soft  to  fight. 

We  have  mobilized  the  tremendous  striking  power  necessary  for 
the  invasion  of  western  Europe,  and  American,  British,  Canadian, 
and  other  Allied  forces  have  established  the  first  beachheads  on  the 
Continent.  Everyone — including  the  German  people — know  the  facts 
now.  But  the  greatest  battles  and  heaviest  fighting  of  the  war  are 
still  ahead.  Now,  above  all  times,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
that  we  give  to  our  5,000,000  fighting  men  overseas  everything  they 
need  in  fullest  measure.  And  it  is  equally  vital  to  our  own  armed 
forces  that  the  Allied  armies  who  are  fighting  by  their  side  have  the 
lend-lease  war  supplies  they  need  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible 
striking  force  in  the  months  ahead. 

TOTAL  LEND-LEASE  AID  FURNISHED 

From  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  March  1941,  to  May  1, 
1944,  the  United  States  furnished  to  its  allies  $25,509,000,000  of  lend- 
lease  aid.  This  lend-lease  aid  consisted  of  $13,766,000,000  of  muni¬ 
tions;  $5,371,000,000  of  industrial  material  and  supplies;  $3,308,000,- 
000  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products;  and  $3,062,000,000 
of  essential  services.  About  97  percent  of  lend-lease  aid  as  of  May  1, 
1944,  had  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
China. 


LEND-LEASE  FULFILLING  VITAL  FUNCTION 

Lend-Lease  is  fulfilling  a  vital  function  in  the  war  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  munitions  of  war  we  have  lend-leased,  such  as 
tanks,  planes,  and  guns,  have  been  used  by  our  allies  to  kill  enemy 
soldiers  by  the  thousands.  They  have  used  lend-lease  industrial 
materials  to  produce  more  weapons  of  war  for  use  by  their  armed 
forces  and  our  own.  They  have  used  the  foodstuffs  we  have  sent 
them  to  maintain  the  fighting  strength  of  their  soldiers  and  the 
working  strength  of  their  people.  The  essential  services  we  have 
rendered  in  the  form  of  rental  and  repair  of  ships  and  the  ferrying  of 
aircraft  have  helped  bring  the  war  supplies  to  the  fighting  fronts. 

The  munitions,  food,  services,  and  industrial  material  sent  to  the 
other  United  Nations  have  been  combined  with  their  fighting  man¬ 
power  so  as  to  create  in  effect  whole  new  armies  to  join  with  our  own 
in  the  offensives  against  the  Axis  Powers.  In  terms  of  German  and 
Japanese  lives  destroyed,  and  American  and  other  United  Nations 
lives  saved,  the  benefits  we  have  already  received  and  will  continue  to 
receive  from  lend-lease  are  immeasurable. 

REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

Nor  has  lend-lease  been  at  all  one-sided  even  in  the  sense  of  war 
supply.  Our  allies  have  furnished  us  through  reverse  lend-lease  with 
an  ever-increasing  amount  of  our  own  war  requirements.  By  the 
first  of  this  year  we  had  already  received  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from 
the  British  Commonwealth  alone  that  cost  them  over  $2,000,000,000. 
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Under  this  reverse  phase  of  lend-lease  our  allies  have  supplied  and  are  j 
supplying  our  soldiers  stationed  abroad  with  virtually  all  their  needs 
for  supplies  and  facilities  that  can  be  locally  procured,  without  pay¬ 
ment  by  us. 

The  total  lend-lease  appropriation  request  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  of  $7,189,000,000  represents  war  supplies  urgently  needed  by  the 
lend-lease  countries.  Only  $3,451,000,000  of  this  amount  consists  of 
new  funds.  These  supplies  include  industrial  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  war  production,  petroleum  products  for  the  United  Nations 
armed  forces,  foodstuffs  for  Allied  armed  forces  and  war  workers,  and 
shipping  services  necessary  to  maintain  the  flow  of  supplies  to  our  allies 
on  the  fighting  fronts.  Those  funds  are  as  necessary  as  the  funds  for 
finished  munitions  and  ships,  which  are  supplied  to  the  lend-lease 
countries  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  out  of  appropriations  made  directly  to  these  Departments. 

The  requirements  upon  which  the  appropriation  request  is  based 
have  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
They  represent  minimum  needs  which  can  be  met  out  of  available 
supplies  and  under  prevailing  shipping  conditions,  with  due  regard 
to  the  needs  of  our  own  armed  forces  and  civilian  population.  Our 
representatives  abroad  have  also  checked  the  requirements,  on  the 
spot,  in  the  light  of  their  detailed  knowledge  of  local  supplies  and  needs. 
The  requirements  have  been  submitted  to  other  Government  agencies, 
such  as  the  War  Production  Board  in  the  case  of  industrial  materials, 
the  War  Food  Administration  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  in  the  case  of  shipping  services.  We  have 
been  advised  by  these  other  interested  agencies  that  the  lend-lease 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  is  reasonably  capable  of  fulfillment. 

Lend-lease  aid  in  the  coming  months  will  be  more  vital  than  ever  to 
winning  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

It  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  millions  of  American  fighting  men 
overseas  and  to  the  liberation  of  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  assurance  that  a  steady  and  increasing  flow  of  lend-lease 
aid  will  be  forthcoming  will  enable  the  United  Nations  armies  in  the 
field  to  carry  out  the  all-out  attacks  which  will  speed  victory. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Lend-lease  funds  provide  the  supplies  needed  by  our  allies  to  wage 
the  war.  But  funds  for  U.  N.  R.  It.  A.  are  also  important  to  winning 
the  war.  They  give  assurance  to  those  still  struggling  for  freedom 
inside  the  Nazi  prison  fortress  that  their  fight  for  liberation,  when  won, 
will  mean  freedom  to  build  a  new  life  and  not  freedom  to  face  ruin, 
starvation,  and  disease.  This  assurance  will  shorten  the  war  as  well 
as  help  lav  the  basis  for  a  sound  peace. 

This  war  is  a  global  war  and  relief  for  its  victims  presents  a  world 
problem.  Through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  each  of  the  44  United  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Nations  which  have  not  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  will 
contribute  in  accordance  with  its  ability  to  those  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese.  Already  the  United  Kingdom 
has  made  its  full  contribution  of  $320,000,000.  Canada  has  made 
available  $10,000,000  of  its  contribution  of  $90,000,000,  and  is  appro¬ 
priating  the  balance.  Iceland  has  made  a  partial  contribution  of 
$50,000,  and  the  other  members  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  are  taking  steps  to 
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make  their  share  available.  Twenty-five  nations  have  given  toward 
the  administrative  expens  s  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  illustrate  the  gigantic  scope  of 
the  task  now  facing  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  To  the  west,  our  armies  have 
already  liberated  the  first  few  of  many  thousands  of  French  towns 
and  villages.  To  the  east,  the  Russian  armies  have  already  penetrated 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  are  poised  to  make  new  offensives 
against  the  Nazis  and  their  satellites.  Caught  between  the  blows  of 
our  Russian  ally  and  our  combined  Mediterranean  forces  advancing 
rapidly  up  the  Italian  Peninsula  past  Rome,  Hitler’s  Balkan  bastion 
lies  dangerously  exposed  and  may  have  to  be  evacuated  by  his  forces. 

In  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Albania  alone,  there  are  almost  25,000,000 
people  who  for  4  long  years  have  suffered  the  wanton  destruction  of 
their  cities,  crops,  and  tools.  They  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
In  Czechoslovakia  there  are  over  15,000,000  people  and  in  Poland 
there  are  nearly  35,000,000  who  must  look  to  their  liberators  for  many 
of  the  essentials  necessary  to  sustain  life,  including  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care.  The  western  European  countries,  including  Norway 
contain  62,000,000  people  whose  immediate  needs  will  also  be  very 
great. 

How  soon  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  active  operations  will  begin  in  each  of 
these  countries  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  progress  of  military 
operations.  These  cannot  be  forecast.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  operations 
may  begin  3  weeks  or  3  months  or  more  from  this  day. 

Although  the  Army  is  prepared,  in  areas  where  United  States 
forces  are  active,  to  undertake  relief  operations  for  the  initial  military 
period,  it  is  intended  that  the  United  Nations  armies  will  relinquish 
this  task  as  quickly  as  military  operations  make  this  possible.  The 
enemy  may  even  withdraw  without  fighting  in  order  to  shorten  its 
lines  in  some  areas,  such  as  the  Balkans.  In  such  circumstances 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  might  be  called  in  almost  immediately.  Accordingly, 
even  without  a  general  collapse,  which  would,  of  course,  accelerate 
extensive  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  operations,  it  is  clear  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
will  be  operating  in  some  areas  very  soon,  even  though  the  armed 
forces  may  be  providing  military  relief  in  other  areas  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Some  of  the  liberated  countries  may  be  able  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
assets  in  gold  or  foreign  exchange  to  a  large  extent  for  the  supplies 
which  their  civilian  populations  will  require.  These  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  In  these  countries, 
however,  while  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  have  to  assume  the  full  burden 
of  supplies,  it  will  have  many  services  to  perform. 

One  of  the  great  tasks  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  be  to  care  for  and 
resettle  the  displaced  persons  of  Europe,  the  refugees,  enslaved 
workers,  political  exiles,  and  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  20,000,000  of  these  persons  scattered  over  the  face  of 
Europe,  including  between  three  and  four  million  children.  Most  of 
them  are  strangers  in  a  strangd  land.  They  are  without  funds,  food, 
or  clothing.  The  task  of  caring  for  them  and  of  returning  them  to 
their  homelands  as  soon  as  conditions  permit  is  a  gigantic  one,  which 
must  be  handled  in  a  unified  way  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Another  service  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  must  render  is  to  combat  the 
spread  of  pestilence  and  disease  which  even  now  threatens  certain 
parts  of  Europe,  and  which  constitutes  an  increasing  menace  as  the 
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organization  of  the  enemy  collapses.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  preparing  to 
send  in  doctors  and  medical  supplies,  and  to  rehabilitate  the  public- 
health  services  of  Europe.  This  is  a  task  which  it  will  perform  in 
western  Europe  as  much  as  in  eastern  Europe. 

In  the  Balkans,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Poland,  and  possibly  in  the 
liberated  portions  of  Italy,  U.  N.'R.  R.  A.  will  probably  have  to  assume 
as  well  the  major  burden  of  the  relief  supplies  which  these  countries 
will  need. 

The  objective  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  be  to  reconstruct  or  re¬ 
habilitate  those  areas  in  any  long-range  sense,  but  simply  to  meet  the 
essential  immediate  requirements  of  the  liberated  populations  for 
food  and  clothing,  medical  supplies  and  shelter,  and  for  the  tools  and 
equipment  needed  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  own  essential  needs 
by  their  own  efforts.  To  the  extent  that  the  liberated  countries 
have  goods  and  productive  facilities,  they  will  use  those  goods  and 
facilities  for  their  own  needs  and  for  the  needs  of  their  neighbors. 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  merely  supplement  the  resources  which  are  not 
otherwise  available. 

While  calculations  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  total  needs  are  neces¬ 
sarily  only  rough  approximations,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  essential  import  needs  of  the  liberated  areas  for  the  first  18 
months  will  be  7%  billion  dollars.  The  magnitude  of  this  estimate 
as  compared  to  the  total  resources  which  will  be  available  to  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  from  all  sources — some  $2,000,000,000 — emphasizes  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  consumption  needs  of  the  liberated 
peoples  will  have  to  be  met  from  their  own  funds  after  they  have 
received  the  necessary  goods  and  tools  to  sustain  life. 

Out  of  the  United  States  authorization  of  $1,350,000,000,  theF.  E.  A. 
is  asking  at  this  time  a  total  of  $800,006,000.  The  basis  upon  which 
this  estimate  was  calculated  is  contained  in  detail  in  the  tables  in  the 
binders.  This  $800,000,000  is  the  estimated  minimum  contribution 
by  the  United  States  necessary  to  provide  for  the  first  6  months  of 
active  operations  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Of  this  amount  $450,000,000 
will  be  needed  to  initiate  at  once  advance  procurement  of  those 
supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  that  must  be  bought 
ahead  of  time  if  they  are  to  be  on  hand  when  they  are  needed.  The 
balance  of  $350,000,000  will  be  needed  to  provide  for  other  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  which  are  equally  essential  to  the 
first  6  months  of  active  relief  operations  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  but  which 
do  not  have  to  be  bought  before  active  operations  begin,  because  they 
can  be  obtained  quickly  from  existing  stocks  or  from  current  market 
supplies.  I  explained  to  the  House  committee  that  I  felt  that  this 
latter  amount  could  be  provided  by  an  authority  to  transfer  funds, 
supplies,  and  services  available  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  on  the 
assumption  that  lend-lease  needs  would  begin  to  decline  when 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  needs  in  liberated  areas  expanded. 

This  $350,000,000  is  as  necessarj7  as  the  direct  appropriation  of 
$450,000,000.  Without  it  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  cannot  carry  out  its  pro¬ 
gram.  The  budget  upon  which  our  estimates  are  based  provides  that 
all  the  flour  for  bread,  all  of  the  canned  meat,  all  of  the  lard,  all  of  the 
raw  wool,  all  of  the  cotton,  and  all  of  the  medical  supplies  which  have 
been  budgeted  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
$350,000,000.  As  you  know  the  authority  to  transfer  this  amount  was 
eliminated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  in  the  form  presented  it 
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was  ruled  to  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Unless  the  whole 
$800,000,000  is  made  available  by  the  Congress,  we  must  use  a  portion 
of  the  $450,000,000  for  these  essential  supplies.  In  that  event  we 
could  not  obtain  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  what  it  needs  as  seasonal  surpluses 
become  available,  nor  could  we  put  into  procurement  articles  which 
require  months  to  produce  and  which  must  be  contracted  for  now  if 
they  are  to  be  available  when  needed.  Whether  this  additional 
$350,000,000  is  to  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  a  direct  appro¬ 
priation  or  through  a  transfer  authority  is  a  matter  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  decide.  The  transfer  authority  which  we  proposed  to  the 
House  enabled  the  total  amount  of  lend-lease  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
appropriations  to  be  reduced. 

The  entire  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program  has  been  pared  to  the  essentials 
for  a  minimum  balanced  relief  program.  Unless  the  $350,000,000 
which  was  eliminated  in  the  House  is  made  available  almost  half  of 
the  supplies  needed  for  the  first  6  months  of  operations  cannot  be 
procured  and  effective  operation  of  the  program  will  be  impossible. 

There  are  136,000,000  people  in  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe 
who  have  maintained  their  heroic  underground  resistance  to  the  Nazis 
for  4  years  or  more  in  spite  of  indescribable  hardships  and  sacrifices. 
They  are  looking  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. — the  first  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion — to  help  them  to  help  themselves  in  the  wake  of  the  liberating 
armies,  who  will  provide  for  relief  only  during  active  military  opera¬ 
tions. 

It  is  already  late.  Any  action  now  by  the  United  States,  whatever 
its  intention  may  be,  which  resulted  in  crippling  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in 
advance  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  morale  of  the  peoples  of 
occupied  Europe.  It  would  hand  Goebbels  a  powerful  propaganda 
weapon  that  might  result — by  prolonging  the  fighting — in  unneces¬ 
sarily  costing  thousands  of  additional  lives  of  American  boys. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress,  on  due  consideration 
of  what  is  at  stake  for  our  own  troops  and  for  the  successful  liberation 
of  Europe  provide  the  full  amount  of  $800,000,000  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  which  the  United  States  and  the 
other  United  and  associated  Nations  have  assigned  to  it. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  for  the  Lend-Lease  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
programs,  the  F.  E.  A.  engages  in  other  foreign  economic  activities  of 
vital  importance  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  These,  too,  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  success  of  the  invasion  of  Europe  and  of  the  other  com¬ 
bined  LTnited  Nations  offensives  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

ECONOMIC  WARFARE  PROGRAM 

The  F.  E.  A.,  in  collaboration  principally  with  the  armed  forces  and 
the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  is  responsible  for  our 
economic  warfare  operations.  One  aim  of  economic  warfare  is  to 
ascertain  the  enemy’s  economic  potential.  The  Intelligence  Division 
of  our  Economic  Warfare  staff  pieces  together  bits  of  information  it 
obtains  from  numerous  sources  and  develops  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  enemy’s  war  economy,  its  weak  and  strong  points.  The  results 
are  conveyed  to  the  aimed  forces  winch  consider  them  in  determining 
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targets  for  air  bombardment,  in  effectuating  the  naval  blockade,  and 
in  planning  long-term  military  strategy  and  production  requirements. 
Important  economic  weapons  are  wielded  by  the  F.  E.  A.  itself. 
Through  war  trade  agieements,  neutrals  recognize  our  blockade  of  the 
enemy  and  accept  controls  over  their  trade.  Foreign  firms  connected 
with  the  enemy  are  cut  off  from  our  trade  through  blacklists.  Pre¬ 
clusive  buying  in  neutral  countries  deprives  the  enemj7  of  sorely  needed 
raw  materials.  Through  economic  intelligence  information  and  the 
instruments  of  economic  as  well  as  military  warfare  our  foe’s  capacity 
to  produce  for  war  is  undermined. 

FOREIGN  PROCUREMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  F.  E.  A.’s  most  important  functions  is  to  procure  from 
foreign  sources  strategic  and  critical  materials  which  we  lack  or  do 
not  have  in  sufficient  quantities  for  our  war  production.  The  guns 
and  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  that  are  today  being  manned  by  our 
invasion  forces  could  not  have  been  fabricated  without  these  raw 
materials. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  its  predecessor  agencies 
have  conducted  a  world-wide  materials  search.  Jungles  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  many  inaccessible  corners  of  the  earth  have  been  combed 
by  our  technical  experts,  botanists,  foresters,  engineers,  and  scientists. 
Existing  sources  of  supply  have  been  expanded  and  new  ones  developed. 
Information  contained  in  the  binders  before  you  show  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  activity  but  a  few  illustrations  will  give  you  some 
understanding  of  this  work. 

We  have  started  abaca  plantations  in  Central  America  for  manila 
fiber,  obtained  quinine  from  wild  cinchona  trees  in  Latin-American 
jungles,  developed  fluorspar  deposits  in  Mexico  for  steel  furnaces, 
purchased  mica  in  South  America  and  India  and  quartz  crystals  in 
Brazil  for  radio  and  radar,  rushed  optical  calcite  from  Mexico  and 
Africa  for  a  secret  weapon.  So,  also,  tin,  tungsten,  zinc,  and  other 
important  commodities  have  been  procured  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  munitions  and  other  Army  and  Navy  supplies.  The  public 
procurement  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  is  estimated  at  $1,000,- 
000,000  and  in  1945  it  will  increase. 

EXPORT  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

In  other  wars  the  carrying  on  of  trade  with  neutrals  and  in  some 
cases  with  the  enemy  undermined  the  war  strength  of  this  countiy  and 
its  allies  and  strengthened  that  of  the  enemy.  In  this  war  we  have 
applied  the  lessons  of  history  by  maintaining  strict  control  of  our 
exports.  The  conservation  of  our  resources  for  our  own  war  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  first  objective  of  our  export  control  program.  In  addition, 
this  program  serves  to  direct  the  flow  of  those  essential  supplies  we 
can  spare  from  our  own  war  effort  to  the  places  and  the  uses  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  war  effort  of  our  allies.  At  the 
same  time,  export  control  assures  so  far  as  possible  that  commercial 
exports  leaving  this  country  do  not  fall  into  enemy  hands.  We  know, 
even  if  we  cannot  measure  its  precise  effect,  that  this  program  has 
weakened  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  to  our  fighting  forces. 

We  permit  only  those  goods  to  be  shipped  abroad  commercially 
that  do  not  interfere  with  production  for  our  own  armed  forces  and 
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for  the  armed  forces  of  our  allies.  The  need  of  other  countries  for 
such  goods  is  also  carefully  examined  in  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
our  own  civilian  population  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  these 
supplies  from  other  sources.  In  addition,  such  exports  are  controlled 
in  terms  of  the  availability  of  shipping. 

Applications  for  export  licenses  are  increasing  as  shortages  ease  and 
shipping  becomes  available.  In  1943  approximately  1,000,000  export 
documents  were  acted  upon.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1944, 
466,000  export  documents  were  processed,  an  annual  rate  85  percent 
higher  than  in  1943.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

To  carry  out  these  foreign  economic  activities  the  14  constituent 
agencies  which  were  consolidated  into  F.  E.  A.  had  available 
$46,614,020  for  administrative  expenses  in  1944.  Administrative 
costs,  however,  have  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation, 
and  we  expect  actually  to  use  only  $30,529,328  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944,  or  $16,000,000  less  than  the  amount  made  available  by  Congress. 

Our  budget  request  for  1945  as  presented  to  the  Congress  was 
$20,881,000 — about  $10,000,000  less  than  the  amount  we  expected  to 
obligate  in  1944  and  $26,000,000  less  than  the  amount  that  was  avail- 
ab’e  to  F.  E.  A.  in  1944.  This  figure  was  based  upon  continued 
operations  on  a  streamlined  basis,  and  we  were  careful  to  ask  for  no 
funds  except  those  absolutely  essential.  This  amount  would  permit 
us  to  maintain  approximately  our  existing  personnel  force — 1,100 
fewer  domestic  employees  than  were  authorized  for  those  functions 
in  the  budgets  of  the  constituent  agencies— and  our  existing  rate  of 
expenditures.  In  May  1944  our  administrative  expense  obligations 
were  approximately  $1,741,000.  Projected  on  an  annual  basis,  this 
would  total  approximately  $20,900,000.  To  this  must  be  added 
$500,000  for  expenditures  of  a  confidential  character  and  $1,532,456 
for  transfers  to  other  agencies  as  set  forth  in  the  budget  submission. 
Thus,  to  maintain  our  present  staff  in  1945  we  need  approximately 
$22,930,000.  Since  $2,050,730  is  expected  to  be  transferred  from  the 
United  States  Commercial  Company  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  expenses  which  are  chargeable  to  U.  S.  C.  C.,  the 
net  requested  appropriation  of  $20,881,000  is  necessary.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  provided  a  total  of  $19,500,000.  We  cannot 
properly  carry  on  our  present  operations  and  do  the  several  new  jobs 
for  which  we  have  been  made  responsible  unless  the  cut  of  $1,381,000 
is  restored. 

The  importance  of  our  new  work  cannot  be  overemphasized.  While 
relief  is  supplied  by  the  Army  to  liberated  areas  during  the  period  of 
active  military  operations,  F.  E.  A.  will  have  the  job  of  assisting  the 
Army  in  determining  local  requirements  and  in  procuring  the  necessary 
goods.  Apart  from  relief  work  in  these  areas  we  anticipate  other  and 
heavy  responsibilities  in  the  liberated  areas — some  of  which  we  had 
not  even  anticipated  in  submitting  our  budget.  For  example,  we 
asked  for  funds  for  only  100  employees  for  work  within  the  1  berated 
areas.  Even  before  the  Congress  had  time  to  complete  action  upon 
this  budget  the  Allied  Control  Commission  in  Italy  asked  us  to  send 
42  technicians  to  Italy  immediately.  In  addition  the  Army  wants  us 
to  substitute  our  civilian  personnel  for  its  military  personnel  in  South¬ 
ern  Italy.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  approximately  150  people 
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in  Italy  alone.  Thus  demands  from  only  one  country  of  Western 
Europe  will  require  more  personnel  than  are  provided  for  in  the  budget 
for  all  liberated  areas. 

When  the  budget  was  prepared  for  submission  to  Congress,  the 
invasion  was  merely  a  possibility.  It  lias  now  become  a  fact.  In  the 
face  of  the  imminent  personnel  requirements  which  the  reoccupation 
of  Europe  makes  necessary  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  it  is 
imperative  that  provision  be  made  for  adequate  personnel.  Even 
with  the  restoration  of  the  $1,381,000  which  the  House  eliminated; 
however,  the  committee  should  understand  that  we  shall  probably 
have  to  return  to  Congress  for  additional  funds  during  the  fiscal  year 
if  our  armies  are  successful  in  the  field  as  we  hope  they  shall  be. 

Another  result  of  successful  military  operations  will  be  the  intensi¬ 
fication  of  our  work  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of  surplus 
property  abroad.  This  work  is  so  far  only  in  the  planning  stage 
but  we  must  have  experienced  and  qualified  men  to  work  in  developing 
policies,  programs,  and  procedures  for  the  disposition  of  these  com¬ 
modities  in  a  way  that  will  result  in  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  United 
States  and  the  minimum  dislocation  of  our  economy.  Policies  and 
procedures  carefully  worked  out  now  will  save  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars  tomorrow. 

Another  additional  job  we  shall  have  is  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  within  F.  E.  A.  of  a  clearing  office  for  foreign  accounts  and 
reports.  This  office  is  being  set  up  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
a  member  of  this  committee  during  the  hearings  on  the  last  lend-lease 
appropriation,  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  a  report 
made  to  this  committee  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  functions  of  the  office  include  the  development  of  forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  assure  that  all  necessary  information  on  foreign  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  available.  This  clearing  house 
will  compile  information  on  transactions  on  account  of  international 
aid,  relief  in  liberated  areas,  procurement  abroad,  lend-lease  aid, 
loans  and  financial  aid  and  all  other  Government  outlays  and  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad  and  receipts  from  abroad.  It  will  also  maintain  an 
inventory  on  military  and  nonmilitary  installations,  improvements  and 
stock  piles  abroad.  For  the  first  time  there  will  be  available  in  one 
place  a  complete  record  of  all  United  States  transactions  abroad. 

Our  appropriation  bill  provides  that — 

*  *  *  not  to  exceed  $50,000  (of  our  appropriation)  shall  be  available  for 

payment,  or  reimbursement  to  employees,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
for  emergency  or  extraordinary  expenses  in  connection  with  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  expenditure, 
accounting  for,  and  audit  of  Government  funds. 

The  Budget  estimate  provided  $100,000  for  this  purpose;  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  recommended  $50,000.  This  fund  is 
needed  to  meet  certain  exceptional  situations  which  arise  in  the 
operations  which  we  carry  on  throughout  the  world,  including  tropical 
areas  and  theaters  of  military  operations.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  procure  special  equipment  and  supplies  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  insure  the  safety  of  personnel  engaged  in  extremely  hazardous 
assignments.  It  will  also  be  used  to  take  care  of  hardship  cases 
involving  employees  who  may  become  ill  or  injured  on  assignments 
out-of-the-way  places,  thereby  requiring  emergency  hospitalization, 
transportation,  and  the  special  type  of  care  which  private  employers 
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ordinarily  provide  under  similar  circumstances.  Sometimes,  in  our 
extremely  secret  economic  warfare  work,  it  is  essential  to  charter  an 
airplane  to  go  from  one  place  to  another.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
expenditures  that  are  contemplated.  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will 
amount  in  total  to  more  than  $100,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
$50,000  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  as  reported  back  to  the 
House  will  be  sufficient. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  intensity  of  the  fighting  reaches  its  peak  on  the  beachheads 
of  Europe  and  we  progress  toward  the  centers  of  Japanese  resistance 
in  the  Pacific,  the  job  of  F.  E.  A.  takes  on  greater  and  greater  propor¬ 
tions.  Lend-lease  aid  is  at  new  high  levels.  The  immense  job  of 
relief  for  victims  of  war  in  liberated  areas  is  daily  becoming  greater; 
war  materials  abroad  must  be  brought  to  this  country  in  greater 
amounts  than  ever  before  to  feed  our  war  production  machines,  now 
producing  at  an  unparalleled  rate;  and  until  victory  is  won  we  must 
know  more  and  more  about  the  enemy’s  economy  so  that  through 
every  means  at  our  command  we  can  undermine  and  destroy  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  Mr.  Crowley,  if  you  will  tell  us  just 
what  is  on  your  mind. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  had  very  extensive  hearings  in  the  House  which 
lasted  for  several  days,  and  we  have  provided  each  member  of  the 
committee  with  the  binders  that  cover  the  information  that  we  gave 
to  the  House. 

REDUCTION  MADE  IN  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

In  submitting  our  request  for  appropriations,  we  did  not  increase 
our  estimate  of  operating  expenses  above  the  present  level  despite 
our  responsibility  for  some  very  important  additional  duties.  For 
instance,  the  disposition  of  foreign  surplus  materials  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  How  much  these 
surpluses  will  amount  to  is  questionable,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  will  run  into  several  billions  of  dollars.  In  addition,  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  will  have  control  of  the  domestic 
surpluses  that  are  sold  for  foreign  consumption.  Furthermore  the 
F.  E.  A.  will  be  working  with  the  armed  forces  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  on 
relief  and  rehabilitation  work  for  the  liberated  countries  or  territories. 

DIVISION  OF  FUNCTIONS  BETWEEN  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  AND  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  Bridges.  How  do  you  divide  between  where  the  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  will  function  and  where  you  come  in? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Will  you  explain  that,  Mr.  Cox? 

Mr.  Cox.  During  the  period  of  military  operations,  when  the  degree 
of  military  control  is  such  that  the  Army  does  not  want  civilians  in,  the 
essential  civilian  supplies  that  are  necessary  in  connection  with  mili¬ 
tary  operations  will  be  financed  and  furnished  by  the  War  Department 
in  areas  where  we  have  a  substantial  number  of  troops.  Those  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  furnished  for  a  variety  of  military  reasons;  either  to  assist 
the  oppressed  people  to  join  in  the  fighting,  or  to  join  in  other  war 
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activities,  or  to  keep  the  situation  behind  the  lines  in  repose,  that  is, 
to  assure  that  there  are  no  interruptions  to  our  supply  lines  as  a  result 
of  espionage,  sabotage,  riots,  or  other  related  factors  dealing  with  the 
military  situation.  Then  there  are  likely  to  be  other  areas  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  for  example,  where  there  are  not  a  substantial 
number  of  American  troops,  but  where  United  Nations  armies  will 
operate.  F.  E.  A.  may  be  requested  to  supply  certain  essential 
civilian  supplies  through  lend-lease  in  connection  with  military 
operations  in  these  areas  in  addition  to  any  war  production  supplies 
that  may  be  needed. 

ENTRANCE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  INTO  AN  AREA  DEPENDENT  ON  DETERMINATION  OF  THEATER 

COMMANDER  IN  THAT  AREA 

The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  agreement  provides,  and  the  contemplated  pro¬ 
cedure  is,  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  not  go  into  any  area  unless  and  until 
the  theater  commander  and  the  military  authorities  make  a  determi¬ 
nation,  in  fact,  that  the  situation  is  such  that  they  can  go  in,  and  re¬ 
quest  them  to  go  in.  They  will  have  no  power  to  operate  in  any  area 
of  military  operations  until  the  Army  decides  that  the  degree  of 
military  control  is  such  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  can  operate. 

Senator  McKellar.  Just  as  an  illustration:  you  are  now  going  into 
that  portion  of  southern  Italy  that  has  been  taken  over?  Or  what  is 
that  situation? 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
NOT  YET  ENTERED  SICILY  AND  ITALY 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  a  good  illustration,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Army 
has  indicated  that  in  the  case  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  fast  approaching  the  point  where  a  civilian  agency  can  go  in. 
The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  agreement  provides  that  no  aid  can  be  supplied 
to  a  former  enemy  country  through  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  unless  the  Council 
specifically  approves  it. 

Senator  Gurney.  Which  council? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Council  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  they  have  not  approved  it.  for  Sicily  or 
Italy? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  not  as  vet. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  have  no  agents  in  there,  then? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Senator  Gurney.  The  Army  is  still  in  charge  there? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  HOW  LONG  LEND-LEASE  AND  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF 
AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  AID  WILL  CONTINUE 

Senator  Bridges.  How  long  do  you  believe,  Mr.  Cox,  this  wculd 
continue?  How  lcng,  in  fact,  do  you  think  this  provides  the  aid 
under  the  set-up  you  describe? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  depends.  Take  the  situation  in  France,  which 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  situation  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy. 
Obviously,  as  it  moves  on  from  its  beachheads  the  Army  will  make 
supplies  available  to  French  civilians  so  that  they  can  either  join  in 
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fighting  or  assist  the  Army  in  unloading  at  the  ports,  or  in  recon¬ 
structing  transportation  facilities,  and  so  forth.  If  Germany  should 
get  knocked  out  of  the  war  and  collapse,  I  would  think  the  period  of 
military  control  in  France,  insofar  as  the  Army  would  make  supplies 
available,  would  be  far  shorter  than  if  there  was  inch  by  inch  fighting. 

Senator  Bridges.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  a  general  picture, 
looking  to  the  future,  how  long  do  you  expect  these  types  of  aid — 
first,  lend-lease,  then  the  other  types— will  continue?  Lend-lease, 
as  the  termination  of  hostilities  approaches,  will  perhaps  auto¬ 
matically  decline. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Bridges.  What  will  be  the  case  with  the  other  services 
that  are  rendered? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  don’t  quite  get  what  you  mean  by  the  other  services. 

Senator  Bridges.  WTell - 

Mr.  Crowley  (interposing).  What  he  means  is  how  long  will  relief 
and  rehabilitation  continue. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  mean,  what  are  the  relationships? 

Mr.  Crowleyl  Our  general  philosophy  is  that  we  are  engaging  in 
a  temporary  operation  which  is  designed  to  enable  the  liberated 
people  to  get  on  their  feet  so  that  they  can  help  themselves  in  the 
long  range  task  of  reconstruction  that  lies  ahead.  And  we  contem¬ 
plate  that  they  will  have  to  do  90  percent  of  the  relief  job  themselves 
in  any  event.  The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  authorization  bill  extends  only  to 
June  30,  1946.  All  we  shall  be  trying  to  do  is  to  meet  the  emergency 
and  help  these  peoples  to  get  started  back  to  a  self-supporting  basis 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Senator  Bridges.  Fill  in  the  gap. 

Mr.  Crowley".  That  is  right. 

PROMISE  of  long-time  program  not  being  made 

Senator  Holman.  It  is  your  purpose  to  make  it  as  temporary  as 
possible? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  right.  The  main  responsibility  for  this 
whole  thing  must  be  the  that  of  the  local  government  in  the  area. 

Senator  Bridges.  Are  you,  through  your  representatives,  and 
through  appropriate  agencies  of  government,  making  that  quite 
clear  to  the  countries  involved,  that  we  are  not  in  for  any  long-time 
help,  but  that  it  is  temporary  assistance?  The  reason  I  ask  that 
question  is  that  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  these  people  look  on 
this  assistance  as  rather  a  long-time  proposition.  I  wonder  what 
steps  you  are  taking  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  certainly  agree  that  the  worst  thing  that  we  could 
do  to  these  stricken  people  would  be  to  leave  the  impression  with 
them  that  their  lot  in  life  is  going  to  be  relieved  100  percent  by  what 
Yve  can  do  for  them. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  feel  so,  too. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Everything  we  do  with  the  local  people  and  the 
local  government  will  be  with  the  thought  of  not  deceiving  them,  or 
getting  ourselves  involved  in  something  that  may  get  us  in  away  over 
our  heads. 

Senator  Bridges.  Do  you  tell  them  quite  frankly  about  that?  Do 
you  have  a  policy  of  that  nature? 
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Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Act  itself  runs  only  until  July  1,  1946. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  meant  so  far  as  F.  E.  A.  is  concerned. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 
EMPHASIZED-  AS  TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  MEASURE 

Mr.  Cox.  At  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Conference  this  problem  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length,  and  the  central  emphasis  was  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
was  a  temporary  emergency  organization.  The  U.  N .  R.  R.  A.  Council 
passed  several  resolutions  dealing  with  rehabilitation,  defining  it  so  as 
to  make  it  coterminus  with  relief.  These  resolutions  make  it  clear 
that  this  work  dees  not  involve  a  long-range  proposition. 

EXTRACT  FROM  HOUSE  REPORT  ON  MILITARY  AID  UP  TO  TIME  UNITED 

NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  ENTERS  AN 

AREA 

Senator  McKellar.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  in  the 
report  on  the  military  bill  in  the  House  hearings,  at  page  12,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  wliat  we  are  doing  in  occupied  countries. 

The  estimate  assumes  military  responsibility  for  a  period  of  approximately 
6  months.  *  *  *  Disbursements  by  the  Army  for  such  purposes  during  the 

current  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  aggregate  about  $88,000,000.  These  are 
occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  Sicily  and  areas  in  Italy,  and  practically  all  of 
them  have  been  or  will  be  reimbursed  in  local  currency.  *  *  *  On  the  subject 

of  military  and  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  civilian 
relief,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  referring  to  the  military  dis¬ 
bursements,  indicates  that  it  was  a  fair  assumption  that  half  of  the  $562,556,900 
might  be  recouped  in  that  way. 

Have  you  any  plans  about  how  you  will  manage  that,  after  the 
military  gets  out? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  are  working  on  this  problem,  Senator,  insofar 
as  lend-lease  supplies  may  be  involved. 

POLICY  OF  OBTAINING  REIMBURSEMENTS  FROM  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

WHERE  POSSIBLE 

Senator  McKellar.  I  should  think,  perhaps,  the  local  authorities 
could  help  out  very  much. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  are  now  working  on  a  plan  that  we  hope  will 
enable  us  to  be  reimbursed  to  some  degree  for  any  lend-lease  relief 
supplies  by  the  local  governments. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  all  cases  where  the  country  can  pay,  in  either  gold  or 
dollars,  payment  will  be  obtained.  In  those  cases  where  the  country 
does  not  have  a  foreign  exchange  these  essential  supplies  will  be  paid 
for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  local  currency.  Of  course,  insofar  as 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  supplies  are  involved  the  local  currency  receipts  will 
be  used  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  its  local  expenditures. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  back  about  one  half  of  the  $562,000,000  is  a  very  pertinent 
fact,  so  far  as  our  expenditures  are  concerned. 
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QUESTION  AS  TO  PLANS  MADE  FOR  HANDLING  OF  MATERIALS  AND 
SUPPLIES  AFTER  TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR 

Senator  Bridges.  We  are  jumping  around  a  little  bit  here,  but  we 
have  your  statement,  and  I  also  have  the  material  you  furnished,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  arrangements  you  have  made,  when  the 
war  terminates  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  goods  scattered  all  over 
the  world  under  lend-lease,  what  arrangements  have  you  made,  and 
what  is  your  goal  in  handling  that  proposition,  as  to  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  returned  to  this  country,  who  it  is  going  to  belong  to,  or 
just  what  the  situation  is? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Cox  has  been  connected  with  lend-lease  opera¬ 
tions  longer  than  I  have,  but  it  is  my  understanding,  Senator,  that 
whatever  supplies  may  be  available  after  the  war  and  after  hostili¬ 
ties  cease,  we  will  value,  and  sell  to  the  local  governments  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Certainly,  so  far  as  foreign  surpluses  are  concerned,  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  they  should  be  disposed  of  abroad  and 
not  brought  back  here  and  added  to  our  already  overburdened  sur¬ 
plus  here.  There  may  be  certain  things  that  may  be  in  short  supply 
here  that  could  be  utilized  within  this  country,  but  that  certainly 
would  be  a  minimum  amount  of  materials. 

Senator  Bridges.  Is  your  organization  going  to  set  up  an  agency, 
or  take  steps  to  dispose  of  this?  W  hen  the  hostilities  cease,  lend- 
lease,  as  I  understand  it,  stops. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct,  except  to  the  extent  that  we  liqui¬ 
date  any  obligation  we  may  have  incurred  before  that  time. 

Senator  Bridges.  Then  it  will  be  a  question  of  business  dealings 
only? 

Air.  Crowley.  That  is  right,  and  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  to 
recover  and  dispose  of  that  surplus  at  the  best  price  we  possibly  can 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  That  will  be  true  of  the  foreign 
surplus  that  results  from  both  lend-lease  and  the  supplies  of  our  own 
armed  forces. 

TITLE  TO  TRANSFERRED  MATERIALS  RETAINED  BY  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Senator  McKellar.  The  title  remains  in  our  Government  until 
it  is  actually  transferred  to  the  other  government,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  title  of  lend-lease  supplies  remains  with  us  even 
after  they  have  been  transferred  to  a  foreign  government.  Title  has 
been  retained  on  all  supplies  for  which  possession  lias  been  turned 
over  to  a  foreign  government. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  still  retain  title? 

Mr.  Cox.  WTe  still  retain  title  and  the  right  to  recapture  the 
supplies. 
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QUESTION  AS  TO  PLANS  BEING  MADE  TO  RECOUP  MATERIALS  AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Senator  Bridges.  Let  us  go  into  that  a  little  further,  because  that 
is  going  to  be  a  real  issue  here  in  the  next  year  or  two,  when  this 
occurs.  Assuming,  we  will  say,  that  you  have  such  things  as  trucks 
that  you  have  transferred  to  a  certain  country.  How  will  the  trucks 
be  handled?  We  will  say  part  of  them  have  been  used,  part  of  them 
are  just  arriving  and  have  not  been  used. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Bridges,  we  have  tried,  in  part,  to  anticipate  this 
problem,  so  that  we  won’t  have  so  much  in  the  form  of  surplus  abroad. 
Lend-lease  is  a  war  measure,  and  it  will  terminate,  in  all  probability, 
with  the  war,  and  subject  to  ordinary  liquidation  which  is  efficient 
and  economical.  We  are  working  on  minimizing  this  problem 
through  agreements,  which  are  just  now  approaching  the  discussion 
stage,  with  the  different  lend-lease  countries. 

DISPOSITION  OF  MATERIAL  IN  COURSE  OF  PRODUCTION 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  stuff  in  production  in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and 
elsewhere  which  people  will  be  working  on.  That  material  may  be 
half  or  three-quarters  finished  when  the  war  with  the  common  enemy 
is  over.  We  don’t  want  to  put  a  burden  on  industry  or  throw  people 
out  of  work  if  this  material  would  be  useful  in  the  post-war  period 
as  well  as  for  the  war.  This  material  is  needed  for  war  purposes  but 
we  don’t  know  when  the  war  is  going  to  end,  and  none  of  us  can 
predict  when  it  will  end.  But  as  long  as  the  war  is  on  it  has  a  war  use. 

The  proposed  agreements  would  operate  in  this  way.  If  the 
material  is  shipped  during  the  war  it  comes  under  the  lend-lease  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  it  is  not  finished,  the  foreign  government  agrees  to  take  it, 
and  if  it  is  shipped  after  the  war  is  over,  they  agree  to  pay,  probably 
on  some  sort  of  a  long  term  credit  basis. 

DISPOSITION  OF  MATERIALS  IN  INVENTORY  OVERSEAS 

Then  we  have  the  second  type  of  case;  the  materials  that  will  be 
overseas  in  inventory — such  as  raw  materials  like  steel,  or  manufac¬ 
tured  items,  like  trucks.  We  are  trying  to  work  out  some  arrange¬ 
ment  in  advance  as  to  the  articles  in  inventory,  so  that  when  the 
shooting  is  over  they  can  take  it  and  pay  for  it  on  a  credit  basis  if  we 
do  not  want  it  back. 

To  take  trucks,  as  an  example,  we  will  have  several  problems  to 
decide.  First,  the  practicability  or  impracticability  of  bringing  the 
trucks  back,  which  we  legally  can  do  under  our  recapture  right.  We 
shall  wish  to  decide  whether  it  is  wise  to  leave  them  over  there,  in 
terms  of  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put.  And  if  it  is  decided  in  a 
particular  case  that  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  them  over  there, 
they  will  be  sold  either  on  a  cash  or  a  credit  basis. 

Senator  Holman.  Who  will  make  this  decision  as  to  whether  it  is 
wise  or  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  course,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  the  decisions 
will  in  all  probability  be  made  on  the  basis  of  need  for  military,  naval, 
and  strategic  purposes,  because  it  is  highly  probable,  with  the 
European  part  of  the  war  over,  that  certain  equipment  may  be  useful 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  rather  than  just  to  leave  it  for 
ordinary  civilian  use. 
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Senator  Bridges.  You  hit  the  key  point  on  this  particular  thing. 
Suppose,  one  phase  of  this  war  ends  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
other.  We  are  then  faced  with  fighting  another  war  in  the  Pacific. 
One  of  the  things  I  am  leading  up  to  is,  what  steps  are  we  taking  now 
to  insure  that  if  we  need  the  trucks  that  have  been  given  to  England 
or  to  Russia,  that  we  can  reach  out  and  get  them  and  take  them 
across  to  be  used  in  the  Pacific?  My  main  reason  for  raising  that 
question  is  I  think  a  basis  should  be  worked  out  now  rather  than 
afterward,  because  it  will  be  much  easier  to  do  it  in  advance  and  it 
will  promote  better  relations  between  ourselves  and  our  allies  to  do 
it  now. 

TITLE  TO  TRANSFERRED  SUPPLIES  KEPT  BY  UNITED  STATES  AND  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  CARRY  A  RECAPTURE  CLAUSE 

Mr.  Cox.  The  steps  are  pretty  clear-cut  on  that.  The  first  step  is 
the  provision  in  all  the  agreements  that  the  United  States  lias  the 
power  to  recapture  any  lend-lease  articles  not  consumed,  lost,  or 
destroyed. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  has  retained  title. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  it  has  never  conveyed  title  to  anything. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  purely  a  loan - 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  a  lease. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  rather  a  loaning  than  a  lease,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  not  a  loan  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  a  loan  of  money.  It  is  rather  part  of  our  system  of  mutual 
war  aid  which  benefits  us  as  much  as  the  other  United  Nations  by 
strengthening  the  combined  war  operations  against  our  common 
enemies. 

(Off  the  record.) 

QUESTION  AS  TO  USE  OF  FUNDS  BY  ENGLAND  FROM  SALE  OF  LEND-LEASE 

SUPPLIES 

Senator  Bridges.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  more  things.  One 
of  the  things,  as  a  supporter  of  lend-lease  from  the  very  start,  that 
I  have  been  asked  many  times  to  justify,  and  I  would  like  your  answer 
to  it,  is  the  transfer  of  lend-lease  materials,  we  will  say,  to  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  and  part  of  the  consumer  goods — foodstuffs,  for 
example — go,  as  I  am  told,  to  the  armed  forces,  part  to  the  civilian 
population,  but  we  transfer  them  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Great  Britain  sells  them  for  cash  to  her  civilian  population,  and 
I  am  told  the  cash  goes  into  and  remains  in  the  British  Treasury. 
In  other  words,  it  is  used  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  true,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  justification? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  distribution  problem. 
They  may  get  some  bacon  from  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  five  other 
spots,  including  the  United  States.  They  distribute  all  the  bacon 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  distribution  instead  of  providing  an 
entirely  new  Government  set-up,  duplicating  the  existing  wholesale- 
retail  trade  channels,  which  would  be  impossible  for  many  reasons, 
including  the  fact  that  it  would  destroy  the  normal  private  channels 
of  trade  in  England.  In  other  words,  all  the  food  goes  from  the 
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Government  to  the  established  wholesaler,  to  the  ordinary  grocer, 
and  then  to  the  civilian.  The  civilian  pays  for  it  in  British  currency, 
not  in  American  currency.  He  pays  in  shillings  and  pounds  sterling, 
not  in  quarters  and  dollars. 

REVERSE  LEND-LEASE  FOR  OUR  FORCES  IN  BRITAIN 

Those  receipts  are  retained  by  the  British  Government.  When 
they  supply  reverse  lend-lease  to  our  troops  they  then  have  to  make 
an  expenditure  out  of  their  treasury  to  make  that  available,  so  the 
amount  they  receive  from  the  sale  is  not  net,  because  they  have  to 
make  expenditures  in  the  same  kind  of  currency  to  supply  our  troops, 
and,  as  you  know,  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  food  for  our  troops 
is  now  being  supplied  under  reverse  lend-lease  without  payment; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  are  getting  everything  from  woolen 
socks  to  a  lot  of  the  supplies  absolutely  essential  for  the  operations 
of  our  Eighth  and  Ninth  Air  Forces  in  support  of  the  invas  on. 

Senator  McKellar.  Where  does  that  supply  come  from?  You 
say  about  25  percent? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  the  home-grown,  home-produced  food  or  food  which 
they  purchase  or  obtain  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  or  third 
countries. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  our  soldiers  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  supplied  by  the  British.  The  second  phase  of  it  is — 
and  this  is  what  is  called  the  mutuality  of  the  lend-lease  arrangement — 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  supply  us  with  strategic  and 
critical  raw  materials  as  reverse  lend-lease.  What  happens  then  is 
this:  we  get  rubber  from  Ceylon,  without  payment  by  us,  as  reverse 
lend-lease.  We  bring  it  here,  it  is  sold  to  a  producer  in  the  United 
States  that  may  be  making  tires  for  airplanes.  He  pays  for  it  in 
dollars.  Those  dollars  come  back  to  us.  We  don’t  pay  the  British. 
So  that  any  receipts  we  get  from  the  sale  of  reverse  lend-lease  material, 
in  dollars,  are  treated  in  the  same  wav  that  their  sterling  receipts  are 
treated  that  they  get  from  the  sale  of  lend-lease  goods. 

Senator  Bridges.  If  the  payment  is  made  to  Great  Britain,  under 
your  first  example,  by  the  civilian  population  in  British  currency, 
you  say  that  goes  into  the  British  Treasury? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Bridges.  And  it  is  balanced  up  by  the  fact  that  when  they 
supply  us  lend-lease  in  reverse  they  have  to  take  money  out  of  their 
Treasury  to  pay  for  the  reverse  lend-lease  which  comes  to  us.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  Is  it  our  money  they  take  out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
for  reverse  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  in  the  sense  that  I  think  you  mean  it. 

Senator  Bridges.  Why  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Under  the  terms  of  the  master  agreement  we  say  we 
will  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  lend-lease  aid,  keeping  the  dis¬ 
cretion  in  this  Government  as  to  how  much  shall  be  supplied,  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  security.  Then  it  says  that  at  some  future 
date  the  lend-lease  account  will  be  settled,  in  the  final  settlement 
there  will  be  all  kinds  of  considerations — whether  the  accounts  ought 
to  be  wiped  out  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  what  other  considerations  ought 
to  come  in.  So  that  if  we  supply  them  with  a  dollar’s  worth  of  foods, 
on  the  books  they  are  charged  with  an  obligation  of  one  dollar.  If 
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they  collect  4  shillings  for  that,  we  don’t  ask  them  to  turn  over  the 
4  shillings,  but  they  may  take  those  4  shillings  and  buy  foodstuffs 
from  their  farmers  and  turn  it  over  to  our  soldier  boys.  So  that  they 
do  not  gain  on  our  money,  so  to  speak. 

The  central  point  is  that  since  we  receive  under  reverse  lend-lease 
the  supplies  that  can  be  bought  for  sterling,  we!  could  only  use  this 
sterling  after  the  war.  Whether  we  want  this  sterling  after  the  war — 
which  would  constitute  in  effect  a  war  debt — will  be  determined  at 
the  time  the  lend-lease  account  is  settled.  The  purpose  of  lend-lease 
and  reverse  lend-lease  is  to  reduce  the  need  by  one  country  of  the 
other’s  currency  and  not  to  build  up  the  kind  of  international  debts 
that  might  strangle  our  foreign  trade  prospects  after  the  war. 

ULTIMATE  SETTLING  OF  LEND-LEASE  ACCOUNTS 

Senator  Holman.  Is  it  understood  that  eventually  the  books  will 
be  totaled  and  the  balance  settled  in  some  way,  that  there  will  be  an 
excess  of  imports  or  exports  as  regards  this  country? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  books  are  being  kept  as  accurately  and  completely  as 
they  can  be  kept  in  wartime.  And  those  books  show  everything  that 
has  moved  out  from  this  country  to  any  particular  lend-lease  country 
and  what  has  moved  back  in  terms  of  reverse  lend-lease. 

Senator  Holman.  And  the  balance,  whether  one  way  or  the  other, 
will  be  settled  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  regard  lend-lease  as  establishing  a  debtor- 
creditor  relationship  but  there  will  be  settlements  of  the  lend-lease 
account. 

Senator  Holman.  To  the  mutual  satisfaction,  presumably,  of  the 
negotiators? 

Air.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

CONTROL  KEPT  0'\  ER  LEND-LEASE  MATERIALS 

Senator  Gurney.  You  made  a  statement  there  that  I  would  like  to 
inquire  into.  You  said  as  we  ship  out  of  this  country  a  charge  is 
made  on  our  books  against  the  country  to  which  it  is  going.  For 
instance,  we  are  sending  a  lot  of  lend-lease  to  north  Africa,  Algiers. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Gurney.  You  send  out  $W0,000  of  food,  and  presumably 
that  is  going  to  be  distributed  to  English  soldiers.  You  would  make 
a  charge  as  it  leaves  the  ports,  but  there  is  a  great  possibility  that 
when  it  gets  to  Algiers  it  won’t  all  go  to  English  soldiers,  but  will  go 
part  to  our  Army,  part  to  civilians.  How  do  you  handle  that  over 
there?  There  must  be  great  confusion. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  don’t  think  so. 

Senator  Gurney.  Well,  I  have  heard  some  stories  that  there  is 
great  confusion,  because  the  boat  has  got  to  unload,  and  it  is  piled  up 
on  the  docks  for  miles. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  might  have  been  true  right  after  the  land¬ 
ings,  but  now  it  is  pretty  well  straightened  out.  What  happens  in 
the  case  of  French  Africa  is  this;  military  aid  in  the  sense  of  finished 
munitions  used  to  equip  the  French  Armies  now  fighting  in  Italy,  come 
under  straight  lend-lease.  All  supplies  for  civilians  are  paid  for  by 
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the  French  in  dollars  at  the  landed  cost  in  French  Africa,  and  they 
distribute  them. 

Senator  Bridges.  When  do  you  lose  control  over  lend-lease  mater¬ 
ial?  When  does  your  responsibility  for  it  end? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  straight  lend-lease  material  we  never  lose  control, 
because  we  retain  title,  and  we  have  the  power  to  recapture  it.  The 
foreign  government  cannot  retransfer  it  to  anybody  else  without  our 
consent. 

Senator  Bridges.  Suppose  when  you  load  certain  lend-lease  goods 
into  a  boat  here  and  ship  it  to  Russia,  you  don’t  have  any  way  to 
follow  it  or  control  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  Bridges.  How? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  terms  of  physical  control  or  inspection  control? 

Senator  Bridges.  Physical  control. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  assert  physical  control — we  have  had  cases, 
right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  where  supplies  on  the  way  were  diverted 
to  our  own  forces.  That  is  a  question  of  physical  control.  Nor¬ 
mally,  if  we  put  lend-lease  articles  on  a  boat  for  Russia,  whether 
one  of  our  boats  or  one  of  their  boats,  it  moves  to  them  as  intended. 
But  so  far  as  inspection  control  is  concerned,  we  have  people  at  the 
ports  and  in  other  spots  in  each  of  these  countries  that  check  up  on 
the  use  of  the  material,  and  if  we  have  any  questions,  or  if  questions 
are  asked  by  Congress,  they  get  the  answers. 

Senator  McKerlar.  Is  there  anything  further? 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  RUMORS  ARE  INVESTIGATED 

Senator  Bridges.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crowley  a  question. 
I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  report  here,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  way  you  deal  with  rumors.  Of  course,  I  think  there 
probably  have  been  as  many  rumors  about  lend-lease  as  about  any¬ 
thing  I  know,  and  I  realize  anyone  can  start  a  rumor  about  anything 
or  anybody.  But  I  wonder  when  you  refute  those  rumors,  how 
thoroughly  you  or  some  trusted  representative  of  yours,  has  gone  into 
all  the  details  of  the  matter  or  rumor.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  I  mean.  I  had,  just  yesterday,  a  man  call  on  me,  who  is 
a  reputable  Government  official  here  in  Washington,  he  is  rather  high 
in  the  Government.  He  told  me  he  knew  for  a  fact,  that  certain 
things  which  you  deny  in  your  report  are  true,  and  he  proceeded  to 
tell  me  how  he  thought  I  could  get  the  facts  to  prove  your  denials 
of  certain  rumors  were  untrue.  I  don’t  want  to  raise  the  issue  at 
this  time  in  this  committee  or  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  but  I  wonder 
just  how  far  you  have  gone  personally,  or  through  some  trusted  repre¬ 
sentative,  into  that  for  the  basis  of  your  flat  denial  of  some  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Senator,  there  isn’t  any  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  world  of  loose  talking  about  lend-lease.  Too,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  an  operation  as  large  as  lend-lease,  as  in  the  case  of  military 
operations,  without  having  some  mistakes  made.  Too,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  lend-lease  with  all  these  countries  without 
having  something  come  up  that,  in  some  way,  would  look  as  though 
they  were  taking  advantage  of  our  lend-lease.  Insofar  as  I  have  been 
able,  every  time  we  have  had  a  complaint,  I  have  asked  the  general 
counsel’s  office  to  check  it  and  try  to  get  the  exact  facts  on  it.  Mr. 
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Cox  can  explain  to  you  some  of  the  instances.  You  cannot  follow  a 
can  of  tomatoes  to  be  sure  it  gets  into  the  stomach  it  was  intended  for. 
We  have  to  trust  one  another  to  some  extent  as  Allies  fighting  a  com¬ 
mon  war.  If  lend-lease  supplies  are  properly  used,  and  I  believe  they 
are,  we  get  as  much  advantage  out  of  it  as  they  do.  You  know  that- 1 
would  not  permit  anything  wrong  that  came  to  my  attention.  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Cox  explain  how  we  try  to  check  on  complaints. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  know  that  you  made  the  statement  in  good  faith, 
but  I  wondered  how  closely  you  had  checked  it.  When  you  have 
instances  like  this — and  I  have  had  dozens,  and  I  suppose  the  other 
Senators  have  had  also.  I  just  wondered  how  closely  you  went  into  it. 

Mr.  Crowley.  What  we  do  is  try  to  check  it.  Of  course,  if  we  get 
the  wrong  information,  or  the  men  that  are  making  the  investigation 
make  a  mistake,  that  is  one  thing.  But  the  men  who  have  handled  it, 
I  think,  have  tried  always  to  get  the  facts.  If  we  have  made  a  mistake 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  say  we  had  made  a  mistake,  because 
no  one  would  expect  us  to  be  100  percent  perfect  in  this  kind  of  an 
operation. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  can  give  you  two  examples  of  how  we  try  to  check 
but  most  of  the  complaints  result  from  misinformation  or  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  facts.  It  is,  too,  a  question  of  human  error  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  judgment,  in  checking. 

CHECK  ON  STORY  ABOUT  ALARM  CLOCKS  EXPORTED  TO  AUSTRALIA 

There  was  a  story  a  few  months  ago  about  alarm  clocks  being 
exported  when  there  was  a  shortage  here.  One  of  the  charges  made 
was  that  Australia  was  getting  a  large  number  of  alarm  clocks.  Here, 
in  substance,  was  the  check.  In  the  first  place,  we  ascertained  the 
number  of  alarm  clocks  that  had  been  exported  to  Australia  from  the 
United  States.  We  then  went  back  to  see  how  the  need  for  alarm 
clocks  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Australia.  What  happened  was 
they  filed  a  request  for  some  150,000  clocks  with  General  MacArthur’s 
staff.  Our  representatives  in  Australia  work  jointly  with  General 
MacArthur’s  staff.  They  reduced  that  to  about  100,000.  Then  tins 
Tequest  came  back  to  the  United  States  and  it  was  reduced  again  to 
about  70,000.  This  represents  only  about  1.4  percent  of  United 
States  production.  Australia  has  no  alarm  clock  industry. 

We  had  also  checked  with  our  people  in  Australia,  and  with  General 
MacArthur’s  staff,  as  to  what  the  conditions  were  as  to  the  use  of  alarm 
clocks  in  Australia,  and  what  you  had  to  do  to  get  an  alarm  clock. 
Apparently  the  basic  reason  for  the  need  was  that  thejT  had  increased 
their  production  for  the  war  in  factories  by  increasing  the  number  of 
shifts,  so  that  many  more  alarm  clocks  were  needed. 

Secondly,  you  cannot  buy  an  alarm  clock  in  Australia  unless  you 
have  an  essentiality  certificate  from  the  appropriate  government 
agency  in  Australia  that  you  have  a  real  need  for  it,  as,  for  example, 
a  war  worker  on  an  early  morning  shift.  The  checking,  therefore, 
took  place  both  here  and  in  Australia. 

CHECK  ON  STORY  ABOUT  MAKING  JEEPS  AVAILABLE  TO  CIVILIANS  IN 

AUSTRALIA 

Then  there  was  another  similar  story  that  came  out  of  Australia 
that  they  were  going  to  sell  jeeps  very  soon  to  civilians.  We  checked 
with  our  people  there  and  asked  them  to  get  the  name  of  the  man 
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who  was  responsible  for  the  story.  They  told  us  the  name  of  the 
man,  where  and  when  he  made  the  statement.  We  got  in  touch  with 
the  American  automobile  manufacturing  company  for  whom  the  man 
worked  and  asked  it  for  a  report.  What  happened  was,  in  an  excess 
of  salesman’s  enthusiasm,  he  was  talking  about  jeeps  being  sold  in 
Australia.  There  just  wasn’t  anything  to  it.  They  issued  a  public 
retraction  in  Australia  and  gave  us  confirmation  by  letter.  Each  one 
of  these  cases  differs  as  to  specifically  how  it  is  checked.  But,  in  the 
main,  we  check  with  our  people  in  the  field,  and  check  in  a  way  so 
that  the  margin  of  error  is  pretty  well  minimized. 

NO  NYLON  STOCKINGS  EXPORTED  TO  AUSTRALIA  UNDER  LEND-LEASE 

Senator  Bridges.  Among  the  things  you  hear  a  good  deal  of 
rumors  about  are  things  such  as  women’s  wear,  nylon  stockings,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Cox.  Let  me  tell  you  about  that.  It  was  very  interesting. 
The  end  result  of  that  story  was  that  they  repudiated  one  of  their 
Members  of  Parliament.  For  political  purposes  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  claimed  that  nylon  hose  were  being  lend-leased,  and  then  he 
retracted  it.  It  was  not  actually  true.  There  were  no  nylon  stock¬ 
ings  exported  under  lend-lease  from  the  United  States  to  Australia. 

Senator  Bridges.  Have  there  been  any  to  any  other  country? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Senator  Bridges.  You  are  positive  of  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

(Off  the  record.)  • 

Senator  Bridges.  I  don’t  believe  everything  that  is  told  me,  of 
course,  and  I  am  just  asking  for  information.  I  was  told  that  nylons, 
perfume,  and  various  types  of  women’s  garments,  women’s  fancy  shoes, 
had  gone  to  Russia.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  true  of  false. 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  is  not  true  that  anj7  of  these  things  have  been 
sent  under  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  know  what  we  buy  and  ship.  Whether  the  Russians 
have  bought  for  cash  any  such  items,  I  don’t  know  offhand. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  was  told  that  was  on  our  records  here,  and  that 
if  this  committee  would  check  the  records  of  Treasury  procurement 
we  would  find  those  things  listed. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  look  into  that  and  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  we  will  look  into  it. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

A  check  of  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Procurement  Division  shows  that  no 
nylons,  perfume,  or  other  luxury  items  have  been  procured  for  any  country 
under  lend-lease. 

INQUIRIES  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION 

Senator  Bridges.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  when  a  Senator  hears 
a  rumor  and  wants  to  obtain  information  on  it,  to  whom  in  your 
department  would  he  go,  or  get  in  touch  with,  so  that  he  can  get 
accurate  and  prompt  information? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  be  very  happy,  Senator,  to  have  all  of  the 
requests  made  to  me.  If  this  is  done  I  can  know  about  it  myself,  and 
after  we  make  the  investigation,  then  I  get  a  chance  to  see  it.  That 
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is  one  way,  if  something  is  happening  that  I  don’t  know  about,  that 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  1  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  have  them  address  their  inquiries  to  me,  and 
we  will  take  it  up  and  report  back  on  it. 

TRANSFER  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO  RUSSIA 

Senator  Bridges.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  transfer  of  Navy 
vessels  to  Russia  recently? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No;  that  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  military 
and  naval  authorities. 

Senator  Bridges.  The  statement  has  been  issued  that  it  was  done 
under  lend-lease.  It  didn’t  come  under  you? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No:  that  was  a  purely  military  decision. 

Senator  Bridges.  It  was  under  the  authority  of  the  lend-lease  law, 
but  not  through  your  department? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  comes  under  the  Army  or  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes. 

(Off  the  record.) 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  bring  out, 
Mr.  Crowley? 


REDUCTION  in  administrative  expenses 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  like  to  say  on  our  administrative  budget 
that  this  year  we  have  had  available  $46,614,020,  and  we  expect  to 
obligate  only  $30,529,328.  For  1945,  we  requested  $20,881,000  and 
the  House  granted  $19,500,000,  and  again  I  would  like — 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  was  that? 

consolidation  of  agencies  has  resulted  in  reduced 
administrative  expenditures 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  consolidated  these  agencies  and  we  put  a  ceiling 
oi'  personnel,  so  that  we  had  a  saving  of  operations. 

Senator  Holman.  The  volume  of  your  business  has  not  decreased? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Our  volume  has  increased  very  materially. 

Senator  Holman.  But  you  have  been  able  to  organize  more  effi¬ 
ciently? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  by  the  consolidation  we  have  been  able  to  do 
a  larger  amount  of  work  with  less  money. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  a  saving  of - 

Mr.  Crowley.  Sixteen  million. 

Senator  McKellar.  Out  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Crowley.  All  told,  $46,000,000.  We  spent  $30,000,000. 

Senator  Holman.  You  cut  it  about  one-tliird,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you;  that 
we  really  conscientiously  cut  this  budget,  and  I  would  hate  to  be  cut 
below  what  we  requested,  because  we  don’t  have  any  room  to  move 
around. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  were  the  items  the  House  took  out? 

Mr.  Crowley.  They  just  took  a  flat  cut,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  McKellar.  Where  will  it  hurt? 
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AMOUNT  ALLOWED  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  LIKELY  TO  PROVE 

INADEQUATE 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  for  instance,  we  have  the  responsibility  for 
disposing  of  foreign  surpluses;  we  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
United  States  end  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  relief  apd  rehabilitation 
work,  in  addition  to  an  assistance  to  the  Army  on  civilian  supplies 
during  the  military  period.  With  this  budget,  if  the  war  is  on  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year,  we  may  have  to  come  back  to  you  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation. 

Senator  Holman.  Does  that  account  for  the  great  cut  of  one-third, 
practically,  or  is  it  all  attributable  to  improved  organization? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Some  of  it  undoubtedly  is  due  to  unproved  organi¬ 
zation,  because  we  are  doing  more  work  and  handling  more  things  now 
than  we  were  handling  a  year  ago  with  a  larger  appropration,  one- 
third  more. 

Senator  Holman.  But  there  is  also  the  anticipation  of  the  possible 
close  of  combat  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  probably  requested  less  than  we  should  have 
requested,  with  some  hope  that  some  curtailment  of  operation  might 
be  possible  as  the  war  picture  changes  in  the  months  ahead. 

Senator  Holman.  You  have  taken  that  into  consideration? 

TRANSFER  OF  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  A  DMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Crowley' .  That  is  correct,  sir.  There  is  one  other  item  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  $350,000,000 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  That  was  taken  out  of  the  House  bill  after  a  point 
of  order  was  raised.  This  $350,000,000  was  to  be  available  for 
transfer  out  of  lend-lease  funds  on  certificate  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administrator. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  explain  that  in  this  statement? 

Mr.  Crowley.  ATes,  sir;  that  is  in  my  opening  statement. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  turn  to  it  for  a  moment  so  that  we 
can  see  what  it  is?  It  seems  to  be  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Cox.  After  the  point  of  order  was  sustained,  an  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Chairman  Cannon  to  restore  the  $350,000,000,  which 
was  in  order,  but  which  was  defeated  in  a  later  vote. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Crowley.  $350,000,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  on  page  9. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

This  $350,000,000  is  as  necessary  as  the  direct  appropriation  of  $450,000,000. 
Without  it  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  cannot  carry 
out  its  program.  The  budget  upon  which  our  estimates  are  based  provides  that 
all  the  flour  for  bread,  all  of  the  canned  meat,  all  of  the  lard,  all  of  the  raw  wool, 
all  of  the  cotton,  and  all  of  the  medical  supplies  which  have  been  budgeted  for 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  $350,000,000.  As  you  know,  the  authority  to  transfer  this  amount  was  elimi¬ 
nated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  in  the  form  presented  it  was  ruled  to  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Unless  the  whole  $800,000,000  is  made  available  by 
the  Congress,  we  must  use  a  portion  of  the  $450,000,000  for  these  essential  supplies. 
In  that  event  we  could  not  obtain  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  what  it  needs  as  seasonal  surpluses  become  available,  nor  could 
we  put  into  procurement  articles  which  require  months  to  produce  and  which 
must  be  contracted  for  now  if  they  are  to  be  available  when  needed.  Whether 
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this  additional  $350,000,000  is  to  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  a  direct  appro¬ 
priation  or  through  a  transfer  authority,  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  decide. 
The  transfer  authority  which  we  proposed  to  the  House  enabled  the  total  amount 
of  lend-lease  and  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  appro¬ 
priations  to  be  reduced. 

Senator  McIvellar.  Will  you  just  explain  that.  That  was  left  out 
entirely  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  was  left  out  entirely. 

Senator  McIvellar.  Is  it  necessary? 

ITEMS  STRICKEN  OUT  ON  POINT  OF  ORDER  IN  HOUSE 

Senator  Russell.  I  understand  the  House  committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  it  was  struck  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Congressman  Martin  and  Mr.  McCormack  made 
the  statement  that  if  the  Senate  were  to  put  it  back  in — I  forget 
the  language  they  used,  but  it  was  to  the  general  effect  that  it  would 
receive  friendly  consideration.  I  have  the  Congressional  Record 
for  June  3  before  me,  p.  5351.  Here  is  what  was  said: 

Mr.  McCormack.  *  *  *  I  am  sure  that  between  now  and  that  time  we 

shall  be  able  to  look  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  and  if  the  other  body 
returns  the  item  in  whole,  in  part,  or  in  some  other  form,  and  it  comes  back  to 
the  House,  with  a  manifestation  here  of  no  hostility,  that  the  House  will  take 
that  action  which,  in  its  sound  judgment,  it  has  always  taken  in  connection  with 
war  matters. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Yes;  gladly. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  we — I 
believe  I  can  speak  for  practically  all  of  the  membership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
want  to  see  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  its  fair  chance;  we  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
country  lives  up  to  any  obligation  it  may  have  undertaken. 

I  am  quite  sure  if  this  matter  has  a  hearing  in  the  other  body  that,  when  it 
comes  back  here,  we  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  give  any  proposal  the  Senate 
may  place  in  it,  open  consideration,  and  act  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  want  to  hear  a  little 
about  the  history  of  what  happened  in  the  House.  The  theory  of 
the  $350,000,000  was  that  as  the  needs  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  grew,  it 
was  possible  the  needs  of  lend-lease  would  decrease,  so  that  supplies 
which  had  been  procured  for  lend-lease  could  be  turned  over  on  the 
certification  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  tlieU.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  thus 
reduce  the  over-all  net  appropriated  by  the  Congress  by  $350,000,000. 
The  committee  reported  it  favorably.  When  it  came  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  a  point  of  order  was  made. 

Senator  McIvellar.  That  it  was  legislation? 

Air.  Cox.  That  it  was  legislation.  Then  Chairman  Cannon 
amended  the  provision  to  take  out  the  supplies  and  services  and  to 
leave  only  the  transfer  of  $350,000,000  in  funds  from  the  lend-lease 
appropriation.  That  was  ruled  to  be  in  order.  Then  on  a  voice 
vote  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  it  was  defeated.  So  it  never 
came  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  itself  when  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  went  into  the  House. 

Senator  McKellar.  State  just  what  is  proposed;  what  do  you, 
want  to  do  with  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  I  think  there  is  one  other  sentence  necessary  to- 
explain  it. 

Senator  McIvellar.  All  right. 
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ITEMS  TO  BE  PURCHASED  FROM  CASH  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  UNITED 
NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Cox.  There  are  certain  things  which  are  either  seasonal  sup¬ 
plies,  or  that  take  several  months  to  manufacture,  for  which  you  need 
cash  now  if  you  are  to  do  this  job  intelligently,  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally.  An  illustration  of  that  is  the  old  worn  shoes  from  the  Army 
which  have  reached  a  state  of  disrepair  where  they  can  no  longer  be 
used  by  the  Army,  but  they  can  still  be  fixed  up  at  a  favorable  price 
for  use  in  these  liberated  areas,  tf  you  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  have  the  shoes  ready  when  you  need  them,  the 
orders  ought  to  be  placed  now  to  repair  these  shoes. 

Secondly,  there  are  certain  types  of  commodities  which  are  season¬ 
ally  on  the  market  now  or  in  the  coming  summer  months.  .  If  you 
don’t  buy  them  you  lose  the  market  on  them,  and  you  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  them  for  another  year.  Milk,  cheese,  and  salt  pork  are 
examples.  It  was  for  these  purposes  that  the  $450,000,000  in  cash 
appropriation  was  requested. 

LEND-LEASE  TRANSFERRED  FUNDS  TO  COVER  THINGS  NOT  NEEDED  AT 

THE  PRESENT  TIME 

The  second  part  of  the  $800,000,000  requested  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
was  the  transfer  authority  for  $350,000,000.  This  was  to  cover  things 
which  need  not  be  procured  in  advance  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  but  which 
it  is  anticipated  will  be  available  when  needed  in  the  market  or  in 
Government  stocks.  The  basic  assumption  is  that  if  Europe  were 
liberated  funds  and  supplies  for  lend-lease  purposes,  connected  with 
fighting  the  war,  would  no  longer  be  needed  in  the  same  amount 
and  could  be  turned  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  charged  to  the  total 
$1,350,000,000  of  the  authorization  Congress  has  voted  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  thus  diminish,  in  effect,  the  lend-lease  appropria¬ 
tion  by  $350,000,000. 

The  recommendation  now,  in  view  of  the  point  of  order,  is  that, 
subject  to  the  wisdom  of  the  committee,  either  that  the  $450,000,000 
appropriation  be  increased  to  $800,000,000,  or  that  authority  be  given 
to  transfer  $350,000,000  in  lend-lease  funds,  leaving  out  supplies  and 
services,  on  the  theory  that  would  be  in  order,  but  the  other  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  right. 

Senator  Gurney.  In  other  words,  in  the  committee  print  of  the  bill, 
the  House  did  not  accept  section  202,  starting  on  line  18,  page  6. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

AGENCIES  TO  PURCHASE  FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  Gurney.  Your  point  about  purchasing  on  the  open  market, 
Mr.  Cox,  leads  me  to  ask  this  question.  Do  you  have  a  purchasing 
organization  that  goes  out  on  the  market? 
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Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Senator  Gurney.  Where  do  you  get  your  supplies? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  basic  theory,  both  of  lend-lease  and  now  of 
U.  N.  ft.  R.  A.,  is  that  you  do  not  set  up  people  or  organizations  to 
do  a  job  where  there  are  already  equipped  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  do  it.  All  of  lend-lease  procurement  is  done  through  the  War 
Department,  Navy  Department,  Treasury  Procurement,  Maritime 
Commission,  and  War  Shipping  Administration,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Gurney.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  Do  you  have 
your  own  purchasing  organization? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Senator  Gurney.  The  answer  is  “no” — you  buy  from  existing 
agencies? 

Mr.  Cox.  Buy  through  them. 

Senator  Gurney.  That  are  purchasing  for  the  military  or  other 
war  agencies? 

Mr.  Cox.  Y  es. 

LEND-LEASE  AID  FIGURES,  ALL  INCLUSIVE 

Senator  Bridges.  Would  you  turn  to  the  report  you  gave  us,  the 
fifteenth  report  to  Congress,  page  42,  where  you  list  the  lend-lease 
appropriations  made  and  the  transfers  authorized  from  other  appro¬ 
priations?  Then,  here  on  display  you  have  a  chart  showing  lend-lease 
and  total  war  costs,  and  the  total  lend-lease  aid  is  given  as 
$25,500,000,000.  What  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  is  just  how 
lend-lease  appropriations,  plus  transfers  from  other  appropriations, 
tie  into  the  figure  on  the  chart.  Just  explain  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  figure  of  total  aid  rendered,  both  on  that  chart  and 
everywhere  in  our  report,  includes  the  complete  total  of  aid  rendered 
up  to  May  1,  1944,  either  from  direct  appropriations  to  the  President 
or  from  appropriations  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  other 
Government  agencies  that  have  language  permitting  the  transfer.  In 
any  case  where  you  see  “total  aid  rendered”  it  would  include,  for 
example,  stuff  transferred  out  of  the  War  Department  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Senator  Bridges.  That  figure  is  the  over-all  total? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  includes  everything. 

Senator  Bridges.  Let  us  get  back  here  to  page  42.  You  have  up 
here  appropriations  totaling  $24,683,629,000,  lend  lease.  Then  down 
here  under  “Transfers  authorized  from  other  appropriations”  you 
have  a  total  of  $35,970,000,000.  What  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  first  place,  the  aid  rendered  there  by  dollar  amount 
is  higher  than  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  the  President. 

Senator  Bridges.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  way  this  thing  works  is  this:  During  the  first  lend- 
lease  appropriations,  before  we  were  in  the  war,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  handling  the  thing  the  way  it  was,  was  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
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the  production  of  common  items.  That  is,  produce  the  same  kind  of 
rifle  for  all  Allied  needs  as  we  would  want  for  U.  S.  needs,  so  that  we 
wouldn’t  get  into  the  hole  we  got  into  in  the  last  war,  and,  secondly, 
that  we  would  not  be  making  rifles  for  our  allies  that  our  own  Army 
could  not  use  if  it  needed  them.  For  example,  in  the  last  war,  they 
were  producing  .303  Lee-Enfield  rifles  which  were  not  standard  with 
the  U.  S.  forces.  Up  to  Pearl  Harbor  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
munitions  in  production  consisted  of  common  items.  When  we  went 
into  the  war,  however,  we  did  not  yet  have  machinery  set  up  by 
which  all  the  supplies  we  produced  could  be  allocated  among  our  own 
forces  and  our  allies  in  accordance  with  strategic  decisions.  That  was 
because  we  were  not  at  war.  After  we  went  into  the  war  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board,  and  the  other 
combined  coordinated  boards  were  set  up.  As  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  way  the  machinery  works  the  Combined  Chiefs,  for  example, 
reach  a  decision  that  there  will  be  operations  in  western  Europe. 
They  than  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to  how  many  troops  will  be 
required  to  conduct  that  operation,  how  many  ships,  how  many  guns 
of  certain  types.  That  is  the  big  decision.  Then,  after  that,  the 
Munitions  Assignments  Board  makes  the  allocations  of  munitions  to 
the  United  States  and  Allied  forces  in  accordance  with  these  strategic 
plans.  For  example,  it  is  decided  that  the  British  troops  will  need 
X  thousand  tanks  and  the  American  troops  will  need  Y  thousand 
tanks.  The  British  can’t  produce  all  the  tanks  they  will  need  and 
we  can  produce  more  than  we  need.  So,  as  the  tanks  come  off  our 
production  lines  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board  will  allocate  to 
our  forces  all  the  tanks  that  the  Combined  Chiefs  have  determined 


we  need  and  enough  tanks  to  the  British  forces  to  make  up  the  deficit 
as  between  their  production  and  what  the  strategic  plan  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  calls  for. 

In  the  first  appropriations  made  by  this  committee  and  the  House 
committee  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  provided  that  the  money  to 
take  care  of  all  lend-lease  transfers  of  finished  munitions  should  come 
from  the  regular  appropriations  to  the  War  Department,  instead  of 
from  lend-lease  appropriations  as  before,  because  when  a  tank  was 
ordered  and  put  into  production  you  could  not  tell  who  was  going  to 
use  it  until  it  was  completed.  That  would  depend  upon  what  the 
military  situation  was  when  the  tank  was  finished  and  what  the  mili¬ 
tary  plans  of  our  chiefs  of  staff  were  at  that  time.  Only  then  was 
the  tank  allocated,  either  to  our  own  fighting  forces  or  to  a  lend-lease 
country.  If  the  tank  was  transferred  under  lend-lease  it  was  then 
charged  up  to  the  transfer  authorization  written  into  the  War  De¬ 
partment’s  appropriation  bill  and  the  cost  of  the  tank  was  added  to 
the  total  value  of  lend-lease  aid. 


LIMITATION  ON  TRANSFERS  EXCEPT  AS  TO  SHIPS 


Senator  Russell.  Mr.  Cox,  as  I  understand  it  there  is  a  limitation 
on  any  transfers  that  can  be  made  either  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  Lend-Lease,  or  by  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy 
Department,  except  in  the  case  of  ships. 
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Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Russell.  There  is  no  limitation,  if  it  is  thought  advisable 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  ships,  and  our  Navy  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  our  allies. 

Mr.  Cox.  They  can  be  leased  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 
Title  cannot  be  transferred. 

Senator  Russell.  I  said  under  lease.  Now,  will  there  be  a  valua¬ 
tion  placed  on  the  cruiser  that  Senator  Bridges  referred  to? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Russell.  And  the  value  will  appear  in  the  next  report? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  it  will  be  included  in  the  total  of  lend-lease  aid. 
It  might  be  the  use  value. 

Senator  Russell.  You  mean  you  only  put  a  use  value  on  the  ships? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  I  find  we  always  put  the  cost  or  estimated  value  of 
the  ship  at  the  time  the  ship  is  leased. 

VALUE  OF  SHIPS  LEASED 

Senator  Russell.  I  understand  we  have  transferred  something 
over  $2,000,000,000  of  ships  under  this  unlimited  ship  authorization. 

Mr.  Cox.  As  of  April  1  we  had  leased  over  $1,900,000,000  worth  of 
naval  and  merchant  ships,  all  for  the  duration  only.  That  figure  is 
included  in  the  total  of  lend-lease  aid. 

Senator  Russell.  Cost  or  use  value? 

Mr.  Cox.  Cost. 

Senator  Gurney.  Is  that  cost  agreed  on  by  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  that  is  our  cost. 

Senator  Russell.  Why  does  the  use  value  apply  to  this  cruiser, 
when  you  have  the  cost  here? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  will  not  be  the  use  value.  They  will  use  the  figure 
on  what  the  cruiser  was  worth. 

Senator  Russell.  So  as  these  transfers  are  made  these  figures  will 
appear  in  the  reports  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir. 

■COUNTRIES  RECEIVING  LARGEST  AMOUNTS  OF  FOODS 

Senator  McKellar.  Can  you  give  us,  in  a  general  way,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  foodstuffs  have  gone,  to  what  nation? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  most  of  the  foodstuffs  have  gone  to  Russia  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  you  know,  in  the  Russian  case,  the  food  we 
sent  has  gone  almost  entirely  to  the  Soviet  Army,  even  though  the 
status  of  their  civilians  was  stringent,  to  say  the  least.  Their  diet, 
anyway  you  want  to  look  at  it,  is  away  below  ours.  The  Russians 
have  a  priority  system  for  food;  that  is,  the  Army  gets  more  than 
any  other  group,  the  war  workers  are  next,  then  people  who  are  not 
engaged  in  as  essential  work  get  least  of  all.  In  the  British  case  we 
have  supplied  about  10  percent  of  their  food  supply  since  the  beginning 
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of  the  program  and,  as  you  know,  Britain  is  primarily  an  importing 
country  in  food,  and  they  used  to  get  a  good  deal  of  their  food  from 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Sweden  included, 
before  the  war. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  got  a  good  deal  from  us,  too. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  Since  the  war  we  have  supplied  them  with  what 
was  not  procurable  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire,  to  make  up  part 
of  the  deficiency  resulting  from  the  closing  up  of  the  other  sources. 
The  rest  of  the  deficiency  they  made  up  themselves  by  increasing 
their  home  food  production  70  percent  over  what  it  was  before  the 
war. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  industrial  items  at  least  went  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Cox.  And  England. 

ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  “SERVICES.  RENDERED” 

Senator  McKellar.  What  are  “services”?  You  have  $3,000,- 
000,000  under  “Services  rendered.”  What  was  that?  What  consti¬ 
tutes  services  rendered? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  includes  the  training  of  fighting  pilots,  the  repair 
of  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships,  the  cost  of  shipping  some  of  the 
supplies  and  ferrying  aircraft  and  the  cost  of  factories  built  in  the 
United  States  to  produce  equipment  needed  by  lend-lease  countries. 

Senator  Bridges.  Does  it  include  the  building  of  airports? 

Mr.  Cox.  Part  of  the  cost  of  building  airfields  is  in  services,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  we  build  many? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  of  a  permanent  nature.  I  think  the  figure  on  the 
cost  of  all  airfields  built  from  lend-lease  funds  by  this  country  is  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  lend-lease  aid. 

AMOUNT  OF  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  SPENT  OR  OBLIGATED 

Senator  Bridges.  And  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
directly  appropriated  to  lend-lease,  how  much  has  been  spent  or 
obligated?  In  other  words,  what  I  am  getting  at,  what  part  of  this 
$25,500,000,000  is  straight  lend-lease  funds? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  good  estimate  on  that.  From 
the  lend-lease  appropriations  to  the  President  we  estimate  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,500,000,000  of  aid.  has  been  rendered,  and  from  War, 
Navy,  and  other  appropriations,  approximately  $8,000,000,000,  and 
from  ships  leased  under  public  laws  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  making  the 
total  of  lend-lease  aid  $25,500,000,000,  excluding  consignments  to 
United  States  commanding  generals  in  the  field. 

Senator  Bridges.  You  have  $10,000,000,000  of  appropriations  left 
unspent  then? 

Mr.  Cox.  No,  no;  that  is  the  value  of  lend-lease  aid  when  it  is 
finally  rendered.  On  the  $24,600,000,000  as  I  remember  the 
figures - 

Senator  Bridges.  The  appropriations  totaled  $24,6S3,000,000. 
You  say  that  of  that  $15,000,000,000  has  been  spent. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  not  the  figure  for  funds  spent.  That  is  aid  ren¬ 
dered.  Of  that  amount,  I  think  approximately  $23,000,000,000  has 
been  allocated  and  about  $19,000,000,000  has  been  obligated.  I  can 
give  you  the  exact  figures  here. 

Senator  Gurney.  Nineteen  billion  has  been  spent,  you  said,  and 
$23,000,000,000  obligated? 
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Mr.  Cox.  Allocated.  The  figure,  as  of  April  30,  of  allocations,  is 
$23,159,657,000,  and  the  amount  obligated,  as  of  that  date,  was 
$19,583,299,000. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OBLIGATED  AND  ALLOCATED  FUNDS 

Senator  Bridges.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  funds 
obligated  and  funds  allocated? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  If  you  make  a  contract  for  $1,000  to  supply,  for 
example,  spark  plugs  for  tanks,  when  you  make  the  contract  you 
obligate  the  funds.  The  contract  may  call  for  periodic  payments  as 
the  production  moves  along,  and  you  spend,  say,  $100  a  month  for  10 
months.  Each  $100  shows  up  as  an  expenditure.  When  the  spark 
plugs  are  delivered  they  show  up  as  aid  rendered.  The  obligation,  in 
substance,  is  when  you  make  the  contract  and  undertake  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  it.  An  allocation  would  be  made  when  the  $1,000,  for 
example,  was  allocated  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to 
the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  order  that 
the  Procurement  Division  would  have  the  necessary  funds  to  enter 
into  the  contract  for  spark  plugs. 

Senator  Holman.  Then  the  balance  of  the  obligation  is  reduced  as 
the  allocation  increases.  It  finally  gets  to  the  point  where  one 
$1,000  replaces  the  other  $1,000. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  balance  of  the  obligation  is  reduced  as  the  expendi¬ 
tures  are  made. 

Senator  Bridges.  You  have  only  the  figures  so  far  as  lend-lease; 
you  have  nothing  so  far  as  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  get  those. 

Senator  Bridges.  Those  are  not  known  until  they  are  actually 
made. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right,  until  the  transfer  is  made. 

amount  of  unobligated  and  unallocated  funds 

Senator  Bridges.  That  means  you  have  remaining  in  your  appro¬ 
priation  today,  unobligated,  how  much  money? 

Mr.  Cox.  As  of  April  30,  it  was  about  $5,000,000,000. 

Senator  Bridges.  And  unallocated,  how  much? 

Mr.  Cox.  About  one  and  a  half  billion. 

Senator  Bridges.  What  do  you  estimate  it  will  be  on  June  30? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  will  be  virtually  all  allocated.  There  will  remain 
unobligated  about  $3,650,000,000.  That,  of  course,  was  taken  into 
account  in  making  this  budget. 

AMOUNT  OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED 

Senator  Bridges.  And  vou  are  now  asking  for  how  much? 

Mr.  Cox.  For  $3,450,570,000. 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FUNDS  JULY  1,  1944 

Senator  Bridges.  That  will  make  a  total  available  for  the  year 
starting  July  1,  of  how  much,  approximately? 

Mr.  Coxf  Of  $7,189,000,000. 

Senator  Bridges.  You  feel  that  is  going  to  carry  you  through  the 
coming  year? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  hope  so. 
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WOOL  AND  COTTON  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Crowley.  There  is  another  item,  Senator.  The  House  put 
an  amendment  in  the  bill  dealing  with  wool  and  cotton.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  any  purchases  that 
we  would  make  would  be  made  from  the  Government  surplus  insofar 
as  we  could,  where  they  have  available  the  quality  of  cotton  and  wool 
that  we  can  use.  We  do  raise  a  question  about  that  amendment  and 
I  would  like  to  have  you  take  that  into  consideration  when  you  con¬ 
sider  this  bill. 

Senator  Holman.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter.  I  didn’t 
know  whether  this  was  the  time  to  discuss  it.  I  have  before  me  a 
statement  on  that  subject,  but  from  the  amendment  passed  by  the 
House  it  would  appear  that  you  will  have  to  look  for  your  source 
of  wool  to  wherever  it  may  originate  without  any  thought  as  to  the 
benefit  that  may  come  to  American  farmers  or  the  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  price  of  American  wool.  In  other  words,  you  may  fill  your 
requirements  out  of  Australia,  or  Argentine  wool,  or  New  Zealand 
wool,  and  leave  the  American  market  for  wool  stymied.  Is  that 
what  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  don’t  believe  it  will  have  that  effect. 

Senator  Holman.  There  is  a  man  here  representing  the  wool 
interests.  Is  he  in  the  room? 

RAW  DOMESTIC  WOOL 

Senator  McKellar.  Senator  O’Mahoney,  on  page  5  of  the  bill, 
wants  to  insert  after  the  word  “raw”  the  word  “domestic”  so  that 
it  will  read: 

raw  domestic  wool  from  stock  piles  of  the  United  States  Government. 

You  would  know  more  about  that  than  I  would. 

Senator  Holman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  Senator  O’Mahoney 
could  be  here  for  this  discussion.  It  is  awfully  important  to  the 
wool  growers,  if  this  gentleman  representing  the  wool  growers  could 
sit  in  on  this  discussion. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  would  be  out  of  order,  ordinarily,  but  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

FIRST  CONSIDERATION  WOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  WOOL  AND  COTTON  OWNED 
BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Crowley.  Insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  the  F.  E.  A.,  whatever 
request  from  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  we  have  for  cotton  goods,  raw  cotton,  or 
for  raw  wool,  we  would,  of  course,  first  take  into  consideration  any 
supply  that  the  Government  might  own.  But  we  can’t  say  that  all 
of  the  wool  that  would  be  acquired  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  all  over  the 
world  would  be  acquired  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gurney.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Crowley,  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  into  which  we  have  entered,  we  cannot,  in  our  contribution  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  in  any  way  say  how  the  dollars  will  be  spent  or  allocated 
to  each  individual  country? 

Mr.  Crowley.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  Senator,  is  an  international  organi¬ 
zation,  with  an  international  board  of  directors.  We  have  the 
right  to  determine  what  may  go  from  our  own  country,  and  whether 
we  are  in  short  supply  of  any  particular  commodity.  We  have  the 
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right  to  say  to  them,  “We  do  not  think,  with  the  short  supply  we  have, 
you  can  have  this  material.”  But  we  certainly  would  not  have  any 
right  to  say  to  them,  “You  must  buy  everything  within  the  United 
States,  the  things  we  are  long  on,  and  the  things  we  are  short  on  you 
must  get  somewhere  else.” 

Senator  Gurney.  That  is  the  direct  question  1  asked  atou,  whether 
or  not  we  could  tie  a  string  on  how  the  money  shall  be  spent  that  we 
appropriate  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  have  43  other  partners.  Senator.  Suppose  all 
the  43  appropriating  bodies  did  the  same  thing.  You  would  have 
chaos  right  there. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  POSITION  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  ON 

HOUSE  AMENDMENTS 

Senator  Gurney.  Is  this  committee  to  take  it  that  you  are  against 
this  amendment  and  do  not  think  it  is  the  politic  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  am  not  against  the  amendment  in  principle. 
I  agree  with  the  House  and  you  that  we  should  use  our  domestic 
surpluses  just  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  And  if  there  is  any  way 
that  we  can  work  out  an  amendment  with  you  that  gives  us  the  latitude 
to  carry  out  the  things  that  you  want  done,  the  principle  that  you 
want  carried  out,  we  will  he  very  happy  to  do  it.  If  that  is  not 
practicable,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  with  a  letter, 
going  as  far  as  we  can  to  make  it  clear  that  we  plan  to  buy  wool  and 
cotton  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Russell.  I  understand,  Mr.  Crowley,  you  think  this 
involves  a  question  of  good  faith  in  our  relations  with  the  other 
signatories. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  this  involves  a  question  of  the  good  admin¬ 
istration  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  funds  and  the  practical  problems  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  face  if  restrictions  of  this  kind  were  to  be  put  in 
the  bill. 

Senator  Holman.  But  the  fact  is  we  are  the  principal  contributor  to 
this  fund. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  contribute  pretty  close  to  two-thirds.  Senator, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  F.  E.  A.  will  allot  this  appropria¬ 
tion.  We  would  be  very,  very  foolish  not  to  help  our  own  American 
farmers  as  much  as  wre  possibly  can  in  this  whole  procurement  program. 

Senator  Holman.  I  think  the  letter  you  suggest  might  allay  the 
apprehension,  and  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  be  author¬ 
ized  and  permitted  to  submit  the  letter  he  suggests  for  the  record. 

TEXT  OF  HOUSE  PROVISION 

Senator  McIvellar.  He  may  do  that,  of  course.  Mr.  Crowley, 
let  me  understand  you.  Here  is  the  amendment  adopted  in  the  House: 
“Not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement 
of  61,700,000  pounds  of  raw” — and  if  the  word  “domestic”  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Senator  O’Mahoney  is  added— “ domestic  raw  wool  from 
stock  piles  of  the  United  States  Government  existing  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  act.” 

Do  you  oppose  that,  or  did  I  understand  you? 
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Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  we  think  such  an  amendment  unwise.  Permit 
us  to  give  you  a  letter  for  your  consideration  which  will  state  our 
policy  on  that  matter. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  not  yet  prepared  the  letter? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No.  Let  rne  say  this,  Senator:  This  covers  wool, 
and  if  we  get  cotton,  the  first  thing  you  know  you  will  get  pork,  and 
then  you  will  have  a  whole  list  of  tilings  here  and  you  would  have  an 
administrative  problem  that  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  WHETHER  UNITED  STATES  CAN  SPECIFY  HOW  ITS 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

ADMINISTRATION  IS  TO  BE  SPENT 

Senator  Gurney.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  direct  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  in  our  agreements  with  all  these  other  nations  there  is  anything 
anywhere  that  would  permit  us  to  put  strings  on  our  appropriation  and 
say  how  the  money  shall  be  spent. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  practical  problem,  Senator,  is  this - 

Senator  Gurney.  I  would  just  like  to  get  a  direct  answer. 

Mr.  Cox.  1  think  you  have  to  tie  it  together  with  the  question  the 
chairman  asked.  These  amendments,  I  think,  were  not  considered 
in  committee.  They  came  in  on  the  floor  and  they  were  not  thoroughly 
thought  out. 

Senator  Gurney.  I  would  still  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  whether  or  not  under  our  contract  with  these  other  coun¬ 
tries  we  can  put  strings  on  the  money. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  you  ought  to  get  an  answer,  but  let  me  explain 
it  to  you.  We  have  44  countries - 

Senator  Gurney.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  Each  of  which  has  agreed  to  contribute.  Let  us  take 
wool.  In  the  first  place,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  to  make  up  a  set  of  needs 
for  wool.  Obviously  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  countries  will  also  want  to  contribute  wool,  assuming  they  have  a 
surplus.  It  may  be,  after  you  go  through  the  whole  picture,  it  is 
decided  that  the  United  States  shall  contribute  10  percent  of  the  wool, 
Australia  30  percent,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now,  your  question 
is,  have  we  the  legal  power  to  say  what  the  American  funds  shall  be 
used  for,  one  of  which  would  be  to  say  that  insofa]-  as  practicable  on 
the  materials  that  are  not  in  short  supply,  they  shall  be  procured  from 
supplies  in  the  United  States  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crowley.  While  we  may  have  the  right  to  do  that,  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  thing  to  do,  because  the  other  nations  would  have 
the  right  to  do  that-  same  thing.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  the 
largest  resources  in  the  whole  world.  They  are  going  to  need  certain 
things.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  furnish  only  the  things  that  are  in 
long  supply,  and  not  furnish  the  things  that  are  in  short  supply,  and 
ask  the  other  countries  to  furnish  only  those  things  of  which  we  are 
in  short  supply  and  not  the  others,  that  would  be  very  unfair. 

Senator  Holman.  I  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  if  the  F.  E.  A.  is  handling  this  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  in  a  better  position  than  anyone  else  to  protect  ourselves 
on  our  long  supply,  if  we  intelligently  handle  the  situation  in  dealing 
with  those  things  that  are  in  short  supply. 
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EFFECT  OF  HOUSE  PROVISION 

Senator  Gurney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  amendment  sort  of 
ties  your  hands  in  working  out  a  fair  deal? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  it  does  this:  I  think  it  puts  us  in  a  position 
where  all  the  other  nations  would  have  the  same  right  to  put  in 
amendments,  and  if  they  did  put  in  amendments,  we  are  right  back 
at  scratch  and  we  have  no  benefit  from  it  at  all. 

Senator  Holman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  Mi-.  Crowley  will  com¬ 
pose  his  letter  just  as  soon  as  he  can  and  make  it  of  record  as  early  as 
possible,  putting  it  at  this  point  in  the  record,  I  think  it  would  help 
a  lot. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  shall  put  this  letter  in  the  record  a  little  later  in 
the  dax  .  Let  me  say  this.  Senator  Gurney,  my  feeling  in  the  matter 
is  just  th.e  same  as  yours.  I  want  to  get  as  much  benefit  as  possible 
from  what  we  are  spending  on  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  help  us  work  out  our 
supply  problem,  both  on  what  is  in  short  supph  and  what  is  in 
long  supply. 

Senator  RussEll.  You  think  if  we  start  in  on  this  sort  of  a  program 
and  the  other  nations  also  adopt  it,  in  the  long  run  it  will  lead  to 
trouble? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellak.  All  right,  gentlemen,  I  will  have  to  ask  you 
to  come  back  at  2  o’clock. 

(The  subcommittee  recessed  at  12:10  p.  m.  until  2  p.  m.) 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.  m.,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

Senator  McKellar.  Had  you  finished  your  questioning,  Senator 
Gurney? 

Senator  Gurney.  Yes.  I  think  we  had  agreed  that  Mr.  Crowley 
was  to  furnish  a  letter  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Senator,  there  will  be  a  letter  here  before  we  get 
through  this  afternoon. 

Senator  McIvellar.  All  right.  What  else,  Mr.  Crowley,  have  you 
on  your  mind? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Well,  Senator,  the  items  that  we  wanted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  particularly,  other  than  to  enlighten  the  committee  generally, 
were  the  $350,000,000  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  the  matter  of  the  wool 
and  the  cotton,  the  change  in  our  administrative-expense  appropria¬ 
tion.  and  the  small  item  of  the  reduction  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Alter  we  have  finished,  Mr.  Pierson,  who  is  here,  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  matter  of  $32,000. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  MAKING  DIRECT  APPROPRIATION  IN  LIEU  OF  TRANS¬ 
FERRING  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 

REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  Gurney.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
$350,000,000  item  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
a  direct  appropriation  rather  than  a  transfer  of  funds  from  lend- 
lease? 

Mr.  Crowley.  It  would,  Senator,  from  our  standpoint.  How¬ 
ever,  in  our  discussion  with  the  House  committee,  we  agreed  with 
them  that  as  the  need  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  stepped  up,  the  need  for 
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lend-lease  might  be  reduced  materially,  and  in  that  way  you  could 
use  some  of  these  lend-lease  funds  for  taking  care  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
We  felt,  therefore,  that  there  might  be  some  objection  on  the' part  of 
the  House  committee  to  a  direct  appropriation  of  $800,000,000. 

Senator  Gurney.  That  may  be,  but  they  turned  down  the  provi¬ 
sion  whereby  you  could  have  transferred  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  Crowley.  But  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Senator, 
was  not  opposed  to  that,  and  there  was  very  little  debate  on  the  floor 
in  opposition  to  that  proposal,  too.  You  understand  that  there  are 
very  definite  restrictions  in  the  transfer  of  that  $350,000,000.  You 
have  seen  those  restrictions? 

Senator  Gurney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  On  that  point,  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to 
the  committee  whether  the  $450,000,000  should  be  increased  to 
$800,000,000  by  direct  appropriation  or  through  the  transfer  author¬ 
ity.  The  only  consideration  I  should  think  you  might  want  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  if  you  use  the  transfer  authority  you  reduce  the  over¬ 
all  net  appropriated  by  the  Government  by  $350,000,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  reasons  for  keeping  the  two  appropriations 
completely  separate,  which  would  be  a  reason  for  not  using  the  trans¬ 
fer  authority.  I  think  that  the  question  of  how  it  is  done  is  up  to  the 
committee’s  decision.  The  important  thing  is  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  $800,000,000  is  made  available  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  other  members  who  want  to 
ask  questions  about  the  wool  or  cotton  matter? 

Senator  Holman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  invited  Senator  Thomas 
and  Senator  Robertson  here  because  of  their  interest  in  wool. 

Senator  McIvellar.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them  ask  the 
witness  any  questions. 

Senator  Robertson.  My  object  in  coming  down,  Senator  McKellar, 
was  that  we  have  a  representative  of  the  wool  growers  who  was  told 
that  he  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  testify  this  afternoon.  I 
think  he  is  here  now  in  the  room. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  right,  sir.  We  will  let  him  testify  when 
we  get  finished. 

FABRIC  TO  BE  USED  BY  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  O’Mahoney  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Crowley  discuss  the 
type  of  fabric  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  going  to  use.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  they  are  going  to  use  a  very  cheap  fabric,  which  is 
likely  to  disintegrate  rapidly.  Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  the  answer  is  as  to  any  fabrics  that  are  to  be 
acquired  that  the  end  objective  will  be,  first,  to  meet  the  need.  There 
have  been,  for  example,  in  places  like  Greece  and  Poland,  and  also 
other  parts  of  occupied  Europe,  deaths  from  exposure.  The  type  of 
fabric  that  would  be  acquired  will  be  the  most  durable  and  the  least 
expensive  that  can  be  obtained  to  meet  the  need.  I  think  quite 
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obviously  that  there  would  not  be  any  point  in  buying  at  a  very 
cheap  price  a  fabric  which  would  not  meet  the  need,  if  it  were  going 
to  disintegrate,  or  would  wear  out  too  quickly.  The  types  of  fabric 
will  vary  all  the  way  from  old  Army  clothing  which  can  be  salvaged 
but  which  cannot  be  used  by  our  own  forces,  to  fairly  inexpensive 
types  of  fabric  that  on  a  minimum  basis  have  to  be  procured  new. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  about  the  use  of  shoddy,  so  far  as  wool 
is  concerned?  - 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  think  any  definite  decision  has  been  made  there 
since  no  contracts  or  purchases  have  yet  been  made  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
but  there  you  get  a  combination  of  price  in  terms  of  the  economical 
use  of  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress  as  against  need 
and  durability.  Obviously,  if  you  had  unrestricted  choice,  which  is  a 
purely  theoretical  thing,  you  might  want  to  buy  the  most  expensive 
type  of  virgin  wool,  because  it  would  have  higher  qualities  of  warmth 
or  durability.  But  that  is  a  practical  question  that  will  have  to  be 
decided  in  terms  of  funds  made  available  and  in  making  them  go 
furthest  in  terms  of  the  needs  to  be  fulfilled. 

Senator  Bridges.  Mr.  Crowley  or  Mr.  Cox,  in  the  prepared  state¬ 
ment  which  you  have  supplied,  if  you  have  it,  will  you  please  call  to 
our  attention  the  latest,  up-to-date  figures  available  of  total  lend-lease 
to  all  countries? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  McKellar.  State  that  question  again,  please. 

FIGURES  REQUESTED  ON  TOTAL  LEND-LEASE  FUNDS  TO  DATE 

(See  p.  72) 

Senator  Bridges.  I  want  the  total  amount  of  lend-lease  to  date. 

Senator  McKellar.  By  countries? 

Senator  Bridges.  By  countries. 

Senator  McKellar.  Both  ways? 

Senator  Bridges.  Yes;  both  ways. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is,  reverse  lend-lease. 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  jou  have  any  objection  if  some  of  the  countries  are 
lumped,  because  there  are  military  and  political  reasons  in  some  cases 
for  not  breaking  it  down  as  to  each  country?  The  committee,  I  think, 
can  have  all  the  details  off  the  record,  if  it  wishes. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  have  no  objection  to  lumping  South  America 
and  Central  America  like  that,  but  I  should  like  to  have  it  for  the 
individual  countries  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  yes.  In  the  Pacific  theater  there  may  be  a  certain 
desirability  in  not  separating  China  from  India.  But  off  the  record 
we  can  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  want  it  so  that  we  will  have  a  record  of  what 
we  are  doing.  I  should  like  to  have  the  other  information  for  the 
record. 

HANDLING  of  transfer  of  ships 

On  the  $2,000,000,000  item  for  the  transfer  of  ships,  I  should  very 
much  like  to  have  you  tell  the  committee  just  what  your  relationship 
is.  It  was  mentioned  this  morning,  and  as  I  understood  your  state¬ 
ment  was  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  was  a  sort  of 
statement  furnished  to  you,  and  you  included  it  in  lend-lease? 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  What  happened  was  this:  After  the  first  appro¬ 
priation  was  made  direct  to  the  Navy  with  power  to  transfer  under 
lend-lease,  the  Navy  received  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the 
President  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  lend-lease 
transfers  of  vessels  or  other  supplies  under  that  appropriation  and 
then  at  a  later  date  they  supplied  us  with  a  record  of  what  was  done. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  naval  vessels,  the  specific  question  you  had  in 
mind,  they  went  ahead,  consented  to  the  lease  of  the  ship,  and  later 
reported  to  us  about  it.  So  all  those  figures  on  total  aid  would 
show  up. 

Senator  Bridges.  But  you  get  definite  and  specific  details  of  the 
transfer?  For  instance,  is  there  reported  to  you  just  so  many  ships 
at  so  many  dollars,  or  do  you  get  information  that  we  transfer  so  many 
ships  of  a  certain  type,  that  we  transfer  from  the  existing  Navy  so 
many  units,  and  that  those  units  are  such  and  such? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  usually  closer  to'the  former;  but  we  can  get  the  more 
detailed  information,  if  it  is  necessary,  from  our  records. 

Senator  Bridges.  In  order  to  get  the  complete  picture  of  lend- 
lease,  should  not  we  have  and  should  not  you  have  the  over-all  picture 
of  the  whole  lend-lease  program? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  right;  we  have  that.  There  may  be  details  of 
the  information  that  for  certain  purposes  we  do  not  have,  but  we  can 
always  get  it  from  the  agency  that  handled  the  procurement  and  the 
transfer.  We  try  in  the  first  instance  to  get  the  complete,  over-all 
picture,  so  that  at  one  central  souice  you  will  have,  for  purposes  of 
reporting  to  Congress,  all  the  relevant  information  that  deals  with 
Lend-Lease. 

Senator  Bridges.  How  soon  after  the  Government  transfers  a 
cruiser,  a  battleship,  or  a  destroyer  to  Russia,  for  example — and 
apparently  that  is  done  without  your  knowledge — does  that  informa¬ 
tion  come  to  you,  and  how  does  it  come  to  you?  After  the  transfer 
has  been  made,  before  it  is  made,  or  while  the  transfer  is  in  process? 

Mr.  Cox.  Usually  after  it  is  made.  I  am  not  positive — we  can 
check  it — but  I  think  there  is  a  lag  of  about  a  month  and  a  half  nor¬ 
mally  in  the  reporting  from  the  agency  to  us  of  the  actual  transfer. 

Senator  Bridges.  You  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  Lend-Lease  as  far  as  the  transfer  of  ships  or  other  war 
materials  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Cox.  So  far  as  actual  munitions  or  ships  is  concerned,  that  is 
right,  sir. 

Senator  Bridges.  All  you  are  is  the — 

Mr.  Crowley.  The  record  keeper.  Our  Army  and  Navy  chiefs 
make  all  the  military  decisions  involved  in  lend-lease  policy. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  think  that  is  well  to  have  known,  because 
there  is  quite  general  interest  on  just  how  these  matters  are  handled. 

With  respect  to  the  $2,000,000,000  in  ships  that  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred,  have  you  information  available  as  to  how  that  is  divided 
among  the  countries? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Bridges.  Can  you  give  that  information? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  will  say  this  off  the  record. 

(Senator  Bridges  made  a  statement  off  the  record.) 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  say, 
Air.  Crowley? 
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SALARY  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATOR 

Air.  Crowley.  There  is  just  one  little  item  before  we  close,  and 
that  is  the  salary  of  the  F.  E.  A.  Administrator.  The  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administrator  sits  in  on  cabinet  meetings  ■with  the  heads  of  the 
permanent  departments.  While  it  does  not  mean  anything  to  me 
personally,  because  I  have  not  taken  any  salary  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  have  always  paid  the  tax  and  turned  the  balance  back  to 
the  Government,  I  would  appreciate  the  committee’s  considering 
changing  the  salary  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administrator  to 
$15,000,  which  is  the  same  as  that  received  by  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  and  other  members  with  whom  I  am  associated  in  Cabinet 
services. 

Senator  McIvellar.  What  do  you  get  now? 

Mr.  Crowley.  By  law,  as  chairman  of-  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur¬ 
ance  Corporation,  I  would  be  entitled  to  $10,000;  but,  as  I  say,  I 
have  not  taken  that,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  take  this. 

Senator  McIvellar.  You  do  not  take  any  salary  at  all? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No.  What  I  do,  Senator,  is  this:  I  take  it  because 
it  is  made  available  by  law.  I  pay  my  tax  on  it  and  then  turn  the 
balance  of  it  back.  However,  there  are  important  considerations  of 
dignity  and  rank  in  dealing  with  representatives  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  Government  to  have  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administrator,  as  long  as  he  holds  what  amounts  to  cabinet 
rank,  have  the  same  salary  as  other  government  officials  of  comparable 
rank. 

Senator  McIvellar.  That  is  the  best  argument  I  have  heard  for  an 
increase  of  salary  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  committee. 
You  want  to  increase  it  for  the  influence  it  will  give  you  and  not  for  the 
salary,  because  you  are  going  to  turn  the  salary  back  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  am  thininking  of  the  office;  that  is  what  I  have  in 
mind. 

LETTER  SL' EMITTED  BY  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  ON  WOOL 

AND  COTTON  FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

I  have  here  now  a  letter,  Senator,  on  our  procurement  policy  regard¬ 
ing  wool  and  the  cotton  that  I  should  be  very  happy  to  read. 

Senator  McIvellar.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Crowley  (reading): 

June  8,  1944. 

Hon.  Kenneth  McIvellar, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  view  of  the  questions  which  have  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  procurement  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
in  the  purchase  of  articles  and  supplies  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  I  should  like  to  outline  brieflj-  the  major  aspects  of 
our  policy: 

In  general,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  supplies  made  available 
by  the  United  States  will  be  procured  within  the  United  States.  This  over-all 
policy  will  of  course  be  particularly  applicable  to  those  classes  of  goods  of  which 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  United  States.  To  the  extent  practicable  goods 
needed  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  will  be 
obtained  from  Government  stock  piles. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  wool  we  shall  to  the  extent  of  the  available  supply  withdraw 
any  wool  needed  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
from  the  Government-owned  stock  piles.  We  have  no  intention  of,  nor  can  we  see 
any  reason  for,  using  any  part  of  the  United  States  appropriation  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to  purchase  wool  held  abroad. 

The  same  considerations  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton. 
To  the  extent  that  the  cotton  we  need  is  available  in  stock  piles,  purchases  of 
cotton  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation!  Administration  will  be 
made  from  Government  stocks. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view,  if  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration’s  funds  are  to  be  wisely  managed,  sufficient  discretion 
must  be  left  with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  so  that  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration’s  funds  may  be  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage  both  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and 
of  our  own  national  interest.  This  point  becomes  of  paramount  importance  when 
it  is  realized  that  a  restriction  such  as  the  amendment  added  by  the  House  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  United  States  appropriation  might  well  lead  to  restrictive  action 
by  the  other  43  members  of  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  and  thereby  make  the  formulation  of  a  coherent  supply  program  well  nigh 
impossible. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Leo  Crowley. 


STOCK  PILE  OF  WOOL 


Senator  Holman.  You  withdraw  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  needs, 
supplies  that  are  already  in  the  national  stock  pile.  Who  accumulates 
the  stock  pile? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Government. 

Senator  Holman.  Are  they  derived  solely  from  domestic  sources, 
or  are  they  derived  from  all  sources? 

Mr.  Crowley.  As  I  understand  it,  Senator,  the  Government  stock 
piles  consist  in  part  of  domestic  wool,  but  principally  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  wool. 

Senator  Holman.  You  do  not  yourselves  accumulate  these  stock 
piles? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No. 

Senator  Holman.  If  the  Government  owns  stock  piles  made  up 
largely  of  imported  wools,  there  is  no  relief  for  the  domestic  wool 
producer  in  your  policy,  is  there? 

Mr.  Crowley.  Yes;  I  think  there  is.  If  what  you  say  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  relief  in  this  amendment  either. 

Mr.  Cox.  Our  policy  is  in  line  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  intend  to  do  what  the  amendment  asks  us 
to  do. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCTION  OF  STOCK  PILE[ 

Mr.  Cox:  The  domestic  wool  producer  is  relieved  by  the  policy 
we  propose  in  this  way.  Let  us  suppose  you  have  a  thousand  pounds 
of  wool  in  a  stock  pile  owned  by  the  Government.  That  stock  pile 
hangs  over  the  market.  If  you  reduce  the  thousand  pounds  of  wool 
in  stock  pile  to  a  hundred  pounds,  to  that  extent  the  effect  on  the 
market  is  reduced,  whether  the  900  pounds  you  took  out  were  domes¬ 
tically  clipped  wool  or  foreign  clipped  wool.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  of 
vital  importance  whether  you  draw  from  foreign-produced  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  or  domestically  produced  Government  stocks  as  long 
as  you  take  the  over-all  stock  pile  and  reduce  it. 
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ACCUMULATION  OF  STOCK  PILE  OF  WOOL 

Senator  Holman.  Just  pursuing  that  subject  clear  to  the  end,  who 
does  accumulate  the  stock  pile? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  case  of  wool,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
acquired  the  stock  pile  of  foreign  wool  and  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  the  stock  pile  of  domestic  wool.  Mr.  Crowley  submitted  to 
Chairman  Cannon  for  the  record — and,  of  course,  the  letter  is  avail¬ 
able  to  this  committee— detailed  facts  on  how  the  stock  pile  was 
procured,  why  it  was  procured,  and  what  the  present  amount  of  it  is 
in  relation  to  domestic  supply  and  need. 

Senator  Holman.  Have  we  been  supplied  with  that  for  our  record? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Senator  McKellar.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Robertson.  Wliat  has  become  of  the  original  Australian 
stockpile?  Has  that  been  taken  over  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  Which  stock  pile  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Robertson.  Some  250,000,000  pounds,  I  think,  originally 
came  in  as  the  Australian  stock  pile  when  the  shipping  to  Britain  was 
impossible. 

LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  CHAIRMAN  OF  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
ON  STOCK  PILES  OF  WOOL 

Mr.  Cox.  This  is  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  Chairman  Cannon 
under  date  of  May  31,  1944.  [Reading:] 

Dear  Congressman  Cannon:  In  accordance  with  your  request  we  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  information  from  the  responsible  agencies  as  to  the 
stockpiles  of  wool  held  in  this  country.  We  are  informed  that  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  these  stock  piles  are  as  follows : 

When  the  Japanese  threat  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  most  acute  the 
War  Production  Board  issued  a  directive  to  obtain  one  billion  pounds  of  foreign 
wool  for  stock  pile  in  the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  had  already  purchased  308,000,000  pounds  of  Australian  wool  at 
prices  set  at  10  percent  less  than  the  British  commercial  issue  prices  as  of  March 
24,  1942,  estimated  to  range  between  30  and  32  cents  a  pound.  Of  this  total 
amount,  approximately  225,000,000  pounds  remain  in  the  stock  pile.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  insuring  adequate  wool  supplies  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  we  were 
consuming  wool  at  the  rate  of  approximately  1,000,000,000  pounds  a  year,  while 
our  yearly  domestic  clip  amounted  to  only  460,000,000  pounds. 

It  was  determined  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
1,000,000,000  pounds  under  the  War  Production  Board  directive  provided 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  have  the  balance  of  approximately  700,000,000 
pounds  physically  available  in  the  United  States.  The  British  were  in  possession 
of  large  stocks  of  wool  which  were  stored  in  this  country,  and  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  two  governments  which  provided  that  the  British 
would  place  at  our  disposal  in  the  United  States  sufficient  wool  to  satisfy  our 
stock-pile  lequirements,  without  any  obligation  on  our  part  to  purchase  this  wool 
until  the  actual  need  arose.  We  agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  transportation 
costs  to  this  country  on  wool  shipped  after  March  1,  1943,  and  one-half  of  the 
warehousing  charges  after  that  date  while  the  wool  was  stored  here.  We  agreed 
to  pay  for  any  wool  we  purchased  from  this  British  stock  pile  before  July  1,  1944 
the  British  free  on  board  export  price,  country  of  origin,  in  effect  on  March  1, 
1943.  For  any  wool  we  may  purchase  after  July  1,  1944,  we  will  pay  prices  to 
be  agreed  upon. 
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The  agreement  with  the  British  provides  that  no  portion  of  the  British-owned 
wool  may  be  sold  in  the  United  States  without  an  agreement  having  first  been 
reached  by  the  two  Governments  concerning  the  marketing  of  such  wool  in  the 
United  States  so  as  to  avoid  a  dislocation  of  normal  wool  marketing  here.  At  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  the  British  had  a  total  of  503,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  here  which  had  been  imported  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Shortly  after  the  agreement  was  signed,  further  shipments  were 
discontinued  at  the  request  of  the  War  Production  Board  because  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  available  storage  space  was  needed  more  acutely  for  other  commodities 
and  that  the  need  for  wool  was  no  longer  as  pressing  as  it  had  been.  This  joint 
stock  pile  with  the  British  now  amounts  to  some  462,000,000  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  British  stock  pile  and  the  stock  pile  originally  purchased  by 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  there  are  other  stocks  of  foreign  wool  owned  by 
the  Government  amounting  to  approximately  20,000,000  pounds. 

We  understand  that  the  Government  also  has  a  stock  pile  of  domestic  wool 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  domestic  ceiling  prices  of 
approximately  46  cents  a  pound  less  marketing  charges  ohaboulPt  cents  a  pound. 
This  stock  pile,  we  are  informed,  contains  approximately  175,000,000  pounds. 

If  I  can  furnish  you  with  any  further  information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  me. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Leo  T.  Crowley,  Administrator. 


What  you  have  are  two  stock  piles  here  of  foreign  wool,  one  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  one  by  the  British. 


SHIPMENTS  ABROAD  WOULD  BE  FROM  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  STOCK  PILE 

Senator  Robertson.  Yes.  Then,  your  shipments  abroad  under 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  would  be  from  which  stock  pile? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  United  States  Government-owned  stock  pile. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

Senator  Bridges.  Mr.  Cox,  going  back  to  a  matter  we  discussed 
this  morning,  I  raised  the  question  of  goods  going  from  this  country 
to  Great  Britain,  for  example,  to  be  used  by  civilians.  Those  goods, 
in  turn,  would  be  sold  by  the  British  Government  to  civilians,  and 
the  money  for  those  goods  would  go  to  the  British  Treasury  and 
remain  there.  I  asked  you  for  the  justification  of  that.  I  think  you 
explained  that  Great  Britain  in  turn  used  these  funds  to  purchase 
goods  to  supply  our  armies  and  in  reverse  lend-lease.  I  asked  you  if 
that  in  turn  was  not  using  our  money  to  buy  goods  in  reverse  lend-lease. 
I  repeated  our  conversation  in  the  testimony.  It  was  not  exactly 
clear  to  me.  But  there  were  several  members  of  the  Senate  who 
asked  that  that  particularly  be  brought  up  this  afternoon.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  I  gave.  So  I  wondered 
if  you  could  go  into  that  a  little  more  fully  for  the  record,  because  it 
is  going  to  be  an  issue. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  several  points  to  be  made.  First, 
when  supplies  are  furnished  under  Lend-Lease  to  a  lencl-lease  country, 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  a  charge  made  on  the  books  for 
the  United  States  expenditure  to  buy  those  goods.  That  shows  up 
on  the  books  as  a  charge  to  the  particular  lend-lease  country  involved. 
Second,  the  receipts  which  are  obtained  from  the  sale  to  civilians  of 
lend-lease  supplies  in  a  country  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  local  currency  of  that  country  which  is  sterling  and  not 
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dollars.  If  the  United  Kingdom  ever  for  any  reason  retransfers  with 
our  consent  any  of  those  supplies  outside  the  country  for  a  currency 
other  than  sterling  it  turns  over  that  currency  to  us.  Third,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  which  are  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  supplies  for  our 
armed  forces  and  for  commodities  which  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  are  also  made  in  sterling  and  Britain  is  supplying  us  that  aid 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  any  receipts  that  they  get  from  the  sale 
of  lend-lease  food. 

Again  it  must  be  realized  that  this  is  a  two-way  operation.  When 
the  United  States  Government  sells  goods  which  it  has  received  from 
Britain  as  reverse  lend-lease  to  its  nationals  for  dollars — the  local 
currency  of  the  United  States — the  United  States  Government 
retains  that  currency  in  its  Treasury.  To  illustrate,  when  we  receive 
rubber,  chrome,  sisal,  mica,  or  any  of  the  strategic  commodities  or 
foodstuffs  from  the  British  under  Lend-Lease  for  importation  to  the 
United  States,  we  sell  those  supplies  to  United  States  industry  and 
receive  dollars.  Those  dollars  are  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  are  not 
turned  over  to  the  British  any  more  than  their  collections  from  then- 
people  in  local  currency  are  turned  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  you  might  point  out  to  the  committee  what 
benefit  the  United  Kingdom  and  our  own  Government  derive  from 
this. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  think  that  would  be  very  interesting. 

RECEIPTS  ALSO  RECEIVED  FROM  REVERSE  LEND-LEASE  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  Cox.  Just  as  the  British  get  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lend-lease 
goods,  so,  in  the  same  way,  we  get  receipts  from  reverse  lend-lease 
goods.  The  British  do  not  benefit  by  being  able  to  sell  for  sterling 
to  their  own  people  in  the  sense  that  they  receive  anything  they  can 
use  to  buy  goods  from  this  country  after  the  war.  The  only  effect 
is  to  take  sterling  from  the  pockets  of  the  British  people  and  put  it  in 
the  treasury  of  the  government.  [In  other  words,  it  is  a  purely  in¬ 
ternal  transaction  and  doesn’t  improve  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  country  with  respect  to  other  countries.  The 
British  Government  would  get  the  same  result  if  it  were  to  give  the 
food  away  to  its  people  but  impose  a  tax  on  the  use  of  the  food,  al¬ 
though  that,  of  course,  would  be  administratively  difficult .  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  whole  benefit  to  the  British  Government 
is  that  the  food  proceeds  are,  in  a  sense,  a  substitute  for  taxes,  but 
the  British  people  as  a  whole  are  no  better  off  since  they  have  to  raise 
the  necessary  revenues  for  the  government  whether  through  paying 
for  the  food  or  through  paying  taxes.  In  the  same  way  the  United 
States  Government  raises  revenue  by  selling  reverse  lend-lease  goods 
here  which  it  would  otherwise  have  to  raise  through  taxes.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  method  of  distributing  lend-lease  food 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  sale  for  sterling  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  obligation  of  the  British  Government  to  the  United  States  for  the 
food.  The  food  is  charged  to  the  British  lend-lease  account  and  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  final  lend-lease  settlement. 

Senator  Bridges.  How  closely  do  they  balance  out? 
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Air.  Cox.  Do  you  mean  what  we  receive  from  the  British  under 
reverse  lend-lease  and  what  they  receive  from  us? 

INCREASE  IN  REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

Mr.  Crowley  Mr.  Cox,  should  not  our  reverse  lend-lease  increase 
proportionately  more  in  the  next  6  months  than  it  did  during  the  first 
6  or  8  months  of  lend-lease? 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  In  the  beginning  of  lend-lease  England  was  in  a 
position  where  it  was  low  in  production.  It  was  being  bombed,  and 
we  were  sending  material  over  there.  Now,  however,  the  situation 
is  greatly  improved. 

Senator  AIcKellar.  How  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Crowley.  We  are  still  sending  out  more  than  we  are  receiving 
in  reverse  lend-lease;  but  reverse  lend-lease  is  being  gradually  stepped 

up. 

Mr.  Cox.  For  example,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  furnishing 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  at  a  rate  as  high  as  our  lend-lease  shipments 
to  those  nations.  As  the  number  of  our  troops  abroad  increases, 
normally,  subject  to  available  productive  capacity  and  resources,  we 
get  more  reverse  lend-lease,  because  they  supply  our  troops  with  every¬ 
thing  that  is  available  there.  Also,  the  commodities  and  raw  materials 
which  are  supplied  to  us  by  actual  shipment  from  British  possessions 
are  steadily  increasing. 

DATA  ON  REVERSE  LEND-LEASE 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  have  figures  for  the  last  6  months,  or 
do  you  object  to  putting  them  in  the  record? 

Air.  Cox.  No;  we  will  supply  you  with  the  complete  statement  on 
reverse  lend-lease  which  we  furnished  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  on  Reverse  Lend-lease 

The  principal  war  benefit  we  receive  from  the  lend-lease  aid  that  we  extend  to 
our  allies  is  the  damage  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  to  our  enemies — and  theirs— 
because  of  the  supplies  we  send. 

In  addition,  however,  the  United  States  is  also  receiving  from  its  allies  a  large 
volume  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid.  Revferse  lend-lease  aid  consists  of  goods,  serv¬ 
ices,  and  information  provided  to  the  United  States  by  our  allies  without  payment 
by  us  and  on  the  same  terms  as  we  provide  direct  lend-lease  assistance. 

A  steadily  increasing  volume  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  has  been  furnished  to  us 
by  our  allies,  principally  by  the  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
We  are  also  receiving  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and  services  as  the  need  arises 
from  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  dollar  value  of  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  and 
services  furnished  to  us,  up  to  December  31,  1943: 

Table  1 


Country 

Source  of  information 

End  date  of 
report 

Amount 

United  Kingdom: 

In  United  Kingdom _ 

United  Kingdom  Govern- 

Dec.  31,1913 

$1, 360, 170, 000 

160, 000, 000 
362,  365, 000 
149,  512, 000 

91, 886, 000 
145, 000 
284,  000 
30,  600,  000 

772,  000 
50,  000 
85,  000 
1, 000,  000 
3,  672,  000 

ment. 

_ do  . . . . . 

. do... . 

Australian  Government _ 

_ do _ 

U.  S.  Army  and  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration. 

New  Zealand  Government.. 

Feb.  29,1944 

Dec.  31,1943 
June  30, 1943 
Nov.  30, 1943 
Jan.  1,1944 

Union  Government . 

U.  S.  Army _ 

U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  and  War 
Shipping  Administration 
(estimated). 

New  Caledonian  Government. 

Feb.  29,1944 
Aug.  31, 1943 

U.  S.  Army.. _ _ 

_ do... _ _  ... 

Oct.  31, 1943 
Sept.  30,  1943 

Russian  Government- . .  .  . 

U.  S.  Army. . .  . 

Total . . . - 

2, 166, 541, 000 

These  dollar  figures  are,  however,  at  best  an  incomplete  reflection  of  the  value 
of  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid  we  have  received.  They  do  not  include  the  value  of 
vital  information  on  military  equipment  freely  turned  over  to  us  by  the  British 
and  the  Russians  who  had  many  hard  months  of  battle  experience  before  we 
entered  the  war.  No  financial  valuation  can  be,  or  is,  of  course,  placed  on  this 
type  of  aid  either  by  the  foreign  governments  or -by  ourselves. 

The  figures  are  incomplete  for  other  reasons.  They  do  not  include  all  the 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  rendered  on  the  spot  in  combat  areas.  Furthermore, 
accounting  is  slow  and  incomplete  at  best,  because  reverse  lend-lease  supplies 
are  provided  at  thousands  of  different  places  all  over  the  world  in  large  measure 
out  of  stocks  on  hand.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  outgoing  lend-lease  supplies 
from  the  United  States  which  flow  from  a  single  central  source  under  unified 
appropriations  and  procurement  procedure. 

Moreover,  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures  by  the  foreign  governments  are 
made  in  their  own  currencies.  The  dollar  values  are  arrived  at  by  translating 
the  foreign  currencies  into  dollars  at  official  rates  of  exchange  which  may  not 
reflect  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  foreign  countries  and  may,  therefore,  under¬ 
state  the  real  value  of  the  aid  which  we  received  from  our  allies.  A  Spitfire 
plane,  for  example,  can  be  procured  in  Britain  for  about  half  the  price  of  a  com¬ 
parable  American  plane.  One  dollar  will  buy  about  three  times  the  quantity  of 
butter  in  New  Zealand  that  it  will  buy  in  the  United  States.  It  costs  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  S2.64  to  purchase  a  blanket  that  will  be  turned  over  to  our 
forces  as  reverse  lend-lease.  Substantially  the  same  blanket  costs  $7.67  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 

The  Governments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  estimate  that  they  have  spent 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  supplies  and  services  furnished  to  our  armed  forces 
and  merchant  marine  overseas  as  reverse  lend-lease  from  January  1,  1942,  to 
December  31,  1943. 
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Table  2. —  Total  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  British  Commonwealth,  throvgh 

Dec.  SI,  1943 


United  Kingdom 

Australia _ 

New  Zealand _ 

India _ 


1  $1,  526,  170,  000 
362,  365,  000 
91,  886,  COO 
114,  451,  000 


Total _  2  2,  094,  872,  000 

1  Includes  $1,366,170,000  for  aid  furnished  our  forces  in  the  British  Isles  and  for  shipping  services,  together 
with  $160,000,000  for  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  transferred  to  our  forces  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  various 
combat  areas  outside  the  British  Isles.  On  the  basis  of  records  so  far  compiled  from  these  overseas  areas 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  estimates  that  these  transfers  totaled  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,- 
000,000  through  December  1943. 

s  Does  not  include  the  value  of  strategic  raw  materials,  commodities,  and  foodstuffs  shipped  to  the  United 
States  under  reverse  lend-lease,  other  than  benzol. 

United  States  military  and  naval  forces,  our  merchant  marine  and  the  Red 
Cross  stationed  within  the  British  Commonwealth  are  receiving  without  payment 
virtually  every  type  of  supply  and  service  they  need  which  can  be  procured 
locally.  In  addition  a  large  portion  of  the  raw  materials  heretofore  purchased  for 
cash  by  United  States  Government  agencies  for  import  into  the  United  States  is 
now  being  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease.  By  the  first  of  this  year  we  were  re¬ 
ceiving  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  the  British  Commonwealth  at  a  rate  approach¬ 
ing  $2,000,000,000  a  year  compared  with  a  rate  of  a  little  over  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1943. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  United  Kingdom  Government’s  estimates  of  its  reverse  lend-lease  expend! 
tures  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  3.- — Reverse  lend-lease  aid  by  United  Kingdom 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 

[Conversio'n  from  pound  sterling  at  $4.03] 


To  Dee.  31, 
1943 

To  Sept.  30, 
1943 

Goods  and  services  transferred  in  the  United  Kingdom _  _  _ 

$535, 990 
282, 100 
548, 080 
i  160, 000 

2  1, 526, 170 

$407, 030 
225, 680 
471, 510 

1, 104, 220 

1  Overseas  expenditures  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  are  estimated  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to 
total  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,000,000  up  to  Dec.  31,  1943. 

2  Figures  reported  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  for  last  quarter  of  1943  are  preliminary. 


We  are  receiving  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  steadily 
increasing  rate.  (See  ch.  No.  7.) 

Tens  of  thousands  of  items,  big  and  little,  have  been  and  are  being  supplied 
to  United  States  Army,  Naval  and  Air  Forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  reverse 
lend-lease.  Together,  they  constitute  one-third  of  all  the  supplies  and  services 
currently  required  by  United  States  forces  in  the  British  Isles.  In  addition, 
virtually  all  housing  and  headquarters  accommodations,  airdrome  facilities,  trans¬ 
portation  services,  civilian  labor,  and  miscellaneous  services  needed  by  our  forces 
are  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

The  supplies  we  have  received  for  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces  range  from  several  hundred  planes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
tools  and  parts  for  use  in  the  big  repair  and  maintenance  depots,  which  the 
British  have  built  for  us  along  with  the  air  bases  from  which  our  planes  operate. 
Our  fliers  who  must  operate  in  the  extreme  cold  of  high  altitudes  and  against  heavy 
fighter  and  anticircraft  opposition  in  their  daylight  raids,  get  specially  armored 
flak  suits  and  heated  flying  suits  as  reverse  lend-lease  and  the  British  have  also 
developed  electrically  heated  muffs  for  our  air-force  gunners. 
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Chart  8 


REVERSE  LEND-LEASE  AID 
FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
QUARTERLY  -  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


260 


Quarterly  Av’ge  Quarter  Quarter 

Year  ended  ended  ended 


June  1943  Sept.30,1943  Dec.  31, 1943 


The  figures  shown  above  do  not  include  reverse  lend-lease  supplies  transferred  by  the  United  Kingdom 
outside  the  British  Isles,  estimated  between  $160,000,000  and  $200,000,000  as  of  December  31,  1943.  Neither 
do  they  include  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  to  the  United  States  as  reverse  lend-lease  aid,  except 
benzol. 
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The  British  have  now  put  into  production  and  are  turning  over  to  us  as  reverse 
lend-lease  newly  designed  and  extremely  lightweight  auxiliary  gas  tanks.  These 
easily  jettisoned  tanks  have  already  enabled  our  P-47  Thunderbolt  fighters  to 
escort  American  Flying  Fortresses  and  Liberators  deeper  inside  Germany  than 
ever  before. 

Two  other  reverse  lend-lease  items  of  vital  importance  to  our  fliers  are  the 
one-man  dinghies  devised  and  produced  by  the  British  for  fliers  forced  down  at 
sea  and  the  mobile  repair  shops  that  have  been  provided  throughout  the  British 
Isles  for  the  salvage  of  planes  which  crash-land  away  from  their  bases. 

Into  our  Air  Force  repair  and  maintenance  depots  flows  a  constant  stream  of 
reverse  lend-lease  materials,  parts  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  maintain 
our  aircraft  at  peak  fighting  efficiency  and  to  meet  constantly  changing  battle 
conditions.  Recent  requisitions  to  meet  our  plane  repair  and  adaptation  needs 
which  have  been  filled  by  the  British  without  payment  by  us  include  items  as 
varied  as  1,357,730  square  feet  of  steel  and  light  alloy  sheets  and  235,000  rubber 
shock  absorbers. 

United  States  Army  Engineers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  received  as  reverse 
lend-lease  over  44,250,000  yards  of  steel  landing  mats,  hundreds  of  miles  of  electric 
wiring,  several  million  square  feet  of  wallboard,  millions  of  spare  parts  ft>r  motorized 
equipment  and  thousands  of  other  items. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  food  conusmed  by  our  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  provided  as  reverse  lend-lease,  in  spite  of  British  food  shortages.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  United  States  Army  medical  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
supplied  as  reciprocal  aid,  together  with  both  newly  built  and  requisitioned 
hospitals  and  ambulance  trains.  Our  forces  had  received  by  the  first  of  this 
year  such  items  of  uniform  equipment  as  1,750,000  pairs  of  woolen  socks  and 
nearly  1,500,000  pairs  of  woolen  gloves. 

Besides  the  Air  Force  and  Army  bases  and  barracks  built  for  us  under  reverse 
lend-lease,  the  British  Government  pays  the  bills  for  billeting  United  States 
officers  and  men  in  private  residential  buildings.  In  one  area  alone  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  have  recently  been  paying  for  billeting  27,000  officers  and 
men.  All  official  telephone,  telegraph  and,  and  transportation  costs  of  the  United 
States  forces  and  heat,  light,  and  water  bills  are  also  paid  for  by  the  British. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Australian  Government’s  estimates  of  its  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  4. — Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Australia,  through  Dec.  31,  1943 
[Conversion  from  Australian  pound  at  $3.23] 


Stores  and  provisions _ $95,  121,  000 

Technical  equipment _  8,  229,  000 

Motor  transport _  31,  479,  000 

Aircraft  stores  and  equipment _  35,  442,  000 

General  stores _  43,  372,  000 

Transportation  and  communication _  28,  926,  000 

Shipping _ 23,  280,  000 

Works,  buildings,  and  hirings _  92,  990,  000 

Miscellaneous - 3,  526,  000 


Total _  362,  365,  000 


About  18  percent  of  Australia’s  current  war  expenditures  are  being  made  for 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  expenditure  has  risen 
rapidly  and  the  Australian  Government  is  now  spending  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
dollars  a  day  for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  us.  The  present  monthly 
rate  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  furnished  by  Australia  approximates  the  rate  of 
lend-lease  supplies  being  currently  sent  to  Australia  by  the  United  States.  (See 
ch.  8.) 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  food  for  American  forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
theater  is  being  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease  by  Australia,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  forces  under  Admiral  Halsey’s  command  in  the  South 
Pacific  theater. 
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Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  received  over  500,000,000  pounds  of  food  from 
Australia,  including  the  following  major  items: 


Beef _ _ _ pounds- . 

Pork _ do - 

Lamb _ do _ 

Bread  and  cereals _ do _ 

Emergency  rations _ do - 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ do - 

Canned  foods _ do _ 

Butter _ do - 

Sugar _ do - 

Eggs _ dozen- . 


75,  577,  000 
37,  788,  000 
12,  596,  000 
100,  831,  000 
28,  414,  000 
97,  442,  000 
91,  158,  000 
12,  429,  000 
28,  562,  000 
32,  060,  000 


In  1944,  we  expect  to  receive  between  $150,000,000  and  $200,000,000  worth  of 
food  from  Australia,  including  at  least  250,000,000  pounds  of  meat. 


TRENDS  IN  LEND-LEASE  AID  AND  REVERSE 
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Chart  9 


Among  the  thousands  of  miscellaneous  items  of  equipment  and  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  to  us  by  Australia  are  army  boots  and  uniform  shirts,  jackets,  and  trousers 
by  the  hundred  thousands.  We  expect  to  receive  a  million  pairs  of  army  boots 

alone  in  1944. 

Almost  all  the  tires  for  American  Army  trucks  are  supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease. 
Australia  has  turned  over  to  us  fleets  of  trawlers,  launches,  ketches,  and  small 
coastal  steamers  for  use  on  the  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain  coasts  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  a  $40,000,000  program  for  the  construction  of  landing  craft 
and  barges  for  use  in  our  Pacific  operations. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  the  figures 
for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  Australia  converted  to  dollars  from  pounds  at 
the  official  exchange  rate  understate  the  financial  value  of  this  aid  to  us  because 
of  lower  prices  for  many  items  in  Australia.  For  example,  Australia  is  currently 
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engaged  in  filling  reverse  lend-lease  orders  for  1,000,000  blankets  for  the  American 
Army  at  a  cost  to  the  Australian  Government  of  $2.64  a  blanket.  Substantially, 
the  same  item  costs  $7.67  in  the  United  States.  Similarly,  many  important 
foodstuffs  cost  only  half  as  much  in  Australia  as  in  the  United  States. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

The  New  Zealand  Government’s  estimates  of  reverse  lend-lease  expenditures 
are  shown  in  table  5. 

The  first  American  Army  troops  landed  in  New  Zealand  in  June  1942.  A 
month  earlier  the  New  Zealand  Government  made  its  first  expenditures  for 
reveise  lend-lease  aid  in  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  our  forces.  New  Zealand 
has  spent  $6,500,000  for  small  vessels  and  landing  craft  which  our  forces  are 
using  in  operations  against  Japanese  island  strongholds  in  the  Pacific. 

New  Zealand  provides  almost  all  the  food  for  American  forces  on  the  home 
islands,  besides  large  quantities  for  our  forces  throughout  the  South  Pacific  area. 


Table  5 .—Reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  New  Zealand,  through  Dec.  31,  1943 
[Conversion  from  New  Zealand  pound  at  $3.25] 


Foodstuffs _ $29,500,000 

Equipment  and  supplies _ 13,  367,  000 

Repairs  and  services _  13,  955,  000 

Camps _  6,  737,  000 

Warehouses _  6,  604,  000 

Hospitals _ : _  6,  903,  000 

Miscellaneous  building  projects _  8,  320,  000 

Ship  construction _  6,  500,  000 


Total 


91,  886,  000 


Up  to  January  1,  1944,  we  had  been  supplied  with  over  300,000,000  pounds  of 
food  from  New  Zealand.  Detailed  reports  for  major  categories  were  reported 
through  November  1,  1943,  as  follows: 


Butter,  including  canned _ pounds. _ 

Cheese,  including  canned _ do _ 

Eggs _ dozen.  _ 

Bacon  and  ham _ pounds.. 

Beef  and  other  meats  (frozen) _ do _ 

Meat  (canned) _ do _ 

Milk  (evaporated) _ _ _ do _ 

Sugar _ do _ 

Tea _ - _ do _ 

Vegetables  (canned) _ „ _ do _ 

Potatoes _ do _ 

Other  fresh  vegetables _ do _ 

Apples  (fresh) _ ! _ do _ 


14,  574,  821 
4,  940,  000 
1,  885,  134 
20,  075,  324 

1  86,  164,  964 

2  33,  767,  277 

6,  818,  542 

26,  715,  126 
596,  462 

8,  445.  31 1 
41,  550,  080 

27,  807,  715 
12,  160,  000 


1  About  two-thirds  consists  of  beef  and  veal. 

2  About  half  consists  of  beef  and  veal. 


During  1944,  the  New  Zealand  Government  expects  to  spend  more  than 
$50,000,000  for  foodstuffs  for  our  forces,  two-thirds  again  as  much  as  during  the 
preceding  19  months.  To  make  this  program  possible  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  is  diverting  large  shipments  of  foodstuffs  from  those  peacetime  markets  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  sold  for  cash. 

Today,  as  in  the  case  of  Australia,  the  monthly  rate  of  the  reverse  lend-lease  3id 
which  we  are  receiving  from  New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  1,640,000  people, 
approximates  the  monthly  rate  of  lend-lease  supplies  sent  from  the  United  States. 
(See  chart  8.) 

INDIA 

The  Government  of  India  l  as  not  vet  provided  a  statement  of  its  expenditures 
for  reverse  lend-lease  aid  to  United  States  forces  in  India,  but  receipts  reported 
by  the  United  States  Army  in  this  theater  are  as  follows: 
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Table  6. — Beverse  lend-lease  aid  in  India,  through  Dec.  31,  1943,  as  reported  by 

U.  S.  Army 


Military  stores  and  equipment _  $6,  598,  000 

Transportation  and  communication _  7,  G27,  000 

Petroleum  products _ 40,  652,  000 

Construction _  43,  033,  000 

Subsistence  and  miscellaneous _  16,  541,  000 


Total _ _ _  114,451,000 


The  volume  of  reverse  lend-lease  aid  provided  to  United  States  forces  in  India 
is  going  up  tremendously.  In  January  and  February  of  this  year  alone  American 
troops  received  over  $35,000,000  worth  of  supplies.  This  was  as  much  in  2 
months  as  we  had  received  in  the  entire  year  of  1942  and  half  as  much  as  we  had 
received  in  the  entire  year  of  1943. 

A  large  part  of  the  total  is  made  up  of  petroleum  products,  including  aviation 
gasoline  from  the  British  refinery  at  Abadan.  We  also  receive  postal,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  Services,  equipment  and  construction  assistance  for  our  Army  and 
Air  Force  bases,  tropical  uniforms  for  use  in  the  intense  heat  of  India  and  the 
jungle  fighting  in  Burma  and  thousands  of  items  of  miscellaneous  supplies. 

Ii  eluded  in  these  miscellaneous  supplies  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1944  alone  were: 


Vegetables  ... 

.  .  .  .  .pounds. 

6,  800,  000 

Socks  .  _ 

_ _  _  _  _ _ 

_  _  _  _  pairs. 

170,  000 

Cloth.  ...  .  . 

.  _ _ _  vards 

300,  000 

Trousers  _  _ 

.pairs  . 

175,  000 

DieSel  oil 

gallons 

700,  000 

Underwear  . 

sets. 

200,  000 

Meat  and  fish  ._  . 

.  pounds 

4,  000,  000 

Fruit _ 

_ _ do  . 

2,  000,  000 

Beverages 

.  .  do _ 

1,  000,  000 

Bread 

do  .. 

500,  000 

Eggs - 

.  .  ...  dozen. 

700,  000 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Our  ether  allies  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  provide  reverse  lend-lease  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  to  American  forces  on  the  same  scale,  nor  has  the  need  for  such 
aid  arisen.  The  territory  of  some  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  completely 
overrun  by  the  enemy.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China,  both  invaded,  have 
required  all  they  could  produce,  besides  what  we  could  send  them,  for  fighting 
the  invaders  on  their  soil.  Still  others  of  the  United  Nations  are  too  far  from 
the  fighting  fronts  for  the  need  to  have  aiisen  to  supply  American  forces.  Never¬ 
theless,  each  of  our  allies  is  providing  us  with  reverse  lend-lease  aid  in  accordance 
with  its  resources  and  our  needs. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  pays  as  reverse  lend-lease  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  local  procured  supplies  for  American  forces  in  Surinam  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  West  Indies.  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  American  forces  are  receiving  bar¬ 
racks,  transportation,  and  supplies  and  services  as  reverse  lend-lease.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  has  provided  reverse  lend-lease  aid 
estimated  at  about  $30,000,000  to  our  troops  in  French  North  and  West  Africa, 
in  addition  to  aid  furnished  in  New  Caledonia  and  Equatorial  Africa.  This 
has  consisted  primarily  of  transportation  services  and  assistance  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  bases  needed  by  our  armed  forces.  But  it  also  includes  millions  of  pounds 
of  food  grown  in  French  North  and  West  Africa  and  furnished  to  our  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  ship  stores,  repairs,  and  other  services  to  United 
States  vessels  in  Soviet  ports.  China  insisted  on  turning  over  without  cost  to 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Army  Air  Force  the  28  surviving  P-40  planes  of 
the  one  hundred  used  by  the  Flying  Tigers.  These  planes  were  originally  pur¬ 
chased  for  cash  by  the  Chinese  Government  from  the  Lmited  States. 
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Senator  McKellar.  I  think  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  the 
Senators,  at  any  rate.  Is  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen  want  to 
say?  Mr.  Crowley,  is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Crowley.  No.  Mr.  Pierson  is  here  and  will  speak  to  you. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  LEE  PIERSON,  PRESIDENT 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Pierson,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  Pierson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  My  name  is  Warren 
Lee  Pierson.  I  am  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  am 
appearing  with  Mr.  Crowley  for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Our 
request  is  for  an  allocation  out  of  our  earnings,  not  a  straight  appro¬ 
priation. 

AMOUNT  OF  EARNINGS  LAST  YEAR 

Senator  McKellar.  What  are  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Our  earnings  for  the  last  year  were  $7,635,000. 

AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE  REQUESTED  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  would  like  to  have  the  amount  of  $32,200, 
which  was  taken  off  by  the  House,  reinstated. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  was  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Pierson.  There  apparently  was  no  reason;  I  believe  it  was 
done  under  a  misapprehension. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  reason  for  asking  that  it  be 
restored? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  are  doing  more  work  this  year  than  we  were 
last  year  and  require  the  additional  personnel  which  this  amount 
will  pay. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  amount  involved  is  $32,000? 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  is  $32,200  additional;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Go  ahead  and  explain  it. 

Senator  Holman.  Do  your  earnings  go  into  the  United  States 
Treasury,  or  do  they  go  into  a  revolving  fund? 

AMOUNT  OF  OUTSTANDING  LOANS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  ACTIVE  COMMIT¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  Pierson.  They  go  into  a  revolving  fund,  but  our  total  loans 
are  held  to  a  fixed  amount,  $700,000,000.  At  the  present  time,  our 
outstanding  loans  are  $220,626,000.  We  have  on  our  books  active 
commitments  of  $398,400,000. 

Senator  Gurney.  In  addition  to  what  is  actually  loaned? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  addition  to  what  you  have  actually  loaned? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  will  that  run  it  up? 

Mr.  Pierson.  To  $619,026,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  a  limitation  of  $700,000,000? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Bridges.  What  part  of  those  loans  do  you  think  are  good 
or  will  be  paid  in  full? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Well,  I  think  they  are  all  good,  but  any  losses  which 
I  could  anticipate  will  be  far  exceeded  by  our  earnings  to  date. 

Senator  Holman.  Is  that  tiue  of  your  past  history? 

TOTAL  EARNINGS  TO  DATE 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes,  sir.  To  date  our  earnings  have  been  $33,963,000 
as  of  June  6,  1944. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  been  in  existence  since  1934;  we  have  been 
operating  actively  since  1936. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  8  years? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  earned  $33,000,000? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes,  sir. 

AMOUNT  OF  DIVIDENDS  PAID  AND  AMOUNT  OF  RESERVES 

Mr.  Crowley.  How  much  of  a  reserve  have  you  built  up  during 
that  period? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  paid  dividends  on  our  preferred  stock  in 
excess  of  $13,000,000  and  have  $20,000,000  reserves. 

Mr.  Crowley.  That  preferred  stock  is  owned  by  the  R.  F.  C.? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  other  words,  it  is  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  So  you  have  made  $20,000,000  to  absorb  your  losses? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Do  you  think  your  losses  will  be  less  than  $20,- 

000,000? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes.  I  think  our  losses  will  be  substantially  less 
than  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  Your  gross  earnings  stand  at  $33,000,000? 

Mr.  Pierson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Bridges.  In  other  words,  you  consider  yourself  a  going, 
solvent  concern? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Very  much  so. 

NATURE  OF  LOANS  MADE 

Senator  McKellar.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  nature  of  most 
of  your  loans? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Most  of  our  loans  cover  the  export  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States,  such  as  electric  power  plants,  machinery, 
locomotives,  cars  and  similar  items. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Pierson.  All  foreign,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bridges.  Give  us  an  illustration  of  how  it  works,  Mr. 
Pierson.  Suppose  you  take  a  typical  loan.  How  does  it  work? 
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RIO  NEGRO  PROJECT  IN  URUGUAY 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  will  take  one  of  the  more  recent  ones,  the  Rio 
Negro  project,  in  Uruguay.  That  was  a  plant  started  by  the  Germans 
about  7  years  ago.  They  built  a  dam  and  were  going  to  install  the 
equipment.  In  about  1941,  we  induced  the  company  to  get  rid  of 
the  German  contract  when  the  dam  was  completed  and  to  acquire 
equipment  in  the  United  States.  Five  of  the  leading  electrical  com¬ 
panies  came  to  us  to  get  a  commitment  for  the  loan,  and  with  the 
proceeds  of  that  they  are  supplying  generating  equipment,  as  well  as 
transmission  lines  from  the  dam  to  the  capital,  Montevideo. 

Senator  McKellar.  When  Avill  it  be  finished? 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  will  be  finished  a  year  from  July. 

Senator  Holman.  I  do  not  understand  that,  because  at  the  very 
time  the  Government  was,  on  account  of  priorities,  curtailing  and 
voiding  authorizations  of  the  Congress  to  complete  hydroelectric 
plants  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Pierson.  This  was  started  before  the  war,  Senator. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  what  year  was  it  started? 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  was  started  in  1941 .  Our  loan  agreement  provided 
that  only  one  of  four  hydroelectric  units  could  be  acquired  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  That  one  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  capital, 
Montevideo,  from  blacking  out  entirely.  Furthermore,  due  to  short 
tonnage  Uruguay  was  unable  to  import  coal  or  oil  for  its  steam  plants. 

BASIS  FOR  MAKING  LOANS 

Senator  Bridges.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  considerations  in  mak¬ 
ing  loans?  What  do  you  have  to  be  in  order  to  get  a  loan  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Well,  you  have  to  have  a  proposition  which,  in  our 
opinion,  will  assist  the  sale  of  United  States  merchandise  and  help  our 
relations  with  the  country  involved. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  mean,  do  you  predicate  your  loan  on  whether  or 
not  it  would  result  in  something  favorable  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Unless  we  think  it  is  something  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  we  will  not  do  it. 

TERM  OF  LONGEST  LOAN 

Senator  Bridges.  For  how  long  do  you  commit  yourself?  For  how 
long  a  time  are  these  loans?  Suppose  you  stopped  making  loans 
today.  How  long  would  this  bank  be  in  business? 

Mr.  Pierson.  The  longest  loan  we  have  is  for  18  years,  payable  in 
installments  over  18  years. 

Sentor  McKellar.  Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  act  upon  the 
length  of  loans? 

Air.  Pierson.  No,  sir. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  LOSSES 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  losses  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  had  no  losses  to  date. 

Senator  Bridges.  How  many  of  them,  in  that  connection,  in  that 
short  time  have  come  due,  if  37ou  say  you  have  had  no  losses? 
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AMOUNT  DISBURSED  AND  AMOUNT  OF  REPAYMENTS 

Mr.  Crowley.  How  much  money  have  you  loaned,  and  how  much 
has  been  paid  back  so  far? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  actually  disbursed  $456,573,000,  and  our 
repayments  have  been  $235,946,000. 

ONE  DELINQUENT  LOAN 

Senator  Holman.  No  delinquencies? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  one  delinquent  in  the  amount  of  $178,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  expect  to  lose  out  of  that? 

51  r.  Pierson.  We  expect  to  work  it  out. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  fine  business. 

Senator  Bridges.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  have  a  tabulation  of 
all  the  countries  to  which  loans  were  made? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bridges.  May  we  have  that? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes;  in  fact,  if  I  could  leave  this  tabulation  with  the 
imderstanding  that  it  would  not  be  placed  in  the  record  but  would 
just  be  handed  to  the  committee,  it  would  be  appreciated.  It  is  a 
very  long  record,  and  we  would  prefer  not  to  make  it  public. 

Senator  Bridges.  Just  for  our  own  information  here,  why  should 
it  not  be  made  public?  What  are  the  reasons  why  it  should  not? 

Mr.  Pierson.  I  should  like  to  say  this  off  the  record. 

(Mr.  Pierson  made  a  statement  off  the  record.) 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  SET  UP  TO  AID  EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  Crowley.  Senator  Bridges,  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  set 
up,  as  you  know,  to  help  our  export  trade  and  was  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  it  would  make  loans  that  would  not  be  made  available 
through  the  commercial  banking  system.  In  other  words,  it  might  be 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Where  the  commercial  banking  system 
wants  to  participate,  Mr.  Pierson’s  organization  has  always  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  have  the  first  call  on  that  type  of  loan.  It  was  set  up 
entirely  for  helping  our  export  service. 

Senator  Bridges.  I  see. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  BANKS 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  might  be  of  interest  for  the  committee  to  know 
that  of  our  active  loans,  about  $80,000,000  of  the  amount  now  out¬ 
standing  have  been  disbursed  by  commercial  banks. 

Senator  Bridges.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  been  taken  over  by 
commercial  banks? 

Mr.  Pierson.  No;  they  are  doing  it  either  as  our  agents  or  are  par¬ 
ticipating  with  us.  They  have  handled  the  details  of  the  loans,  which 
has  been  very  useful  business  for  their  foreign  departments,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  war. 

Senator  Bridges.  In  other  words,  you  are  using  the  private  banking 
system  where  possible? 

Mr.  Pierson.  That  is  right.  We  have  only  64  people  in  the  bank, 
so  with  this  volume  of  business  we  would  either  have  to  have  a  much 
bigger  staff  or  use  private  banks. 
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PROCEDURE  IN  DETERMINING  MERITS  OF  AN  APPLICATION  FOR  A  LOAN 

Senator  Bridges.  Suppose  you  are  proceeding  to  make  a  loan  to 
X  country  for  railroad  equipment  or  for  some  particular  thing. 
How  do  you  determine  the  merits  of  the  loan,  and  how  do  you  proceed 
with  the  process  of  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Pierson.  First,  we  study  the  railroad  and  its  record,  the 
necessity  for  the  equipment,  and  the  desirability  of  selling  it,  so  far 
as  our  own  manufacturers  are  concerned. 

Senator  Bridges.  Do  you  ask  for  that,  or  do  you  send  people 
there? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  occasionally  send  people  out,  but  ordinarily  we 
get  most  of  our  information  through  the  Department  of  State,  Com¬ 
merce,  or  other  agencies  of  Government  who  have  information  re¬ 
garding  the  matter. 

Mr.  Crowley.  You  do  have  engineers  who  go  into  the  thing? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes;  we  have  engineers. 

PERSONNEL  AND  SALARIES  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  employees  did  you  say  you  have? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Sixty-four. 

Senator  Bridges.  Of  that  number,  how  many  are  located  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  Pierson.  All  of  them  with  one  exception.  We  have  had  one 
man  in  Brazil  during  the  last  several  months,  but  he  is  here  now. 
All  of  our  people  are  here  now. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  aggregate  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Pierson.  It  is  $220,480.  Mr.  Griffin  tells  me  that  that  is 
for  base  salaries  and  does  not  include  overtime.  . 

POLICY  OF  INCREASING  RESERVES 

Senator  Bridges.  Is  it  your  general  purpose,  along  the  line  that  I 
asked  here  originally  and  that  Mr.  Crowley  developed  in  his  further 
questioning  of  you,  to  constantly  increase  your  reserves,  so  that  you 
will  at  all  times  have  sufficient  funds  to  make  up  for  the  normal  losses 
you  may  expect? 

Mr.  Pierson.  That  is  right. 

INTEREST  RATES  RECEIVED  ON  LOANS  MADE 

Senator  Gurney.  You  say  you  have  a  profit  there.  What  interest 
rate  do  you  charge  on  the  loans? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Interest  rates  have  ranged  from  3.6  to  5.5  percent. 

INTEREST  RATE  PAID  TO  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Senator  Gurney.  Then,  you  get  your  money  from  the  R.  F.  C.,. 
do  you? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gurney.  What  interest  do  you  pay  them  for  the  money? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  pay  2  percent. 

Senator  Gurney.  So  your  profit  is  in  the  difference  in  interest  rates? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Plus  a  commission  in  some  cases  where  we  handle  the' 
sale  of  equipment. 
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QUESTION  AS  TO  WHETHER  LOANS  GO  TO  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISES  IN 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  OR  TO  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES  IN  THOSE 

COUNTRIES 

Senator  Bridges.  Do  these  loans  go  wholly  to  private  enterprises 
in  these  respective  countries  and  not  in  any  way  to  municipalities? 
Or  do  they  in  some  instances  go  to  municipalities? 

Mr.  Pierson.  In  some  instances  they  go  to  governments  or  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  but  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  used  for  purchases 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Bridges.  What  percentage,  for  example,  goes  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  like  municipalities?  I  mean  public  as  contrasted  to 
private. 

Mr.  Pierson.  Eighty  percent  of  that  money  would  be  used  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Of  the  loans  you  are  making,  what  percentage  is 
made  to  private  business,  and  what  percentage  is  made  for  develop¬ 
ments  by  public  bodies?  For  instance,  you  finance  a  South  American 
country  for  a  railroad  or  a  sewerage  system.  You  do  it  because  indus¬ 
tries  here  are  producing  certain  materials  and  certain  things  that  you 
want  to  help  them  sell  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Pierson.  That  is  right.  Take  a  road,  for  example.  We 
figure  that  about  70  percent  of  the  average  road  loan  would  go  for 
American  equipment,  materials,  and  services.  Our  railroad  loans 
are  entirely  utilized  in  this  country  for  equipment  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Mr.  Crowley.  I  think  that  with  priorities  the  way  they  are  now, 
a  lot  of  that  development,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  held  up;  but  as 
soon  as  we  get  through  with  the  war,  there  will  be  a  demand. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  have  a  general  statement,  not  too 
long,  that  you  might  place  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  wish  you  would,  in  order  to  give  us  an  outline. 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  made  one  for  the  House  which  is  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  it  is  already  in  the  record,  that  is  all  right; 
there  is  no  need  to  duplicate  it. 

method  of  writing  off  loans 

Senator  Bridges.  When  a  loan  is  bad,  and  you  have  built  up  this 
reserve,  is  your  set-up  such  that  you  are  going  to  -write  that  off? 
When  do  you  write  it  off?  When  do  you  take  it  off  the  reserve  and 
write  off  the  loan  as  bad? 

Mr.  Pierson.  That,  Senator  Bridges,  has  not  arisen  yet.  But  we 
are  examined  by  the  national  bank  examiners,  and  we  will  take  their 
advice  on  it. 


no  loans  written  off  to  date 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  not  written  anything  off  up  to 
date? 

Mr.  Pierson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  had  one  bad  loan? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Crowley.  lie  is  examined  just  the  same  as  a  bank  would  be 
examined.  \  The  items  are  spelled  out.  If  there  are  any  losses  there, 
they  are  put  in  the  loss  column,  just  the  same  as  they  would  be  in  a 
commercial  bank. 

BANK  BORROW  FROM  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Senator  McKellar.  You  borrow  from  the  R.  F.  C.? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  sell  stock  usually  to  the  R.  F.  C. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Yes. 

NO  REQUIREMENTS  ATTACHED  TO  A  LOAN  AS  TO  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 
TO  BE  PAID  BY  THOSE  USING  IT 

Senator  Gurney.  When  you  make  these  loans  to  South  American 
countries,  such  as  we  heard  about  here,  before  you  make  and  approve 
them  are  there  any  requirements  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  to 
salaries  and  wages  that  shall  be  paid  the  natives  to  put  in  this  equip¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Pierson.  No,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  that,  Senator, 
because  most  of  the  loan  goes  for  United  States  equipment. 

Senator  Gurney.  I  know,  but  to  install  a  railroad  or  a  road  or  a 
sewerage  system  down  there,  a  lot  of  native  labor  has  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Crowley.  Do  you  mean  the  prevailing  wage,  or  something 
like  that? 

Senator  Gurney.  That  is  right.  Do  you  have  any  requirements 
that  the  natives  receive  the  prevailing  wages  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  Pierson.  We  have  made  no  such  requirements. 

Senator  Gurney.  Absolutely  none? 

Mr.  Pierson.  Not  any. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  are  dealing  with  it  in  a  purely  business 
way  and  not  a  governmental  way? 

Mr.  Pierson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  actually  lost  no  money? 

Mr.  Pierson.  To  date,  no. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  remarkable. 

BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  CONSOLIDATION  OF  RELATED  AGENCIES  UNDER 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Crowley.  Before  I  go,  may  I  say  to  the  Senators  here  that  I 
think  under  the  Foreign.  Economic  Administration,  where  we  have 
Export-Import  Bank,  Lend-Lease,  procurement  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
economic  warfare,  export  control,  and  acquisition  of  materials  from 
abroad  all  in  one  place,  it  gives  this  Government  an  added  check  it 
did  not  have  when  they  were  carried  on  by  13  or  14  agencies.  That, 
to  my  mind,  helps  meet  the  problems  you  were  talking  about  this 
morning,  Senator  Bridges,  as  to  what  might  be  done  with  lend-lease 
goods,  surplus  materials,  and  things  like  that. 

So  you  now  have  for  the  first  time  all  foreign  expenditures  and  opera¬ 
tions,  except  military,  in  one  place.  Certainly,  I  think  there  is  a 
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lot  of  advantage  to  our  Government  as  a  result.  I  think  that  while 
there  undoubtedly  have  been  some  mistakes  and  some  abuses,  the 
kind  of  set-up  we  have  will  strengthen  our  position  in  handling  those 
things  in  the  future. 

•  Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  amT  further  questions,  gentlemen? 
If  not,  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Cox. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  JONES,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  WOOL 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Jones,  have  you  a  statement  you  wish 
to  make? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  J.  M. 
Jones.  I  am  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers’  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City.  1  have  a  short  prepared  state¬ 
ment  I  should  like  to  present,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McKellar.  Very  well,  sir. 

USE  OF  DOMESTIC  AVOOL  BA'  LTNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADAIINISTRATION 

Mr.  Jones.  The  subject  of  my  statement  is  the  use  of  domestic 
wool  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Saturday,  June  3, 
which  is  now  before  this  committee,  there  is  proA'ision  for  funds  for 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  One 
of  these  provisions  appropriates  a  specific  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  avooI  to  be  used  in  fabrics  manufactured  in  this  country 
for  the  distribution  to  the  distressed  population  of  foreign  countries. 

In  an  effort  to  preA'ent  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  from  folloAving  out  its  ex¬ 
pressed  intention  of  using  low-grade  foreign  wools  in  these  relief 
fabrics  because  they  are  cheaper  than  domestic  avooIs,  RepresentatiA*e 
Case,  of  South  Dakota,  offered  an  amendment  which  would  liaATe 
required  the  use  of  domestic  wool. 

Senator  Gurnet*.  You  say;  to  preATent  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  from  follow¬ 
ing  out  its  expressed  intention. 

Air.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gurnea*.  When  did  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  express  the  intention 
to  buy  cheap  foreign  avooI? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  Avhicli  Avas  made 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  between  the  dates  of  February  14  and  March  28, 
1944. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  read  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  does  not  happen  to  be  from  the  testimony  of  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  I  shall  read  the  first  part,  as  green  by  Congressman 
Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  and  then  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find,  upon 
referring  to  tins  testimony,  that  Avhat  appears  in  the  hearings  is  not 
what  I  had  reference  to. 
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But  in  the  Congressional  Record,  House,  for  June  3,  1944,  page 
5341,  Mr.  Cannon  spoke  of  a  latter  from  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  under  date  of  May  31,  1944,  which  says  [reading]: 

The  Government  also  has  a  stock  pile  of  domestic  wool  purchased  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coiporation  at  domestic  wool  prices  of  approximately  46  cents 
a  pound,  less  marketing  charges  of  about  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cannon  then  went  on  as  follows  [reading]: 

/ 

In  other  words,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted  and  the  wool  is  bought  from  the 
Corporation,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  get  less  wool  and  less  wool  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  stock  pile  to  relieve  the  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  producer.  If 
the  gentleman  will  modify  the  amendment,  as  suggested,  instead  of  buying 
46-cent  wool  we  will  buy  35-cent  wool,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will  get  more  wool,  and 
we  will  remove  a  larger  amount  of  the  wool  overhanging  the  market. 

The  35-cent  wool  is  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  wool. 

Senator  Gurney.  Is  the  35-cent  wool  foreign  wool? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  foreign  wool,  owned  by  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation. 

QUESTIONS  AS  TO  INTENTION  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILI¬ 
TATION  ADMINISTRATION  TO  PURCHASE  FOREIGN  WOOL 

Senator  Gurney.  The  question  I  wanted  aaswered  was  this:  You 
made  the  statement,  Mr.  Jones,  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  had  expressed  the 
intention  of  buying  foreign  wool,  and  you  have  not  yet  referred  to  any 
expression  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  to  the  expressed  intention  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have 
that  exact.  I  shall  have  to  study  this  record  and  get  it  for  you,  if  it 
is  available  in  here. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

To  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

The  writer  promised  the  Senate  subcommittee,  at  the  time  the  committee 
was  considering  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
appropriation  on  June  8,  1944,  and  at  the  request  of  Senator  Gurney,  of  South 
Dakota,  to  submit  proof  of  the  following  statement: 

“In  an  effort  to  prevent  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  from  following  out  its  expressed  inten¬ 
tion  of  using  low-grade  foreign  wools  in  these  relief  fabrics  because  they  are  cheaper 
than  domestic  wools,  Representative  Case,  of  South  Dakota,  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  required  the  use  of  domestic  wool.” 

In  proof  of  this  statement  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  statement  of  F.  Eugene  Ackerman,  textile  consultant,  executive  director 
of  American  Wool  Council,  in  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  on  March  28,  1944,  which  is 
as  follows: 

“Mr.  Ackerman.  Your  wool  grower  then  faces  this  situation:  40  percent  of 
our  wool-textile-producing  machinery  for  civilians  will  use  foreign  wool  because 
foreign  wool  is  cheaper  and  O.  P.  A.  prices  are  based  on  the  lowest  cost  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  Wool-textile  manufacturing  is  a  competitive  business,  and  the  saving  on 
foreign  wool  per  yard  is  appreciable  in  raw  materials.  As  to  the  25  percent  which 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  wants — where  they  use  any  new  wool  at  all  they  will  use  foreign 
wool.  Mr.  Konheim,  the  head  of  the  Textile  Section,  so  told  me.  He  said  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  engaged  in  a  relief  task,  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  domestic 
economy,  that  in  the  purchases  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  it  was  intended  to  buy  foreign 
wool,  bring  it  in  in  bond  and  use  it,  and  that  the  effort  to  inject  the  required  use 
of  domestic  wool  into  the  situation  was  one  of  those  panaceas  in  which  he  did 
not  believe.” 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  Jones, 

Secretary,  National  Wool  Growers  Association. 
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Mr.  Crowley.  What  we  were  getting  at  was  that  we  do  not  want 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  go  in  and  start  bailing  out  these  other  governmental 
agencies  with  our  funds  and  paying  or  absorbing  their  losses  or 
paying  exorbitant  profits.  All  we  should  have  to  do  is  pay  them  the 
market  price  in  using  up  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is  one  other  factual  question.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  statement  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  intention,  with  American  appro¬ 
priated  funds,  to  buy  foreign  wool  not  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  one  of  its  agencies. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  not  their  intention. 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  but  there  is  no  supporting  record,  as  far  as  I  know. 
There  is  a  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  3  which  quotes 
that  as  being  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.’s  intention,  but  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  not 
in  control  in  that  sense,  for  the  appropriation  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  F.  E.  A.  Then  we  have  to  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Crowley’s 
letter  that  Chairman  Cannon  referred  to  in  the  June  3  debate  on  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation. 

The  statement  Mr.  Crowley  made  was  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
F.  E.  A.,  acting  for  the  United  States  Government  on  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  to  buy  wool  out  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
stock  pile.  That  is  the  statement. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  would  that  be?  Foreign  wool,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  might  be  either  foreign  wool  or  domestic  wool  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government.  That  has  lost  its  status,  in  the 
sense  that  the  Government  owns  it. 

Senator  Holman.  May  the  witness  complete  his  statement,  and 
then  see  the  letter  that  Mr.  Crowley  made  of  record? 

Senator  McIvellar.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  WOOL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Jones.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  from  following 
out  is  expressed  intention  of  using  low-grade  foreign  wools  in  these 
relief  fabrics  because  they  are  cheaper  than  domestic  wools,  Represen¬ 
tative  Case,  of  South  Dakota,  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
required  the  use  of  domestic  wool.  He  did  this  by  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  5,  line  11,  of  the  appropriation  which  read  [reading]: 

Not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  raw  wool 
from  stock  piles  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
objected  to  this  amendment,  because  be  said  it  would  force  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  to  buy  wool  at  46  cents  a  pound,  less  handling  charges,  which 
is  the  ceiling  price  of  the  domestic  wool  bought  and  being  held  by 
C.  C.  C.  be  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crowley  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  emphasizing  that  this  would  be  the  case,  Mr.  Crowley 
sa  d  in  his  letter  that  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  owned  wool 
that  could  be  bought  at  35  cents  per  pound,  which  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
intended  to  buy.  T'  is  wool  referred  to  is  the  reserve  stock  pile  of 
Australian  wools  pure.'  ased  by  this  Government  as  an  emergency 
stock  pile,  which  is  now  being  sold  at  a  series  of  auctions  to  civilian 
buyers  and  users.  Mr.  Cannon  declared  that  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was 
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obliged  to  buy  domestic  wool  it  would  be  able  to  buy  less  wool  and  as 
a  result  “less  wool  would  be  taken  out  of  the  stock  pile  to  relieve  the 
market  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  producer.” 

After  considerable  debate,  the  Case  amendment  was  adopted,  as 
follows  [reading]: 

Not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  61,700,000 
pounds  of  raw  wool  from  stock  piles  of  the  United  States  Government  existing 
on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act. 

«””iat  this  amendment  does  is  to  practically  require  that  the 
3  used  in  relief  fabrics  manufactured  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  this 
try  be  the  foreign  wools  held  in  stock  pile  of  the  Defense  Supplies 
oration,  which  is  for  sale  at  approximately  35  cents  per  pound, 
amount  appropriated  will  buy  the  poundage  of  wool  specified 
is  price.  ,  A-  't  *  ;  -  , 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENT  AS  NOW  WRITTEN 

In  other  words,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  using  American  taxpayers’  money 
including  that  of  the  American  wool  grower,  is  creating  a  new  market 
for  foreign-grown  wool  while  it  further  limits  possible  markets  for 
our  own  domestic  wool.  Foreign  wools  produced  below  our  cost  of 
production  have  world  markets.  Domestic  wool  has  only  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  By  reducing  the  stock  pile  of  Government-owned 
foreign  wool  this  action  is  merely  advancing  the  date  of  increased 
importations  of  more  foreign  wools.  There  is  a  tremendous  surplus 
of  wool  in  Australia  for  which  we  are  the  chief  market  today,  and 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  transportation  in  the  shuttle  line  of  ships 
running  between  here  and  Australia  to  ship  all  the  wool  this  country 
can  convert  into  cloth.  As  it  is,  practically  all  of  the  civilian  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  approximately  90  percent  of  the  production  for 
the  Navy  and  25  percent  of  the  production  for  the  Army,  are  con¬ 
suming  foreign  wools.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  has  estimated  that  it  will 
require  25  percent  of  domestic  wool  textile  machinery  to  meet  its 
needs,  taking  out  of  circulation  a  quarter  of  the  Nation’s  productive 
capacity. 


PROBLEMS  FACING  DOMESTIC  WOOL  GROWERS 

Although  domestic  wool  costs  more  than  foreign  wool,  we  believe 
that  these  relief  fabrics  should  be  made  only  of  domestic  wool. 
Fabrics  made  in  Great  Britain  should  and  will  use  British  wool. 
Domestic  wool  growers  today  face  the  most  critical  problems  in 
their  history.  Their  markets  have  been  taken  from  them  by  im¬ 
ported  wool  sold  at  artificially  established  low  prices  by  foreign 
governments.  Now  those  low  prices  are  to  provide  a  new  market 
in  relief  fabrics  for  other  countries  by  our  own  Government. 

AMENDMENT  SUGGESTED  TO  REQUIRE  PURCHASE  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  you  support  an  amendment 
which  will  require  that  the  raw  wool  used  in  relief  fabrics  be  of  domes¬ 
tic  origin.  YVe  feel  that  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  by 
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amending  the  Case  amendment  as  reported  by  the  House  to  require 
that  [reading]: 

Not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  61,700,000 
pounds  of  raw  domestic  wool,  of  such  amount  of  domestic  raw  wool  as  the  fore¬ 
going  sum  shall  purchase,  from  the  stock  piles  of  the  United  States  Government, 
existing  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  the  same  as  the  amendment  sug¬ 
gested  by  Senator  O’Mahoney.  He  is  not  here,  but  he  has  suggested 
that  amendment.  In  other  words,  in  the  Case  amendment,  or 
House  amendment,  aftei  the  word  “raw”  insert  the  word  “domestic.” 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones  (reading): 

Not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  61,700,000 
pounds  of  raw  domestic  wool,  or  such  amount  of  domestic  raw  wool  as  the  fore¬ 
going  sum  shall  purchase,  from  the  stock  piles  of  the  United  States  Government, 
existing  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act. 

Y  e  further  urge  that  an  amendment  be  inserted  in  the  bill  at  the 
proper  place  which  will  require  that  any  and  all  wools  used  for  relief 
fabrics,  whether  provided  for  or  not  by  special  appropriation,  shall  be 
of  domestic  origin.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  enormous  store 
of  some  600,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  which  it  will  own  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  market  during  1944. 

AMOUNT  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL  IN  STOCK  PILE,  INCLUDING  1944  CLIP 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  on  hand  approximately  600,000,000 
pounds? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  we  will  have  available  in  1944. 

Senator  McKellar.  600,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  of  domestic  wool. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  have  we  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  present  time  the  wools  are  being  taken  off  the 
sheep  and  graded  and  appraised.  All  of  this  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Holman.  Is  there  a  meeting  of  the  minds  between  the  wool 
growers  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.?  Are  they  agreed  on  the  facts? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  I  think  you  have  two  separate  questions.  One  is 
the  facts,  and  the  other  is  the  policy  issue  that  is  involved,  based  on 
the  facts. 

Senator  Holman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  the  first  place;  there  is  nowhere  near  600,000,000 
pounds  of  domestic  wool  in  stock  pile  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  said  out  of  the  present  crop.  He  said 
there  would  be  in  1944. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  correct,  Senator.  There  are  200,000,000  pounds 
available  right  now  from  the  1943  clip,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  is  available  for  immediate  consumption. 
There  will  be  400,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  conservatively 
speaking,  from  this  year’s  domestic  clip,  which  makes  600,000,000 
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pounds  available  for  manufacture  this  year.  It  will  all  be  available 
before  very  long. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  said  in  stock  pile,  which  is  a  quite  different  thing 
from  manufacture. 

UNITED  STATES  NORMALLY  A  WOOL  IMPORTING  COUNTRY 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  domestic  clip  and  the  amount 
used  up  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  normally  or  today? 

Mr.  Cox.  Normally  or  today. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  deficient  in  this  country  normally,  but  we  have 
imported  such  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  wool  at  the  present  time  that 
it  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  Our  domestic  wool  serves  as  an  umbrella 
over  the  foreign  wool,  because  our  price  is  higher,  imports  of  foreign 
wool  continue  and  are  continuing  to  come  in  at  the  present  time 
regardless  of  the  auction  sales  being  conducted  now  by  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation. 

Mr.  Cox.  As  1  see  it  on  the  facts,  you  get  these  two  sets  of  questions. 
We  are  normally  an  importing  country  on  wool;  that  is,  we  use  up 
more  wool  than  we  produce  out  of  the  domestic  clip.  The  second  fact 
is  that  we  now  have  in  inventory  a  certain  amount  of  wool  owned  b;y 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  which  was  bought  under  certain 
circumstances.  We  have  also  a  stock  pile  owned  by  the  British 
Government  which  can  only  be  sold  under  certain  circumstances  with 
the  consent  of  this  Government.  Then,  there  are  certain  importations 
of  wool  bought  by  private  buyers  because  of  its  price. 

As  I  see  the  policy  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  F.  E.  A.  buying  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  we  have  the  question  of  the  stock  pile  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  the  question,  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  It 
is  obviously  going  to  be  sold  in  some  way,  either  by  auction  or  through 
Government  agencies  that  buy  and  sell  for  fabrication.  The  central 
issue  we  have  with  a  stock  pile  of  X  million  pounds  of  wool  is  whether 
the  Congress  wants  to  say  in  iron-bound  fashion  that  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  used  to  buy  from  the  Government  itself  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  or  the  less  expensive  wool. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  answer  that  question? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  fail  to  see  the  point  on  this.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  domestic  wool  is  an  umbrella  under  which  foreign  wools 
come  into  this  country  and  are  coming  in  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Holman,  i  do  not  understand  the  expression  “umbrella.” 

Mr.  Jones.  The  price  of  domestic  wrnol  at  the  present  time  is  from 
15  to  18  cents  a  clean  pound  higher  than  foreign  wools.  Consequently, 
foreign  wools  are  used  entirely  in  the  production  of  civilian  fabrics. 
The  Navy  is  nowr  using  about  90  percent  foreign  wTools  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  fabrics,  and  the  Army  in  its  last  large  serge  order 
permitted  25  percent  foreign  wool. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  tariff  rate  on  wool? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  tariff  rate  on  fine  wool  is  34  cents  per  clean  pound — 
clean  meaning  after  it  is  scoured. 

Senator  McKellar.  Still  it  can  be  brought  in  here  15  cents  a  pound 
cheaper? 
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BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASED  ALL  THE  WOOL  FROM  ITS  DOMINIONS 

IN  1940  AND  SOLD  IT  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE  THAN  PURCHASE  PRICE 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  In  1840  the  British  Government  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  all  of  its  dominions  to  purchase  all  the  wool.  They  then 
sold  their  wool  in  their  own  country — that  is,  to  their  own  manufac¬ 
turers  in  England — for  a  lower  price  than  they  purchased  it.  It  was 
sold  in  this  country  at  a  different  price.  We  pay  a  little  higher  price, 
or  have  paid  a  little  higher  price,  than  the  British  Government  sold 
wool  to  their  own  manufacturers. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  British  Government  bought  all  the  wool 
from  all  of  its  dominions? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  have  never  changed  that  base 
price  since  the  war  started,  but  they  have  increased  the  grower’s  price 
about  15  percent.  In.  other  words,  they  have  given  their  growers  a 
subsidy  of  15  percent,  but  have  kept  their  price  to  the  mills  the  same. 

There  is  no  place  for  this  domestic  stockpile  to  go  except  to  the 
Army.  The  Army  has  taken  a  greal  deal  of  it,  and  a  portion  has 
gone  to  the  Navy.  It  will  not  move  into  the  commercial  market. 
About  all  of  the  wool  used  for  the  manufacture  of  civilian  goods 
is  foreign  wool. 

QUESTION  IS  FROM  WHICH  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCY  THE  WOOL  FOR 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  SHOULD  BE  PURCHASED 

If  this  wool  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  taken  from  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  wool,  all  in  the  world  it  will  do  is  advance  the  date  when 
greater  imports  will  come  from  South  America  and  Australia,  and 
we  will  still  have  and  will  continue  to  build  a  domestic  stockpile 
with  no  place  for  it  to  go. 

Mr.  Cox.  But  you  are  still  up  against  the  central  policy  issue. 
I  am  not  arguing  which  way  it  ought  to  be  decided;  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  for  Congress  to  decide  as  a  matter  of  major  policy  whether  it 
wants  to  virtually  require  a  Government  agency  to  pay  a  higher  price 
to  one  Government  agency  for  wool,  than  it  can  pay  to  another 
Government  agency  for  wool.  It  may  well  be  that  we  all  agree  we 
ought  to  help  pay  American  farmers  and  wool  growers  to  the  fullest 
extent,  but  you  still  have  the  major  policy  issue  that  under  the  present 
tariff  structure  the  Army,  Navy,  and  civilian  manufacturers  of  wool 
fabrics  can  buy  wool  from  the  foreign  clip,  even  with  the  present 
tariff,  at  a  cheaper  price,  and,  therefore,  do  buy  it,  than  they  can  buy 
the  domestic  clip.  That,  Senator,  is  your  policy  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  continue  a  little  further  in  that  regard? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  go  into  the  background  of  this  whole  thing, 
and  this  pretty  well  sets  up  what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  who 
was  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  British  issue  price  of  foreign 
wools  into  this  country.  I  think  probably  we  will  find  that  the  wools 
division  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  F.  E.  A.  had  something 
to  do  with  determining  that  policy.  But  I  should  like  to  give  you  an 
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example  of  what  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  has  done  in 
regard  to  some  wools  from  outside  this  country,  just  for  illustration. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  policy  is,  and  I  think  this  might  give 
us  an  idea  so  you  could  clear  it  up. 

PURCHASE  OF  WOOL  FROM  ICELAND 

Mr.  Scheuer,  who  is  executive  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies, 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  testified  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  shall  read  just  a  portion 
of  his  testimony,  from  page  203.  Before  I  begin,  I  will  state  that  the 
Iceland  Government  asked  that  our  Government  buy  their  wool  at  89 
cents  a  pound,  but  that  was  refused  [reading]: 

The  Department  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
our  office  and  the  War  Production  Board  had  estimated  that  the  best  resale  price 
obtained  for  this  wool  would  be  48  cents  per  pound,  that  freight  and  insurance 
amounted  to  approximately  4  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the  value  of  the  wool 
f.  o.  b.  Iceland  was  therefore  some  44  cents  per  pound.  The  Department  re¬ 
quested  that  the  wool  nevertheless  be  purchased  f.  o.  b.  Reykjavik  at  60  cents 
per  pound  “in  fulfillment  of  our  commitments  and  for  political  reasons.” 

Then,  this  wool  was  purchased.  It  cost  our  Government  about 
$2,000,000.  You  wonder,  then,  what  is  the  policy?  They  purchased 
this  wool  from  Iceland  at  a  price  much  higher  than  they  could  ever 
expect  to  get  for  it.  They  imported  it  into  this  country  and  sold  it  in 
competition  with  other  wools.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  also. 

REASON  FOR  ACCUMULATING  A  STOCK  PILE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  I  can  answer  what  the  policy  considerations  are. 
In  the  first  place,  when  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  bought  the 
original  stock  pile  of  wool,  we  had  an  emergency  situation.  Nobody 
knew  whether  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  going  to  be  captured 
by  the  Japanese  or  not. 

The  second  question  at  the  time  was  that  we  were  using  more  wool 
in  this  country  than  we  produced.  When  they  found  out  that  the 
circumstances,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  and  the  War  Production  Board,  had  changed 
so  that  the}7  knew  we  had  adequate  supplies  and  that  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  or  other  sources  would  be 
cut  off.  they  stopped  buying  for  the  stock  pile. 

I  think  one  of  the  issues  here  is  what  happened  in  terms  of  the 
over-all  Government  position  to  wool  that  was  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  in  relationship  to  what  you 
want  F.  E.  A.  to  do  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

REASON  FOR  PURCHASES  IN  ICELAND 

The  second  point  is  that  Iceland  was  a  completely  different  problem. 
At  the  time  we  took  over  Iceland  the  President  made  certain  commit¬ 
ments  to  Iceland  that  we  would  exercise  every  effort  to  see  that  her 
economic  situation  was  kept  on  an  even  keel,  as  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo 
for  letting  us  enter  the  country  and  letting  us  have  troops  there, 
the  base  being  important  in  keeping  it  away  from  the  Germans  and 
in  connection  with  military  operations  later  to  be  conducted  in 
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western  Europe.  When  the  economic  situation  changed,  we  stopped 
buying  their  wool  or  other  supplies.  When  the  economic  condition 
was  bad,  we  bought  those  things,  and  that  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  and  the  President.  The  amount 
of  wool  we  bought  from  Iceland  was  not  significant  in  terms  of  the 
over-all  American  supply  situation.  What  happens  to  the  Defense 
Supplies  stock  in  terms  of  Government  effects  if  it  cannot  be  sold 
for  any  purpose? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  can  be  sold  for  a  purpose  and  is  being  sold  for  a  pur¬ 
pose.  I  think  they  are  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  auction,  and  it  is 
going  out  in  very  good  order  and  will  be  disposed  of  quite  rapidly.  In 
other  words,  the  sale  of  D.  F.  C.  wool  is  now  having  a  tendency  to 
hold  back  further  importation  of  foreign  wools  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about  on  Defense  Supplies  wools,  because  it 
is  moving  into  consumption.  But  domestic  wool  is  not  and  will  not 
at  the  difference  in  price. 

Mr.  Cox.  If  these  stocks  are  disposed  of,  F.  E.  A.,  if  it  buys  wool 
will  buy  the  domestic  clip.  We  have  stated  we  will  not  buy  wool 
abroad.  Until  you  reduce  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  stock 
pile,  either  by  sale  through  auction  or  by  purchase  through  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  do  you  not  always  have  it  hanging  over  the  market? 
Is  not  the  problem  to  reduce  it,  in  that  it  will  not  increase  importation? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  theory,  and  that  is  the  thing  they  are 
attempting  to  do  and  they  are  doing.  Imports  are  not  coming  in  now 
quite  as  heavily  as  they  did  before  that  time. 

In  answer  to  your  statement  if  the  D.  F.  C.  wool  is  all  sold  F.  E.  A. 
will  buy  domestic  wool.  There  is  plenty  of  wool  available  in  the  hands 
of  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  WThy  not  buy  domestic  wool  now? 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  amount  of  our  supply  from 
Iceland  now? 

Mr.  Cox.  None.  We  are  not  buying  any  wool  from  Iceland  now. 

MOST  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL  IS  OWNED  BY  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

Senator  Holman.  You  used  the  expression  “stock  pile  of  domestic 
wool.”  Did  you  mean  a  Government-owned  stock  pile,  or  did  you 
mean  an  accumulation  in  warehouses  and  owned  by  private  parties? 

Mr.  Cox.  Senator,  largely  the  condition  today  is  that  most  of  the 
domestic  wool  is  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
There  is,  I  think,  some  free  wool  still  around.  But  we  have  issued 
an  amendment  which  will  provide  that  the  person  who  owns  that  free 
wool  may  sell  it  to  the  Government  agency. 

Senator  Holman.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  good  American  policy  to  use 
American-produced  wool  as  long  as  wool  is  available  and  conditions 
are  equitable  to  the  Government.  But  if  our  stock  piles  are  made  up 
originally — Government-owned  stock  piles,  I  am  talking  about — 
largely  from  imported  wools,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  uses 
wools  from  the  Government  stock  piles,  we  are  just  going  to  stymie 
the  movement  of  domestic  wools,  and  while  we  use  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  stock  piles,  we  will  be  replenishing  them  from  foreign 
sources.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  very  clear  thinking  on  the  whole  thing.  The 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  may  not  purchase  more  foreign  wools. 
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That  is  not  important.  Commercial  interests  will  continue  to  import 
foreign  wools  and  will  continue  to  use  foreign  wools. 

Mr.  Cox.  But  do  you  not  have  the  same  effect  if  private  buyers 
buy  and  sell  out  of  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  stock  pile? 

Air.  Jones.  The  same  effect  upon  what? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  same  effect  upon  importations. 

Air.  Jones.  The  same  effect  as  if  you  did  import  it? 

Air.  Cox.  If  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  offers  for  auction  a 
million  pounds  of  Australian  wool  which  is  Government-owned,  that 
means  that  a  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  is  not  bought. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true.  Commercial  interests  are  not  buying 
domestic  wool  anyway  except  to  supply  Army  needs.  They  are  not 
using  anything  for  civilian  fabrics.  There  is  no  sale  for  it  otherwise. 

Air.  Cox.  But  it  has  the  same  effect,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  nonuse 
of  domestic  wool  whether  the  Government  buys  it  at  a  cheaper  price 
out  of  the  Government-owned  stock  pile  or  producers  buy  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  but  Secretary  Jones  has  definitely  told  us  that 
there  will  be  no  more  wool  added  to  the  Defense  Supplies  wool.  So 
we  are  not  worried  about  the  Government  taking  any  more  foreign 
wool.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  Government  disposing  of  its  foreign- 
owned  wool  at  auction,  for  it  just  keeps  out  that  much  more  imported 
wool.  But  if  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  uses  part  of  that  supply  of  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation,  it  will  just  hasten  the  period  or  day  when  fur¬ 
ther  commercial  importations  of  foreign  wool  will  come  under  the 
umbrella  of  domestic  wool. 

USE  OF  SURPLUSES  OF  DOMESTIC  COMMODITIES 

As  American  taxpayers,  we  feel  that  as  long  as  we  have  surpluses 
of  domestic  commodities,  we  should  be  entitled  to  use  them  where  they 
do  the  most  good. 

Air.  Cox.  I  still  do  not  see  where  the  R.  F.  C.,  through  one  of  its 
corporations,  having  for  particular  reasons  bought  and  built  up  the 
stock  pile  made  up  of  foreign  wool — it  has  got  the  stock  pile  now — if 
it  is  put  out  at  public  auction  and  a  manufacturer  of  clothing,  whether 
for  the  Army  or  anybody  else,  buys  it,  that  means  to  that  extent  he 
does  not  buy  domestic  wool. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  correct. 

Air.  Cox.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  nonpurchase  of 
domestic  wool  as  it  would  if  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
V.  N.  R.  R.  A.  bought  from  another  Government  agency.  As  to  the 
effect  on  the  ordinary  private  buyers,  I  would  think  it  would  be  fairly 
Difficult  to  measure,  because  importations,  I  should  think,  would  be 
dependent  on  a  lot  of  factors.  One  would  be  the  price,  another  would 
he  the  shipping,  another  would  be  the  tariff  policy  and  what  the 
Government  policy  was  on  importations. 

Air.  Jones.  Well,  only  actual  experience.  If  importations  are  still 
being  made,  it  must  be  financially  profitable  to  import.  But  the 
question  you  and  I  dn  not  see  alike  on  is  the  fact  that  the  quicker  we 
reduce  Dexense  Supplies  Corporation  wool  that  we  have  on  hand,  the 
quicker  commercial  imports  of  foreign  wool  will  come  in,  and  domestic 
stock  piles  continue  to  grow  as  the  seasons  change. 
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AMOUNT  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL  DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  CORPORATION  OWNS 

Senator  Gurney.  For  the  record,  could  you  state  how  much  foreign 
wool  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  owns  in  its  stock  pile  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  would  be  a  little  difficult.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures.  It  was  330,000,000  pounds  to  start  with,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  reduced  to  about  220,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  still 
remaining.  They  are  holding  auctions,  and  have  announced  dates 
for  continuing  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  read  those  figures  into  the  record.  His  figures  are 
just  about  what  we  gave  as  the  figures  to  date. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 
Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Holman.  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  either 
Senator  Thomas  or  Senator  Robertson  would  like  to  make  any  com¬ 
ment? 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  either  of  you  gentlemen  want  to  ask  any 
questions? 

Senator  Robertson.  No.  I  think  Mr.  Jones  has  covered  the  situa¬ 
tion  very  fully. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  you  have  the  picture  as  the  wool  growers 
of  the  West  see  it.  They  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Jones’  position,  and 
they  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  sale  of  this  wool  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in 
the  way  it  is  proposed  by  the  Department  to  handle  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  right,  Mr.  Jones;  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LLOYD  PF.INCE,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Senator  McKellar.  Please  state  your  name  and  whom  you  repre¬ 
sent,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  record. 

Mr.  Prince.  My  name  is  Lloyd  Prince.  I  am  representing  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  am  appearing  in  place  of 
Mr.  Ogg  today,  who  was  originally  scheduled  to  testify  for  us. 

Senator  Holman.  Tell  us  something  about  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration.  Is  it  a  farm  bureau,  a  Government  agency,  or  is  it  an  agricul¬ 
tural  society,  or  what  is  its  function? 

Mr.  Prince.  It  is  not  a  Government  agency.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  an  organization  of  700,000  farmers  representing 
that  number  of  farm  families.  It  is  a  federation  of  State  farm  bureaus. 
The  State  farm  bureaus  are  federations  of  county  farm  bureaus.  I 
might  probably  explain  it  better  by  saying  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  in  a  sense  the  farmers’  trade  association. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  supporting  the  principle 
enunciated  in  Mr.  Jones’  statement. 

USE  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

At  their  quarterly  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  unanimously 
agreed  to  support  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States  in  their 
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demand  that  domestic  wool  be  used  in  the  processing  or  manufacture 
of  any  woolen  textiles,  fabrics,  or  garments  exported  from  this  country 
or  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  under  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program. 

We  believe  that  our  domestic  wool  growers  are  justifiably  alarmed 
over  the  enormous  surpluses  of  wool,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  that 
are  piling  up  in  this  country  to  jeopardize  the  domestic  market  in  the 
post-war  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  that  this  country 
seems  to  have  become  the  dumping  ground  for  the  world’s  wool 
surpluses.  Under  present  conditions,  foreign  wool  is  being  used 
entirely  to  fill  our  civilian  needs  and  some  of  our  Government  needs, 
and  our  domestic  wool  today  has  no  consumptive  outlet  except 
through  United  States  Army  purchases  and  a  small  supply  being 
taken  by  the  Navy.  If  this  is  the  situation  in  a  period  of  unprece¬ 
dented  war  prosperity,  what  will  be  the  situation  after  the  war? 

Today  the  farmers  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
giving  up  many  things  in  order  that  vitally  needed  supplies  may  be 
dispatched  to  our  allies  and  friends  abroad.  We  are  dividing  up 
some  commodities  that  are  extremely  scarce.  Surely,  as  long  as  we 
are  called  upon  to  share  our  scarcities  we  should  also  be  permitted 
to  share  our  surpluses.  And  certainly  as  long  as  our  taxpayers  are 
footing  the  bill  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  and 
destitute  peoples  of  the  world,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  insist  that 
we  give  priority  to  surplus  American  goods  in  the  filling  of  this  huge 
humanitarian  order. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen? 

(No  response.) 

Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to  say? 

Mr.  Prince.  No;  I  do  not  think  of  anything  further,  Senator. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 
The  hearing  is  concluded. 

•  (The  following  information  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the 
record:)  ^ 
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(Whereupon,  at  3:30  p.  m.,  Thursday,  June  8,  1944,  the  hearing 
on  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  appropriation  bill,  1945, 
was  concluded.) 
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78th  Congress  ) 

2d  Session  ) 


SENATE 


Calendar  No.  977 

j  Report 
1  No.  961 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
1945— INCLUDING  DEFENSE  AID  (LEND-LEASE)  AND  PARTICIPA¬ 
TION  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF 
AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 


June  12  (legislative  day  May  9),  1944. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  McKellar,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4937] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4937)  making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease),  for 
the  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  report  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments  and  present  herewith  information  relative  to 


the  changes  made: 

Amount  of  bill  as  passed  House _ $3,  920,  070,  000 

Increase  by  Senate _  500,  000 


Amount  of  bill  as  reported  to  Senate _  3,  920,  570,  000 


Amount  of  estimates  for  1945 _  3,  921,  451,  000 

Amount  of  appropriations  for  1944 _  6,  320,  243,  020 

The  bill  as  reported  to  Senate: 

Under  the  appropriations  for  1944 _ _  2,  399,  673,  020 

Under  the  estimates  for  1945 _  881,  000 


The  changes  in  the  amounts  of  the  House  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee  are  as  follows: 

Increases  and  Limitations 

Title  II — United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

It  is  recommended  by  the  committee  that  the  following  provision 
in  the  bill  relative  to  the  purchase  of  wool  and  cotton  for  the  United 


2  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATION,  1945 


Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  be  stricken  from 
the  bill: 

not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  sixty-one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  raw  wool  from  stock  piles  of  the  United  States 
Government  existing  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  and  $43,200,000  shall 
be  available  for  procurement  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  bales  of  cotton  now  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

and  the  following  language  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

not  to  exceed  $21 ,700,000  shall  be  available  for  'procurement  of  sixty-one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  domestic  raw  wool,  or  such  amount  of  domestic 
raw  wool  as  the  foregoing  sum  will  purchase,  from  stock  piles  of  the  United  States 
Government  existing  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  and  $^3, 200, 000  shall 
be  available  for  procurement  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
bales  of  domestic  cotton,  or  such  amount  of  domestic  cotton  as  the  foregoing  sum  will 
purchase,  now  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

The  Senate  language  limits  the  purchases  to  domestic  raw  wool 
and  cotton. 


Title  III — Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Foreign  Economic  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses _  $500,  000 

It  is  recommended  by  the  committee  that  the  salary 
of  the  Administrator  be  fixed  at  $15,000  per  annum 
in  lieu  of  .$10,000  per  annum,  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  amount  available 
for  payment  or  reimbursement  to  employees  for 
emergency  or  extraordinary  expenses  in  connection 
with  operations  in  foreign  countries  be  increased  from 
$50,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  to  $100,000. 

Export-Import  Bank: 

It  is  recommended  by  the  committee  that  the  amount 
made  available  to  the  Bank  from  its  funds  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  be  increased  from  $325,000,  as  proposed 
bv  the  House,  to  $357,200. 


Total  increase _  500,  000 

Amount  of  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate _  3,  920,  570,  000 
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78th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  4937 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  12  (legislative  day,  May  9),  1944 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McIvellar  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4937)  making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) , 
for  the  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
for  the  fiscal  }^ear  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely:  Under  title 
II,  on  page  7,  after  line  8,  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  by 

2  section  201  of  this  title,  any  supplies,  services,  or  funds 

3  available  for  disposition  or  expenditure  b}^  the  President 

4  under  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 

5  411-419) ,  and  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  may  be  disposed 

6  of  or  expended  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions 


6-12-44 - CC 


2 


1  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944,  without  reimbursement  of 

2  the  appropriations  from  which  such  supplies  or  services 

3  were  procured  or  such  funds  were  provided:  Provided, 

4  That  the  supplies,  services,  and  funds  disposed  of  or  ex- 

5  pended  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 

6  a  total  value,  as  determined  under  regulations  to  he  approved 

7  by  the  President  of  $350,000,000  and  shall  be  charged  to 

8  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  said  Act  of 

9  March  28,  1944:  Provided  further,  That  the  authority 

10  granted  by  this  section  shall  not  become  effective  until  the 

11  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  have  issued  a  certifi- 

12  cation  that  the  state  of  the  war  permits  the  exercise  of  such 

13  authority  and  the  utilization  of  lend-lease  supplies,  services, 

14  or  funds  for  the  purposes  of  section  201  of  this  title;  and 

15  after  such  certification  such  utilization  shall  be  upon  the 

16  determination  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic 

17  Administration. 
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1944  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  5829 


deep  from  the  Industrial  Canal,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  eastward  to  a  point  at  or 
neStf  the  Mississippi  Sound  mouth  of  the 
Rig<Hets,  to  the  40-foot  contour  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Government  light  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Chandeleur 
Islands. 

Second.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  13,  memorializing  the  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles,  Administrator,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Jones,  Administrator,  War  Food 
Administration,  to  immediately  revise 
price  ceilings  on  farm  products  to  com¬ 
ply  with  provisions  of  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942  and  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  of  Congress'  in  establishing 
the  act;  unless  such  steps  are  taken  im¬ 
mediately  memorializing  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  this  State  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  safeguard  farmers 
and  other  citizens  against  such  malad¬ 
ministration  of  the  act  when  price-con¬ 
trol  legislation  is  extended. 

Third.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  15,  memorializing  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  remove  ceiling  prices 
from  sales  of  raw  furs. 

Fourth.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  22,  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  aluminum  plant 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  operated  for  the 
Defense  Riant  Corporation  by  the  Alu¬ 
minum  Co.  of  America. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore/  Without  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  will  be  re¬ 
ceived,  appropriately  referred,  and, 
unddr  the  rule,  printed  in  the  Record. 

To  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8 
Concurrent  Resolution  approving  the  con¬ 
struction  by  the  United  States  of  a  per¬ 
manent  deep  draft  channel  40  feet  deep 
from  the  Industrial  Canal,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  eastward  to  a  point  at  or  near  the 
Mississippi  Sound  mouth  of  the  Rigolets, 
to  the  40-foot  contour  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Government  light  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands 
Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  resolution  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
adopted  April  19,  1943,  a  request  to  review 
previous  reports  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  any  modification  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  contained  therein  is  advisable  at  this 
time,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  and  cost  of  providing  an  emergency 
outlet  from  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  defense  and  general  com¬ 
merce  by  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  permanent  deep  draft  channel  40  feet 
deep,  or  such  lesser  depth  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  to  be  an  economical  ship  channel 
from  the  Industrial  Canal,  New  Orleans,  La., 
eastward  along  the  authorized  route  of  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  to  a  point  at  or  near 
the  Mississippi  Sound  mouth  of  the  Rigolets, 
thence  to  the  40-foot  contour  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Government  light  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  and 
the  district  engineer  is  now  taking  testimony 
to  report  on  this  resolution;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans  is  an  agency  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  created  by  Act  No.  70  of 
1896  of  .the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  among  the  duties  delegated  by 
the  general  assembly  to  the  board  is ;  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners  to 
examine  and  investigate  all  questions  relating 


to  the  interest  of  the  Port  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  *  *  and 

Whereas  acting  under  the  above  directive, 
the  Board  has  caused  to  be  made  a  thorough 
study  of  port  conditions,  its  status  as  a  port, 
its  abilities  and  possibilities  of  better  serving 
the  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  in  the  post¬ 
war  period,  particularly  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  and  finds  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objectives,  the  definite  need  for  a 'deep, 
safe  and  dependable  access  channel  to 'the 
sea,  which  the  board  of  port  commissioners 
believes  should  be  dredged  from  a  point  on 
the  Industrial  Canal,  utilizing  that  portion 
of  the  new  link  in  the  Intracoastal  Water¬ 
way  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  Micheaud 
Canal,  and  then  extending  to  deep  water  in 
the  Gulf  at  or  near  the  Chandeleur  Islands, 
and  that  the  channel  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  40-foot  depth  and  a  minimum  of 
700-foot  bottom  width;  and 

Whereas  a  40 -foot  tidewater  access  chan¬ 
nel  to  the  sea  should  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible  as  its  construction  would  aid  in 
the  national  defense  and  would  furnish  to 
the  Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  the 
Army,  tidewater  facilities  and  an  access  to 
the  sea  not  now  available;  and 

Whereas  large  naval  vessels  seldom  enter 
the  Mississippi  River,  because  entrance  and 
departure  through  existing  channels  entails 
a  great  risk;  and 

Whereas  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  a /modern  navy  yard  grav¬ 
ing  docks  and  other  facilities  in  keeping  with 
the  port’s  strategic  location,  is  attributable 
to  lack  of  tidewater  facilities  and  safe  and 
dependable  access  channels  to  the  sea;  and 

Whereas  the  extent  to  which  the  Navy  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  are  using  the  pres¬ 
ent  tidewater  facilities  of  the  Industrial 
Canal,  and  of  the  tidewater  canal  specifically 
dredged  for  the  use  of  Higgins  Industries, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  tidewater 
facilities  in  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  construction,  conditioning, 
and  repair  of  Navy  and  maritime  equipment 
now  in  process  on  these  tidewater  locations 
is  limited  in  size  and  in  scope,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  passing  through  a  vulnerable 
lock  and  the  lack  of  a  40-foot  channel  to 
the  sea;  and 

Whereas  facilties  of  the  ports  on  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts  are  taxed  beyond  their 
capacity  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  the  west-coast  ports  will  be  kept  for 
military  purposes  almost  exclusively,  New 
Orleans  is  the  only  port  available  for  the 
concentration  of  the  Nation's  commerce; 
and 

Whereas  barge  traffic  on  the  Mississippi 
River  has  increased  manyfold  in  recent  years 
and  the  use  of  this  waterway,  together  with 
the  numerous  railroads  serving  New  Orleans, 
makes  this  port  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  industrial  empire  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  and 

Where  the  port  of  New  Orleans  has  met 
it  responsibilities  in  the  past  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  so  in  the  future  if  provision  is 
made  at  all  times  for  accommodating  the 
largest  and  most  modern  ships;  and 

Whereas  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
river  frontage  and  the  necessity  for  still 
further  expansion  made  necessary,  two 
decades  ago,  the  construction  of  the  Inner 
Harbor  Industrial  Canal  along  whose  banks 
there  have  been  already  built  extensive  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  and  public  docks 
and  along  which  it  is  planned  to  locate 
future  extensions  of  the  public  dock  system; 
and 

Whereas  vessels  now  visiting  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  must  traverse  either  South  or 
Southwest  Passes;  the  width  of  the  jettied 
channel  at  South  Pass  having  been  fixed 
65  years  ago  and  being  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  large  modern  vessels;  and 
the  decline  in  the  discharge  of  Southwest 
Pass  having  made  It  impracticable  to  secure 


a  channel  of  the  full  width  and  depth  ad¬ 
vocated  more  than  45  years  ago;  and 

Whereas  a  permanent  and  stable  tidewater 
ship  channel  from  the  inner  harbor  at  New 
Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  be  exca¬ 
vated  and  maintained  at  a  reasonable  and 
justifiable  cost  without  encountering  un¬ 
usual  or  difficult  problems,  it  being  entirely 
practicable  to  dig  that  channel  wide  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
largest  vessels  now  desiring  to  use  this  port 
and  to  subsequently  deepen  and  widen  such 
channel  whenever  the  need  for  such  improve¬ 
ment  arises;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  have  planned  for  the 
greater  industrialization  of  the  State  and 
the  city,  to  the  end  that  the  income  of  its 
citizens  be  put  on  a  basis  of  fair  comparison 
with  citizens  of  other  States;  and 

Whereas  this  project  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  labor  organizations,  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  C.  I.  O.,  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  New  Orleans  Steamship  Associa¬ 
tion,  ship  owners  and  operators,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  civic  and  trade  bodies  throughout 
the  Mississippi  Valley;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  such  a  rhannel 
would  provide  employment  for  thousands 
during  the  war  and  the  post-war  period;  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  its  production  of  minerals 
and  chemicals,  varied  and  in  quantity,  its 
forest  and  agricultural  products  are  of  re¬ 
spectable  importance  and  subject  to  greater 
expansion;  and 

Whereas  the  State  ranks  h.gh  as  a  producer 
of  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  the  proximity  of 
producing  wells  to  the  site  of  the  new  pro¬ 
posed  tidewater  channel  offers  to  industries 
desiring  tidewater  locations,  fuel  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost;  and 
Whereas  the  construction  of  this  tidewater 
channel  to  the  sea,  as  proposed,  would  permit 
the  development  of  a  large  area  of  land  now 
practically  valueless  into  an  industrial  cen¬ 
ter,  the  excavated  material  obtained  from 
dredging  of  this  channel  and  the  connecting 
slips  and  laterals  should  be  used  for  raising 
the  adjoining  marshland  to  usable  elevation; 
and 

Whereas  the  wharves  and  docks  of  concrete 
construction,  shipside  warehouses,  and  the 
much-needed  foreign-trade  zone,  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  all  descriptions  requiring  tidewater 
locations,  would  be  located  on  the  banks  of 
this  channel  and  its  slips  and  laterals;  and 
Whereas  the  wharves  and  docks  constructed 
on  tidewater  elevation  would  be  at  least  12 
feet  below  those  now  on  the  river  front,  thus 
providing  tidewater  level  from  which  water 
craft  could  be  loaded  and  unloaded  without 
adjustment  to  the  varying  elevation  in  the 
river  of  20  feet  or  more;  and 

Whereas  the  wharves,  docks,  warehouses, 
and  other  facilities  constructed  in  this  tide¬ 
water  area  would  not  be  subject  to  sliding  or 
caving  banks,  as  is  the  case  on  the  river;  and 
Whereas  all  these  facilities  to  be  served  by 
a  system  of  railroad  tracks  and  modern  high¬ 
ways;  and 

Whereas  the  eventual  construction  and  use 
of  this  tidewater  port,  made  possible  by  a 
40-foot  channel  to  sea,  coupled  with  the 
reduction  in  ocean  freight  rates  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  larger  and  deeper-draft 
cargo  carriers,  would  result  in  almost  un¬ 
believable  economies,  which  would  bring 
about  a  saving  throughout  the  entire  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  and  prosperity  for  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana 
through  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
port’s  business:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
( the  hcn^e  of  representatives  and  senate 
concurring) ,  That  this  legislature  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  approving  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  by  the  United  States  of  a  permanent 
deep-draft  channel  40  feet  deep  from  the 
Industrial  Canal,  New  Orleans,  La.,  eastward 
to  a  point  at  or  near  the  Mississippi  Sound 
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mouth  of  the  Rigolets,  thence  to  the  40-foot 
contour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Government 
ligfat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Chandeleur  Islands,  according  to  plans  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
be,  ante  he  is  hereby,  empowered,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,' for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assist¬ 
ing  and  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  obtaining  and  completion  of 
this  project,  to  authorize  any  one  or  more  of 
the  several  departments  of  state  to  grant  the 
use  of  engineering  construction  and  other 
equipment,  and  the  services  of  technicians, 
engineers,  and  experts  of  such  departments; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  speedily  au¬ 
thorize  this  project  as  being  in  the  interest 
of  national  defens#  and  general  commerce; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the, Chief  of  Army  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  to  the  Louisiana  Senators  and  all 
the  Louisiana  Congressmen,  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Approved  June  6,  1944. 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  13 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  the 
Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  Administrator, 
War  Food  Administration,  to  immediately 
revise  price  ceilings  on  farm  products  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942  and  jn  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
act;  unless  such  steps  are  taken  immediately 
memorializing  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  this  State  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  safeguard  farmers  and  other  citizens 
against  such  maladministration  of  the  act 
when  price  control  legislation  is*  extended 
Whereas  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  defi¬ 
nitely  directs  that  farm  prices  shall  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  the  act: 

"Provided  further,  That  modification  shall 
be  made  in  maximum  prices  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  and  for  com¬ 
modities  processed  or  manufactured  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity,  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  in  any  case 
where  it  appears  that  such  modification  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  production  of  such 
commodities  for  war  purposes,  or  where  by 
reason  of  increased  labor  or  other  costs  to 
the  producers  of  such  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  incurred  since  January  1941,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  so  established  will  not  reflect 
such  increased  costs:  *  *  *  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  in  fixing  price  maximums  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  for  commodi¬ 
ties  processed  pr  manufactured  in  whole  or 
substantial  part,  from  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  as  provided  for  by  this  act,  adequate 
weighting  shall  be  given  to  farm  labor.” 

And  whereas  this  language  is  very  specific 
and  mandatory  in  character.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  Congress  in¬ 
tended  to  require  that  ceilings  on  agricultural 
commodifies  must  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  to/vhatever  extent  necessary  to  get  the 
maximum  production  and  to  offset  farmers’ 
increased  labor  costs  and  other  costs  since 
January  1,  1941. 

And  whereas  in  defiance  of  the  clear 
wording  and  plain  intent  of  this  provision 
of;  'the  law,  the  administrators  of  the  price 
control  program  have  failed  to  make  these 


price  adjustments.  Maximum  farm  prices 
have  been  imposed  in  some  cases  below  levels 
which  would  reflect  parity  prices  to  farmers. 
In  other  cases  ceilings  have  been  imposed 
below  the  support  prices  which  the  War  Food 
Administrator  determined  were  necessary  to 
get  adequate  production.  In  other  cases 
ceilings  have  been  imposed  below  levels 
necessary  to  offset  farmers’  labor  costs  and 
other  costs  since  January  1,  1941.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  presently  existing  ceil¬ 
ings  on  rough  rice,  the  ceilings  are  below  the 
levels  of  the  year  1942  and  violate  the  1942 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  In  addition, 
while  labor  costs  increased  from  20  to  50 
cents  per  hour  from  1941  to  1944,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  150  percent,  no  provision  was  made 
for  this  increased  cost  or  labor  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  maximum  price  ceilings  on  rough 
rice,  even  though  the  1942  Price  Control  Act 
specifically  states  that  “adequate  weighting 
shall  be  given  to  farm  labor.”  Farm  labor 
costs  have  been  incresed  from  100  to  300  per¬ 
cent  in  the  different  types  of  farming  areas  in 
Louisiana  since  1941,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
costs,  such  as  equipment,  feed,  seed,  con¬ 
tainers  have  increased  accordingly.  These 
cost  increases,  however,  have  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  establishing  the  ceilings  on  the 
farm  products  produced  in  the  State:  There¬ 
fore  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  (the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  concurring ), 
That  this  legislature  do  request  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
take  immediate  steps  to  adjust  all  ceiling 
prices  on  farm  products  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  1942  Price  Control  Act 
in  consideration  of  the  intentions  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  establishing  the  act.  Unless  such 
steps  are  taken  immediately  to  adjust  the 
existing  gross  inequalities  and  failure  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  act  as  passed  by  Congress,  we 
recommend  to  the  United  States  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  that  they 
take  adequate  steps  to  safeguard  farmers 
and  other  citizen^  against  such  maladmin¬ 
istration  of  the  act;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  directed  to  forward 
official  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  to  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Jones,  Administrator,  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Concurrent  Resolution  15 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  remove 
ceiling  prices  from  sales  of  raw  furs 
Whereas  the  application  of  ceiling  prices  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  sale  of  raw  furs  has  worked 
an  undue  hardship  on  the  trappers  of  the 
State,  and  the  treasury  of  the  State;  and 
Whereas  a  ceiling  price  has  brought  about 
a  heavy  loss  of  revenue  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and 

Whereas  the  price  of  the  dressed  fur  has 
increased  about  80  percent  but  the  price  of 
raw  fur  remains  at  an  unreasonable  low  fig¬ 
ure:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
That  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  be, 
and  is,  hereby  memorialized  to  remove  ceiling 
prices  from  sales  of  raw  furs,  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
Louisiana  senatorial  and  congressional  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Washington,  and  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  to  the  press. 


To  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  continued  operation  of  the  alumi¬ 
num  plant  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  operated 
for  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
Whereas  there  has  been  invested  $25,000,- 
000  in  a  modern  plant  for  the  converskm  of 
raw  material  into  aluminum  oxide.  Which 
plant  has  been  successfully  operating  for 
some  time  and  gainfully  employs  800  locally 
domesticated  men  and  women;  and 


Whereasv  the  products  of  this  plant  can 
be  used  for  the  many  needs  of  our  civilian 
population  who,  because  of  wartime  restric- 
■  tions,  have  not  been  able  to  freely  secure 
articles  made  of  aluminum;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  operation  of  this 
plant  will  contribute  materially  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  ‘Representatives 
( the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  con¬ 
curring)  ,  That  this  legislature  does  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  provision  for  the  continued 
operation  of  this  plant  for  meeting  the  needs* 
of  our  civilian  population  as  well  as  the  war 
uses  of  the  products  of  this  aluminum  plant; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  sent  to  the 
Members  of  the  Louisiana  congressional  dele¬ 
gation,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  officials  of  the  Defense  Plant  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Adopted  at  the  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  for  1944. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  ^Affairs : 

H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  section  514  of 
the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Relief  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  959). 

By  Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on 

g Appropriations : 

fl I.  R.  4879.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  war  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
''June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
indmenfa;  IRent.  No.  960) ;  and 
.  R.  4937.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
nse  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the  participa- 
:  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration,  and  for  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  961). 

By  Mr.  KILGORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs: 

S.  JS88.  A  bill  to  place  glider  units  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  the  same  parity  as  to  pay 
allowances  and  privileges  as  now  given  to 
the  air  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
paratroops;  With  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
962). 

By  Mr.  GURNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs: 

S.  J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  management,  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  Kermit  Roosevelt  fund; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  963). 

By  Mr.  LUCAS,  from  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  Res.  291.  Resolution  to  investigate 
whether  rayon  and  other  synthetic  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  cotton 
and  wool;  with  an  amendment. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers,  facing  tasks  that 
tower  above  our  power  to  achieve,  with 
a  sense  of  our  utter  inadequacy  we  bow 
for  the  strengthening  benediction  of  our 
morning  prayer.  We  come  with  hearts 
solemnized  by  the  costly  sacrifice  which 
every  day  is  being  made 'to  defend  the 
liberty  which  is  the  very  breath  of  our 
life.  Hear  our  supplication  as  out  of  our 
gratitude  and  our- grief,  our  longing  so-, 
licitude  wings  its  way  over  dim  leagues 
to  those  absent,  dearer  to  us  than  life 
itself,  joined  to  us  in  a  living  fellowship 
that  no  dafiger  or  distance  can  sever'. 

The  ,long  rows  of  the  fallen  on  far 
beaches  stain  the  red  of  our  flag  to  a  new 
luster  as,  with  aching  hearts  strangely 
moved,  we  salute  the  broad  stripes  and 
bright  stars,  singing  softly  in  our  hearts, 
not  without  sobs  but  with  new  meaning, 

“O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 
In  liberating  strife, 

Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 
And  freedom  more  than  life.” 

As  soldiers  marching  with  them  in  that 
liberating  strife,  in  this  time  of  tumult, 
in  this  hour  of  danger,  in  this  night  of 
anxiety,  give  us  calmness  of  mind,  stabil¬ 
ity  of  purpose,  consecration  to  duty,  and 
a  stern  determination  to  finish  the  work 
which  Thou  hast  given  us  to  do.  We  ask 
it  in  the  name  that  is  above  every  name. 
Amen. 
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Senate 

(. Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  9, 1944) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  (Mr.  Gillette)  .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mi1.  Glass],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mah¬ 
oney]  are  absent  from  the  Senate  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Andrews],  the  .Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mi1.  Barkley],  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chandler],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Seventy-four  Senators  have  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1767)  to  provide  Federal  Government  aid 
for  the  readjustment  in  civilian  life  of 
returning  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

The  message  also  'announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3476)  to 
approve  a  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Klamath  Drainage  District  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  its  execution,  and  for  other  pur- 
posfes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  further  insisted  upon  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8  and  9  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4559)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  naval  service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
and  additional  appropriations  therefor 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agreed  to  the  further  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Coffee,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Plumley, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Ploeser 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  the  reading'  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  proceedings  .of  the  calendar- 
day  Monday,  June  12,  1944,  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  tire  Journal  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message^ln  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the.  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  Jfne  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Ir.  HILL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

rum. 


fromjndiana  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
ings]  are  detained  on  public  business. 

The  Senators  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carran  and  Mr.  Scrugham]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bailey]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Brooks],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hawkes],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  LangerJ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Nye]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  is  absent  on  official  business. 


TRANSACTIONS  BY  UNITED  STATES 
DISBURSING  OFFICERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  authorize  certain  transactions  by 
disbursing  officers  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PETITIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  petitions  of 
sundry  citizens  and  representatives  of 
various  real-estate  companies  and  cor- 
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porations  of  New  York  City,  and  vicinity, 
New  York,  praying  for  amendment  of  the 
rent-control  section  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  so  as  to  remove  alleged 
inequities  therefrom,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

PRICE  CONTROL  AND  STABILIZATION 
PROGRAM— PETITIONS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  petition  reading  as  follows: 

The  new  Senate-proposed  price-control 
bill  with  12  crippling  amendments  would 
break  the  back  of  price  control  and  the  whole 
stabilization  program.  If  it  became  law  it 
would  be  the  beginning  of  real  inflation  which 
is  bad  for  the  people  and  our  Nation  at  war. 

We  urge  you  work  and  vote  for  a  strong 
price  control  law  and  full  stabilization  in¬ 
cluding  wage  adjustments  to  bring  wages  in 
line  with  already  high  cost  of  living. 

The  petition  is  signed  by  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  members  of  the  United  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  Union,  Local  218,  of 
Springfield,  Vt. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  request  that  the 
petition  be  printed  in  the  Record  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  signed  thereto? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  ask  to  have  the 
petition  or  the  names  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  I  simply  wish  to  have  the  body  of 
the  petition  which  I  have  read  shown  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  petition 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  be  received  and  lie  on  the  table. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY— LETTER 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  read  into  the 
the  Record  and  to  have  appropriately 
referred  a  very  short  statement  or  letter 
from  the  City  Port  Commission  of  Lo¬ 
rain,  Ohio. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 
City  Port  Commission, 

Lorain,  Ohio,  June  9,  1944. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  The  members  of  the 
port  commission  of  the  city  of  Lorain,  Ohio, 
wish  to  inform  you  that  they  have  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
and  wish  to  urge  your  support  of  this  long- 
deferred  and  urgently  needed  project. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Alban  Minnich,  D.  D.  S., 
President,  Lorain  Port  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  statement 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  AIKEN  also  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  City  Council  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
relating  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  agreement  with  Can¬ 
ada,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  relating  to  urging  prompt  ap¬ 
proval  by  Congress  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 

Lawrence  seaway  and  power  agreement 

with  Canada 

Whereas  the  Burlington  City  Council  has 
consistently  advocated  the  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 


way,  as  embodied  in  the  pending  Aiken- 
Pittenger  bill  now  before  the  Congress;  and 
Whereas  the  taxpayers  have  in  2  years 
already  paid,  in  subsidies  and  lost  income 
from  direct  electrical  and  transportation 
receipts,  more  than  the  cost  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  seaway  itself;  and 

Whereas  the  shortage  of  feed,  fuel,  and 
other  farm  and  civilian  supplies,  caused 
largely  by  the  lack  of  proper  water  transpor¬ 
tation,  now  retards  the  development,  not 
only  of  the  farm,  but  of  mining  and  the 
industries  of  the  Northeastern  States,  espe¬ 
cially  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  cheap  power  generated  and 
distributed  would  create  a  necessary  and  vast 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  and  general 
welfare  of  labor  and  industry  throughout 
New  York  and  New  England;  and 
Whereas  78  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  is  for  labor,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  will  contribute  in  no 
small  way  to  post-war  employment:  Now 
therefore 

Resolve,  That  the  Burlington  City  Coun¬ 
cil  urge  prompt  approval  by  Congress  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
agreement  with  Canada,  in  order  that  the 
project  may  go  forward  and  thus  create  this 
new  water  highway  with  its  great  electrical 
benefits. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL  from  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs: 

S.  1973.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pay 
for  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  assigned  to  the 
Infantry  who  are  awarded  the  expert  in¬ 
fantryman  badge  or  the  combat  infantryman 
badge;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  964). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
« 

As  in  executive  session, 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  reported 
favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MEAD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  3961)  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  WAR  AGENCIES— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4879)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  war  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  16,  after  “$500,000”  in¬ 
sert  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided , 
That  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  part 
of  this  appropriation  which  is  used  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  of  persons  who  are  members  of 
any  race  comprising  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1940  census.” 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  AND  SUR¬ 
VEY  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES  —  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI¬ 
TURES 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  308),  which  was  re¬ 


ferred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and 
Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate: 

Resolved,  That  the  limit  of  expenditures 
under  Senate  Resolution  298,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  (providing  for  a  study  and  survey 
of  the  problems  of  American  small  business 
enterprises),  agreed  to  October  8,  1940,  and 
continued  by  Senate  Resolution  66,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  is  hereby  increased  by 
$25,000. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  OPENING 
OF  THE  FIFTH  WAR  LOAN  DRIVE 

[Mr.  GEORGE  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  June  12,  1944,  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AMENDING  PRICE  CONTROL— EDITORIAL 
FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 

[Mr.  ELLENDER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Amending  Price  Control,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
of  June  10,  1944,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
^pendix.,1  .  . _ 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE  AID 

(LEND-LEASE),  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  AND  FOR¬ 
EIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  bill  4937,  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  defense  aid.  It  is  the 
lend-lease  appropriation  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by 
title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  4937) 
making  appropriations  for  defense  aid 
(lend-lease) ,  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  with  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  formal  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  that  it  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  committee  amendments 
be  first  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  appropriations  was,  under  the 
heading  “Title  II — United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,” 
on  page  5,  line  10,  after  the  figures  $450,- 
000,000”,  to  strike  out  “,  not  to  .exceed 
$21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  pro¬ 
curement  for  61,700,000  pounds  of- raw 
wool  from  stock  piles  of  the  United  States 
Government  existing  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act  and  $43,200,000  shall 
be  available  for  procurement  of  345,500 
bales  of  cotton  now  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,”  and  to  in¬ 
sert  “not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be 
available  for  procurement  of  61,700,000 
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pounds  of  domestic  raw  wool,  or  such 
amount  of  domestic  raw  wool  as  the 
foregoing  sum  will  purchase,  from  stock 
piles  of  the  United  States  Government 
existing  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act  and  $43,200,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  procurement  of  345,500  bales  of 
domestic  cotton,  or  such  amount- of  do¬ 
mestic  cotton  as  the  foregoing  sum  will 
purchase,  now  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.” 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
change  here  is  principally  in  the  use  of 
the  word  “domestic”  before  the  words 
“raw  wool.” 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
heading  “Title  III — Executive  Office  of 
the  President — Office  for  Emergency 
Management — Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration,”  on  page  7,  line  19,  after 
the  word  “at”  to  strike  out  “$10,000”  and 
insert  “$15,000”;  on  page  8,  line  15,  after 
“(not  exceeding  $90,000) to  strike  out 
“$19,500,000”  and  insert  “$20,000,000”, 
and  in  line  16,  after  the  word  “exceed”  to 
strike  out  “$500,000”  and  insert  “$100,- 
000.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


OBLIGATION  OP  CANDIDATES  FOB  PUBLIC 
\  OFFICE  TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  OPINIONS 

lr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  interrupt  the  consideration  of 
the '  appropriation  bill  in  charge  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKel- 
lar],  \ut  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the'  subject  which  I  discussed  briefly 
yesterday. 

No  man  was  ever  more  earnest  than 
I  was  yesterday  when  I  spoke  very  briefly 
about  the  duty  and  what  I  consider  the 
obligation  of  men  who  aspire  to  high 
public  office  today  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  their  views,  plainly  and  un¬ 
equivocally,  because  the  issues  of  the  day 
demand  that  men  speak  forthrightly, 
honestly,  and  frankly. 

I  was  in  earnest  yesterday.  I  am  in 
earnest  today,  and  I  reiterate  and  re¬ 
emphasize  what  I  said  yesterday.  It  is 
time,  it  is  time  now  before  the  meeting  of 
the  conventions,  before  the  elections  are 
held,  for  the  candidates,  for  men  who 
seek  high  office,  to  tell  the  people  and  to 
tell  the  delegates  ,io  their  own  conven¬ 
tions  just  where  they  stand  on  every  is¬ 
sue,  foreign  and  domestic. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jackson}  eloquently  spoke  of  the 
dead  and  dying  on  the  beachheads  of 
France,  of  tjiose — and  I  am  quoting  the 
Senator- 

Sons  •  •  »  lost  in  the  Straits  of 

Dover  •  «  •  boys  *  •  •  entangled 

in  the  tjarbed  wire  *  »  «  bombed  out 

of  the  sliy,  and  (of  those)  precious  and  hope¬ 
ful  homes  (which)  have  been  turned  into 
putrescent  flesh. 

In  those  brief  remarks  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  said: 

r  have  now  determined  that  some  time  be¬ 
fore  next  election  day,  when  my  short  term 
pere  will  end,  I  shall  make  a  special  effort  to 
peak  in  behalf  of  the  aspirations  of  hu¬ 


manity  in  the  field  of  a  permanent,  perpetual, 
just,  and  Christian  peace. 

And  again  the  Senator  said: 

America  must  learn  of  blood  in  order  to 
realize  that  mankind  is  worth  saving,  and 
that  if  it  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  saved  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  this  Republic. 

O  Mr.  President,  I  endorse  every 
word  of  that  utterance  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana^  but  I  do  not  want  him, 
nor  do  I  want  others  who  also  entertain 
strong  and  vigorous  opinions,  to  delay 
too  long  in  giving  expression  to  their 
thoughts  and  views. 

Right  here,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  read  a  most  moving 
prayer  which  was  uttered  by  the  radio 
commentator,  Gabriel  Heatter,  on  his 
broadcast  of  June  6  last.  This  is  the 
prayer  Mr.  Heatter  prayed: 

Merciful  God  watch  over  these  men.  They 
march  in  a  crusade  for  humanity  and  free¬ 
dom.  These  are  not  men  of  war.  These  are 
not  men  of  hate  or  vengeance.  These  are 
humble  men.  Men  whose  hearts  will  never 
forget  pity  and  mercy.  They  fight  to  give 
all  the  children  of  men  peace  on  earth. 
They  fight  to  banish  tyranny  and  fear. 
Merciful  God  our  homes  are  empty — our 
hearts  are  torn  with  this  desperate  vigil. 

Into  your  care  we  give  our  prayers — our 
lives — our  sons — all  that  we  are  and  can  ever 
hope  to  be  on  this  earth — send  these  men 
back  to  us — home  to  us — for  they  are  part 
!  of  man’s  spirit — of  man’s  dream  of  a  world 
which  is  free  and  where  kindness  lives— . 
watch  over  these  men — we  who  are  meek  and 
humble — we  whose  faith  is  strong  ask  this. 

Send  these  men  back  to  our  hearts  and  our 
homes — this  is  our  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
men  who  are  dying  for  these  high  prin¬ 
ciples,  can  any  man  hesitate  to  risk  his 
political  life,  when  the  welfare  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  of  the  world  is  involved?  I  re¬ 
peat,  Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  have  said  today, 
that  I  was  as  much  in  earnest  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  I  mentioned 
the  fact  yesterday  that  the  last  leader  of 
the  great  Republican  Party,  the  man  it 
had  chosen  to  be  its  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  writing  a 
series  of  articles  outlining  his  views  as  to 
what  the  platform  of  his  party  should 
contain.  In  a  way,  I  complimented  Mr. 
Willkie  for  his  forthrightness  in  so  de¬ 
claring  what  the  Republican  Party  plat¬ 
form  should  contain;  but  not  being  a 
member  of  his  party  I  hesitated  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
which  Mr.  Willkie  had  written.  Natu¬ 
rally  and  surely,  I  thought,  some  Mem¬ 
ber  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
or  some  Member  of  the  minority  party 
in  the  Hoifse  of  Representatives,  would 
place  a  statement  of  that  kind  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  And  while  I  had 
it  here  On  my  desk,  being  a  Democrat, 
I  did  not  ask  permission  to  insert  it  in 
the  RScord. 

Thi$  morning  I  went  through  Che  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  hurriedly,  to  be  sure, 
because  our  time  is  limited,  but,  so  far 
as  1  can  determine,  and  I  think  it  is  true, 
not  a  Republican  asked  that  the  views 
Of  their  last  candidate  for  President  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
f  ord.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Democrat,  regard¬ 


less  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  and  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Willkie 
yesterday  be  included  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Mr.  Willkie’s  article  of  June  12,  1944, 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  discuss  what  Mr.  Willkie  said  yester¬ 
day,  nor  shall  I  discuss  what  he  said  in 
his  article  published  this  morning,  but 
I  now  ask  that  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Willkie  appearing  in  this  morning’s  news¬ 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  article 
of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Mr.  Willkie’s  article  of  June  13,  1944, 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
important  to  me  now  what  views  Mr. 
Willkie  is  expressing,  and  certainly  I 
would  not  attempt  to  argue  or  persuade 
or  even  suggest  what  the  minority  party 
ought  to  declare  in  its  platform.  That 
is  for  the  Republican  Party  to  determine. 
But  the  important  thing,  Mr.  President, 
about  which  I  am  speaking,  and  about 
which  I  spoke  yesterday,  is  this:  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  declare  now  frankly,  candidly, 
and  forthrightly,  exactly  what  is  pro¬ 
posed,  both  internationally  and  domes¬ 
tically.  As  a  boy  we  used  to  have  a  say¬ 
ing:  “Say  what  you  mean  and  mean  what 
you  say.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Will  the  Senator  ap¬ 
ply  that  saying  and  send  it  as  a  special 
message  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House — to  say  what  he  means  and  mean 
what  he  says?  If  the  Senator  will  do 
that,  and  if  the  President  will  apply  that 
saying  to  himself  in  connection  with  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  we  may  know  to 
some  extent  what  his  position  is.  But 
the  President  has  made  speech  after 
speech  in  which  his  position  has  varied 
widely.  The  ideals  which  he  expressed 
a  few  months  ago  have  simply  “gone  with 
the  wind.”  No  one  knows  where  he 
stands  today.  It  is  time  he  spoke  out. 
He  is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  country  is  waiting.  The  people  of 
the  country  are  listening.  The  leader  of 
every  other  Allied  country  has  spoken 
out  clearly  and  unmistakably. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  silent.  The 
Senator  purports  to  stand  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter.  Where  does  Roosevelt 
stand  on  the  Atlantic  Charter  today?  I 
should  like  to  know. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  nat¬ 
urally  the  question  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  asked  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  I  naturally  thought  that 
someone  would  ask  that  question.  Let 
me-say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  before  I  conclude  my  remarks, 
if  he  will  remain  in  the  Chamber,  I  shall 
tell  him  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  for, 
and  I  shall  tell  him  upon  a  record  which 
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been  made  for  more  than  25  years, 
tell  him  in  the  language  of  the 
ires,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
kno\them.” 

BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SeiWtor  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Will  the  Senator  in¬ 
clude  in  that  record  how  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
in  1932,  repudiated  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  for  which  Woodrow  Wilson  stood? 
He  was  a  part  that  administration. 
Will  the  Senator\ell  the  whole  record 
which  includes  mo^e  of  the  inconsist¬ 
encies  of  the  man  who  today  sits  in  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  can  answer  every 
question  the  Senator  asks  .by  the  words 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  if  necessary; 
but,  far  better,  by  the  acts  which  he  has 
done  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  risks  he  took  as  a  candidate 
for  cfiice.  I  shall  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  ERIDGES.  The  Senator  certainly 
cannot  compare  the  words  and  the  acts ; 
so  I  can  see  very  clearly  that  he  must 
follow  either  the  words  or  the  acts,  be¬ 
cause  in  many  instances  the  words  and 
the  acts  fail  to  coincide. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  position.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  that  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  strong  stand  he  has  taken  on 
international  affairs.  I  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  for  the  position  which  he  has 
steadfastly  avowed  and  followed.  I  wish 
that  the  Republican  candidates  for  Pres¬ 
ident,  whoever  they  may  be,  were  as 
strong,  forthright,  and  vigorous  in  their 
statements  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  been. 

Presently,  before  I  conclude,  I  shall 
refer  t<?  the  other  matters  in  which  the 
Senator  so  much  interested. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recall,  when  I  was 
interrupted  ^had  just  reiterated  a  state¬ 
ment  which  we  used  to  make  when  we 
were  boys.  In  boyish  language,  we  said, 
“Say  what  you  n^ean,  and  mean  what 
you  say.”  That  is  what  I  am  referring 
to  now.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  if  the  boys 
who  are  fighting  on  the  beachheads  of 
France  equivocated  and  hesitated  in  their 
grim  and  ghastly  duty,  if  they  hesitated 
to  take  a  stand,  faltered,  wavered,  and 
retreated,  the  cause  of  freedom  would 
be  lost.  If  political  lives  are  lost  as  the 
result  of  frank  and  candid  discussion,  is 
if  not  better  for  men  to  die  politically 
than  to  win  by  evasion? 

Rightly  it  may  be  asked  why  I,  as  a 
Democrat,  am  so  much  interested  in 
what  the  other  party  may  say  or  do.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  not  wait  until  the 
convention  has  met  and  the  platform  has 
been  written?  Why  not  take  what  is 
said  in  the  platform  as  the  utterances  of 
the  candidate? 

If  we  could  rely  upon  platform  decla¬ 
rations,  that  question  would  be  proper, 
entirely  in  place,  and  I  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  place  in  asking,  as  I  am 
doing,  and  as  I  did  yesterday,  that  all 
men  who  aspire  to  office — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  includes 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans — shall 
frankly  state  their  views  on  all  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  memory;  per¬ 
haps  it  is  too  vivid  a  memory  for  my 


own  peace  of  mind  \  sometimes  I  wish 
I  might  forget;  but  my  memory  carries 
me  back  24  years.  It  a  memory  of 
great  issues  in  a  great  campaign,  which 
involved  the  principle  of  whether  this 
Nation  should  take  her  rightful  place 
and  participate  in  the  affaiVs  of  the 
world.  I  have  a  memory  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Republican  Partin  its 
platform.  24  years  ago.  I  read  that  plank 
today.  It  was  a  solemn  declaration  by  a 
great  party  in  convention  assembled: 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  agreement 
among  the  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world.  We  believe  that  such  an  inter¬ 
national  association  must  be  based  upon 
justice  and  must  provide  methods  which 
shall  maintain  the  rule  of  public  right  by 
development  of  law  and  the  decision  of  im¬ 
partial  courts,  and  which  shall  secure  instant 
and  general  conference  whenever  peace  shall 
be  threatened  by  political  action,  so  that  the 
nations  pledged  to  do  and  insist  upon  what 
is  just  and  fair  may  exercise  their  influence 
and  their  power  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

The  declaration  envisions  military 
force,  if  you  please,  for  the  prevention  of 
war.  Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  wrote  that  strong  declaration 
into  its  platform.  Mr.  President,  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  that  we  cannot  rely 
upon  platform  declarations.  The  plank 
which  I  have  just  read  is  a  stronger  dec¬ 
laration  than  that  of  the  Mackinac  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  even  a  stronger  declara¬ 
tion  of  purpose  and  principle  than  was 
contained  in  the  resolution  which  we 
adopted  in  the  Senate  a  few  months  ago. 
Surely  the  declaration  that  “an  interna¬ 
tional  association  must  be  based  upon 
justice  and  must  provide  methods  which 
shall  maintain  the  rule  of  public  right  by 
development  of  law  and  the  decision  of 
impartial  courts”  embraced  a  principle 
which  not  only  should  have  had  univer¬ 
sal  support  by  all  parties  but  should  have 
been  carried  out  faithfully,  which  was 
not  done. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  can  indicate  at  what  time,  approxi¬ 
mately,  he  will  tell  where  Roosevelt 
stands,  where  the  Democratic  Party 
stands,  and  where  he  stands  at  present 
on  our  peace  aims.  I  should  like  to  be 
present  and  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  shall  not  consume 
very  much  time.  I  wish  to  conclude 
these  remarks.  I  shall  probably  con¬ 
clude  within  15  minutes  at  the  most. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  has  to  say  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Senator  has  any  doubt  as  to  where  I 
stand. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No;  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  very  sincere. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  spoken  all  over 
the  country - 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  hear 
where  Roosevelt  stands,  where  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  stands,  and  just  how  far  in 
their  views  they  are  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Very  well.  I  shajl  an¬ 
swer  that  question  now,  since  the  Sena¬ 
tor  does  not  wish  to  stay,  but  wishes  to 
leave. 


I  shall  go  back,  as  I  say,  24  years.  I 
shall  go  back  to  a  time  when  it  might 
have  paid  men,  politically,  to  equivocate, 
when  it  might  have  paid  men  to  make  a 
speech  on  this  side  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  favoring  it,  which  could  just  as 
easily  have  been  interpreted  as  being  on 
the  other  side,  against  it.  As  I  shall  pres¬ 
ently  show — and  I  mean  no  disrespect  for 
the  dead — that  is  exactly  what  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  did  in  that  year. 

So  I  am  going  back  24  years,  to  read  to 
the  Senator  the  declaration  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  that 
at  that  time  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  It  would 
have  furthered  his  political  aims  if  he 
had  equivocated  and  had  refused  to  stand 
on  that  platform.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
took  the  dangerous  way,  the  courageous 
way,  and  said,  “On  this  plank  I  stand.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  has  been 
speaking  of  the  very  courageous  manner 
in  which  President  Roosevelt,  the  then 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  stood.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  explain  to  me 
why  he  repudiated  that  stand  in  1932, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  President. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  crowds  me  too  much;  I  cannot 
answer  everything  at  once.  I  told  him  I 
would  start  with  this.  I  will  go  along  to 
1932 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  also  coming  to 
1936,  1940,  and  1944. 

I  read  further  from  the  Democratic 
Party’s  platform  in  1920: 

The  Democratic  Party  favors  the  League 
of  Nations — 

No  equivocation  about  that — 
as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  practicable 
means  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  terminating  the  insufferable  bur¬ 
den  of  great  military  and  naval  establish¬ 
ments.  It  was  for  this  that  America  broke 
away  from  traditional  isolation  and  spent 
her  blood  and  treasure  to  crush  a  colossal 
scheme  of  conquest.  It  was  upon  this  basis 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in- 
prearrangement  with  our  allies,  consented 
to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  against  the 
Imperial  German  Government;  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  granted  and  a  treaty  of  peace  ne¬ 
gotiated  upon  the  definite  assurance  to  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  to  the  powers  pitted  against 
Germany,  that  “a  general  association  of  na¬ 
tions  must  be  formed,  under  specific  cove¬ 
nants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual 
guaranties  of  political  independence  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  Integrity,  to  great  and  small  States 
alike.” 

There  is  no  equivocation  there. 

For  those  things  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
as  a  candidate  for  office,  stood  in  1920. 

I  read  further  from  the  platform: 

Her^e,  we  not  only  congratulate  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  vision  manifested  and  the  vigor 
exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
but  we  felicitate  him  and  his  associates  on 
the  exceptional  achievement  at  Paris  in¬ 
volved  in  the  adoption  of  a  league  and 
treaty  so  near  akin  to  previously  expressed 
American  ideals  and  so  intimately  related  to 
the  aspirations  of  civilized  peoples,  every¬ 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  omit  a  part  of 
the  declaration,  because  it  is  long. 
Senators  are  familiar  with  it.  But  I  ask 
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ing  of  IV-F  men  and  their  assignment 
where  needed  in  essential  industry. 
Much  opposition  has  also  been  expressed 
to  such  a  policy  as  being  only  another 
means-  of  invoking  the  provisions  of  a 
national-service  act. 

Now  we  have  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  in  my  opinion  without  constitu¬ 
tional  or  legislative  authority,  invoking 
the  necessary  provisions  of  any  national- 
service  legislation  which  might  be  en¬ 
acted,  and  we  find  the  War  Manpower 
Commissioner  effecting  just  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  If  this  plan  works  on  a  voluntary 
basis — and  I  hope  it  does,  and  I  shall 
give  my  support  to  it — then  of  course 
we  shall  commend  the  War  Manpower 
Commissioner  for  such  a  program.  But 
the  moment  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sioner  attempts  it  by  using  one  directive 
against  another,  by  withholding  priori¬ 
ties  of  materials  from  employers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  force  them  to  do  thus  and  so,  then 
he  is  by  edict  compelling  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  labor,  without  legislative  author- 
ity. 

The  question  I  am  raising  is  not 
whether  it  is  my  opinion  or  your  opinion, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  should  have  con¬ 
scription  of  labor.  That  in  itself  has 
been  provided  by  bills  which  have  been 
introduced,  but  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  I  say 
when  the  time  comes  that  compulsion  is 
used,  then  once  again  by  Executive  order 
the  legislative  function  of  Congress  will 
have  been  overridden. 

What  the  War  Manpower  Commission¬ 
er  and  the  administration  should  do  is 
come  in  the  front  door  of  the  Capitol 
and  persuade  some  Senator  to  bring  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  one  of  the  bills 
referring  to  the  conscription  of  labor, 
and  see  what  Congress  thinks  about  con¬ 
scripting  the  labor  of  the  country.  When 
that  time  comes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  to 
it  that  compulsion  is  not  used  unless  it  is 
backed  up  by  legislative  authority  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  finished,  I  think  I  shall  take 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  addressed  the  Senate.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  now  present.  I  told  him 
what  I  would  put  into  the  Record,  so  he 
is  not  unadvised.  ' 

He  referred  to  a  speech  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United^tates  in  Boston. 
It  was  to  be  implied  from  his  remarks, 
as  well  as  from  the  subtle  propaganda 
which  has  been  spp^ad  over  the  country, 
that  something  P^fesident  Roosevelt  said 
in  his  Boston  speech  violated  his  subse¬ 
quent  acts;  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
deceived  thff'  fathers  and  mothers  of 
America. 

I  give  fcfie  Senator  from  Michigan  full 
credit  iidr  saying  he  did  not  wish  to  in¬ 
ject  stffch  a  thought  into  this  debate;  but 
as  ymatter  of  fact  he  did  inject  it  into 
the  debate;  he  did  mention  it;  and  he 
implied  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  said 


something  at  Bostoh, which  was  contrary 
to  subsequent  actions. 

So  I  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  Public 
Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  volume  9.  I  shall  read  first 
from  the  speech  he  made  at  Boston,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  speech  which  those  who 
would  attempt  to  cast  reflection  upon 
the  President  so  frequently  have  used. 

Here  are  the  President’s  exact  words. 
The  President  said  at  Boston — I  read 
from  page  517,  if  anyone  is  interested:  w 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers' 
and  fathers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 

I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  again: 

Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  into 
any  foreign  wars. 

That  ends  the  quotation,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  all  the  implications  which 
those  who  oppose  the  President  seek  to 
draw  from  it.  There  are  other  state¬ 
ments  of  the  President  which  I  shall  later 
read,  but  I  have  chosen  this  one  because 
it  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
he  assured  the  fathers  and  mother^  of 
America  that  their  sons  would  not  be 
sent  abroad  to  engage  in  foreign  wars.  I 
declare  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  pledge  of  the  President 
has  been  kept.  The  sons  of  America 
have  not  been  sent  abroad  in  foreign 
wars.  The  youth  of  this  land  fight  and 
die  today  in  no  foreign  war.  This  war  is 
our  war.  It  is  a  war  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  alike.  It  is  a  war  of 
America.  It  is  not  a  foreign  war. 

Why  did  the  President  use  the  words 
“foreign  war”?  Oh,  I  remember  so 
clearly,  Mr.  President,  how  I  sat  in  the 
Senate  day  after  day  and  listened  to 
arguments  to  the  effect  that  the  boys  of 
America  would  be  sent  abroad  to  engage 
in  every  war  between  foreign  nations — in 
wars  in  which  we  would  have  no  interest. 
President  Roosevelt  assured  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  America  that  if  their  sons 
were  sent  abroad  it  would  be  to  fight 
America’s  war.  Are  they  not  now  fight¬ 
ing  America’s  war?  A  vote  was  taken  in 
the  United  States  Senate  with  reference 
to  entering  into  the  present  war.  Sena¬ 
tors  made  declarations.  I  made  them 
and  I  meant  them.  I  would  never  have 
consented  to  send  our  sons  to  fight  the 
battle  of  someone  else.  Ninety-six  Sen¬ 
ators — if  there  were  that  many  present — 
voted  for  the  declaration  of  war.  They 
were  not  voting  to  send  the  sons  of  Amer¬ 
ica  into  foreign  wars.  They  were  voting 
to  send  the  sons  of  America  to  fight 
America’s  war.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  never  again  will  anyone  draw  such 
an  invidious  and  despicable  inference 
from  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  in  Boston. 

I  did  not  quote  all  that  he  said.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  another  speech 
which  he  made.  I  recall  it  very  well  be¬ 
cause  I  was  a  member  of  the  resolutions 
and  platform  committee  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  at  Chicago.  I  remember 
that  there  were  those  who  urged  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  America’s 
soldiers  be  sent  abroad.  I  recall  quite 
clearly  the  firm  stand  which  was  taken 
by  the  President  against  such  a  resolu¬ 


tion.  I  reveal  no  secrets  when  I  say  that 
the  President  said  in  effect,  “Why,  cer¬ 
tainly  I  agree  that  American  soldiers 
shall  not  be  sent  abroad.”  But  he  added, 
“except  in  case  of  attack.” 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  rose. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  recently  read 
what  I  have  already  shown  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan,  and  I  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  President  re¬ 
ferred  to  foreign  wars  he  meant  foreign 
wars.  We  are  not  now  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war.  We  are  engaged  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  war. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  has  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  my  quotation.  I  believe 
I  quoted  the  President  precisely  as  the 
Senator  has  read. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  the  quotation,  but  I  showed  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  he 
agreed  that  it  was  correct.  It  was  the 
quotation  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
intended  accurately  to  quote  it.  If  he  did 
not  do  so  it  was  due  to  a  failure  of 
memory. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  I  quoted 
it  accurately,  Mr.  President.  The  only 
word  that  might  have  been  omitted  was 
the  word  “foreign.”  From  my  point  of 
view  that  word  would  be  the  last  one 
which  I  would  wish  to  omit  at  that  point. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  doubt  that  the  Senator 
omitted  it.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
was  not  referring'  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  when,  before  he  entered  the 
Chamber,  I  said  that  I  hoped  never  again 
would  such  an  invidious  or  despicable 
statement  be  made  as  had  been  made, 
that  the  President’s  promise  had  been 
violated  when  he  said  that.  I  have  not 
charged  the  Senator  with  that  statement. 
It  is  invidious  and  more  or  less  despi¬ 
cable,  but  I  certainly  did  not  apply  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Senator  previously  reminded  me 
that  we  cannot  take  isolated  cases  in  his¬ 
tory.  I  was  not  doing  so,  but  I  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  what  took  place  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  and  the  fact  that  the 
President  himself  stood  out  for  the  words 
“except  in  case  of  attack.” 

I  now  read  from  another  speech  made 
by  the  President  in  his  campaign.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  volume  9,  at  page  495.  He 
said: 

We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  of  conquest  or  intervention  in  foreign 
disputes. 

I  think  the  President  was  exactly  right. 
At  least  his  statement  expressed  my 
theory.  I  voted  for  all  measures  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  country  for  war,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  intervening  in  any  foreign 
dispute  but  purely  from  the  standpoint 
of  defense. 

On  this  subject  the  President  said: 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars. 

That  was  a  flat  declaration.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  what  he  had  said  at  Boston, 
although  this  statement  was  made  first. 
In  effect  he  said,  “We  will  not  intervene. 
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When  two  foreign  nations  get  into  a  war, 
let  them  fight  it  out.” 

Then  he  said: 

We  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  Air- 
Forces  to  fight  on  foreign  lands  except  in 
case  of  attack. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  read 
is  one  which  many  persons  fail  to  re¬ 
member.  Those  who  are  inclined  con¬ 
stantly  to  attack  the  administration  be¬ 
cause  of  the  phraseology  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  read,  always,  either  through 
ignorance,  or  through  willfulness,  fail  to 
include  the  entire  statement  which  the 
President  made.  That  statement  was 
carried  out  in  the  platform  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  1940,  while  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform  was  completely  silent  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  point.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  platform  committee,  and  I  remember 
quite  well,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  that 
there  were  members  of  our  committee 
who  flatly  insisted  on  a  resolution  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  our  sons 
be  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  see  no  utility 
in  extending  the  argument,  but  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  observation  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois. 

The  two  quotations  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  gave  were  taken  from 
different  speeches,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  HATCH.  One  was  taken  from  the 
speech  made  at  Boston,  and  the  other 
was  taken  from  a  speech  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  is  not  true 
that  it  is  a  failure  properly  to  quote  the 
President  to  say  that  he  said,  “I  tell  you 
again  and  again  and  again  that” - 

Mr.  HATCH.  “You  fathers  and 
mothers” - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  “You  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  I  will  not  send  your 
sons  into  foreign  wars.”/ 

Mr.  HATCH  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  qualifying 
phrase  “unless  we  are  attacked”  came 
from  a  different  speech,  and  I  assumed 
from  the  observation  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  he  was  accusing  any¬ 
one  of  being  dishonest  who  quoted  the 
President’s  speech  without  adding  the 
phrase  “unless  we  are  attacked,”  which 
was  a  part  of  a  totally  different  speech. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  was  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1940  that  the  Boston  speech  was 
made. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  President  made  the  state¬ 
ment  not  only  once,  but  twice. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Notwithstanding  the 
policy  which  was  laid  down  at  that  time 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
assert  that  he  is  continually  being  mis¬ 


quoted.  Those  who  want  to  take  all  the 
speeches  that  the  President  made  upon 
foreign  policy — and  that  is  the  only  way 
it  can  be  ascertained  what  he  actually 
meant — are  doing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  disservice  by  referring 
to  a  single  quotation  without  adding  to 
it  what  the  President  said  in  his  Boston 
and  other  speeches. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  just 
said  exactly  what  I  undertook  to  say  in 
the  remarks  I  made  to  the  Senate  a  short 
time  ago.  The  quotation  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  and  everyone  who  heard  me  knows 
I  said  it — was  used  solely  to  prove  the 
precise  point  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
now  makes.  What  I  was  objecting  to 
about  the  speech  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  that  he  had  taken 
isolated  sentences  out  of  ancient  Repubr 
lican  history  and  had  endeavored  to  base 
an  indictment  upon  those  quotations, 
whereas  if  the  whole  story  be  told  in  each 
instance  the  net  result  may  be  precisely 
as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
with  respect  to  the  quotation  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  regarding  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  permit  me  I  prefaced  my  quotation 
by  saying  that  I  had  never  made  it  here¬ 
tofore  in  public,  that  I  never  intended  to 
make  it  again,  and  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  sort  of  quotation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  may  say  that  I  hope 
the  forthright,  straightforward  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  that  he  would  never  again  use  that 
statement  may  be  taken  to  heart  and 
that  the  dire  implications  which  he  did 
not  make  will  never  be  made  by  others 
in  this  campaign. 

I  have  no  disagreement  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan;  we  get  along  very 
well;  but  I  did  want  to  make  the  Rec¬ 
ord  clear.  I  wanted  the  Record  today  to 
show  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  not 
violated  any  promise  he  had  made  to  the 
fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the  sons  of 
America.  He  did  exactly  what  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  doing  in  Chicago  when  he 
said  that  our  sons  would  not  fight  in  for¬ 
eign  wars.  They  are  not  fighting  in 
foreign  wars;  they  would  not  have 
fought  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  coward¬ 
ly  and  dastardly  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  it  ill  behooves  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  voted  for  war  to  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  done 
something  he  should  not  have  done,  be¬ 
cause  the  responsibility  for  declaring 
war  lies  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  assumed  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  rightly,  and  today  it  lies  in 
the  mouth  of  no  man  to  criticize  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE  AID 

(LEND-LEASE),  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  AND 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease),  for 


the  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  10, 
line  7,  after  the  word  “exceed”,  to  strike 
out  “$325,000”  and  insert  “357,200.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  after 
line  8,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appropri¬ 
ated  by  section  201  of  this  title,  any  supplies, 
services,  or  funds  available  for  disposition  or 
expenditure  by  the  President  under  the  act 
of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
411-419),  and  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
may  6e  disposed  of  or  expended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  28,  1944,  without  reimbursement  of 
the  appropriations  from  which  such  supplies 
or  services  were  procured  or  such  funds  were 
provided:  Provided,  That  the  supplies,  serv¬ 
ices,  and  funds  disposed  of  or  expended  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  value,  as  determined  under  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of 
$350,000,000  and  shall  be  charged  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
said  act  of  March  28,  1944:  Provided  further. 
That  the  authority  granted  by  this  section 
shall  not  become  effective  until  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  have  issued 
a  certification  that  the  state  of  the  war  per¬ 
mits  the  exercise  of  such  authority  and  the 
utilization  of  lend-lease  supplies,  services,  or 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  section  201  of  this 
title;  and  after  such  certification  such  utiliza¬ 
tion  shall  be  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  B^onomic  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  I  understood 
the  text  of  the  amendment.  There  is  no 
question,  is  there,  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  that  this  transfer  from 
executive  funds  applies  against  the  total 
authorization  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  the 
original  resolution? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Therefore,  this 
is  in  no  sense  different  from  an  ordinary 
appropriation,  except  that  it  uses  exist¬ 
ing  funds  instead  of  new  ones. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Why  was  it  decided 
to  use  the  funds  of  lend-lease  rather 
than  a  direct  and  specific  appropriation? 
Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it-  con¬ 
ditional? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes,  the  conditions 
might  change,  so  that  it  is  better  to 
write  the  provision  as  it  has  been  drafted. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  also  conditioned  on  the  action  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  so  that,  unless  they  make 
proper  certification,  the  money  cannot 
be  obtained  from  lend-lease  funds.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  is  true.  Every 
safeguard  was  thrown  around  it  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  personally  I  do  not  like  the  system 
of  transferring  funds  from  one  agency 
to  another.  I  think  the  sounder  system 
is  for  the  Congress  to  make  direct  appro¬ 
priations  for  an  agency  rather  than  to 
say  an  agency  may  obtain  money  from 
some  other  funds. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Ordinarily,  that  is 
true,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  but  in  this 
case  there  was  a  different  situation,  a 
different  set  of  facts,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  committee  thought  it 
best  to  take  the  course  proposed  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  desire  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “Lend-Lease  in  Attack  Van¬ 
guard,”  written  by  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lend-Lease  in  Attack  Vanguard 

Washington,  June  6. — D-day. 

The  greatest  production  miracle  in  the 
history  of  mankind  preceded  the  Invasion  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

No  country  ever  before  even  contemplated 
the  production  record  which  the  United 
States  achieved,  and  which  is  now  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  drive  to  crush  Germany. 

The  mainspring  of  lend-lease  has  been 
winding  tauter  and  tauter  in  the  British 
Isles  for  the  past  2  years.  Now  release  has 
come,  and  its  coiled  energy  will  spring  for¬ 
ward  inexorably  until  its  task  is  finished. 

Those  who  saw  a  small  part  of  the  stored 
goods  prepared  for  the  invasion  adventure 
were  unable  to  express  their  emotions  save 
in  parables. 

BRITISH  ISLES  "SINKING” 

"The  British  Isles  are  slowly  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  the  accumulated  invasion 
stores,”  one  commentator  ejaculated. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign 
Economic  Administrator,  disclosed  that 
28,000  planes  alone  were  sent  abroad  to  Amer¬ 
ica's  allies  between  March  11,  1941 — the  date 
when  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed — and 
January  1,  1944. 

More  than  $1,600,000,000  worth  of  aircraft 
engines  and  parts  went  abroad. 

It  is  on  lend-lease  that  the  superstructure 
of  America’s  military  machine  is  built. 
French  and  British,  and  later  Russian,  orders 
put  American  industry  in  a  position  of  war 
production. 

Since  March  1941  America  has  organized 
the  greatest  Army  and  Navy  air  forces  in 
the  world. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  AIRPLANES 

America  has  turned  out  150,000  airplanes. 

For  months  past  not  only  trained  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  have  been  poured  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles,  but  the  massed  might  of  America’s 
industrial  power,  converted  to  military  uses, 
has  been  concentrating  there. 

Now  this  gigantic  invasion  equipment  has 
begun  to  move. 

Months  and  years  of  preliminary  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  most  highly  industrialized  power 
on  earth  have  gone  into  the  final  order  to 
advance. 


The  sheer  massed  weight  of  America’s 
armament,  combined  with  the  British,  may 
push  obstacles  aside,  strategists  hope. 

HUGE  AIRCRAFT  OUTPUT 

Mr.  Crowley  told  Congress  recently  that 
$460,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  aircraft  en¬ 
gines  and  parts  were  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  alone,  down  to  January  1. 

An  additional  $240,000,000  went  by  direct 
cash  purchase. 

Millions  of  gallons  of  high-octane  aviation 
gasoline  power  the  thrust.  Lend-lease  steel, 
lend-lease  explosives,  barges,  gliders,  road 
rollers,  cranes,  bulldozers,  let  alone  prime 
movers,  tanks,  half-tracks,  and  all  the  pano¬ 
plied  articles  of  war,  are  moving  today. 

It's  not  merely  the  soldiers  who  are  going 
ashore  on  the  continental  beachheads  in 
the  great  invasion  drive! 

It's  the  miners  who  took  the  ore,  the  drill¬ 
ers  who  brought  in  the  oil,  the  men  at  coal 
seams,  the  big-muscled  men  with  foreign 
names  who  puddled  blazing  steel.  It’s  their 
invasion,  too. 

The  invasion  drive  is  the  Army  and  Navy, 
plus  all  America. 

It’s  the  farmers  who  milked  the  cows  that 
made  the  cheese  for  the  soldiers’  rations;  it’s 
the  women  who  loomed  the  clothing  and 
Army  blankets  that  will  be  spread  on  wet 
ground,  it’s  the  oflice  workers  who  untangled 
the  paper  work,  the  brakemen  who  manipu¬ 
lated  the  troop  train,  the  telephone  girl  who 
put  in  the  last  long-distance  call  from  the 
doughboy  back  home  to  Mom,  before  he  went 
overseas. 

GREATEST  BATTLE  IN  HISTORY 

They  are  all  here  today  in  the  greatest 
battle  in  American  history.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  open  the  second  front  and 
they  are  there,  too. 

Only  hints  have  come  of  the  exact  amount 
of  goods  stored  in  Britain.  But  anyone  in 
America  is  blind  who  does  not  have  the  first¬ 
hand  experience  of  its  preparation.  Fac¬ 
tory  windows  have  blazed  all  night.  Ship 
after  ship  has  taken  the  water.  Firms  have 
energetically  advertised  for  help.  Great 
supply  depots  have  appeared  outside  cities, 
and  have  dwindled  as  their  stored-up  mili¬ 
tary  power  went  overseas. 

Down  to  January  1  of  this  year  Americans 
have  been  told  that  $20,000,000,000  in  lend- 
lease  aid  have  been  extended  to  the  Allies. 
But  this  only  begins  the  story. 

The  lend-lease  aid  has  been,  in  a  sense, 
surplus — that  could  be  expended  out  of 
America's  extravagant  productive  ability 
while  America’s  own  armies  were  built  up, 
fed,  equipped,  trained,  and  finally  moved 
overseas.  Of  the  total  the  figures  roughly 
show  that  43  percent  of  lend-lease  has  gone 
to  the  United  Kingdom  forces.  Much  of  this 
is  being  thrown  into  the  struggle  now. 

AMERICA  CHANGED 

But  aside  from  this,  the  whole  face  of 
America  has  been  changed  by  war  production 
for  America’s  own  forces. 

Now  the  time  of  testing  has  come. 

Are  the  boats  seaworthy  that  take  the  men 
across?  Are  the  weapons  balanced  to  the 
touch?  Does  that  rubberized  raincoat  shed 
water?  Are  those  camouflaged  nets  well  and 
securely  tied?  Did  the  girl  who  folded  that 
silk  parachute  do  her  Job  faithfully?  Are 
those  gliders  for  air -borne  troops  properly 
engineered?  Are  those  prefabricated  bar¬ 
racks  nailed  securely?  Is  the  ammunition 
sound  &nd  lively?  Do  those  reeling  antiair¬ 
craft  guns  shoot  truly?  Now  is  the  testing 
time.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  much 
now  but  hope  and  have  faith.  Americans  at 
home  who  built  the  road  for  invasion  are 
confident  their  pattle  forces  are  the  best- 
equipped  in  the  world. 

Under  Lt.  Gen.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley, 
American  ground  troops  will  meet  the  Ger¬ 
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mans  in  direct  combat,  with  the  equipment 
the  American  Nation  has  poured  out  pro¬ 
fusely.  The  result  of  the  encounter  deter¬ 
mines  the  length  of  the  war  in  Europe.  An 
army  of  1,000,000  Americans  may  be  engaged. 
But  into  the  equipment  of  this  Army  has 
gone  the  work  of  20  times  that  number,  and 
the  supplies  range  anywhere  from  the  but¬ 
ter  ball  on  the  side  of  a  first  sergeant’s  plat¬ 
ter  to  a  2-ton  bomb  carried  at  10,000  feet  in 
a  Flying  Fortress. 

ARMY  REQUIRES  CARE 

An  army  is  like  a  city;  it  has  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  transported,  provided  with  shelter, 
warmth;  it  needs  utilities  like  fresh  water, 
right  up  to  the  front-line  trenches;  it  has 
to  have  postal  services,  or  its  morale  sags 
like  a  wilted  collar. 

An  army  moves  on  gasoline,  and  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  to  date  $670,000,000  worth  of 
petroleum  products  alone  have  been  shipped 
under  lend-lease,  while  perhaps  a  figure 
comparable  to  that  has  gone  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  invasion  army  itself.  Tankers  have 
brought  gasoline  to  the  British  Isles  to  sup¬ 
plement  Britain’s  own  supplies,  fleets  of  tank 
cars,  partially  assembled  on  the  other  side, 
painted  olive  drab,  are  bringing  the  gas  to 
invasion  barges;  engineer  corps  are  ready  to 
lay  a  system  of  pipe  lines  to  new  continental 
air  bases  and  quickly  establish  depots  on  the 
other  side.  Enormously  intricate  plans  ac¬ 
company  any  battle  and  the  cross-channel 
invasion  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  in  military  history.  Only  one  thing  is 
more  important  for  its  triumph  than  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  equipment  which 
the  American  worker  and  the  American  pro¬ 
duction  machine  have  turned  out — that  is 
the  Army  itself. 

With  weapons  in  hand  it  is  going  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendments,  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McKel- 
lar,  Mr.  Glass,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Holman,  and 
Mr.  Brooks  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

Senate.  _ _ 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES, 

REPORT  BILLS,  AND  SO  FORTH,  DURING 

THE  RECESS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
desired  by^ome  Senators  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  take  a  tqcess  until  Thursday.  In 
view  of  the  possibility  that  that  will  be 
done,  I  ask  unahipious  consent  that, 
during  the  recess  foltewing  today’s  ses¬ 
sion,  authority  be  given' to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  receive  rft^ssages  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,^  to  com¬ 
mittees  to  submit  reports,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  submit  notices  of  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  in  the  case  of  certain  amend- 
men^rto  general  appropriation  bills;  and 
aner  to  the  Presiding  Officer  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session?****^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
nell  in  the  chair)_laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  withdrawing  a  nomination 
winch  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


(For  nomination  this  day  withdrawn, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

RECESS  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock 
Thursday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tOL^dTd  (at 
2  o’clock  and  10  minutes  the  Sen¬ 

ate  took  a  recess  until 'Thursday,  June 
15,  1944,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nominatioa-wtthdrawn  from 
the  Senate._J«ne  13  (legislative  day  of 
1944: 

Postmaster 

NEV 

Myron  A.  Paul  to  be  postmaster  at  West 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


78th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  4937 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  EEPEESENTATIVES 

June  13, 1944 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the 
participation  by  tbe  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Eelief  and  Eehabilitation  Administration,  and  for 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

p  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  defense  aid 

5  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  for 

6  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  tbe  United 

7  Nations  Eelief  and  Eehabilitation  Administration  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
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Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  }^ear  ending 
June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEFENSE  AID— LEND-LEASE 
Sec.  101.  To  enable  the  President,  during  the  fiscal 
year  epding  June  30,  1945,  through  such  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  he  may  designate,  further 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  incident  to  or 
necessary  therefor,  the  following  sums  for  the  following 
respective  purposes: 

(a)  For  the  procurement,  by  manufacture  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  defense  articles,  information,  and  services,  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  thereof,  including  all  necessary  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  as  follows: 

Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and 
articles,  $3,446,361,000. 

(b)  For  administrative  expenses,  not  specified  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  appropriation  for  “Salaries  and  expenses, 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  1945”,  $4,209,000. 

(c)  In  ah,  $3,450,570,000. 

(d)  Each  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  shall  be 
additional  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  appropriations  for 
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the  same  purposes,  contained  in  the  same  respective  cate¬ 
gories  of  appropriation  in  the  Defense  Aid  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1941,  the  Defense  Aid  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  the  Second  Defense  Aid  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  and  the  Defense  Aid 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  are  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  and  shall  he  available  until  June  30,  1945;  and 
$88,299,000  of  the  money  and  property  converted  into 
money  which  have  been  hitherto  received  as  a  result  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  said  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  consolidated  with,  and  shall  he  available  until  June 
30,  1945,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of,  the  appropriation  for 
“Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  arti¬ 
cles”:  Provided,  That  with  the  exception  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  “Administrative  expenses”,  not  to  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  any  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  may  he 
transferred  by  the  President  to  any  other  of  such 
appropriations,  hut  no  such  appropriation  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  more  than  30  per  centum  thereby:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  proviso  (1)  bal¬ 
ances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944,  and  balances 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  appropriations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  for  “Ordnance  and  ord¬ 
nance  stores,  supplies,  spare  parts,  and  materials,  in- 
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eluding  armor  and  ammunition  and  components  thereof”, 
and  for  “Miscellaneous  military  equipment,  supplies,  and 
materials”,  may  be  transferred  by  the  President  to  and 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  provided  above  for 
“Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  arti¬ 
cles”,  and  (2)  balances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944, 
and  balances  subsequently,  released  from  obligation,  of  appro¬ 
priations  contained  in  the  foregoing  Acts  for  “Necessary 
services  and  expenses”  may  be  transferred  by  the  President 
to  and  consolidated  with  any  of  the  appropriations  pro¬ 
vided  above,  except  the  appropriation  for  “Administrative 
expenses”. 

Sec.  102.  Any  defense  article,  information,  or  serv¬ 
ice  procured  from  funds  appropriated  by  this  title  or  prior 
Acts  appropriating  funds  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  shall  be  retained  by  or  transferred  to  and  for  the 
use  of  such  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  as  the 
President  may  determine,  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a 
foreign  government,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  defense  of  the  United  States  will  be  best  served 
thereby :  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  in  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any  subsidy 
on  agricultral  products  produced  in  the  continental  United 
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States  nor  for  the  purchase  or  distribution  of  any  food  prod¬ 
ucts  for  use  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  103.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  “Defense  Aid  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1945”. 

TITLE  II— UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Sec.  201.  To  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944  (Public  Law  267) ,  and 
for  each  and  every  purpose  incident  thereto  or  necessary 
therefor,  $450,000,000,  (l)not  to  exceed  $24-700,000 
shall  be  available  fee  procurement  for  sixty  one  million  seven 
hundred  Oronsand  pounds  of  raw  wool  from  stockpiles  of 
Ore  United  States  Government  existing  on  Ore  date  of  Ore 
approval  af  Oris  Aet  and  $13,2000)00  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  bales  of  cotton  now  owned  by  Ore  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  not  to  exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  of  sixty-one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  domestic  raw  wool,  or  such  amount  of  domestic 
raw  wool  as  the  foregoing  sum  will  purchase,  from  stock  piles 
of  the  United  States  Government  existing  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act  and  $43,200,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  bales  of  domestic  cotton,  or  such  amount  of  domestic 
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cotton  as  the  foregoing  sum  will  purchase,  now  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  C orporation,  to  be  available  immediately 
and  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1946:  Provided,  That 
(1)  any  sums  allocated  by  the  President  to  any  executive 
department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency  for 
any  of  the  purposes  hereof,  from  funds  appropriated  by  or 
authorized  to  be  expended  under  this  title  or  from  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  may  be  expended  without  re¬ 
gard  to  those  provisions  of  law  waived  by  law  with  respect 
to  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  by  such  depart¬ 
ment,  independent  establishment,  or  agency;  (2)  the  appro¬ 
priations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  any  executive  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency  shall  be  reimbursed 
or  credited  from  sums  allocated  hereunder,  except  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided,  for  any  supplies  or  services  procured 
from  such  appropriations  or  funds  or  by  use  of  such  accounts 
and  furnished  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereof;  and  (3)  any 
supplies  or  services  procured  from  funds  appropriated  by 
or  authorized  to  be  expended  under  this  title  may  he  retained 
by  or  transferred  to  any  executive  department,  independent 
establishment,  or  agency,  and  said  funds  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  payments  made  in  return  therefor  by  such  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency:  Provided  further, 
That  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  executive  department, 
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independent  establishment,  or  agency  who  is  detailed  to  the 
United  Nations  Eelief  and  Eehabilitation  Administration 
and  compensated  hereunder,  either  directly  or  by  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  applicable  appropriations  or  funds,  shall,  while  so 
detailed,  retain  and  be  entitled  to  the  rights,  benefits,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  status  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  from  which  detailed. 

(2i)8ec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  by  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  this  title,  any  supplies,  services,  or  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  disposition  or  expenditure  by  the  President  under 
the  Act  of  March  11,  1041,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  411- 
419),  and  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  may  be  disposed  of  or 
expended  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  28,  1944,  without  reimbursement  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  from  which  such  supplies  or  services  were  procured 
or  such  funds  were  provided:  Provided,  That  the  supplies, 
services,  and  funds  disposed  of  or  expended  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  a  toted  value,  as  deter¬ 
mined  under  reputations  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of 
8350,000,000  and  shall  be  charged  to  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  said  Act  of  March  28,  1944:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  the  authority  granted  by  this  section  shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  have  issued  a  certification  that  the  state  of  the 
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1  war  permits  the  exercise  of  such  cnthority  and  the  utiliza- 

2  tion  of  lend-lease  supplies,  services ,  or  funds  for  the  pur- 

3  poses  of  section  201  of  this  title ;  and  after  such  certification 

4  such  utilization  shall  he  upon  the  determination  of  the  Admin- 

5  istrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

6  Sec.  (3)202  203.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  “United 
1  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Participa- 

8  tion  Appropriation  Act,  1945”. 

9  TITLE  III— EXECUTIVE  OFEICE  OF  THE 

10  PRESIDENT 

11  Office  for  Emergency  Management 

12  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

13  Salaries  and  expenses:  For  all  expenses  necessary  to 

14  enable  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  carry  out 

15  its  functions  and  activities,  including  salaries  of  the  Admin- 

16  istrator  at  (4)S14U-MH  >  $15,000  per  annum,  and  four 

17  assistants  to  the  Administrator  at  $9,000  per  annum 

18  each;  employment  of  aliens;  temporary  employment 

19  of  persons  or  organizations  by  contract  or  otherwise 

20  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  and  classification  laws 

21  (not  exceeding  $100,000)  ;  travel  expenses  (not  ex- 

22  ceeding  $275,000  for  travel  within  continental  United 

23  States) ,  including  expenses  of  employees  of  the  Administration 

24  and  the  transportation  of  their  personal  effects  to  their  first 

25  posts  of  duty  in  a  foreign  country  and  return  to  their  homes ; 
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transportation  of  dependents  and  household  goods  and  effects, 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  October  10,  1940,  from  foreign 
countries  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States  of  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  State  De- 

r 

partment  for  whom  such  expenses  to  a  foreign  country  were 
authorized  and  paid  from  funds  allocated  to  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare;  advances  of  money,  upon  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  bond,  to  employees  traveling  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
such  sums  as  the  Administrator  shall  direct;  reimbursement 
of  emplo}Tees  for  loss  of  personal  effects  in  case  of  marine  or 
aircraft  disaster;  rental  of  news-reporting  services;  purchase 
of,  or  subscription  to,  commercial  and  trade  reports;  printing 
and  binding  (not  exceeding  $90,000)  ;  (5)$44h50fh000 
$ 20,000,000 ,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  (6)$50$000 
$100,000  shall  be  available  for  payment,  or  reimbursement 
to  employees,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  for  emer¬ 
gency  or  extraordinary  expenses  in  connection  with  oper¬ 
ations  in  foreign  countries,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  law  regulating  the  expenditure,  accounting  for,  and  audit 
of  Government  funds:  Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditures  of  a  confidential  character  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall 
make  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure 
which  he  may  think  it  advisable  not  to  specify,  and  every 
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1  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 

2  amount  therein  certified. 

3  Payments  for  articles  and  materials  requisitioned:  For 

4  the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  the  owners  thereof  for 

5  articles  requisitioned  under  authorit}^  of  the  Acts  of  October 

6  10,  1940,  and  October  16,  1941,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C. 

7  App.  711  and  721) ,  the  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30, 

8  1944,  of  the  fund  consisting  of  ( 1 )  the  allocation  of  $200,000 

9  to  the  Economic  Defense  Board  from  the  emergency  fund 

10  for  the  President  by  letter  of  November  26,  1941,  and  (2) 

11  the  receipts  credited  to  said  appropriation  by  said  Act  of 

12  October  10,  1940,  as  amended  and  reallocated  for  the  same 
12  purpose  by  said  letter  of  allocation,  is  hereby  continued  avail- 

14  able  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  for  the  fiscal 

15  year  1945:  Provided,  That  receipts  of  the  sales  of  articles 

16  requisitioned  by  said  Administrator  under  authority  of  said 

17  Act  of  October  16,  1941,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 

18  this  fund  and  be  immediately  available  for  the  purposes 

19  thereof. 

20  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 

21  in  this  title  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  shall  be 

22  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  procurement  of  services, 

23  supplies,  or  equipment  in  connection  with  its  foreign  procure- 
21  ment  activities  outside  the  United  States  except  for  the  pur- 
25  pose  of  executing  general  economic  programs  or  policies 
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formally  approved  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  War 
Mobilization  Committee  and  such  writing  has  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  any  such  expenditure. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  administrative  ex¬ 
penses:  Not  to  exceed  (7)$325AOO  $357,200  of  the  funds  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  continued  as  an 
agency  of  the  Government  by  the  Act  of  September  26,  1940 
(15  U.  S.  C.  713b) ,  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945  for  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  bank,  including 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere; 
travel  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Regulations  and  the  Act  of  June  3,  1926, 
as  amended  (5  IT.  S.  C.  821-833)  ;  printing  and  binding; 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  not  to  exceed  $100  for 
periodicals,  $200  for  newspapers,  and  $200  for  maps;  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  temporary  employment  of  per¬ 
sons  or  organizations  for  special  services  b}^  contract  or 
otherwise,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  and  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided, 
That  all  necessary  expenses  (including  special  services  per¬ 
formed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not  including  other 
personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  bank  or  in  which  it  has 
an  interest,  including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  col- 
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1  lateral,  shall  be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for 

2  the  purposes  hereof:  Provided  further,  That  sections  201, 

3  202,  and  203  of  the  National  War  Agencies  Appropriation 

4  Act,  1945,  shall  have  no  application  to  this  appropriation. 

5  Sec.  301.  Those  general  provisions  in  the  National 

6  War  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1945,  applicable  to  the 

7  constituent  agencies  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 

8  ment,  and  those  general  provisions  in  such  Act  generally 

9  applicable  to  all  agencies  in  such  Act,  are  hereby  made 

10  applicable  to  the  same  extent,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 

11  to  the  appropriations  in  this  title. 

12  Sec.  302.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Eco- 

13  nomic  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1945”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  3,  1944. 

Attest:  .  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  June  13  (legisla¬ 
tive  day,  May  9),  1944. 

Attest:  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY, 

Secretary. 
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races  are  united  in  a  grim  determination 
to  see  this  devastating  war  through  to  the 
bitter  end.  I  know  that  the  Nation  is 
proud  of  this  achievement. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1945— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  conferees  on  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  certain 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4070)  “making  appropriations  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  and  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  beards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  30,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  67. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendfhent  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  14,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
“newspapers  and  periodicals”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to1  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  /he  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“teletype  news  service  (not  exceeding  $900) 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “and 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  for  temporary  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  or  organizations  by  contract 
or  otherwise  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  “$2,000,000”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  amended  to, read  as  follows: 
",  and  Including  the  temporary  employment 
(not  exceeding  $30,000)  of  persons  or  organ¬ 
izations  by  contract  or  otherwise,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  line  3  of  the  said  amendment  after 


the  word  "of”,  insert  the  words  “more  than 
four”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by 
said  amendment  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "purchase  of  uniforms  for  guards  and 
elevator  conductors,”;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis¬ 
agreement  amendments  numbered  35,  57,  64. 
65,  and  66. 

C.  A.  Woodrum, 

James  M.  Fitzpatrick, 

Joe  Starnes, 

Joe  Hendricks, 

R.  E.  WlGGLESWORTH. 

Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

Francis  Case. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Kenneth  McKellar, 

Richard  B.  Russell. 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  further  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  remaining  in  disagreement  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4070)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  and  sundry  inde¬ 
pendent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended'  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

Nos.  1,  2  3,  4,  6,  and  8,  relating  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  Authorizes  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  instead 
of  authorizing  the  use  of  $500  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  periodicals,  only,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate;  authorizes  the  use  of 
not  exceeding  $900  for  teletype  news  service, 
instead  of  eliminating  such  service,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate,  and  inserting  such  au¬ 
thority  without  specific  limitation,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House;  makes  $35,000  available 
for  temporary  employment  of  persons  or  or¬ 
ganizations  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  or  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  instead  of  $55,000 
for  such  purpose,  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  elimination  of  the  authorization,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate;  appropriates  $2,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Instead  of  $1,830,- 
400,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  $2,290,- 
340,  as  proposed  by  the  House;  makes  $30,000 
available  for  the  employment  of  persons  or 
organizations  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  In  connection  with 
national  defense  appropriations,  instead  of 
$65,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  the 
elimination  of  such  authorization,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate;  and  limits  the  Bureau 
to  the  maintenance  or  establishment  of  not 
more  than  four  regional,  field,  or  other  of¬ 
fices  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  in¬ 
stead  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  for  such  offices,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

No.  14:  Inserts  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  appropriations  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Legal  Examining  Unit  in  the  Examining  and 
Personnel  Utilization  Division  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

No.  29:  Authorizes  the  purchase  of  uni¬ 
forms  for  guards  and  elevator  conductors,  in¬ 
stead  of  purchase,  repair,  and  cleaning  of 
such  uniforms,  and  the  purchase  of  one  pas¬ 


senger-carrying  vehicle,  in  connection  with 
public  buildings  and  grounds  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  the  elimination  of  such  authority, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

No.  30:  Appropriates  $10,581,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  public  buildings  and  grounds 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration,  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  instead  of  $9,581,000,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Nos.  52,  53,  54,  55,  and  56,  relating  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Strikes  out  the 
language  of  the  Senate,  providing  a  direct 
appropriation  and  that  revenues  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  quarterly,  and  restores  the  language 
proposed  by  the  House  with  reference  to 
the  expenditure  of  such  revenues. 

No.  67:  Strikes  out  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
salary  to  any  person  filling  any  position  for 
which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated  after 
the  Senate  has  voted  not  to  approve  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  said  person,  and  with  reference 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  persons  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $4,500  or  more  per  annum,  and 
restores  the  provision  of  the  House  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  funds  to  pay  any  person  for 
the  filling  of  any  position  for  which  he  or 
she  has  been  nominated  after  the  Senate  has 
voted  not  to  approve  of  such  nomination. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

Amendments  reported  in  disagreement  are 
as  follows: 

No.  35,  relating  to  the  release  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Public 'Roads 
Administration  but  impounded  or  withheld 
from  obligation:  The  House  managers  will 
recommend  concurrence  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

No.  57,  relating  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority:  The  House  managers  will  recom¬ 
mend  concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 

No.  64,  relating  to  the  operation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  automobiles:  The  House 
managers  will  further  insist  on  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

No.  65,  relating  to  the  operation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  automobiles:  The  House 
managers  will  recommend  concurrence  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

No.  66,  relating  to  the  operation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  automobiles:  The  House 
managers  will  further  insist  on  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

C.  A.  Woodrum, 

James  M.  Fitzpatrick, 

Joe  Stap.nes, 

Joe  Hendricks, 

R.  B.  WlGGLESWORTH, 

Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

Francis  Case, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1945 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4559)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  and  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  therefor  for  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE  report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  certain 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4559)  making  appropriations  for  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  therefor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1944,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
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recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  8  and  9. 

Harry  R.  Sheppard, 

Albert  Thomas, 

John  M.  Coffee, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Charles  A.  Plumley, 

Noble  J.  Johnson, 

Walter  C.  Ploeser, 

ManagerS^on  the  part  of  the  House. 
John  H.  Overton, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 

David  I.  Walsh, 

Styles  Bridges, 

Rufus  C.  Holman, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8  and  9  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4559)  making  appropriations  for  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  therefor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1944,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

Amendment  No.  8:  Strikes  out  the  provi¬ 
sion  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  resale  to 
the  original  owners  of  land  in  Oklahoma, 
found  to  contain  oil  after  acquisition  by  the 
Navy. 

Amendment  No.  9,  relating  to  public  works: 
Strikes  out  the  provision  proposed  by  the 
Senate  requiring  the  conduct  of  a  canvass  of 
existing  facilities  that  might  be  available 
for  naval  uses,  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  provision  of 
new  ones. 

Harry  R.  Sheppard, 

Albert  Thomas, 

John  M.  Coffee, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Charles  A.  Plumley, 

Noble  J.  Johnson,  i 
Walter  C.  Ploeser,  J 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
brief  series  of  editorials  from  the  Capital 
Times,  of  Madison,  Wis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

REGULATION  OF  LIABILITY  OF  AIR  CAR¬ 
RIERS  AND  FOREIGN  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  O’HARA  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
today’s  Record.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  two  instances — in  one  to  in¬ 
clude  a  petition  from  my  district  and 
in  the  other  to  include  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Baer 
Airport  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

UNITED  NATIONS  DAY 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi-.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  United  Nations  Day. 
The  United  Nations  comprise  the  31  Al¬ 
lied  Governments  that  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
Axis  Powers,  and  their  cooperation 
means  much  in  the  winning  of  this  war 
and  the  winning  of  the  peace.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  nations  that  are  now 
fighting  the  Axis  forces  may  continue 
united  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  both 
objectives,  the  winning  of  this  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  aind  the  winning 
of  the  peace  so  that  we  may  not  have 
another  war,  at  least  within  the  next 
generation. 

Unless  we  remain  united  after  the  war 
to  prevent  aggression,  other  dictators 
will  arise  and  wage  the  Third  World  War. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
continue  steadfast  and  united  with  these 
other  powers  to  preserve  peace  and  pre¬ 
vent  aggression,  and  this  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  resolved  to  do. 

The  Fulbright  resolution  in  the  House 
and  the  Connally  resolution  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  both  of  which  passed  at  this  session 
by  large  majorities,  indicate  that  to  be 
the  will  of  Congress,  and  Congress  is  the 
best  barometer  of  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE  AID 
(LEND-LEASE) 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4937)  making  appropriations  for 
defense  aid — lend-lease — for  the  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  and  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]? 

There  was  no  objection,  and  the 
Speaker  appointed  the  following  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Messrs. 
Cannon  of  Missouri,  Woodrum  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ludlow,  Snyder,  O’Neal,  Rabaut, 
Johnson  of  Oklahoma,  Taber,  Wiggles- 
worth,  Lambertson,  and  Powers. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

Mr.  IV^AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  House  passed  the  bill  (S.  1808) 
to  authorize  temporary  appointment  as 
officers  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
of  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
female  persons  having  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  appointment  in  such 
corps,  female  dietic  and  physical-ther¬ 
apy  personnel  of  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army — exclusive  of  students 
and  apprentices — and  female  persons 
having  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
appointment  in  such  department  as  fe¬ 
male  dietic  or  physical-therapy  person¬ 
nel,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill 
went  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  struck 
out  the  Navy  portion.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  this  bill  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  section  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  May]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  an  amendment  to  the  title  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  concur  in 
that  amendment  also.  I  can  explain 
why  that  is,  if  it  is  desirable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Senate  disa¬ 
greed  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  title  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  struck  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  completely  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  House  recede  and 
•concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  re¬ 
lating  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  This  is 
to  correct  the  title? 

Mr.  MAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  All 
this  does  is  correct  the  title? 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  request  now 
is  to  correct  the  title,  the  previous  one 
being  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  where  they  struck  out  the  reference 
to  the  Navy? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  did 
not  know  what  the  gentleman’s  second 
request  was. 
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Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted 

the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4937] 

The  committee  cf  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937) 
making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  uumbered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert 
before  the  sum  “$43,200,000”,  the  following:  not  to  exceed ;  and  in  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  said  amendment,  before  the  word 
“owned”,  strike  out  the  word  “now”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  7  of  the  bill,  in  line  10,  after  the  words  “per  annum”  and 
before  the  comma,  insert  the  following:  during  the  incumbency  oj  the 
present  Administrator ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  5: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  $ 19,750,000 ;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  $75,000;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  $340,000;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

The  committee  report  in  disagreement  amendment  numbered  2. 

Clarence  Cannon, 

C.  A.  Woodrum, 

Louis  Ludlow, 

J.  Buell  Snyder, 

Emmet  O’Neal, 

Jed  Johnson, 

Managers  on  the  part  oj  the  House. 

Kenneth  McKellar, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 

M.  E.  Tydings, 

Rufus  C.  Holman, 

C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend- 
k  lease),  for  the  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the 
?  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  for 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report,  as  to  each  of  such  amend¬ 
ments,  namely: 

No.  1:  Provides,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  for  the  purchase  of 
“domestic”  raw  wool  and  “domestic”  cotton  from  Government  stock 
piles  and  makes  minor  textual  clarifications  in  the  amendment. 

No.  2:  Corrects  a  section  number. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  relating  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration: 
Fixes  the  salary  of  the  Administrator,  so  long  as  the  office  is  held  by 
the  present  incumbent,  at  $15,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $10,000  as  proposed  by  the  House;  appropriates  $19,750,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $19,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  for  salaries  and  expenses;  and  limits  the 
amount  which  may  be  used  for  emergency  or  extraordinary  expenses 
in  connection  with  operations  in  foreign  countries  to  $75,000,  instead 
of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the 
i  House. 

No.  7:  Makes  $340,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  available  for  administrative  expenses,  instead  of  $325,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $357,200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  REPORTED  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  committee  of  conference  reports  in  disagreement  the  following 
amendment  of  the  Senate: 

No.  2:  Making  not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  of  lend-lease  funds,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  services,  available  to  be  applied  on  the  United  States  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
when  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify  that  the  state  of 
the  war  will  permit  the  utilization  of  such  supplies,  services,  or  funds 
for  such  contribution.  The  House  managers  'will  recommended  that 
the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Clarence  Cannon, 

C.  A.  WoODRUM, 

Louis  Ludlow, 

J.  Buell  Snyder, 

Emmet  O’Neal, 

Jed  Johnson, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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and  the  nomination  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate1 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  Thl^  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  McKellar]  advises  me  that  vhthin 
30  minutes  or  a  little  more  he  expects 
to  have  four  appropriation  bills  refidy  for 
final  action. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  There  will  be  three, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  four.  I  am  merely 
telling  the  Senator  tvhat  I  have  been 
told. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Even  three  would 
represent  considerable  progress. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  refer  to  appropriation  bills 
which  will  have  to  g£>  to  conference? 

Mr.  McKELLABT  Oh  no.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  confejcfence  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  subject' to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o’clock  and  25  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  ^Senate  reassembled,  at  7  o’clock 
and  7  minutes  p.  m„  when  it  was  called 
to  ol'der  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
HiiA  in  the  chair) . 

/MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repres- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
''reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  bill 
(S.  1826)  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714) ,  relating  to  the 
exportation  of  certain  commodities,  and 
to  continue  said  act  in  effect. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1973)  to 
provide  additional  pay  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  assigned  to  the  Infantry  who 
are  awarded  the  expert  infantryman 
badge  or  the  combat  infantryman  badge, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


the  House  had  agreed  to  the  ameni 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the 'bill  (H.  R. 
3126)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Ellen 
Frakes,  widow  of  Joseph  A.  Frakes. 

The  message  also  announced  Ifnat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  reppft  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  ttre  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Sensne  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4861)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the25istrict  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
such  District  for  t ne  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  acd  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  IT  20,  22,  23,  27,  28,  31,  and 
32  to  the  bifl  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  ta  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  21,  24,  and  25  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
cojicurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 


the  committeK^of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  Nje  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4967)  makiric  appropriations  for 
the  Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  19^5,  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5040) 
making  appropriations  to  supply  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  and  for 
prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1944,  and  June  30,  1945,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Woodrum  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  O’Neal,  Mr.  Johnson"  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Taber,  Mr.  Wisgles- 
worth.  Mr.  Lambertson,  and  Mr.  Powers, 
were  appointed  managers  on  th€  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bjjf  (H.  R.  3270) 
to  affirm  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  regulation  of  the  business  of  insur¬ 
ance  remain  within  the  control  of  the 
several  States  and  jmat  the  Acts  of  July 
2, 1890,  and  October  15, 1914,  as  amended, 
be  not  applicable  to  that  business,  in 
which  it  requited  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

HQUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3270)  to  affirm  the  in¬ 
tent  oLthe  Congress  that  the  regulation 
of  the  business  of  insurance  remain 
witbm  the  control  of  the  several  States 
aod  that  the  Acts  of  July  2,  1890,  and 
October  15,  1914,  as  amended,  be  not 


The  message  further  announced  that  applicable  to  that  business,  was  read 

twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4861)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
othe?‘.activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  12^ 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagrej 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ni 
bered  1,  2.  3.  4,  5,  6,  8.  9,  10,  13,  14.  15,  l§f  18, 
26,  29,  and  30,  and  agree  i©  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  th^House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  theyfemend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  bnd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  j(s  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert 


“$9,767,200”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to-  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  preposed  insert  “$600,000”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  Insert  “$59,900”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  17,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  31,  and  32. 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney, 

John  H.  Overton, 

Elmer  Thomas, 

Rufus  C.  Holman, 

Harold  H.  Burton, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
John  M.  Coffee, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

W.  F.  Norrell  (with 
reservation) , 

Karl  Stefan, 

Henry  C.  Dworshak, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  yesterday  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
before  the  Senate,  no  controversial  items 
were  involved  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  changes  made  by 
the  Senate  involve  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $531,000  more  than  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  House,  and  there 
were  several  minor  amendments. 

At  the  conference  this  morning  an 
agreement  was  effected  within  a  few 
hours,  without  any  disagreement,  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  the  House.  We 
feel  that  the  conference  report  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  4861,  which  was  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  - 

In  the  House  of(Representatives,  U.  S., 

June  22,  1944. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  17,  20,  22,  23,  27,  28,  31,  and 
32  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4861)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whoy  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
such  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30^  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  concur 
therein ; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  21  to  said  bill,  and  concur  therein,  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert  “$1,480,- 
000.” 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  24  to  said  bill,  and  concur  therein,  with 
an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert  “one 
superintendent  at  $8,000  per  annum”; 
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\That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
nroit  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  25  to  said  bill,  and  concur  therein,  with 
an  abiendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  “$2,172,- 
000.”  \ 

Mr.  (XMAHONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
Nos.  21,  24.  and  25. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4967)  “making  appropriations  for  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,”  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

The  committees  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1  and  3. 
Elmer  Thomas, 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  H.  Overton, 

Chan  Gurney, 

C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

J.  Buell  Snyder, 

Joe  Starnes, 

John  H.  Kerr, 

George  Mahon, 

D.  Lane  Powers, 

Albert  J.  Engel, 

Francis  Case, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  4967,  which  was  rfead  as 
follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 
June'22,  1944. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  1  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4967)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  concur  therein; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  3  to  the  said  bill,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Provided,  That  no  appropriation  contained 
in  this  act  shall  be  available  for  any  expense 
incident  to  educating  persons  in  medicine 
(including  veterinary)  or  dentistry  if  any  ex¬ 
pense  on  account  of  their  education  in  such 
subjects  was  not  being  defrayed  out  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Military  Establishment  for 
the  fiscal  year  1944  prior  to  June  7,  1944,  ex¬ 
cept  that  nothing  herein  shall  interfere  with 
compliance  'with  the  provisions  of  law  au¬ 
thorizing  .fhe  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  any  component  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  as  students,  observers,  and  in¬ 
vestigators  as  contemplated  by  section  127  (a) 
of  theONational  Defense  Act,  approved  June 
3,  1916,  as  amended.” 

fr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
It  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
2nt  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
le  Senate  numbered  3  by  striking  out 


after  the  word  “investigators”  the  words 
“as  contemplated  by  section  127  (a)  of 
the  National  Defense  Act,  approved 
June  3,  1916,  as  amended”,  just  read  by 
the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
information  from  the  messenger  of  the 
House  is  that  within  perhaps  10  min¬ 
utes  two  more  conference  reports  will  be 
ready  for  the  consideration  #of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Therefore,  I  again  ask  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  7  o’clock  and  15  min¬ 
utes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7  o’clock 
and  43  minutes  p.  m.,  when  it  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Hill!  in  the  chair. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4879)  making  appropriations  for 
war  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  5  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4937)  making  appropriations  for 
defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  and  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment- of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE  AID 

(LEND-LEASE),  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  AND  FOR¬ 
EIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McKELLAR  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4937)  "making  appropriations  for  defense  aid 
(lend-lease),  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes,”  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Houses  as  follows: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  before  the  sum  “$43,200,- 
000”  the  following  “not  to  exceed”;  and  in 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  said 
amendment  before  the  word  “owned”  strike 
out  the  word  “now”;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  7  of  the  bill,  in  line  10,  after  the 
words  “per  annum”,  and  before  the  comma, 
insert  the  following  “during  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  Administrator”;  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  “$19,750,- 
000”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  “$75,000”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  “$340,000”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  report  in  disagreement 
amendment  numbered  2. 

Kenneth  McKellar, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 

M.  E.  Tydings, 

Rufus  C.  'Holman, 

C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Clarence  Cannon, 

C.  A.  Woodrum, 

Louis  Ludlow, 

J.  Buell  Snyder, 

Emmet  O’Neal, 

Jed  Johnson, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  completes  the 
action  on  that  bill  and  it  will  go  to  the 
President. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  WAR  AGENCIES— 
X  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

fth.  McKELLAR  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  irotes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment^  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4879)  “making  appropriations  for  war 
agencies  for  ths  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes,”  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  6,  7;  17,  19,  20,  and  21. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14.  15,  18,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  and  27  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  “$375,- 
000’.’;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.’'., 
amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
'cede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
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My  personal  opinion  is  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  goes  to  the  dignity  and  integrity  of 
the  House  itself,  even  of  such  conse¬ 
quent  that  it  involves  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker\will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  r^om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Do 
I  correctly  understand  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  an  employee  of  the  committee 
released  the  information  while  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  absent 
from  Washington,  and  without  any  con¬ 
sultation  whatever  with  other  members 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  employee 
who  released  the  information  certainly 
had  no  conversation  with  me  or  with 
two  other  members  of  the  committee 
with  whom  I  talked.  The  latest  infor¬ 
mation  I  have  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  not  in  Washington, 
but  is  now  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
has  been  for  som£  time. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  if  he  got  in  touch 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Investigate  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities  regarding  this  article  that  ap¬ 
pealed  in  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  gentleman 
who  is  chairman  of  the  special  commit¬ 
tee,  I  understand,  is  in  Texas.  I  did  not 
feel  like  taking  it  upon  myself  to  tele¬ 
phone  to  Texas  in  order  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  subject.  The 
factsSjpeak  for  themselves,  I  think. 

Mr.  '-BUSBEY.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  take  the  trouble  to 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Stripling,  the 
chief  investigator  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  may  say  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  that 
Mr.  Stripling  is  the  one  who  informed  me 
that  he  had  released  the  information  to 
Mr.  Pegler. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Did  the  gentleman  ask 
him  on  what  authority  he  released  tl 
information? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  had  a  coi 
saticn  with  him  about  it.  I  do  noDfhink 
it  was  phrased  exactly  that  w^y.  He 
said,  “I  gave  the  information, yand  Mr. 
Dies  knew  that  I  was  giving  flrout!” 

Let  me  ask  the  gentler/.arff  if  he '  will 
permit  me,  this  question:  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  approve  of  the  practice  of  a  member 
of  a  committee  issuing  ^subpena  of  this 
sort? 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Thafgentleman  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech.  I  am  /sking  a  question  for 
information. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Then  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  approve  of  the  practice,  do 
I  understand? 

Mr.  BUSBgTY.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gent’e/ran  from  Pennsylvania  this 
question. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  gentleman 
is  a  member  of  the  special  committee. 
Daes/ne  not  like  to  be  informed  as  to 
wha/is  going  on? 

BUSBEY.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  Reflection  on  the  chief  investigator  that 


he  or  another  employee  of  the  committee 
did  this  without  authority  of  somebody 
on  the  committee.  . 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  special  committee  is  satisfied  with 
that  type  of  practice  and  procedure.  Can 
the  gentleman  answer  that  question?  Is 
he  satisfied  with  that  procedure  as  a 
member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  do  not  know  al 
details  about  the  practice  and  procedu 
but  I  did  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  a 


about  it  when  I  read  it  in  the  paper,  and  Next  to  me  was1  seated  my  esteemed 
I  think  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  friend,  the  leading  exponent  in  the  field 


sylvania  had  taken  the  same  trouble,  he 
could  have  informed  the  House  without 
reflecting  on  any  employee  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  inform  me,  what  was  the  reason 
for  giving  this  very  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  to  one  particular  newspaperman, 
if  he  has  made  inquiry? 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  that  he  seems 
to  be  an  authority,  from  the  speech  he 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon.  Let  him  find  out  the  infor¬ 
mation  himself  the  same  way  I  did. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  The  gentl/man 
is  not  very  helpful  to  the  members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  who  says  he  has  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  give  it  to  the  preSs  of  the  Nation. 
If  it  is  no  secret,  let  the  press  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  have  it. 

Mi-.  EBERHARTER.  I  think  that  it 
would  come  within  the  purview  of  his 
duties  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  to  why  this  information  was 
given  to  one  particular  member  of  the 
newspaper  profession. 

Mi-.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  dike  to  make  this  observation. 
As  I/understand,  the  gentleman  from 
Illiuois  is  a  member  of  the  Dies  special 
committee. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
it  is  a  sorry  confession  from  him  when  he 
has  to  state  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
he  first  learned  of  the  procedure  of  his 
own  committee  by  reading  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper. 

SAVE  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  OF  EUROPE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
witnessed  the  showing  of  the  film  entitled 
“None  Shall  Escape,”  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Washington  Emergency  Committee  to 
Save  the  Jewish  People  of  Europe,  of 
which  Mrs.  Guy  Gillette  is  chairman. 
This  film  deals  with  the  post-war  topic, 
namely,  the  punishment  of  the  Nazi 
criminals. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  yet  to  recuper¬ 
ate  from  the  basically  true  accent  as  de¬ 


picted  on  the  screen,  a  sad,  grim,  heroic 
tale.  I  saw  a  trainload  of  Jews — men, 
women,  and  children — marked  for  an¬ 
nihilation.  Driven  to  desperation  by  the 
agony  of  persecution  and  death,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  turned  on  their  oppressors.  Al¬ 
though  they  had  no  weapon  beyond  bare 
hands,  they  battled  the  master  race  on 
the  streets  of  a  Polish  village. 

The  battle  raged  only  a  few  minutes. 
Of  course,  the  inevitable  happened.  As 
life  took  leave  from  his  body,  the  rabbi 
concluded,  “We  shall  never  die.” 


of  rescue,  Rabbi  Baruch  Korff,  who  ac¬ 
companied  me  at  my  invitation .  Touched 
by  this  massacre  which  to  his  knowledge 
is  only  a  trickle  of  what  takes  place  now, 
he  sadly  .but  courageously  remarked,  “I, 
as  a  Jew,  am  armed  with  more  than  com¬ 
plete  steel,  the  justice  of  my  quarrel — this 
is  why  we  are  destined  to  survive.” 

How  right  and  just  you  are,  my  dear 
rabbi. 

The  fear  that  now  besets  the  American 
people  is  not  that  we  shall  be  overrun  by 
the  vanishing  might  of  the  Nazi  and  the 
Jap  but  that  we  shall  defeat  them  and 
still  lose  the  things  for  which  we  fought. 
We  want  no  termination  of  this  greatest 
of  all  wars  in  a  peace  that  is  nothing 
but  an  armistice  during  which  time  a  still 
greater  war  will  be  prepared.  None  shall 
escape,  none  must  escape,  the  guilty  must 
be  punished.  The  President  has  assured 
us  and  his  assurance  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  other  great  United 
Nations  that  our  arms  will  not  be  laid 
down  until  the  enemy  has  surrendered 
unconditionally.  That,  however,  is  not 
enough.  A  lasting  peace  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  complete  and  abject  sur¬ 
render  of  an  enemy. 

The  game  of  the  Nazis  is  devious,  sub¬ 
tle,  and  clever.  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Nazis  in  retreating  from  Russia  have 
destroyed  everything  Of  value  that  they 
could  within  the  territory  they  aban¬ 
doned,  so  now  they  are  seeking  to  de¬ 
stroy  another  asset  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  more  priceless  than  the  material 
things  that  they  have  fired  and  dyna¬ 
mited.  They  are  seeking  to  destroy  and 
are  destroying  the  lives  of  human  beings 
with  whom  at  least  in  large  part  lies  the 
hope  of  constructing  a  lasting  peace 
among  the  nations. 

Deliberately  and  with  foul  and  malev¬ 
olent  purpose  the  Nazis,  as  they  see  their 
last  hours  approaching,  are  accelerating 
and  intensifying  their  campaign  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  leaders  of  liberal  and  demo¬ 
cratic  outlook  that  are  found  within  the 
territories  that  they  hold.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  Of  their  conquest  the  Germans 
have  pursued  this  policy  with  the  end  in 
mind  of  keeping  crushed  peoples  leader- 
less  and  in  subjugation.  Now  they  pur¬ 
sue  it  with  renewed  fanaticism  in  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  can  succeed  the 
’  way  lies  open  to  a  new  revival  of  nazi- 
ism,  years  hence,  in  a  Europe  drained  of 
its  best  mentalities  and  most  independ¬ 
ent  spirits.  All  this  has  been  part  of  the 
same  program  whereby  political,  relig- 
ous  and  educational  leaders  have  been 
shot,  professional  people  have  been  de¬ 
ported  to  slave  labor  and  death,  and  the 
Jews  have  been  massacred  with  less  pity 
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tfcan  that  shown  by  any  barbarians  in 
the  records  of  history. 

Our  duty  in  the  face  of  this  situation 
is  clear.  We  must  save  the  remnants  of 
the  intended  victims  from  the  fate  that 
the  Nazis  have  chosen  for  them.  The 
duty  is  not  one  to  the  peoples  of  Europe 
or  to  those  who  otherwise  would  pferish, 
it  is  rather  a  duty  which  we  owe , to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  our  posterity.  I  avow 
frankly  that  our  ends  in  this  matter  are 
selfish.  We  must  save  the  JeWfrom  the 
slaughter  camps,  the  men  of  good  will 
from  massacre,  the  religious  leaders  from 
death,  not  because  they  need  us  but  be¬ 
cause  we  need  them. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  several  letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


[The  matter  r 
Appendix.] 


erred  to  appears  in  the 


RECESS 


Mr.  RAMSFECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requqtft  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accyrdingly  (at  5  o’clock  and  57  min¬ 
utes  p.  ni.)  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
subj/ct  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
fas  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 

11  "  ™  — ~ - - - 3 

LEND-LEASE,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  AND  F.  E.  A. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend- 
lease),  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4937)  making  appropriations  for  defense 
aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1045,  ard  for  other  porposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
eaid  amendment,  insert  before  the  sum 
“$43,200,000”  the  following:  “not  to  exceed” 


and  in  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  said  amendment  before  the  word  “owned” 
strike  out  the  word  “now”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  7  of  the  bill,  in  line  10,  after  the 
words  “per  annum”,  and  before  the  comma, 
insert  the  following:  “during  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  Administrator”;  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  “$19,750,- 
000”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  “$75,000”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  “$340,000”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  report  in  disagreement 
amendment  numbered  2. 

Clarence  Cannon, 

C.  A.  Woodp.um, 

Louis  Ludlow. 

J.  Buell  Snyder, 

Emmet  O’Neal, 

Jed  Johnson, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Kenneth  McKellar, 
Richard  Bj  Russell, 

M.  E.  Tydings, 

Rufus  C.  Holman, 

C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937) ,  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease),  for  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  and  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

No.  1 :  Provides,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
for  the  purchase  of  “domestic”  raw  wool  and 
"domestic”  cotton  from  Government  stock 
piles  and  makes  minor  textual  clarifications 
in  the  amendment. 

No.  2:  Corrects  a  section  number. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  relating  to  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration:  Fixes  the  salary  of 
the  Administrator,  so  long  as  the  office  is 
held  by  the  present  incumbent,  at  $15,000, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  appropriates 
$19,750,000,  instead  of  $20,000,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $19,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  for  salaries  and  expenses;  and 
limits  the  amount  which  may  be  used  for 
emergency  or  extraordinary  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  operations  in  foreign  countries 
to  $75,000,  instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  and  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

No.  7:  Makes  $340,000  of  the  funds  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  available 
for  administrative  expenses,  instead  of 
$325,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$357,200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  REPORTED  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  committee  of  conference  reports  in 
disagreement  the  fol'owing  amendment  of 
the  Senate: 

No.  2:  Making  not  to  exceed  $350,000,090  of 
lend-lease  funds,  supplies,  and  services,  avail¬ 
able  to  be  applied  on  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  when  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify 
that  the  state  of  the  war  will  permit  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  such  supplies,  services,  or  funds 
for  such  contribution.  The  House  managers 
will  recommend  that  the  House  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Clarence  Cannon, 

C.  A.  Woodrum, 

Louis  Ludlow, 

J.  Buell  Snyder, 
Emmet  O’Neal, 

.Jed  Johnson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  4937) 
making  appropriations  for  defense  aid 
(lend-lease) ,  for  the  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration,  and  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  When  it  is  disposed 
of  there  is  one  separate  amendment  to 
be  submitted  to  the  House. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
desire  any  time  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port? 

Mr.  TABER.  Not  on  the  conference 
report,  but  I  should  like  some  time  on  the 
amendment  in  disagreement.  Is  that 
No.  2? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Yes; 
No.  2. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  7,  line  9: 

"Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appro¬ 
priated  by  section  201  of  this  title,  any 
supplies,  services,  or  funds  available  for  dis¬ 
position  or  expenditure  by  the  President  un¬ 
der  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  411-419),  and  acts  supplemen¬ 
tary  thereto,  may  be  disposed  of  or  expended 
by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944.  without  reim¬ 
bursement  of  the  appropriations  from  which 
such  supplies  or  services  were  procured  or 
such  funds  were  provided:  Provided,  That 
the  supplies,  services,  and  funds  disposed  of 
or  expended  under  the  authority  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  exceed  a  total  value,  as  deter¬ 
mined  under  regulations  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  of  $350,000,000  and  shall  be 
charged  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  said  Act  of  March  28,  1944: 
Provided  further,  That  the  authority  granted 
by  this  section  shall  not  become  effective  un- 
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til  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  have  issued  a  certification  that  the 
state  of  the  war  permits  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  and  the  utilization  of  lend-lease 
supplies,  services,  or  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  section  201  of  this  title;  and  after  such 
certification  such  utilization  shall  be  upon 
the  determination  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.” 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  move  to  recede  and  concur. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  2  and  concur 
therein. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  this  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  dol¬ 
lar;  it  merely  makes  available  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  $350,000,000  of  funds,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  services  already  provided  for 
lend-lease  which  may  not  be  needed  or 
used  for  lend-lease  purposes  and  which 
may  be  available  after  we  have  occupied 
enemy  territory.  This  provision  is  a 
precautionary  one.  The  lend-lease 
funds  cannot  be  utilized  until  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  certified 
that  the  state  of  the  war  is  such  that  it  is 
all  right  to  utilize  the  lend-lease  funds, 
supplies,  and  services  for  the  purposes  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Lend-lease  is  a  war  in¬ 
strumentality.  When  the  war  has 
reached  a  stage  at  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  utilize  so  much  lend-lease 
for  war  then  we  will  have  reached  the 
point  where  relief  will  be  necessary  and 
it  is  good  judgment  to  divert  what  we 
have  available  at  that  time  for  lend- 
lease  to  the  commitments  which  we  will 
have  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  for  the  relief  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  important  now  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  so 
that  it  may  be  prepared  to  meet  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  liberated  areas. 
This  $350,000,000,  if  used,  will  be  charged 
up  as  a  part  of  our  commitment  of 
$1,350,000,000  for  participation  in  the 
work  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber], 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  division  of  this  motion, 
nor  am  I  going  to  ask  for  a  record  vote. 
I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  no  sense  is  this  amendment 
needed. 

The  funds  provided  in  section  201, 
namely,  $450,000,000,  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  provide  these  people  with  all 
the  funds  necessary  for  any  possible  op¬ 
eration  that  might  come  along  prior  to 
the  first  of  the  year  and  for  some  time 
thereafter. 

There  is  already  provided  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  that  was  last  agreed  to 
here,  that  on  the  military  bill,  $562,000,- 
000  to  take  care  of  relief  in  the  territory 
the  Army  is  occupying,  and  that  is  the 
relief  item  that  probably  will  have  to  be 
drawn  on.  These  people  would  have  to 
get  in  far  quicker  as  a  result  of  a  total 
collapse  of  Germany  than  most  of  us 
hope  for  if  they  are  going  to  have  any 
substantial  activity.  The  figures  they 
have  given  us  as  to  things  they  need  do 
not  check  at  all  with  information  that 
has  been  given  to  the  committee  as  to 
existing  stock  piles  of  different  things 
or  as  to  information  I  can  find  other 
places.  Instead  of  their  needing  an  im¬ 
mediate  amount  of  $450,000,000  in  cash 
to  buy  things  that  would  be  hard  to  get, 
the  total  of  all  they  ask  to  have  in  the 
two  categories  would  not  run  beyond 
$340,000,000.  The  things  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  at  any  time  out  of  existing  stock 
piles,  commercial  and  governmental, 
assuming  they  had  to  have  all  these 
things,  and  that  they  could  use  them, 
would  run  perhaps  $440,000,000. 

With  no  substantial  activity  in  sight 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  need  no 
stock  piles  on  these  things. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  their  having  to 
use  all  of  these  things  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  get  together  and  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  them.  Here  is  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  about  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  desire  to  get 
hold  of  a  great  lot  of  money  that  is  not 


needed  and  it  tends  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  the  Congress  in  the  organization. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  administration  of 
the  funds  will  be  such  that  these  people 
will  not  be  given  this  money  unless  there 
is  a  dire  need  for  it,  because  when  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  went 
to  the  Budget  first  they  only  asked  for 
$450,000,000  and  not  for  this  transfer 
item.  The  lease-lend  appropriation 
called  for  nothing  which  would  supply 
these  things  that  might  be  available  for 
transfer.  There  must  come  a  time  when 
governmental  agencies  have  a  regard  for 
the  Treasury  in  their  requests  that  they 
make.  They  should  be  careful  about 
these  things  and  not  ask  for  enormous 
sums  of  money  when  they  are  not  able  ta 
justify  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for 
a  roll  call  or  division  because  I  do  not 
feel  it  is  wise  to  do  so  at  this  time  and  I 
do  not  care  to  complicate  the  situation 
that  they  have  created  by  doing  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  it  must  be 
managed  with  great  care  and  that  these 
people  must  be  called  to  full,  account 
for  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  table  I  have  prepared 
analyzing  these  categories  and  the  stock 
piles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Taber]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tile  table  referred  to  follows: 

The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  have  nothing  to  do  until 
after  the  military  are  cleared  out  of  any  coun¬ 
try.  Therefore,  they  do  not  need  so  much 
money  now.  The  Congress  can  provide  it 
whenever  they  need  it  because  stock  piles 
exist  on  most  things.  Where  they  do  not,  It 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Category  I 

Category  II 

Necessary 
to  buy 

Stock  piles 
existing 

Necessary 
to  buy 

Stock  pile 
existing 

Grains.. . . . . . ? . . . . . 

$10, 000,  000 
8,  340,  000 
190,  000.  000 

$1,  660,  000 

Canned  fish . . . . . . . . . . 

16,000,000 

57,  000,  000 

34,  500,  000 
55,  000.  000 

1,  200.000 

Milk...  . . . . . 

Cheese . . . . . . . . . . . 

$2,  500,  000 

$1,000,000 
3,  500,  000 

1,  335,  000 
1,  000,  000 

17,  500.  000 
8,  000,  000 
8, 000,  000 

2,  500,  000 
5,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 

88, 870,  000 
22,  800,  000 

Pesticides . . . . . . . . . 

665,  000 

21.700,  000 
43,  200,  000 

38,  250,  000 

2,  910,  000 
0,  910,  000 
5,  600,  000 
2,  380,  000 
1,870,  000 
25,  720,  000 

Epidemic  units . . . . . 

Hospital,  200  beds.. .  . . 

Standard  units . 
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Category  1 

Category  II 

Necessary 
to  buy 

Stock  piles 
existing 

N ecessary 
to  buy 

Stock  piles 
existing 

$4, 090,  000 
7,  330,  000 
4,  500,  000 

7, 885, 000 
5, 000,  000 
5,  000,  000 
8, 000,  000 
20, 000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2.  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 
14,  000,  000 
8.  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 

Construction  machinery,  concrete  mixers  and  concrete  block  equipment,  blacksmith  forges,  anvils,  tools . 

- 

Construction  hand  tools  and  materials  (plumbers’,  carpenters’,  and  masons’  construction  kits)  . . 

Semifabricated  iron  and  steel  materials  (bars,  flats,  structural,  sidings,  and  sheets) _ _ _ _ 

ether  miscellaneous  repair  materials  and  supplies  (spare  parts,  tools,  hardware,  glass,  etc.) . . . . . 

r 

$210,040,000  $108,300,000 

129,  375, 000 

$330,  240,  000 

Mr.  TABER.  May  I  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
is  there  an  understanding  with  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  that 
tlmse  funds  will  not  be  transferred  with- 
cu  consultation  with  the  Congress? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  We  have 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  TABER.  There  will  be  care  exer¬ 
cised  in  th'S  connection? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  There  are 
ample  safeguards  here.  In  the  first 
place,  the  authority  granted  can  become 
effective  only  on  certification  of  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Second,  utilization  of  supplies  can  be 
made  only  on  determination  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  And  last,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber  1  has 
indicated,  we  are  assured  that  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  and  majority  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  will 
be  consulted  preliminary  to  the  exercise 
of  ruch  authority. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  not  going  to 
put  the  House  on  record  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  I  do  not  feel  that 
agencies  should  be  allowed  to  run  wild 
in  spending  money.  In  this  case,  if  that 
understanding  is  lived  up  to,  it  will,  I  am 
sure,  result  in  there  being  available 
ample  funds  to  carry  this  thing  on  for  a 
considerable  period  longer  than  is  pro¬ 
vided  here. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  first  the  amount  authorized  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.?  Was  that  $1,350,000,000? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Of  that  $1,350,- 
000,000  how  much  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated? 

Mr.  TABER.  Nothing. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Nothing  has  been 
appropriated? 

Mr.  TABER.  No.  This  bill  carries 
$450,000,000  in  cash  and  $350,000,000  au¬ 
thority  for  transfer  from  lease-lend 
funds. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  $350,000,- 
000  in  that  case  and  in  the  event  it  is 
transferred  from  lend-lease  be  charged 
against  the  $1,350,000,000? 

Mr.  TABER.  Certainly  it  will. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  It  is  so 
provided  in  the  amendment  itself,  lines 
17  to  22,  of  page  7: 


The  supplies,  services,  and  funds  disposed 
of  or  expended  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  *  *  *  shall  he  charged  to  the 

amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
said  act  of  March  28,  1944. 

The  $450,000,000  appropriated  and  the 
$350,000,000  authorized  for  transfer, 
total  only  $800,000,000  of  our  authorized 
quota  of  $1,350,000,000,  whereas  Eng¬ 
land  has  already  appropriated  her  entire 
quota. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  What  was  Eng¬ 
land’s  total  quota? 

Mr.  TABER.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Each  of 
the  44  participating  nations  contributes 
on  the  basis  of  1  percent  of  its  national 
income  calculated  on  its  income  for  the 
calendar  year  1943. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  conferees 
for  accepting  the  change  made  in  the 
other  body  by  inserting  the  word  “do¬ 
mestic”  ahead  of  the  words  “raw  wool” 
in  the  amendment  which  the  House 
adopted  on  my  motion  when  this  bill  was 
originally  before  us.  This  brings  the 
provision  in  line  with  the  amendment  as 
I  offered  it  originally  in  the  House  and  is 
fully  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

We  have  large  Government-owned 
stock  piles  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
wool  in  the  United  States  owned  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations.  Both  of  them 
hang  heavy  over  the  market  and  over  the 
wool-growing  industry.  As  a  result  -of 
war  purchases,  there  is  in  sight  enough 
right  now  to  meet  domestic  demands  for 
from  2  to  3  years.  So,  it  is  simply  good 
sense,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
LMr.  Jennings]  pointed  out  during  my  re¬ 
marks  the  other  day,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  some  of  its  own  surplus  of 
wool  for  that  part  of  its  contribution  to 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  It  would  be  good  sense, 
whether  we  contributed  it  out  of  either 
stock  pile,  the  foreign  held  by  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  or  the  domestic 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
But  if  we  took  it  from  the  foreign  stock 
pile,  we  would  not  do  the  most  good,  for 
when  it  was  exhausted,  more  foreign 
wool  would  seek  to  enter  the  country  by 
underbidding  the  price  the  Government 
already  has  invested  in  its  domestic  wool. 

The  step  which  the  House  took  in 
accepting  my  modified  amendment  when 
this  bill  was  originally  before  us  greatly 


cheered  the  wool  growers  because  it 
demonstrated  that  Congress  is  giving 
some  heed  to  the  situation  to  which 
attention  has  been  so  graphically  drawn 
by  the  studies  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  wool. 
They  will  be  even  more  greatly  cheered 
by  the  action  of  the  conferees  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  insertion  of  the  word  “domestic.” 
I  have  received  letters  from  Mr.  James 
H.  Lemmon,  of  Lemmon,  S.  Dak.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Wyo.,  legislative  chairman  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association,  on 
both  points.  So,  I  can  assure  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  that  action  today 
approving  the  conference  report  with 
this  change  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
wool  growers  throughout  the  country. 
They  will  be  glad  that  Congress  kept  our 
domestic  economy  in  mind  when  making 
this  contribution  of  wool  and  coticn  to 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 


motions  was  laid  on  the  table_._., _ _ _ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM,  and  Mr.  LAMBERTSON 
asked  and  were  give  npermission  to  ex¬ 
tend  tljeir  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
the  lend-leaaeconference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case 

There  was  no  < 


WAR  AGENCIES 


iOPRIATION  BILL, 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri  submitted 
i  the  following  ^Conference  report  and 
statement  on  tpe  bill  <H.  R.  4879)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  war  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1945, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
48790  making  appropriations  for  war  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 


■ 
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[Public  Law  382 — 78th  Congress] 

[Chapter  324 — 2d  Session] 

[H.  R.  4937] 

AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  defense  aid  (lend-lease) ,  for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  and  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated,  for  defense  aid  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  11, 
1941,  as  amended,  for  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows : 

TITLE  I— DEFENSE  AID— LEND-LEASE 

Sec.  101.  To  enable  the  President,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1945,  through  such  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  he  may  designate,  further  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an 
\  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  11, 
}  1941,  as  amended,  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  incident  to  or 

necessary  therefor,  the  following  sums  for  the  following  respective 
purposes : 

(a)  For  the  procurement,  by  manufacture  or  otherwise,  of  defense 
articles,  information,  and  services,  for  the  government  of  any  country 
whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  disposition  thereof,  including  all  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  therewith,  as  follows : 

Agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  articles, 
$3,446,361,000. 

(b)  For  administrative  expenses,  not  specified  or  included  in  the 
appropriation  for  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  1945”,  $4,209,000. 

(c)  In  ah,  $3,450,570,000. 

(d)  Each  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  shall  be  additional  to, 
and  consolidated  with,  the  appropriations  for  the  same  purposes, 
contained  in  the  same  respective  categories  of  appropriation  in  the 
Defense  Aid  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1941,  the  Defense  Aid 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  the  Second  Defense  Aid  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  and  the  Defense  Aid  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  and  the  appropriations  contained 
in  the  foregoing  Acts  are  hereby  continued  and  shall  be  available 
until  June  30,  1945;  and  $88,299,000  of  the  money  and  property 
converted  into  money  which  have  been  hitherto  received  as  a  result 
of  operations  under  said  Act  of  March  11, 1941,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
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consolidated  with,  and  shall  be  available  until  June  30,  1945,  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of,  the  appropriation  for  “Agricultural,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  other  commodities  and  articles”:  Provided ,  That  with  the 
exception  of  the  appropriation  for  “Administrative  expenses”,  not 
to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  any  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  may 
be  transferred  by  the  President  to  any  other  of  such  appropriations, 
but  no  such  appropriation  shall  be  increased  more  than  30  per  centum 
thereby :  Provided  further ,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
viso  (1)  balances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944,  and  balances  sub¬ 
sequently  released  from  obligation,  of  appropriations  contained  in  , 
the  foregoing  Acts  for  “Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  supplies, 
spare  parts,  and  materials,  including  armor  and  ammunition  and 
components  thereof”,  and  for  “Miscellaneous  military  equipment, 
supplies,  and  materials”,  may  be  transferred  by  the  President  to  and 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  provided  above  for  “Agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  and  other  commodities  and  articles”,  and  (2)  bal¬ 
ances,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1944,  and  balances  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  of  appropriations  contained  in  the  foregoing 
Acts  for  “Necessary  services  and  expenses”  may  be  transferred  by 
the  President  to  and  consolidated  with  any  of  the  appropriations  pro¬ 
vided  above,  except  the  appropriation  for  “Administrative  expenses”. 

Sec.  102.  Any  defense  article,  information,  or  service  procured  from 
funds  appropriated  by  this  title  or  prior  Acts  appropriating  funds  to 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said 
Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  shall  be  retained  by  or  transferred 
to  and  for  the  use  of  such  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
as  the  President  may  determine,  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a 
foreign  government,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  will  be  best  served  thereby :  Provided, 
further ,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  title  shall  be  used  1 
for  the  payment  of  any  subsidy  on  agricultural  products  produced  . 
in  the  continental  United  States  nor  for  the  purchase  or  distribution 
of  any  food  products  for  use  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  103.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  “Defense  Aid  Appropriation  Act, 


1945”. 


TITLE  II— UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
EHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Sec.  20 If  To  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  28,  1944  (Public  Law  2G7),  and  for  each  and  every 
purpose  incident  thereto  or  necessary  therefor,  $450,000,000,  not  to 
exceed  $21,700,000  shall  be  available  for  procurement  of  sixty-one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  domestic  raw  wool,  or  such 
amount  of  domestic  raw  wool  as  the  foregoing  sum  will  purchase, ^rom 
stock  piles  of  the  United  States  Government  existing  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $43,200,000  shall  be  available  for 
procurement  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
bales  of  domestic  cotton,  or  such  amount  of  domestic  cotton  as  the  fore¬ 
going  sum  will  purchase,  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  be  available  immediately  and  to  remain  available  until  J une  30, 1946 : 
Provided ,  That  (1)  any  sums  allocated  by  the  President  to  my  execm" 
tive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency  for  any  of  the 
purposes  hereof,  from  funds  appropriated  by  or  authorized  to  be 
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expended  under  this  title  or  from  funds  made  available  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  may  be  expended 
without  regard  to  those  provisions  of  law  waived  by  law  with  respect 
to  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  by  such  department,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  agency;  (2)  the  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounts  of  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or 
agency  shall  be  reimbursed  or  credited  from  sums  allocated  hereunder, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  any  supplies  or  services  procured 
from  such  appropriations  or  funds  or  by  use  of  such  accounts  and 
\  furnished  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereof;  and  (3)  any  supplies  or 
f  services  procured  from  funds  appropriated  by  or  authorized  to  be 
expended  under  this  title  may  be  retained  by  or  transferred  to  any 
executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency,  and  said 
funds  shall  be  reimbursed  from  payments  made  in  return  therefor  by 
such  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency :  Provided 
further ,  That  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  executive  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency  who  is  detailed  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  compensated 
hereunder,  either  directly  or  by  reimbursement  of  applicable  appro¬ 
priations  or  funds,  shall,  while  so  detailed,  retain  and  be  entitled  to 
the  rights,  benefits,  privileges,  and  status  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  from  which  detailed. 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  by  section  201  of 
this  title,  any  supplies,  services,  or  funds  available  for  disposition  or 
expenditure  by  the  President  under  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  411—419),  and  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  may 
be  disposed  of  or  expended  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1944,  without  reimbursement  of  the 
~\  appropriations  from  which  such  supplies  or  services  were  procured 
'  ,  or  such  funds  were  provided :  Provided ,  That  the  supplies,  services, 
and  funds  disposed  of  or  expended  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  value,  as  determined  under  regulations  to  be 
approved  by  the  President  of  $350,000,000  and  shall  be  charged  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  said  Act  of  March  28,  1944 : 
Provided  further ,  That  the  authority  granted  by  this  section  shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  have  issued  a  certification  that  the  state  of  the  war  permits  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  and  the  utilization  of  lend-lease  supplies, 
sendees,  or  funds  for  the  purposes  of  section  201  of  this  title;  and 
after  such  certification  such  utilization  shall  be  upon  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Sec.  203.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  “United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  Participation  Appropriation  Act, 
1945”. 

TITLE  III— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Office  for  Emergency  Management 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  all  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  to  carry  out  its  functions  and 
activities,  including  salaries  of  the  Administrator  at  $15,000  per 
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annum  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present  Administrator,  and 
four  assistants  to  the  Administrator  at  $9,000  per  annum  each; 
employment  of  aliens;  temporary  employment  of  persons  or  organ¬ 
izations  by  contract  or  otherwise  without  regard  to  the  civil- 
service  and  classification  laws  (not  exceeding  $100,000)  ;  travel 
expenses  (not  exceeding  $275,000  for  travel  within  continental  United 
States),  including  expenses  of  employees  of  the  Administration 
and  the  transportation  of  their  personal  effects  to  their  first  posts 
of  duty  in  a  foreign  country  and  return  to  their  homes;  transporta¬ 
tion  of  dependents  and  household  goods  and  effects,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  October  10,  1940,  from  foreign  countries  to  their 
homes  in  the  United  States  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  and  the  State  Department  for  whom  such  expenses 
to  a  foreign  country  were  authorized  and  paid  from  funds  allocated 
to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare;  advances  of  money,  upon  the 
furnishing  of  bond,  to  employees  traveling  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
such  sums  as  the  Administrator  shall  direct;  reimbursement  of 
employees  for  loss  of  personal  effects  in  case  of  marine  or  aircraft 
disaster;  rental  of  news-reporting  services;  purchase  of,  or  subscrip¬ 
tion  to,  commercial  and  trade  reports;  printing  and  binding  (not 
exceeding  $90,000)  ;  $19,750,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$75,000  shall  be  available  for  payment,  or  reimbursement  to 
employees,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  for  emergency  or 
extraordinary  expenses  in  connection  with  operations  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  accounting  for,  and  audit  of  Government  funds :  Provided  fur¬ 
ther ,  That  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  available  for  expenditures  of  a  confidential  character  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  make 
a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure  which  he  may 
think  it  advisable  not  to  specify,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be . 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  certified. 

Payments  for  articles  and  materials  requisitioned:  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  payments  to  the  owners  thereof  for  articles  requi¬ 
sitioned  under  authority  of  the  Acts  of  October  10,  1940,  and  October 
16,  1941,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  711  and  721),  the  unexpended 
balance  as  of  June  30,  1944,  of  the  fund  consisting  of  (1)  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  $200,000  to  the  Economic  Defense  Board  from  the  emergency 
fund  for  the  President  by  letter  of  November  26,  1941,  and  (2)  the 
receipts  credited  to  said  appropriation  by  said  Act  of  October  10, 
1940,  as  amended  and  reallocated  for  the  same  purpose  by  said  letter 
of  allocation,  is  hereby  continued  available  to  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1945:  Provided ,  That  receipts  of 
the  sales  of  articles  requisitioned  by  said  Administrator  under  au¬ 
thority  of  said  Act  of  October  16,  1941,  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  this  fund  and  be  immediately  available  for  the  purposes 
thereof. 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  in  this  title 
to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  shall  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  for  the  procurement  of  services,  supplies,  or  equipment  in 
connection  with  its  foreign  procurement  activities  outside  the  United 
States  except  for  the  purpose  of  executing  general  economic  programs 
or  policies  formally  approved  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  War 
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Mobilization  Committee  and  such  writing  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  prior  to  any  such  expenditure. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  administrative  expenses:  Not 
to  exceed  $340,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  continued  as  an  agency  of  the  Government  by  the  Act  of 
September  26,  1940  (15  U.  S.  C.  713b),  shall  be  available  during  the 
fiscal  year  1945  for  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  bank,  including 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  travel 
expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  and  the  Act  of  June  3,  1926,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  821- 
833);  printing  and  binding;  lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  not 
to  exceed  $100  for  periodicals,  $200  for  newspapers,  and  $200  for 
maps;  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  temporary  employment  of  per¬ 
sons  or  organizations  for  special  services  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  and  rent  in 
the  District  of  Columbia :  Provided ,  That  all  necessary  expenses 
(including  special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but 
not  including  other  personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any 
real  or  personal  property  belonging  to  the  bank  or  in  which  it  has 
an  interest,  including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral, 
shall  be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for  the  purposes 
hereof:  Provided  further ,  That  sections  201,  202,  and  203  of  the 
National  War  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1945,  shall  have  no 
application  to  this  appropriation. 

Sec.  301.  Those  general  provisions  in  the  National  War  Agency 
Appropriation  Act,  1945,  applicable  to  the  constituent  agencies  of 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  and  those  general  provisions 
in  such  Act  generally  applicable  to  all  agencies  in  such  Act,  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  same  extent,  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  to  the  appropriations  in  this  title. 

Sec.  302.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration  Appropriation  Act,  1945”. 

Approved  June  30,  1944. 
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